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ComMMITTEE oN INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Unirep States SENATE, 
April 1, 1908. 
The committee met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Present: Senators Clapp (chairman), Gamble, Sutherland, Bran- 
depee, Curtis, Brown, Dixon, Stone, and Paynter. 

e CHamman. The committee has met to consider the bills S. 
2087, to incorporate a company for breeding horses on the Crow 
Indian Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes, and S. 2963, for 
the survey and allotment of land now embraced within the limits of 
the Crow Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana, and the sale 
and disposal of all surplus lands after allotment. | 

Commissioner Leupp is present and desires to make a statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON, FRANCIS E. LEUPP, COMMISSIONER OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. Lzeurr. Mr. Chairman, I simply desire to put the attitude of 
the Indian Office toward this Crow investigation right in the mind 
of the committee. The investigation was not made by the Indian 
Office, and if the inquiry of the committee is to go into that matter, 
I desire it understood just where the inquiry was made. 

On the 2d of April, I think it was, of last year Mrs. Gray visited 
my office with a letter of introduction from Secretary Loeb, and laid 
before me certain matters connected with the administration of the 
Crow Reservation. Upon making some inquiries of her as to the 
source of her information, etc., the point was brought out by her 
that I was personally involved in the charges which she proposed to 
produce. I then told her that that, of course, ended my having any- 
thing to do with the investigation, as I would not appoint my judge, 
nor would I have anything to do with his appointment; nor would 
I, if possible, even know the man who was going to make the 
investigation. 

Senator Stone. Is this the lady to whom you refer [indicating] ? 

Commissioner Leupp. Yes, sir. You remember that, Mrs. Gray ! 

Mrs. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Leupp. I told her I would be glad to take anything 
she had and present it to the Secretary of the Interior, simply mak- 
ing the request that 1f possible he would appoint some one to make 
this investigation with whom I was not even personally acquainted, 
so that whoever made it could go to the very bottom of everything 
that I was connected with, or was supposed to be connected with. 

In pursuance of this arrangement I did ask the Secretary to make 
the investigation, and he appointed for that purpose Mr. Dalby, 
whom, to my recollection, I had never seen. The first time I met 
Mr. Dalby he came over to my office in order to interrogate me when 
he was starting on this investigation. I gave him such information 
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as he asked for, and when Mrs. Gray told me that some of the matters 
which she had in memorandum form needed comparison with records 
which the office presumptively had, I called the chief clerk and told 
him to put a clerk at Mrs. Gray’s disposal to dig out any of those 
records that she wished, to keep nothing concealed, but to throw the 
whole office open to her if it was necessary, and when she had got her 
material together to put a stenographer at her disposal so that the 
charges could be properl formulated. Then I went off to New York 
to let some contracts. t knew nothing more about the matter until 
the fall, when an appeal was made to me by Mr. Brosius, the agent 
of the Indian Rights Association, to procure a reinvestigation or 
order one, he being under the impression that Mr. Dalby was one of 
my subordinates and that I had ordered the investigation. 

Senator Dixon. What crime had you been accused of at that time? 

Commissioner Leuprr. I do not know; I am waiting to find out. 

6 Mrs. Gray. Mr. Leupp, don’t you think I went to the President 
rst 

The CHarrMan. Excuse me, Mrs. Gray, but if you want to ask any 
questions you must ask them through the committee; otherwise, we 
would degenerate into a town meeting. 

Mrs. Gray. I beg your pardon, but [ think I told Mr. Leupp very 
plainly just exactly what I told the President afterwards at this time. 

Commissioner Leupp. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, what it was that 
Mrs. Gray told me? 

Mrs. Gray. It was that you came to the reservation with the gen- 
eral superintendent of the Burlington Railroad, Mr. Gillette, and was 
in his special car. The car was switched off with the general super- 
intendent and the chef. Mr. Holdredge came afterwards, and the car 
was taken off, a part of a special train carrying a number of capital- 
ists down to Ranchester, and there the matter of the sugar-beet propo- 
sition on the Crow Reservation was developed. That was what I 
told you when I was here, and that was what I told the President. I 
told the President that there ought to be an investigation of the doings 
of the Burlington Railroad people on the Crow Reservation, and it 
was at that time that he sent for Secretary Garfield to come to the 
White House and take the statement wh -h you had refused to take 
at your office. I think I am correct about that. 

commissioner Leupp. Well, Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to 
differ with Mrs. Grey. My recollection is that when she said that I 
was in this matter, I asked her in what respect, and she said I was 
connected with some kind of a town-site scheme. That was the most 
I knew of it. 

Mrs. Gray. Mr. Chairman, would you mind asking Commissioner 
Leupp if he remembers that when I spoke to him about this matter 
his reply was, “ I paid my fare. You can ask Mr. Curtis if I did not.” 
Do you not remember saying that? Do you not remember our dis- 
cussing this matter in your office? 

Commissioner Leupp. I have forgotten it, but I am perfectly will- 
ing to stand by what I say now. 

rs. Gray. Do you not remember our discussing this matter? 

Commissioner Leurr. No; have forgotten the circumstances except 
that you said I was connected with some kind of a town-site company, 
and t said I was not aware that any such company had been or- 
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ized, and I remember your mentioning the Burlington Railroad 
in connection with the town-site company. 

Mrs. Gray. Did we not discuss the beet-sugar proposition at that 
time | 

Commissioner Leurr. The discussion was in a later conversation, 
which I was going to refer to. 

Mrs. Gray. We only had the one conversation, if you remember 

The Cuairman. Mrs. Gray, you will have your opportunity to reply 
to Commissioner Leupp, and you should not interrupt except for the 
purpose of pointing out some evident mistake as we go along. 

Commissioner Leurr. What I wanted to say in answer to the ques- 
tion of Senator Dixon with regard to the charges against myself, is 
that I do not know that I ever read the charges made nor have I read 
anything, except certain portions of Mr. Dalby’s report, which Sec- 
retary Garfield particularly requested me to read, and at the time the 
Indian Rights Association interested itself in getting another investi- 
gation, Secretary Garfield said, ‘“ as I understand it, they object to 
such and such features of the report,” and I looked that over. 

Now, all I desire to say here is that if the scope of the committee’s 
inquiry is to be limited to the question of how the investigation was 
made, I must ask it simply to call on Secretary Garfield and Mr. 
Dalby. Secretary Garfield informed me that he had sent for Mr. 
Dalby by wire to the Pacific coast, and that he will be here in time to 
meet the committee and answer any questions that may be pro- 
pounded to him. ° 

Senator Srone. What does he do; what is Mr. Dalby’s position ? 

Commissioner Leupp. He has been an Indian inspector on the 
Secretary’s staff, and has been nominated regularly for that position, 
but his nomination has not yet been confirmed, I believe. . 

Senator Stone. He was not an inspector then at the time he was 
appointed to this particular duty ? 

mmissioner Leupp. Yes, sir; he had been appointed. It was a 
recess appointment. The President had appointed him at Secretary 
Garfield’s instance. 

Senator Stone. What State was he from? 

Commissioner Leurr. I do not know, but my impression is that he 
isa Virginian. I am not sure astothat. I know him very slightly. 

Senator Dixon. Were there any specific charges filed at that time, 
Mr. Commissioner ? 

Commissioner Leupp. Now, as to that I can only answer that I did 
not read the charges myself. One gentleman in the office who did 
read them told me that the charges were more in the nature of a maga- 
zine article or a newspaper article than they were in the usual form 
of charges, and that I attributed to the fact that Mrs. Gray had been 
in the newspaper profession and would naturally write more in that 
style. 

Senator Dixon. What was the result of Inspector Dalby’s investi- 
gation ! 
~ Commissioner Leurr. M understanding of it is, from those por- ' 
tions of the report which i read—or rather it would lead me to the 
judgment—that it was a general exoneration of the management of 
the Crow Reservation, with two or three criticisms of the methods 
used there, and I beligve accompanied by the statement that he had 
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iven the agent some advice, which the agent had agreed to follow. 
hat is the most I remember of it. 

Senator Dixon. None of those charges were substantiated by his 
report ; 

Commissioner Leupp. I understand not, but the report is at the 
service of the committee at any time. The Secretary would be very 
glad to send it here I am sure. 

That is all I desire to say unless some Senator desires to ask a 
question. 

Senator Curtis. Who is this Mr. Curtis who is referred to in your 
statement ? 

Commissioner Leupr. Mrs. Gray will recall the conversation. It 
must have been Mr. Curtis, the photographer, who came with me on 
the train. 

Mrs. Gray. I did not know who it was. I simply recall the state- 
ment. 

Commissioner Leupp. You are perfectly right Mrs. Gray, because 
I do not know any other way in which you would have discovered 
Mr. Curtis's identity. 

Mrs. Gray. I do not know now. ; 

Commissioner Leupe. It was Mr. E. S. Curtis, the photographer 
who I met on the train, and we tossed up a cent to see who would 
have the upper berth and it fell to me. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HELEN PIERCE GREY. 


Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey, having been first duly sworn by the chair- 
man, testified as follows: 

The Cuarrman. What is your place of residence ? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know where it is, since I came in contact with 
this Indian matter. Washington, I guess, as well as any other place. 

The Cuatrman. And your occupation ? 

Mrs. Grey. I am a writer. 

The Cuairman. Now you may proceed and make your statement. 

Senator Sronz. Before she begins, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest 
that if there is a written complaint filed with the committee as a 
basis of this proceeding, that it ought to be read. 

Mrs. Grey. I wish very much you would get that. If you will get 
that I will get Mr. Dalby’s report, and I will show you that for a year 
there has been no investigation made of the Crow Reservation. The 
only thing that the Department has done has been to prevent any in- 
vestigation. The first thing that was done—may I ask that that 
gentleman move (indicating Mr. Reynolds) 

Senator Dixon. For what purpose do you desire him to move? 

Mrs. Gray. It makes me very uncomfortable to have anybody sit 
and stare that way at me. 

Senator Dixon. I will say to the committee that Major Reynolds 
is the agent. 

Mrs. Gray. It is not very comfortable to have anybody sit and look 
at you that way. 

The CHarrMan. State to the committee just when you came in 
contact with this matter, how you came in contact with it, and what 
has occurred. 
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Mrs. Gray. I first came in contact with it by going to the Crow 
Reservation. I went out West. We had a syndicate of newspapers 
and I was a partner in the matter. It was the Byles correspondence 
bureau connected with the Omaha Bee, in Omaha. We had a very 
good business, and it was my part to be out there. I went to Cody 

rst. I was working with the Burlington Railroad in conneétion 
with irrigation projects, and was writing that up for the syndicate, 
and in the course of my work I stopped off at Sheridan near where 
there was to be a fair among the Crow Indians, and i thought it 
would be a good thing to stop there and see what the fair would be. 
I stayed there four or five days and then went on, but while I was 
there I saw a great deal of material that I could use in magazine 
writing and newspaper work, so I came back there; I had permission 
to be there. Mr. Reynolds, you gave me permission to come back, 
and I was there four or five months. 
, Iwas at the school for about three months on the Crow Reservation, 
working all the time, and as I was there I came in contact with a 
good many of the Indians, and saw a good deal, naturally. The In- 

ians kept coming to me and telling me different things all the time, 
and I talked to Mr. Reynolds about quite a few of them, and talked 
to the superintendent. Then afterwards I had an opportunity of 
going back onto the reservation, way back to Lodge Grass, at the 
Fortymile ranch. While I was there the Indians began coming to 
me and telling me about some agricultural leases that were to be 
signed ; that the agent was trying to get them to sign on the reserva- 
tion, and I told them to go and ask the agent. They said there was 
no use asking him, that they could not get anything from him. They 
said that he said if they would sign those leases they could collect the 
money themselves; that the money would not be collected through the 
Department in the way it usually is, and they asked me if I knew 
anything about this matter. I told them that I did not. But it hap- 
pened that I had among the papers and books that I was working 
with a report that was made by the Indian Commissioner to the 
Secretary of the Interior—the regular published report—in which he 
went very much into this sugar-beet business. I read that to the 
Indians. Now, the idea was to take all of the Indians’ lands except- 
ing 20 acres, which belonged to the head of the family, take all 
the childrens land and all the wife’s lands and lease that to what 
Mr. Leupp called men of large means, which, in other words, was the 
Lincoln Townsite Company. 

Senator Dixon. Is the Lincoln Townsite Company running a 
sugar factory ? 

rs. Gray. You know, Senator Dixon, what the Lincoln Townsite 
Company is? . 

Senator Drxon. I never heard of it until yesterday. 

Mrs. Gray. You are Senator Dixon! 

Senator Dixon. Yes. 

Mrs. Gray. And you never heard of the Lincoln Townsite Com- 

an 

p Senator Drxon. I never heard of it until yesterday. 

' The CHarnMan. Now you can state whether they run a sugar beet 
acto 

Mrs. Gray. No, they do not, because I killed it. 

Senator Drxon. Were they trying to start a sugar beet factory? 
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Mrs. Gray. Yes. 

Senator Dixon. Where? 

Mrs. Gray. At Rauchester. 

Senator Dixon. Where is that? 

Mrs. Gray. It is just off the reservation. 

Senator Dixon. In Montana? 

Mrs. Gray. Yes; in Montana. Ranchester, I think, is in Wyo- 
ming; it is just over the line, on the other side of Parkman. In fact. 
I am sure it is in Wyoming, probably 4 or 5 miles over the line. As 
to what the Lincoln Townsite Company is, you know that there are 
a number of properties that are owned by New York people—the 
Standard Oil Company and the Amalgamated Copper Company— 
and the Lincoln Townsite Company is another one of the same. It 
is very well known through the West. At any place in the West that 
you may go, wherever the Burlington road goes, is the Lincoln Town- 
site Company. 

Senator Drxon. The Lincoln Townsite Company have acquired 
what 

Mrs. Gray. They have 13 town sites on the Huntley trip, which is 
the Lincoln Townsite Company. 

Senator Dixon. How did they get title to that ? 

Mrs. Gray. There is a map here on which is marked the different 
town sites, furnished by Mr. Savage. I asked him how it was ac- 
quired. He said it was acquired. I told the President about it, 
and I said that I thought the Lincoln Townsite Company was getting 
entirely too much land in there, and not honestly. 

Senator Dixon. The Lincoln Townsite Company owns those 13 
town sites, do they? 

Mrs. Gray. Yes, sir; and they own Cody—the town site of Cody 
and Basin. I suppose there are 100 town sites that they own. 

Senator Drxon. One hundred in Montana, you think, that they 
own 

Mrs. Gray. Montana and Wyoming; yes. 

Senator Drxon. How many in Montana? 

Mrs. Gray. I do not know. 

Senator Dixon. How many approximately, would you say? 

Mrs. Gray. I do not know; I have no idea. 
pena Dixon. Do you know that they own 13 under the Huntley 

ite 

Mrs. Gray. I know they own 13 under that, because I have the 


map. 
genator Dixon. If the title in the Huntley project lands is still in 
the Government, how is it that the Lincoln Townsite Company owns 

them 
Mrs. Gray. I asked the President that same thing, and he said he 
had never heard of the Lincoln Townsite Company. I said you 
will find the town site where Huntley is, where they are to open the 
project, is in the name of the Lincoln Townsite Compan . Three 
days before they opened the Billings Gazette contained a little 
article, about four sticks, in which it said that the Lincoln Townsite 
Company had deeded to the United States Government the town site 
of Huntley. There was a heavy iron fence around it that was taken 
down three days before the opening. Do you remember that iron 

ence 
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Senator Dixon. No. 

Mrs. Gray. You never were in Huntley, then? 

Senator Dixon. I have passed through there. But as a matter of 
fact I can not understand when the title of the town site under the 
irrigation ditches are yet in the Government, how the Lincoln Town- 
site Company owns it. 

Mrs. Gray. I have the map that will show it. 

Senator Dixon. But the town sites have been laid off by the Gov- 
ernment, and the Lincoln Townsite Company has nothing to do with 
the Huntley town sites, if I understand anything about the law. 

Mrs. Gray. I do not know what the law is. 

Senator Dixon. But you do know that the Lincoln Townsite Com- 
pany owns the thirteen town sites under the Huntley ditch ? 

rs. Gray. Yes, sir; because I have the engineer’s map where he 
marked it, and when I made these charges, and before the grand jury, 
Mr. Morrell, the president of the Lincoln Townsite Company, was 
one of the chief witnesses against me. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Do you mean that Mr. Savage has marked 
these town sites as belonging to the Lincoln Townsite Company ? 

Mrs. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Within the limits of the irrigation project 

Mrs. Gray. Within the limits of the irrigation project. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I do not see how they could get title to it in 
any way. 

Senator Dixon. I have been very familiar with the Huntley Ditch 
matter, and, in fact, was instrumental in getting the appropriation 
put in the bill, but it has not as yet passed. 

Senator Stone. Who is Mr. Savage? 

Mrs. Gray. He is the chief engineer. 

Senator SurHerRtanp. Of the Reclamation Service? 

Senator Dixaqn. Of the Northwest Company. 

Senator Curris. These town sites, as I understand it, are located on 
the irrigation land and not on the Indian reservation ? 

Mrs. Gray. I think there are two more in the Indian reservation 
now. 

Senator Dixon. Let me explain the Huntley project to the com- 
mittee. It is part of the Crow Reservation. Four years ago we passed 
an act opening it to settlement, and under it was an irrigation scheme 
of about 30,000 acres, which was completed last year, but there has 
only been a part of it entered as yet, and the town sites, or the irriga- 
tion town sites under the ditch, which have not yet been sold. The 
title is in the Government. 

Mrs. Gray. Now we will take Huntley, for instance. I think the 
records will show that the Huntley town site belonged to two Indians 
by the name of Tom La Forge and Jim Laforge. They knew the 
town site was going to be put there, at least they knew the land was 

oing to be opened, and they supposed the town would be put there. 
i do not know whether it had been laid out or not, but they did not 
want to sell their land and were determined that they would not sell 
their land. Mr. Reynolds, who has a great deal of interest in the 
Lincoln Townsite Company evidently—— 
Senator Dixon. Are these rumors or facts that you are charging? 
Mrs. Gray. These are facts. 
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Senator Drxon. That Major Reynolds has a great deal of interest 
in that company! 

Mrs. Gray. I am simply saying that from some other things that I 
will bring out before I get through, that he must have a pretty close 
interest in the Lincoln ‘Townsite Company. You never heard any- 
thing of the Lincoln Townsite Company ? . 

Senator Dixon. No, never until this proceeding. 

Mrs. Gray. So I will be very explicit about it. I shall not say a 
single thing here that if you Senators want to get witnesses you can 
get good, reliable witnesses to prove. 

g Senator Drxon. I am interested in this matter because it is in my 
tate. 

Mrs. Gray. If you read the Billings Inquirer you would know that 
it published articles on this subject three months and the people 
whom these articles are against bought the paper over, which is as 
good an indication as you would want that the things are true, be- 
cause the paper has stated many different things that I said in that 
paper that are not true, and instead of buying it over they could have 
sued them for libel and got big damages. 

Senator Stonz. Mrs. Gray, you are making a pretty serious charge 
against a public officer in what you have said with regard to Major 
Reynolds. Do I understand that he is the Indian agent there? 

Mrs. Gray. Yes, sir; he is the Indian agent there. 

Senator Stone. Do you speak from personal knowledge when you 
say it is a fact, or from rumor? 

rs. Gray. It is not from rumor at all. I have talked to the 
different Indians. 
p Senator Strong. Upon what do you base your statement as to the 
acts. 

Mrs. Gray. I will make the statement and just base it right here 
now. There were two Indians. One of them did not want to sell. 
He said, “I can not get anything to do on the reservation unless I 
sell this land.” He said, “ They want it and I have got to sell it,” 
and he finally did sell it. I think the records will show that it was 
sold to the Lincoln Townsite Company, through their agent, and that 
it is now the town site of Huntley. Three days before the project 
was opened it was turned over to the United States Government, and 
the title must have been in them. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. What was turned over to the United States 
Government ? 

Mrs. Gray. The town site was deeded to the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Drxon. By the Lincoln Townsite Company 

Mrs. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Then they did not own Huntley? 

Mrs. Gray. They do not own Huntley now, but they did up to that 
time. 

Senator Paynter. What was the purpose of deeding it to the 
United States Government ! 

Mrs. Gray. I told President Roosevelt about it, and I supposed 
when he ordered the other investigation he ordered that turned ack 
but I do not know. I do not know what has been going on. 

Senator Paynter. Was it deeded after this investigation began? 
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Mrs. Gray. I tried to correct Mr. Leupp in his statement here. Of 
course we all know that when two people are telling the same thing 
they never tell it exactly the same; there are always discrepancies. 
He remembers it one way and I remember it the other. His word is 
just as good as mine in the matter, but I went to the President in the 
first instance and said I did not want to go with Mr. Leupp on 
account of the things I had seen out there; that I thought some one 
else should investigate. 

The CHamman. Mrs. Gray, I would suggest that if you want to 
make a concrete statement that the committee, as well as other Sena- 
tors or anybody else, can read, you will have to put it in some kind of 
continuous, concrete form. Now, I would su Bgest that you proceed 
with your statement in an orderly way. I think you have got to the 
reservation. 

Mrs. Gray. I was at the point where we were talking about this 
beet-sugar business. I think Mr. Leupp’s own report will show what 
the beet-sugar business is. I said to the Indians, “If you sign any 
of these leases you will be beggars and paupers; inside of twenty 
years from now there will be nothing left of the Crow Indians,” as it 
is natural to see that if these “ men of large means,” as Mr. Leupp 
calls them in his report, come in (they are not to allow small leasers, 
for they were not the right kind of men to come in). Mr. Leupp 
says this in his report. The Townsite Company were to havé the 
lease extended from fifteen to twenty or twenty-five years, and they 
were to take the Indians’ land, and the Indian was to farm sugar 
beets whether he wanted to or not. When I talked to the President 
about it I said: “ You know no Indian will ever be an intensive 
farmer, and sugar beets are the most intensive farming that there is.” 
The farmers in western Nebraska make a failure of it because they 
do not cultivate them enough, and no Indian will do it. Mr. Leupp 
says in his report that “the Indians take to sugar-beet raising as a 
German takes to science or an Italian to art,” and I pointed out to 
the President, and the President agreed with me in what I said and 
ordered this investigation made, and said that no man who had 
not been out West and who did not know the Indian Reservation 
could make the investigation. He said he would get a Western 
man. Well, he did not. He got Mr. Dalby. Mr. Dalby at this time 
was not connected with the Government, but was appointed imme- 
diately afterwards as inspector. He had been a stenographer and | 
had been Mr. Garfield’s private secretary. 

The understanding was that they would make this investigation 
on condition that I did not publish anything. Now, when I was 
at the Crow Reservation I saw the condition of things there and told 
them to go to the President and tell him about it and he would put 
a stop to it. So before I came here I went to one of their lodges and 
told the Indians to go with this to the President and he would put 
a stop to it. I read Mr, Leupp’s report to them. I was arrested the 
next morning by Mr. Reynolds. I guess he remembers it. Of course, 
after I had read it to the Indians and explained it to them, there 
was not one of them who would have anything more to do with the 
sugar beets. The whole idea was to get rid of that. Then I went 
to Billings; Mr. Reynolds came up with me. We went to Sheridan 
first and then went to Billings, and we had a good many long talks 
about things on the reservation. He admitted a great many things. 
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He stayed there about two weeks, going back and forth to the 
ncy. 

se Senator Drxon. Had you collected any money from the Indians at 

this time? | 

Mrs. Gray. No, sir; not at this time. 

Senator Drxon. Had you made them any proposition ? 

Mrs. Grey. None whatsoever; they wanted to come to Washing- 
ton. My business was out there, and I could not come. I had no in- 
tention of coming at that time; but they did not want to come unless 
somebody would come with them, and they asked me if I would come, 
and I said I would come if they paid my expenses. My idea was to 
use my connection with the newspapers that I had at that time and get 
them to get permission for the Indians to come here. At this meet- 
ing that we had they asked me if I would come, and I said I sup- 
posed $500 would cover my expenses; I did not know how much it 
was. The Indians said it would be about $600. I have the steno- 
graphic report of what was said. 

Senator Dixon. They were to give you $500? 

Mrs. Grey. No; it was to pay my expenses to Washington. 

Senator Drxon. The $500 was to pay your expenses down here? 

Mrs. Grey. No; it was this way: There was no specific amaunt 
stated. They wanted me to come with them, and I said they would 
have to pay my expenses, and they wanted to know what it would be. 
I said, $500 or $600, I supposed. That was how it was. They were 
not to pay me any money for coming here, or anything of that kind. 
That has been very thoroughly thrashed over before the grand jury, 
and they could not find a single instance in which I said [ wanted it 
for services. It was to pay my expenses to come here for them. 

Senator Drxon. Did you ever receive this money afterwards? 

Mrs. Grey. This was afterwards. I want to make the statement 
as conseeutively as I can. I did not get the money. I have not 
come to that yet. So, while I was in Billings Mr. Reynolds and I 
were discussing matters on the Crow Reservation. When he would 
go back to the reservation the Indians would come to me and tell me 
what he said to them—that I had been bought off, and that things I 
had said to the Indians were not true, anyway, and that I was not 

oing to do anything to help them. Then when Mr. Reynolds came 
Pack from the reservation I told him what the Indians had said, and 
I said I would not give this matter up until I had had a talk with the 
Indians. He said I might go back to the reservation, and I did go 
back with his permission but there was some jumbling of my message 
to the Indians, and I got off at Wyola. You know where that is? 

Senator Dixon. No. 

Mrs. Grey. It is the last station on the reservation. I got off at 
Wyola and the Indians got on at the next station. Mr. Reynolds had 
his officers on the train to arrest those Indians, knowing that I was 
not on the train, and when they got to Sheridan his officers arrested 
them and brought them back and” kept them over night in jai) there, 
at Sheridan. Now, they knew that I was not going to Washington 
with them at this time. Mr. Reynolds knows I was there in a walk- 
ing skirt. I had not given up my room in the hotel and had not 
taken a thing with me except a little hand bag, and vet Dalby says I 
was starting to Washington; he says so in his report. That 1s as ab- 
solutely false as the rest of it. 
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Senator Drxon. Now, in order that we may get a clear understand- 
ing of the matter, you were to meet these Indians at Sheridan, Wyo. 

rs. GREY. I was to meet the Indians at Wyola. 

Senator Drxon. Then, why were they arrested at Sheridan ? 

Mrs. Grey. I made the argeement that I was to meet the Indians 
at Parkman, just off the reservation. There was a hotel there and 
1 could stay there. 

Senator Drxon. I want to know why the arrest was made at Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. 

Mrs. Grey. I was coming to that—— 

Senator Drxon. Just answer that question. 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know why it was made there. 

Senator Dixon. Were you at Sheridan when the Indians were 
arrested ? ; 

Mrs. Grey. No; I was at Parkman, as they all knew. They knew 
where I was because Mr. Reynold’s officers were on the train with me 
and saw me get off at Wyola. I rode then on horseback from there 
to Parkman. This same James Hill, who is here with the Indians, is 
a good servant and does just as he is told. He came up from the 
agency to me in Billings just after Major Reynolds had returned, and 
he and I talked the matter over of my meeting the Indians. I told 
him to tell the Indians, as a result of our talk, to meet me at Wyola, 
changing the place from Parkman. He told the Indians not to go 
near Wyola but to get on at Parkman; he said: “ Mrs. Grey will not 
be there; you get on at Parkman and go down to Sheridan and she 
will meet you there.” I had gotten off at Wyola before they got on. 
Mr. Reynolds must have known about it because he had his officers 
on the train to arrest them. Huis officers left on the same train that I 
was on; we were all on one train. They saw me get off at Wyola 
and saw the Indians get on at Parkman. Mr. Dalby’s statement is 
very different. The Indians went on down and they were arrested 
and brought back, and I went back the same night to Billings and 
Mr. Reynolds came back the next morning and laughed at me. He 
said, “ you see what dependence you can place on Indians.” I said 
“the Indians are all right; you have done something to them, I do 
not know what it 1s.” seid, “ you go down to the jail and let them 
out or I will publish the thing to-day.” 

He went down to the agency and sent three of the Indians up to 
me at Billings, and when the Indians came they told me what he had 
told them before he had let them out, which made me very angry, 
and I said, “ If you will give me the money I will go to Washington 
to-day and take your petition to the President, and I know these 
things will be stopped.” They gave me $310 in the hotel and I wrote 
Mr. Reynolds that I was going to come through Crow Agency and 
that he could get on at the agency and ride down to Sheridan with 
me. There was no hiding about it. 

Senator Dixon. What were you going to do when you got to Wash- 
ington ¢ 

rs. Gray. I was going to take the petition to the President. 

Senator Dixon. What wrongs were you going to rectify when you 
got to Washington? That is what I have not gotten into my head 
vet. 
~ Mrs. Grey. A great many, Senator Dixon, and I am hoping that 
something will be done, for nothing has been done as yet. I brought 
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this petition to the President. The petition ought to be among these 
papers that, I think, Senator Clapp has sent for. I brought that to 
the President, and he said: “ This is abominable; I am going to make 
an investigation.” Mr. Leupp did not voluntarily say he would not 
have anything to do with it at all; 1t was when I told the President of 
the conditions out there that he said “ I will make this myself.” That 
is the way it was. 

Senator SurHERLAND. Mrs. Grey, I very much dislike to interrupt 

ou. but I would like to know what the particular things are that are 
being complained of. 

Mrs. Grey. They have sent for those papers. 

Senator SurHer.anp.- Can you not tell us what they are? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; here is a reservation of between two and three 
million acres, with 1,700 odd Indians on it. If you will read the re- 
port you will find that there have been thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars spent on that reservation. I think, for twenty 
vears—was it not, Mr. Reynolds, that they spent $30,000 a year to 
build houses on the reservation? There has been about $500,000 put 
into the ditches of the reservation of the Indians’ own money. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Do you mean that the money has been wasted 
or what 

Mrs. Grey. It has been spent on the reservation ; it is not there now. 
I do not know whether it has been spent or not, but there are the 
Indians literally starving to-day on the reservation. 

Senator SurHerLanp. Do you mean by that that money that has 
been appropriated to be used on the reservation has not been used ? 

Mrs. Grey. That is what I asked to have investigated. 

Senator SurHertanp. Is that your statement about it; that that 
has occurred ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; undoubtedly, because take the one irrigation 
ditch that I know of, that cost $400.000. You know that at Shoshone, 
there is the highest retaining wall in the world, I think, cost only 
$500,000. | 

Senator SurHerLanp. Then your statement amounts to this: That 
there has been a misappropriation of moneys which have been appro- 
priated by Con ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; all along. 

joonator SuTHERLAND. Misappropriation by agents or some one 
else ? 

Mrs. Grey. Some of it was appropriated by Congress, but a large 
part of it was the Indians’ own money. 

Senator SurHERLAND. Is that what you mean to say, that there has 
been a misappropriation by Government agents? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Now, go on and tell us what other specific 
things you complain of. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, the reservation is leased to three principal 
lessors, the Heinrich Cattle Company, the Bair Sheep Company, and 
E. L. Dana. In Mr. Dalbv’s report you will observe that the permits 
that were made to the Heinrich Cattle Company were made irregu- 
larly; I take his own report of what he found there. When I started 


. to Washington Mr. Bair took 125,000 sheep off the Crow Reservation. 


He has always sheared on the reservation. He is paying for 35,000 
there. 
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Senator Drxon. On what fact do you base the assertion that he 
took 125,000 off; is it specific? 

Mrs. Grey. It is specific. The Billings Gazette contains usually 
the amount of wool that Mr. Bair ships. That is Mr. Moss’s paper; 
he is president of the bank, and Mr. Bair is one of the heavy stock- 
holders in it, and naturally it is going to be pretty nearly correct. 
He shipped a million and a half pounds of wool this year—you 
remember that, don’t you—and he got $330,000 for it. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. What do you mean by saying that there were 
irregularities in preparing the leases; what irregularities do you . 
refer to 

Mrs. Grey. The records are here, and they show that when they 
made these permits for sheep two men bid for them, one was Charlie 
Bair and one was T. J. Murphy, of Helena. Now, the Indians held 
a council and they stated at this council that they wanted no more 
sheep there; a great many of the Indians have been driven off the res- 
ervation. They can not live there where the sheep are. The sheep 
occupy the reservation at this end. I can give you the names of sev- 
eral who have objected. 

Senator Dixon. Who are they ? 

Mrs. Grey. John Frost is one and Lee Harrison is the other. They 
went off the reservation, and Charlie Bair has been occupying their 
land for several years. 

Senator Dixon. They were driven off the reservation ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. How many of those Indians were driven off? 

Mrs. Grey. If you go over to the Big Horn qu will hardly find an 
Indian but will tell you that he was driven off. Joe Cooper was one 
of the Indians up in that district. You can not farm with sheep 
everywhere, and the fact is that 125,000 sheep were on the reserva- 
tion, and the fact is that he took them off when he knew I was com- 
ing to Washington. He has always sheared at Lodge Grass. 

nator Paynter. I would like to ask a question. You say that 
he took off 125,000 sheep. Was he only entitled to have on the reser- 
vation 35,000 under the lease? 

Mrs. Grey. Under the permits; he has no lease. He has permits, 
and those permits are for Pryor districts. Mr. Dalby in his report 
says that he was-up in the Rotten Grass and the Big Horn Little 
Horn district, and that he probably owed the Indians $300 for being 
where he has no right to be. He had no permit to be there at all. 

Senator SurHerLanp. Now, Mrs. Grey, I wish you would come 
back to the question I asked you a moment ago, and tell me what these 
irregularities are. You said there were certain irregularities in ob- 
taining leases. 

Mrs. Grey. There were two men who made a bid for the lease, one 
for $8,600 and the other for $7,000. The Indians held a council, at 
which they stated that they wanted no sheep there. These Indians 
held this council and elected Plenty Coos, Big Shoulder, and Henry 
Russell to come to Washington and ask that these sheep be taken off 
or confined to another district. They wanted to farm that land, and 
they could not do it with the sheep there. 

Senator Dixon. Was the land that was irrigated fenced ! 

Mrs. Grey. No; it was not fenced. 
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Senator Drxon. Did the sheep herders drive them right on the In- 
dian allotments? 

Mrs. Grey. They went with them everywhere. They were warned 
off, but it made no difference. 

Senator Dixon. You know this to be a fact; you saw this, did you! 

Mrs. Grey. I know that many Indians told me of it, and I saw 
the sheep on Joe Cooper’s land. I know he had been trying to get 
those sheep off. I know the sheep were on Harry Chatham’s land 
and he did not want them there. I know they were on Horace 
Long Bear’s land and he did not want them there. I know they 
were on John Frost’s land and he did not want them there, and 
there was this council of all the Pryor and Big Horn Indians, and 
the protest is in the Indian Department. It is among the papers 
and it can be had. The Indians protested against these sheep and 
wrote to Washington, asking that the matter be taken up and Mr. 
Reynolds replied when asked that there had been some depreda- 
tions by the sheep, but he had stopped it, and the Indians were 
satisfied. Then they had another council and they asked to have 
Plenty Coos, Henry Russell, and Big Shoulder Blade come to 
Washington. When they came to Washington they brought Frank 
Shiveley. He is one of the Indians here to-day, and Mr. Edwards 
and Mr. Bear came with them all the way to Washington. Mr. 
Reynolds came as far as Omaha. Now, there are papers here in 
the Department that will show that Mr. Bear was given the permit 
in preference to Mr. Murphy; Mr. Reynolds’s letter is there. He 
said that Mr. Murphy was not a reliable man. If you come from 
Helena you know T. J. Murphy. 

Senator Dixon. I do not come from Helena. 

Mrs. Grey. But you know who T. J. Murphy is? 

Senator Dixon. Yes. 

Mrs. Grey. Is he not a perfectly reliable man? 

Senator Dixon. Yes. 

Mrs. Grey. And would you not think that he is a more reliable 
-man than Charlie Bair? 

Senator Dixon. I do not know about that. 

Mrs. Grey. You have heard about his check. Charlie Bair got his 
money for his sheep. He had $75,000 in a check, and he got some of 
his cronies together and they went around to the different saloons in 
Helena, drinking, and they all wanted a drink, and he offered this 
check in payment. Of course, nobody could cash it, and they went 
around town with this check, drinking everywhere. They were such 
good customers of the saloons that they could not make any trouble 
about it, and so they had an awfully good time with this check. Then 
there was another time—you remember when he was with the rail- 
road? It was published so generally that I think it is safe to say 
it is fairly true. He was on the Northern Pacific Railroad as con- 
ductor, and they tried to put him in the penitentiary for knocking 
down so many fares. 

Senator Dixon. Is this of your own knowledge? 

Mrs. Grey. No; but you must have heard it if you have ever been 
in Billings. It was the first thing that was told me about Charlie 
Bair. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we are not 
getting along in any way with this investigation. 
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The CuatrMAn. It is not the chairman’s fault. 

Mrs. Grey. When they could not put him in the penitentiary his 
reply was that he had knocked down all the money that he needed. 
That is the way he got his money. The statement is made in the 
papers. You will find in the records that they did not want to give 
those permits to Mr. Murphy, because he was not a reliable man: that 
Mr. Bair was very much better, and the Indians wanted him, and it 
was given to Mr. Bair for $7,000 instead of Mr. Murphy for $8,600,. 
and you will see what a state of mind Mr. Murphy must have been in. 
and his darkness as to why it was given to Bair, and he never did find 
out until long afterwards. 

Senator Paynter. You say he bid $8,700. 

Mrs. Grey. Eight thousand six hundred dollars. 
stot Paynter. For the same privilege that Bair received for 

,000 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; for $7,000. If you will get these records you 
will see the letter from Mr. Reynolds, and the rest of the correspond- 
ence which shows the whole history of this matter plainly. Is that 
what you want to know, Senator Sutherland ? 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I have not found out yet what the irregu- 
larity is that you complain of. Is that the rregularity—that one bid 
was received, a lower bid instead of a higher bid? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; it was done fraudulently. 

Senator Dixon. Who was responsible—was Mr. Leupp Commis- 
sioner at the time! 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Dixon. How long since were these bids that you speak of ? 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Reynolds knows. 

Senator Dixon. But you are testifying. I am asking you? 

Mrs. Grey. I can not tell you just exactly when it was. 

Senator Dixon. Was it ten years ago or twenty or two? 

Mrs. Grey. It was about two pots ago. 

Senator Dixon. And yet Mr. Leupp gave it to the low bidder? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know who gave it. 

Senator Dixon. It was the Indian Office, was it not? 

Mrs. Grey. It was given from the Department. It was given to 
Mr. Bear. They gave only a permit to be in the Pryor district—that 
is one small district where Plenty Coos lives. The sheep were all over 
the reservation, as Mr. Dalby’s report will show. en I started 
to Washington he took his sheep off. He usually shears on the res- 
ervation; he has sheared there every year since he has been there, 
and he has been there, I think, about ten years. He was there quite 
a while before this, and he had his shearing plant there and he hail 
his camp cook engaged, and he had everything ready to shear, and 
these sheep for the early market in Chicago were not sheared: 
it was just at shearing time. He went way up to Waco and For- 
sythe and sheared up there, in a country where he had no hay. Hay 
last spring was worth $18 a ton, and it was hot weather, just at the 
end of April, and you know sheep deteriorated at that time. 

Senator Dixon. What was the price of sheep up there at that time? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know. 

Senator Dixon. Four dollars is about what sheep sell for. 

Mrs. Grey. Do you mean to say that you can buy sheep for $4? 
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Senator Dixon. I would hate to bid over that for them. 

Mrs. Grey. You can not get them in Montana for less than $8. 
I think these are no common sheep. He has the very best breed of 
everything. Thirty-five thousand of his sheep would shear $330,000 
worth of wool. 

Senator Dixon. Thirty-five thousand sheep? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; $830,000 worth of wool. 

Senator Drxon. That would be about $10 for each sheep. 

Mrs. Grey. I guess a little more than that, is it not? 

Senator Dixon. That is a valuable lot of sheep. 

Senator Curtis. What other charges have you, Mrs. Grey? We 
want all the charges you have against this agent, or against the man- 
agement up there. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, there are a lot of things with regard to the 
school that Mr. Sniffen will tell you about—personal things that it 
is better for him to tell you. 

Senator Paynter. Have you a copy of the charges with you? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; here they are [exhibiting papers]. Do you want 
me to read them? 

Senator Paynter. No; I do not want to interrupt your statement. 
hoe Cuarmman. I have already suggested that Mrs. Grey read 

em. 

Senator Gamsaue. Either read them or put them into the record, 
so that if the record is printed we will be enabled to secure the infor- 
mation in that way. 

Senator Paynter. I made the inquiry because I thought she had 
it all in writing and she could read it because it would be more con- 
cise and more accurate than she could state from memory. 

Mrs. Grey. What shall I do then? . 

The Cuainman. Just proceed and tell such things as you have in 
the nature of.a complaint as to the management and conduct of the 
Crow Reservation. 

Mrs. Grey. Now, you have the two charges of the way these leases 
are occupied; by these two leases. There is another leaser, E. L. 
Dana, the biggest leaser there; they have altogether about $40,000 a 
year in lease money. The Indians never get that and we want an 
accounting as to where the money goes. 

Senator Curtis. How many acres do you claim that Dana has in 
his lease? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know, Senator Curtis. He pays about $20,000 
a year for his lease. He testified so. He told me before the grand 
jury in Helena that he estimated that he had twice as many cattle as 
Heinrich, knowing what cattle that Heinrich had put on the reserva- 
tion in the past five years. Now, Heinrich is on the reservation, and 
Mr: Dana has a ranch just off the reservation, and the cattle would 

by his ranch and he would have a pretty good idea of the cattle 
Ehat were on there. He estimated that Heinrich had 10,000 head of 
cattle there. According to Mr. Dalby’s report Mr. Heinrich has in 
eight years paid $10,000 for his cattle. 

Senator Dixon. Is the lease by the head or by the acre—so much 
per head for the animals or so much an acre? 

Mrs. Grey. It is so much a head. He pays for two thousand and 
some head. 
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Senator Dixon. All of these leases are by the head instead of by the 
aere 

Mrs. Grey. Nothing just by the acre except Mr. Dana. Mr. Bair 
has a permit for 35.000 sheep on 400,000 acres of unallotted land. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You say the Indians have not got the money. 
Where has it gone? 

Mrs. Grey. That is what they want to know. That is what the 

tition is for, to have an accounting of moneys of their reservation. 

hat 1s one of the things they ask for. 

Senator Gaspe. Do the Indians claim that this lease money has 
been misappropriated ? 

Mrs. Grey. They say they have never gotten any of it and they 
want to know where it goes—not exactly misappropriated. If you 
had $40,000 that should come in to you, you would want to know 
where it went. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Has it not been used by the Department for 
improvements for their benefit ? 

Grey. There has been such a large amount of money put into 
improvements that it looks to me that an investigation would not do 
any harm. 

enator Gamsi£. Do you charge that this $40,000 has never been 
received by the Indians? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; the Indians have told me that. 

Senator Gamsie. You charge that as a fact, that they have never 
received the money from their leases? 

Mrs. Grey. You may find an Indian or two who has received some, 
but I do not know of any. I do not know what these Indians who 
have been brought here will say, but I know that the Indians on the 
reservation in council] got up—I suppose 30 of them—and told 
Mr. Dalby that they had never received any of their money, and said, 
“Won't you give us an account of whcre that money has gone? 
That is my authority for saying that they have never had it. and I 
have had Indian after Indian tell me, “ I have never had any of the 
lease money and do not know where it has gone, and I would like to 
know. 

Senator Curtis. I understand that one of vour charges is that the 
Government has appropriated a great many thousand dollars to build 
irrigation ditches on this reservation ! 

Grey. That is correct. 

* Senator Curtis. And that the irrigation ditches are of no use or 
service to the Indians! | 

Mrs. Grey. I would not say it as broadly as that. 

Senator Curtis. Well, tell us about that. 

Mrs. Grey. They have some very fine ditches there—some good 
ditches, and some very good land under those ditches, but at the same 
time right on this irrigated land are the sheep and the cattle, and 
the Indians can not farm with the sheep there. 

Senator Curtis. That is, they have good land under the ditches, 
which they are prevented from farming by reason of sheep and cattle 
being permitted to run at large over the reservation ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. . 

Senator Curtis. Now. you charge, as I understand it, that a good 
many thousand dollars have been appropriated by Congress to con- 
struct buildings for these Indians, 
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Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. What kind of buildings have they built—you have 
been there? 

Mrs. Grey. I have been around a great deal in Lodge Grass, and 
I have been in the other districts, and wherever I went I would sa 
to the Indians, “‘ Where did you get your timber for your house? ” 
Almost without exception they replied “T brought that lumber from 
Fort Custer after it was dismantled.” All the good houses that I 
know of there were built with Fort Custer lumber. 

Senator Curtis. What do you call a good house on the reservation ? 

Mrs. Grey. A two-room shanty, usually. 

Senator Gamp.e. Did the Indians claim that they paid for the 
lumber with which those houses were built out of their own money ! 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; Packs The Hat, for instance. I take him, for 
example, because I know him and he can be found; he has a little 
house there, I think, of three rooms, and he is one of the best Indians 
in that district and one of the most progressive. I asked him where 
he got his lumber, and he said that he bought most. of his lumber 
and paid for it in cash. He had the Government carpenters come, 
and they put up a house first and it fell down, and then he had others 
come, and they started another up, dnd that fell down, so he said 
the Government carpenters should get out and he would build his 
own house, and he did build it. He hired different Indians to come 
there, and they built that house. That is the history of Packs The 
Hat’s house. That is a good house. He has a very good piece of 
land, but the cattle are all around him and he can not farm. He 
had horses there that he wanted to sell, and he had to sell those 
horses to whomever Mr. Reynolds wants him to sell. Last spring 
he had an opportunity to sell his horses to John Booze, and John 
Booze offered more for those horses. I was at Parkman, and he 
and other Indians came up there and said, “ Why can’t we sell our 
horses where we can get the right amount of money? Mr. Reynolds 
wont let us do it.” fe would not, Mr. Reynolds said, because he did 
not want him to own this brand, but the horses were sold to Hein- 
rich; Heinrich got the horses. 

Senator GamBie. At how much less a price were the horses sold ? 

Mrs. Grey. I think John Booze offered $45 and they got $30: it 
was something hike that; I do not know the figure. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. These houses that you speak of that were 
built by the Indians themselves with their own money—is it your 
understanding that Congress had appropriated money for builaing 
those houses ? 

Mrs. Grey. I think of the money they received for the first land 
that they sold under the act of 1882, which allotted the Crow Indians 
upon the reservation, they were to receive $30,000 a year for twenty 
or twenty-five years to build houses on the reservation. 

Senator SurHeRLAND. What I wanted to find out was whether or 
not you claim or think that money had been appropriated for the 

urpose of building these houses which the Indians themselves had 

ullt with their own money. 

Mrs. Grey. In all the houses that I was in I did not see any that 
they were living in—not a single one—that was not built entirely 
with Indian money. There were several houses that they were build- 
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ing, or in course of building, but not finished, being built with appro- 
priated money. 

Senator SurueRLAND. Do you mean partly with Indian money ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; partly. | 
: Senator SUTHERLAND. artly with the Indians’ individual money, 

mean 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; and that they do on the reservation now. The 
Government furnishes the floor and the shingles, and, I think, the 
window and door frames. 

Senator SutruHertanp. Why is it that you complain about that; 
what is the objection—what is the objection to the Indians having 
to spend their own money for building their own houses? 

rs. Grey. That is all right; I think they ought to spend their 
own money. I say they ought to have their own money and spend 
it themselves, but this large amount of money has been spent on the 
reservation and there is nothing there to show for it. 

Senator Branpecee. You filed charges with the President, did 
you not? 

Grey. I did. 

Senator Branpecee. When were those charges filed ? 

Mrs. Grey. A year ago to-morrow. 

Senator Branpecee. You took a copy of what you have there, 
did you? 

Mrs. Grey. No; this is something quite different. This is some- 
thing that has been prepared to take things to the present time. 

Senator Branpecee. What you have there relates to things that 
have happened since you filed your former complaint with the 
President $ 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; this is mostly the treatment that I have personally 
received at the hands of these—well, I won’t say what. ere is no 
word in the English language that expresses it. 

Senator Branpegcer. Who are they ¢ 

Mrs. Grey. Here is one of them [indicating]. 

Senator BranpEcEE. What is his name? 

Mrs. Grey. S. G. Reynolds. 

Senator Gamsie. What position does Mr. Reynolds hold? 

Mrs. Grey. He is agent there. I have been arrested six times-—— 

Senator Branpecee. Did you have any personal interviews with the 
President when you filed these charges? 

Mrs. Grey. I had two long interviews with him. 

Senator Branpecer. At that time, a year ago? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Branpecee. What did he say? 

Mrs. Grey. He said, “ I would not for a moment think of permit- 
ting these things to go on,” and he sent for Secretary Garfield and 
took the things that I had written out for Mr. Leupp and gave them 
to him. He said, “I am going to make this investigation personally ? 

Senator Branpecee.’ Who said sof 

Mrs. Grey. President Roosevelt. 

Senator Branpeger. Did he make it personally ? 

Mrs. Grey. Well, he asked Mr. Garfield to make it. 

Senator Branprcer. Did Mr. Garfield go out there? 
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Mrs. Grey. He sent Mr. Dalby, his private secretary, out, and Mr. 

Garfield himself came out at the opening of the Huntley irrigation 
roject. 

P Senator Branpecee. Do you know whether they ever made any re- 

port to the President? - 

Mrs. Grey. I have the report here, and it is false from beginning 
to end, as any intelligent person will see who will read it. It is only 
necessary to read Mr. Dalby’s report to prove what he is, and what 
kind of business he did when he was out there. 

Senator Branpecee. What do I understand you to say is false from 
beginning to end? 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Dalby’s report. 

Senator Branvecez. Was it approved by Mr. Garfield? 

Mrs. Grey. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecee. And by the President ? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not think the President has ever read it. The 
President is a pretty good cattleman, and when Mr. Dalby said that 
he rode through this cattle range—the cattle in their winter coat, 
mind you—and he himself counted a thousand head of cattle, in 
which he detected 260 Indian brands, while he was riding through 
casually, President Roosevelt knows that it is a human impossibility 


. as he describes what he did. 


Senator BranpEGEE. Have you, since the report that you have‘re- 
ferred to, that was made to Secretary Garfield, complained further to 
the President ? | 

Mrs. Grey. When Mr. Dalby came there, and before beginning his 


\Uinvestigation at all, he arrested me, and I was put in jail and kept 


~ 


there for three months, literally kidnaped. 

Senator BranpEeceE. What was the charge against you? 

Mrs. Grey. The charge was taking money from the Indians. When 
I came here to Washington, as I told you a little while ago, I went to 
Billings, and they gave me $310 to come here for my expenses. I 
came here and told Secretary Garfield I had it; I told Mr. Dalby that 
that was where I got the money, and they said, “ In that case you will 
not mind if you do not publish ”—of course I had a mighty good 
story to publish and was going to publish it. That was what I was 
going to come out even on. They paid my expenses and I was going 
right back. 

Senator Branpecez. I asked you whether you had complained to 
the President that this report of Mr. Dalby’s was false? 

Mrs. Grey. The night before Mr. Dalby arrested me I telegraphed 
to the President what Mr. Dalby was doing; that he would not allow 
us an interpreter, and would not allow us time to get witnesses there, 
and protested against it, but that is all I have done because I have had 
no opportunity to do more. I have been under arrest all this time. — 

Senator BranpEGEE. You have not been under arrest since you 
have been in Washington? 

Mrs. Grey. No. 

Senator BranpEcEE. How long have you been here? 

Mrs. Grey. Just about a month. 

Senator Branpgers. Have you been to see the President? 

Mrs. Grey. Certainly not. What do you think they would do with 
me 
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Senator Branvecee. I think you would be received with great 
courtesy if you requested an audience with the President. 

Mrs. Grey. If you can make the opportunity for me to go, there 
1s nothing that I would like better. 

Senator Branpecee. Well, I am not the President nor his secretary. 

Senator Paynter. I would like to ask a question. You started to 
say some time ago that you told somebody here in the city, the Indian 
Commissioner and Mr. Garfield, that you had received $310, and you 
had a good story to publish, and then you started to say something 
about somebody telling you not to do it. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. Senator Clapp, you have that letter from Mr. 
Garfield and Mr. Dalby both, in which they go into this matter, and 
Mr. Leupp as well, that they would make the investigation out there, 
but 1f I published it I would give them all away, and the agreement 
was that I would not publish and they would make the investigation 
in the way I wanted it. 

The CHarmrman. Have you those letters? 

Mrs. Grey. They are over in the office; yes, sir. 

Senator SurHEerRLAND. They wanted you not to publish your story 
because they feared, or at least you say they feared, that it would 
interfere with the investigation ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SurHERLAND. You had already received money from the 
Indians, and therefore it would not be of any pecuniary benefit to 
you to forego publishing. That is the point, is it? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; that is the point. I did not publish a single 
thing till after my arrest. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You say you were arrrested out there and 
were in jail for three months? 

Mrs. Grey. That is correct. 

Senator SurHERLAND. Were you tried? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; I had a hearing before Judge Mann. 

Senator Surner.anp. Is he a justice of the peace? 

Mrs. Grey. He is a United States commissioner at Billings. 

Senator SurHEerLanp. What did he do, commit you for exami- 
nation ¢ 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Then what became of the case? 

Mrs. Grey. I was bound over to the grand jury and was put in jail 
at Billings. I wrote to my friends for bail, but my letters were 
never received. Judge Lindsay was a man that I wrote to in Den- 
ver, and later I wrote him the second time. He said he never received 
my letter. I also wrote to my brother-in-law, Mr. Asa Briggs—Sen- 
ator Clapp knows him, and he knows he would not let me stay in jail 
if he could get me out. I did not intend to speak about this at all. 

Senator SurHerRLAND. What ultimately became of the case? 

Mrs. Grey. They brought every power that could be brought 

inst me before the grand jury. They had Mr. Morrill, of the 
Lincoln Town-Site Company, there with all his money; and Mr. 
Dalby was there; and they had letters from Mr. Garfield that Mr. 
Reynolds used with one of the trial jurors; and the chief of police of 
the Indians had a letter. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. What became of the case? 
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Mrs. Grey. It was dismissed ; they could not indict me. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. You were not indicted ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; they could not do it. 

Senator Drxon. The grand jury sat at Helena for three weeks and 
heard all this, did they not? 

Mrs. Grey. They were there forty-nine days. 

Senator Dixon. And they examined probably one hundred wit- 
nesses, did they not? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; probably more than that. 

Senator Dixon. And there was a unanimous report? 

Mrs. Grey. I our pardon, there was not a unanimous report. 

Senator Dixon. What was the report ? 

Mrs. Grey. The report was written by Mr. Dalby. 

Senator Dixon. Mr. Dalby wrote the report of the grand jury ? 

Mrs. Grey. Two of the jurors came to me and told me that they 
had never seen that report. Mr. Sniffen was there and heard them 
say the same thing, that they had never seen the report until Mr. 
Johns, who was the clerk, presented it. Mr. Sniffen has an article 
of his in one of the papers, which he afterwards became editor of, 
which will show the kind of a man he is. He produced this docu- 
ment—whatever you want to call it; it was not a report. 

Senator Dixon. Mrs. Grey, did not the Federal grand jury at 
Helena unanimously sign this report after forty-nine days of in- 
vestigation ? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not think any of them signed it at all. 

Senator Dixon. Did the Federal grand jury return it to Judge 
Hunt’s court in Helena? 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Johns did, and the foreman did. There were 
several of the jurors who protested very much against it and did not 
want it done. 

Senator Dixon. Was there not a unanimous report in the Federal 
court at Helena after forty-nine days of investigation, in which they .- 
said they had gone into this matter fully and that there was nothing 
whatever in the charge? 

Mrs. Grey. No; they did not. That was the report that was put 
in and was written by Mr. Dalby. I will give you the names of the 
men, who were very indignant. If they had indicted me, my attor- 
neys were going to poll the jurors and get each one to say why he 
had changed his mind from the time he went in during these forty- 
nine days before he voted against it. It was not a unanimous report, 
and there was not a word of truth in it. They said I had my wit- 
nesses there. The witnesses that the United States attorney called 
were the 100 witnesses against whom the charges were made. They 
did not call the witnesses that I wanted. They called only witnesses 
for the State. 

Senator Dixon. You now state that the grand jury did not bring 
in a unanimous report? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not think it was a unanimous report; no. 

Senator Dixon. Are you stating that as a fact? 

Mrs. Grey. I am stating this much as a fact, that two of the jury- 
men came to me after it was over and said that it was a most out- 
rageous thing. 

enator Dixon. Those were the grand jurors who sat in the case? 
' Mrs. Grey. Two of the grand jurors; yes. 
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Senator Dixon. The grand jury voted 11 to 7 to indict you, did 
it not 

Mrs. Grey. The grand jury was 10 to 7. 

Senator Dixon. Ten to indict and 7 to acquit? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. When I went in the first time—on the first day— 
there was not a single juryman against me, except two, Johns and 
one other man. Mr. Pickett said they took only twenty minutes to 
decide the case. When the jurymen heard the story of this case they 
asked Mr. Rosch, who was the district attorney, to allow me to be 
called, as they wanted to hear my side of the case. He refused to 
allow me to be called. 

The CHarrMan. What grand juror told you that? 

Mrs. Grey. That was said to my attorney. ° 

The Cuarrman. I thought you said it was a grand juror? 

Mrs. Grey. The grand jury asked Mr. Walsh, my attorney, to have 
me called. 

The CHairMan. I ask you again, then, what grand juror it was? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know the names of the men who did it, but 
that was a fact, because the grand jury was taken three times before 
Judge Hunt before I was called—you know that, I guess. 

Senator Dixon. No; I was here in Washington. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, they were. 

Senator Dixon. I want to know everything that occurred; I am 
very anxious to know it. I have seen the Montana newspapers and 
I have seén the report of the grand jury. 

Mrs. Grey. You saw the report probably that was in the Record, 
that Mr. Dalby wrote, and of which he had a special edition struck 
off and sent around to the different people. You did not see the one 
in the Independent ? 

Senator Dixon. Yes; I have seen all of them. Then, you now state 
to the Senate committee that Dalby wrote the report of the Federal 
grand jury? 

Mrs. Grey. I say that two of the jurymen told me that. 

The Cuatrman. Now, what two jurymen told you that? 

Mrs. Grey. I suppose it is all right for me to give their names, is it 
not 

The CHarrman. It certainly is; that is what we are here for. 

Mrs. Grey. It was Mr. Peterson and Mr. Drake. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know their initials? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know;; it is a little bit of a town. Mr. Drake 
lives in Billings. 

The Cuatrman. Where does Peterson live? 

Mrs. Grey. At the Capital Café; it is on the principal street of 
Helena. What is the principal street there? 

Senator Drxon. Main street. 

Mrs. Grey. The other one who did not vote against me and who 
was very indignant about it was Oscar Beck. 

Senator Dixon. Of the Beck Laundry? Did you read the report 
of the Federal grand jury? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I did not read all of that stuff. 

The CHarrman. Now, you say that Peterson and Drake told you 
that Dalby wrote the report for the grand jury? 

Mrs. Grey. They told me they had never seen that report until it 
was put on the table and Dalby must have written it. Mr. Sniffen 
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was there and knows the same thing, if I am telling it a little 
differently. 

Senator Dixon. Did the Federal grand jury, at the conclusion of 
their report, after this forty-nine days of investigation, use these 
words: 

As for Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey, the lady charged by the Federal authorities 
with a violation of the statutes relating to the illegal securing of moneys from 
wards of the Government, the fact has been clearly established that the 
charges made by her were altogether visionary and entirely incapable of sub- 
stantiation. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. May I take that paper for a moment, and I will 
read you something that comes before that—if this is the same one 
that I saw. ° 

Senator Dixon. Will you please answer my question, if that was 
the prand jury’s report ! 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, that is what I say; I saw it in the paper. I was 
not in court when it was read. The article further states: “To 
prevent any assertions of unfairness being made by either side after 
the grand jury adjourned, we allowed the widest latitude in our in- 
vestigation,” said a grand juror to-day. “The statement in this 
morning’s paper that witnesses suggested by Mrs. Grey or the Indian 
Rights Association were not allowed to appear before the grand 
jury, is a deliberate falsehood. Every witness they suggested was 
called and testified. In most instances it simmered down to this: ‘I 
don’t know myself, but John Smith told me that Bill Jones said that 
Ike Hampton said ’—this was largely the kind of testimony we were 
eompelled to listen to.” That is absolutely, utterly, totally, and 
wholly false. Our witnesses were not called. 

Senator Dixon. This is a grand juryman’s statement? 

Mrs. Grey. No; this was a part of the report, I think. I wish you 
had gotten the Independent, because that account was far better. 
This was written by Dalby himself. 

Senator Dixon. Dalby wrote the newspaper article? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; he was in Mr. Greenfield’s room. 

Senator Paynter. Who is Greenfield ? 

Mrs. Grey. He was the Associated Press correspondent out there, - 
and on this same day or a little before this I wanted to get some press 
notices sent out from Helena and could not do it. 

Senator Dixon. You were quite active in getting press notices out, 
were you not! 

Mrs. Grey. No; this was the first one I had tried to send out. 

Senator Dixon. In your charges filed in the Billings Inquirer 

Mrs. Grey. I did not file any charges there. 

Senator Dixon. Did you write the articles? 

Mrs. Grey. I did, and that is the paper they bought off; instead of 
suing for libel they bought the paper off. 

Senator Dixon. The paper has suspended ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; it is published, and publishes against me now. 

Senator Dixon. They have chan ed their attitude? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; they changed very suddenly. 

Senator Drxon. In those two articles in the Billings Inquirer you 
charged Secretary Garfield with malfeasance in office, did you not? 

Mrs. Grey. Everything that it was possible to charge him with I 
charged him with. 
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Senator Dixon. You charged him with prevarication? 

Mrs. Grey. Not prevarication, but deliberate lies. 

Senator Drxon. You charged him with being interested financially 
' in these schemes? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I do not think I did. 

Senator Drxon. Are you sure of that? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not think I ever did, because I do not think he is. 

Senator Dixon. You charged Mr. Leupp with prevarication also? 

Mrs. Grey. Or absolute foolishness, I do not know which; he can 
have his choice. A man who will say that the Indian takes to sugar- 
beet raising as a German takes to science or an Italian to art, you 
know it is absolutely absurd. 

Senator Dixon. Did you or not, in these newspaper articles printed 
in the Billings Enquirer, charge Commissioner Leupp with lying? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know whether I did or not; I charged him 
with most everything on earth. 

Senator Dixon. Did you charge him with being financially inter- 
ested in this matter ? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know whether I did or not. The fact is I 
never read those things after they were written. - 

Senator Dixon. But you wrote them ? 

Mrs. Grey. I wrote them; yes. 

Senator Drxon. You charged the Commissioner with being inter- 
ested in the Lincoln Townsite Company, did you not? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. It is funny you never heard of that. 

Senator Dixon. Did you not charge him with being interested in 
the Lincoln Townsite Company ? ° 

Mrs. Grey. If vou want to say I did, I did. I do not know whether 
T did or not. I do not know whether he is or not. 

Senator Dixon. Did you in those written articles charge—— 

Mrs. Grey. If you have ever written for newspapers you will know 
that you write an article and turn it out, and that is the end of it. 
You do not remember always what you write. I know the gist of 
what I said. 

Senator Dixon. What was the gist of the charges against the 
Commissioner ? 

Mrs. Grey. Just what I told him when he was here; that was my 
charge against him. 

Senator Dixon. I am asking you now what was the gist of your 
charges against him. 

Mrs. Grey. Just exactly as I have stated. He came to the Crow 
Agency in a private car of the Burlington Railroad with the general 
superintendent of that road, and the car was switched off to the Crow 
Agency with the general superintendent, Mr. Gillette, who was a 
member of the Lincoln Townsite Company. 

Senator Dixon. Did you charge him in these articles with being 
financially interested in the Lincoln Townsite Company ? 

. Grey. I do not know that he 1s. 

Senator Branpeaee. Do you know whether or not he is? 

Mrs. Grey. I say I do not know. He was very closely connected 
with them. 

Senator Branveces. But you have made the charge. Do you know 
anything about it? 
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Mrs. Grey. I say he probably was, and if he was not he was 
scarcely the man to protect these Indians against those people. I 
think I remember saying that if he came there so closely associated 
with them, and so indebted to them, he was not the man to protect 
the Indians against those people. 

Senator Dixon. Did he come to Billings in a private car ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; he did not say it was not so. He came with Mr. 
Gillette and the car was switched off there. 

Senator Drxon. He tells me differently now. 

Mrs. Grey. He told me at the time that he did, and he did. 

Senator Dixon. No matter what he says now? 

Mrs. Grey. He told me he did; he never denied it. 

Senator Dixon. He will be the best evidence as to that. 

Senator Paynrer. Do you mean he told you that he did, or that 
in talking about it you said he did and he did not deny it? 

Mrs. Grey. When I made the statement his reply was just what 
I have said. “I can prove by Mr. Curtis that I paid my fare.” 
That was his reply to the whole thing; just as he said when he was 
here a moment ago. 

Senator Curtis. Do I understand you to charge that the Govern- 
ment officials know that this Lincoln Townsite Company has charge 
and control of 13 town sites of the irrigated land, or the land under 
the irrigation project of the Government ? 

Mrs. Grey. Now, you know, Senator Curtis, I am not positive 
whether they did or not. If these charges that I made, and which 
I spoke of, come, you will see that I mentioned the Lincoln Townsite 
Company as acquiring land to which they had no right, and it was 
not proper and should be investigated. 

Senator Curtis. And that the Government should know—— 


Mrs. Grey. Yes; whom these lands belong to and how they got - 


them. 

Senator Curtis. This led you to charge that they knew of two 
town sites at least owned by this Lincoln Townsite Company on the 
Crow Reservation ! 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; they must have, because they have acquired the 
land. The land was sold last May, and if you remember a short 
while ago there was a bill which Senator Dixon got through allow- 
ing them to mortgage their land. Those are the settlers who came 
to Montana and allowed them to mortgage their land on the Crow 
Reservation. 

Senator Curtis. To allow what? 

Mrs. Grey. The settlers, the homesteaders. This is right down in 
the district. This was all the Crow Reservation at one time. The 
towns there belong to the town-site company. You know Hardin, 
do you not? 

Senator Dixon. I do not. 

Mrs. Grey. You know who Carl Rankin is, do you not—do you 
read the Billings Enquirer? 

Senator Drxon. I never saw it: I saw it on the Secretary’s table. 

Mrs. Grey. The Billings Gazette, that stands better with you. 
That is Mr. Moss’s paper. That had an advertisement about lke 
that [indicating]. John Rankin, agent for the Lincoln Townite 
Company; residence, Crow Agency. 
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Senator Dixon. You also charge Colonel Rankin of Senator Cur} 
tis’s State of being financially interested. 

Senator Paynter. Who is het 

Mrs. Grey. He is the alloting agent. 

Senator Drxon. What did you charge Colonel Rankin with? 

Mrs. Grey. I said the dead allotments of the Crow Reservation were 
grouped along the east side of the Big Horn River and no allotments 
were put there; that the Indian who was allotted there had not 

to sell. That has been all denied, but the fact remains that 
every allotment in there is now in the hands of these people. 

Senator Dixon. Of the Lincoln Townsite Company ! 

Mrs. Grey. The Lincoln Townsite Company is very elastic; some- 
times the members would buy lands individually and sometimes the 
company bought, as they did at Hardin and Custer. Those towns 
there are in the name of the Lincoln Townsite Company. 

Senator ScurHerRLanp. You said the allotments were in the hands 
of the company; did you mean that? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; dead allotments. 

Senator SurHEeRLAND. In what way are the allotments in the hands 
of the company ! 

Mrs. Grey. They have been bought. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. How could they buy the allotments? 

Mrs. Grey. They were sold to the highest bidder. 

Senator Curtis. At public auction, were they not? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know; it was all done at the Crow Agency. 

Senator Crrris. Well, they have a regular form, have they not, 
that applies to every Indian reservation in the United States? 

Mrs. Grey. Secretary Garfield said that he was perfectly satisfied 
with the way it was done, but the fact remains that they did get all 

of the land. 

" Senator Curtis. This same company ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; or those allied to them. 

Senator Dixon. They were the high bidders at the sale, were they? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know; I was not there, and I do not know any- 
thing about it. 

Senator Curtis. You said something about the cattle owned by 
the Indians. Did you make any charge with reference to the man- 
agement, or handling rather, of the tribe herd up there? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; the Indians had this big herd of cattle. That 
was during Mr. Edwards’s reign, and they were all stolen through 
the Garvin Basin, most all of them. It happened that Mr. Edwards 
was agent there, and the Indians had all gone to a circus up at Bil- 
lings, and the police who were up in this district were all removed; 
there were no police up in this end of the country at all, and the 
Indians’ cattle went over in the basin. Two men were arrested and 
sent to the penitentiary—they did not deny it—Bob Lee and Sam 
Garvin—for stealing these cattle. Thev served each a vear. Bob 
Lee is Mr. Edwards’s closest associate in business, is he not? = 

Senator Dixon. I do not know, I am sure. 

Mrs. Grey. You know Mr. Edwards? 

Senator Drxon. Yes. 

, nator Curtis. Mr. Edwards was Indian agent at that time, was 
e 
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Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. Where does he live? 

Mrs. Grey. At Forsythe. 

Senator Paynter. You say he was convicted of stealing cattle? 

Mrs. Grey. Not he; those other two men. 
Senator Curtis. Do you know how many cattle were stolen at that 
time 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know, but the herd practically, because when 
they came to issue their herd afterwards there was not one to go 
around ; there were 1,700 odd Indians, and after that they had $86,000 
worth of cattle put on and they were supposed to be issued to the 
Indians, and I know a great many of them who never got any of 
those cattle. 

Senator Branpeces. What do you claim was wrong in the way 
these allotments were acquired by the Lincoln Townsite Company ! 

Mrs. Grey. When Mr. Rankin was making the allotments on the 


” Crow Reservation—they must sell the dead allotments, you know— 


the dead allotments were put along the east side of the Big Horn 
River. That is,a very fine piece of land. The orphan children were 
put there—a great many of them,and Mr. Reynolds was appointed 
guardian for the children. Now, those lands have been acquired; 
they have passed out of the hands of the tribts; in other words, they 
are now held by the Lincoln Townsite Company and the people who 
are with them. 

Senator Branpecee. But I ask you this, if the law provides that 
dead allotments, as you call them, shall be sold ‘at public auction to 
the highest bidder, and this company was the highest bidder, or its 
members were the highest bidders, what is awful about that 
method of dis osition? 

Mrs. Grey. Simply that it 1s a very great scandal all through Mon- 
tana. They talk about it. You must have heard them talk about 
the way Fred Foster got all that land. 

Senator Branpecee. If it is according to law, what is the cause of 
the scandal about it? 

Mrs. Grey. It was unlawful for Mr. Bear to get his permit for his 
sheep to go on the land; he got that unlawfully and it was a fraudu- 
lent approval. 

Senator Branpecge. If this transaction has been done according to 
law, what do you want us to do about it? 

Mrs. Grey. I want you to investigate the matter before the Crow 
Reservation is opened—before you take a million dollars of Indian 
money and put it in the hands of these people. 

Senator GamBLe. Did you ever hear of a bidder for these lands, as 
competitors of this town-site company, who bid higher than the 
town-site company did, yet they did not receive the land? 

Mrs. Grey. I have never gone into it at all. That was a matter 
that I asked to have investigated. I gave you the fact that the town- 
site company owned the land, and the way it had been acquired. 

Senator Dixon. In order that this might be perfectly clear I will 
say that the Burlington Railroad cuts across the southeast corner of 
the reservation. The 13 town sites that she complains of as now bemg 
owned by the Burlington Railroad are on the north side of the ceded 
strip, under the Government irrigation canal. The town site is on 


- both lines of road. : 
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Mrs. Grey. Yes; but both lines of road are under one management 
in Montana. . 

Senator Dixon. That is news to me, too, Mrs. Grey. The Northern 
Pacific and Burlington road ¢ 

Mrs. Grey. Is there any difference between two trains that run cars 
interchangeably ¢ 

Senator Drxon. I never knew they were under one management. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; you know the name of the general superintendent 
there. He runs both roads. 

Senator Drxon. That is news to me—that the Burlington and 
Northern Pacific have the same superintendent. 

Mrs. Grey. Did you ever hear of the Northern Pacific mergers? 

Senator Dixon. Yes. 

Mrs. Grey. You know they are still in effect, do you not, and that 
they apply to this district? 

nator Dixon. I did not know that they had the same division 
superintendent. I am quite positive that you are mistaken about 
at. 

Mrs. Grey. He runs down the two lines. I know it very well. I 
think his name is Allen. 

Senator Paynter. During the early part of Mrs. Grey’s testimony 
the impression seemed to prevail with Senator Dixon, and Senator 
Sutherland also seemed to think that title could not be acquired to 
these town sites by the Government, but from what Senator Curtis 
said it seems to me it can be done. . 

Senator Drxon. That is what I want to say, so that you will not 
get it confused. Here [indicating on map] is the Burlington line; it 
is still in the Indian reservation, and, as I understand from Mrs. 
Grey’s story, the Lincoln Townsite Company have bought allotments 
along the line, which is now in the limits of the reservation. 

Senator Paynter. Can the title to dead allotments be acquired by 
purchase ? 

Senator Drxon. Yes; under the law they can be purchased. He 
says, also, that the Lincoln Townsite Company owns these 13 town 
sites which were laid off by the irrigation company. 

Senator Paynter. But the title ought to be in the Government? 

Mrs. Grey. I think there was an act—and I asked Mr. Savage that 
very question when I was in Billings. I said, “ How did they get 
those town sites?” He said, “ They acquired them.” 

Senator Branpecrre. Have you any evidence to show that they have 
got them ? 

Mrs. Grey. The records will show. 

Senator Branpeces. What records? 

Mrs. Grey. The land records. 

The CHarmman. She stated, Senator Brandegee, before you came 
in, that Mr. Savage showed her a map—— 

Mrs. Grey. I have the map. 

The CHamman. You said that Mr. Savage showed you a map, and 
on the map he had marked these town sites, and he told you that they 
belonged to this town-site company. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Branpecer. But I am asking her what records show that! 

The Carman. The only record that she has referred to is the map 
shown by Mr. Savage. 
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Senator Branpscee. But what was that map? 

Mrs. Grey. It was a map that was issued by the project itself. It 
was just a little map published by the Burlington road, by the Lincoln 
Town-Site Company. 

Senator Branpecer. You do not claim that that is a record which 
is reliable to show the ownership? 

Mrs. Grey. No; he simply gave me this map and said, “ These are 
the townships.” 

The Cuarrman. That is Mr. Savage, of the Reclamation Service. 

Senator Branpeare. I know it, but that is not a record. 

Mrs. Grey. But in the office at Billings there must be a record. 

Senator Branpeceg. I am asking where the record is. 

Mrs. Grey. I was arrested, so I do not know. I could not find out 
anything up there. 

Senator BranpecEr. Don’t you know where the records showing 
the title of this land are? 

Mrs. Grey. I went to the land office at Billings and tried to find 
out something about the records there and they said all the records 
were kept at the agency. It was something about this dead allotment 
land, and I can not say. I do not know where they are. 

Senator SurHERLAND. There must have been some misunderstand- 
ing or mistake about it; because, as I understand, the lease of these 
town sites could only be acquired by actual occupants. They would 
not be sold; a town site could not be sold to a company. I do not 
understand any way by which it can be acquired. 

Mrs. Grey. I will give you the map that Mr. Savage gave you, and 
you can take it as a guide. 

Senator Paynter. Did you make and file a copy of these charges 
with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs? 

Mrs. Grey. Did I do what? | 

Senator Paynter. Did you specify these various charges against 
the management out there with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs? 

Mrs. Grey. I tried to file them with him. 

Senator Paynter. We could get the charges she made. 

Mrs. Grey. When I came to give them to him, Mr. Conser told me 
that Mr. Leupp was indefinitely engaged, so I took the charges and 
went over to the President and left them with him. Mr. Dalby has 
them. I do not think there will be a bit of trouble in finding them. 


The Cuarirman. It is now 12 o’clock and the committee will stand 
adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, April 2, 1908, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
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CoMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Unirep STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1908. 


The committee met pursuant to adjournment at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Present: Senators Clapp (chairman), Sutherland, Brandegee, Cur- 
tis, Brown, Dixon, Stone, Paynter, Owen, McCumber, Ganble, 
Tavlor, and Johnston. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES R. GARFIELD, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR. 


The CHarrman. The committee will now hear Secretary Garfield. 

Secretary GARFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I simply desire 
to say that the President directed that Mrs. Grey be given every 
facility in the Indian Office for the purpose of preparing a statement 
of the charges which she desired to make against the agent at the 
Crow Indian Agency. At that time Mrs. Grey had no statement in 
writing. She was given every facility at the office to obtain all the 
papers from the records that she desired, and to search for every 
paper in the records which she might care for. As a result of sev- 
eral days of such investigation, Mrs. Grey had prepared—whether 
from her own dictation or not I do not know—a statement which was 
presented to me and which appears in my files in file No. 5236, part 1. 
This typewritten statement was used as the formal charges made by 
Mrs. Grey against the Indian agent, and upon those formal charges 
the investigation was ordered. 

The Cuarrman. Is this the only written statement that you know 
of that has been presented by Mrs. Grey in this proceeding ? 

Secretary GARFIELD. It is; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you please hand it to the reporter for identi- 
fication ? 

The paper referred to was marked “ Exhibit J. R. G. No. 1,” and 
appears in the Appendix, pp. 604-623. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HELEN PIERCE GREY—Resumed. 


—, 


Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey having resumed the stand, testified further, 
as follows: 

The Cuairman. Now, Mrs. Grey, you may resume your statement. 

Mrs. Grey. By way of introduction I submit certain letters that 
will establish my reputation as having been a writer and a person of 
responsibility, at least before I got into this matter. 

About the last week of October, 1906, I went to the Crow Reserva- 
tion, and have been arrested since then six times, being bound over to 
the grand jury on a charge of obtaining money from the Indians, and 
making a contract with them without the consent of the Secretary of 
the Interior. The arrest was made under the direction of Secretary 
Garfield. (See report of Mr. Dalby.) The charge was technical. 
The stenographic report of my preliminary hearing is attached; it 
has been in the hands of some of the best lawyers of the United States, 
who say there is nothing in it whatsoever on which anyone could be 
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legally held. (See report of preliminary hearing.) Mr. Sniffen has 
those papers and they will be submitted. 

To go back to the beginning, I went to the Crow Reservation the 
last week of October, 1906. I was writing for Eastern publications 
as a free lance, and also for a correspondence bureau composed of 
Mr. W. Byles and myself, 208 Bee Building, Omaha, Nebr., having 
certain arrangements with the Burlington Railroad, as per letters at- 
tached. It was the time of the Crow fair, and I had the permission 
of Agent Reynolds to be there. 

Later, to get other material for articles, I went to Frank Gordon’s, 
at Forty Mile Ranch, on the Little Horn. While here very many 
Indians who seemed to have confidence in me came to ask me about 
signing the agricultural leases to establish a sugar-beet industry on 
the reservation; also to ask if 1t were not possible for them to get 
relief from the oppression of the Heinrich Eattle Company and the 
Bair Sheep Company, which together practically had monopolized 
the reservation. Many of the Indians were desperately poor, driven 
to buying at $15 a head lumpy-jawed beef from the lessors; and also 
hungrily eating sheep dead from disease. Their allotments largely 
were fenced into the big pastures, and the Indians received abso- 
lutely nothing for this land. The agent receives about $40,000 a 
year lease money, but it is not within the memory of any Indian 
to receive his share of this lease money after expenses and irregular 
employees had been paid by the agent. 

The Heinrich Cattle Company occupies a pasture on the West 
Soap Creek district, 40 miles long by 20 miles wide. In March, when 
the first grass starts, the Heinrich cattle are turned out of this big 
pasture onto the Indians’ grazing land and allotments; and the big 
pasture rests till autumn. The grass matures in July, so that Hein- 
rich has two growths on his permits. The Indians complained 
bitterly of the Heinrich cattle. here they have farms their fences 
do not keep the cattle out, as per Dalby’s report B. (Page 4, head, 
F. M. Heinrich.) The agent holds that if an Indian allotment is 
not fenced, the Indian has no right over it. On the way from Lodge 
Grass to West Soap Creek I saw miles of cedar posts set in the ground 
by the Indians who had tried to fence their allotments, but were 
unable to get wire. I can give you the names of as many of those 
Indians as you want in this district. It is the custom of the Hein- 
rich Cattle Company at round-up time to cut out the Indian cattle 
at remote points, so that they are lost, and the Indians claim they 
get no increase. They occasionally get notice of a sale of stock bear- 
ing their brand, when the agent sends them a check without specify- 
ing when the stock was sold, to whom, or for how much. (See Ex- 
hibit B.) I have one of those letters to show you. Indians have 
been forbidden frequently by the farmers to work the Heinrich cattle 
in order to cut out their own, thus being unable to know what they 
have or to take care of it, although these cattle are on their own 
grazing land and their public grazing land that is set aside for 
them. The Heinrich Cattle Company in the eight years has paid 
$10,750, and is supposed to run about 3,000 head. (This is from Mr. 
Dalby’s report.) His permits have been so irregular, many of them 
being personal arrangements between himself and the agent entirely 
contrary to the strict regulations of the Department, that it is im- 
possible to more than roughly estimate both the number of the 
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cattle and the prices paid. (See report of Inspector Dalby, heading, 
F. M. Heinrich.) 

As a witness before the grand jury in Helena, E. L. Dana, the 
principal lessor on the reservation, estimated from the cattle he knew 
personally to have been bought by the Heinrich Cattle Company and 
turned onto the reservation, that they must run about half as man 
as he (Dana) does himself. In the past five years Mr. Dana has paid, 
in round numbers, not counting some $5,000 paid for individual allot- 
ments, $70,000. He says he does not pay one-half of what he ought 
to. But you know Mr. E. L. Dana. He lives at Parkman. He has 
been there thirty years. 

Senator Dixon. No; I do not know him. 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Dana is a successful cattleman, of the highest 
standing, living at Parkman, Wyo., just off the reservation, where 
he has been about thirty years. He estimates, in this way, that Hein- 
rich has underpaid the Indians $25,000. 

John Booze, a cattleman of equally high standing—John Booze is 
of the Basin Cattle Company. Do you know him? He is with Mr. 
Arnold, at the First National Bank at Billings—one of the directors 
of the bank. 

Senator Dixon. I do not know him. 

Mrs. Grey. You know who he is, do you not? Have you not heard 
of the Basin Cattle Company ? 

Senator Dixon. Never. 

Mrs. Grey. You know Mr. Arnold? 

Senator Dixon. I know Mr, Arnold. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, you know Mr. Arnold owns the Basin Cattle 
Company. You know Mr. Arnold is a man of good standing, do 

ou not ¢ 

J John Booze, a cattleman of equally high standing, offered $2 a 
head for 10,000 cattle, making as much in six months as Heinrich 
has paid in eight years for less land. He was willing’ to have the 
cattle counted in by the Indians and counted out by the Indians, so 
they would know exactly how many were put on. Heinrich pays 
$4.50 and $5 for hay; Booze offered $7. Mr. Booze has been foreman 
of the Heinrich Cattle Company, I believe, and he estimates.that the 
Heinrich Cattle Company is running no less cattle than Mr. Dana 
himself, as many cattle are turned in secretly from the Garvin Basin 
entrance. Mr. Booze’s offer was rejected, and he was ordered to take 
cattle he had on the reservation off. His address is Ewing, Mont. 

While at Gordon’s many Indians came to me, asking me if there 
were not some way by which they could let their allotments to Mr. 
Booze. The Heinrich cattle are generally spoken of on the reserva- 
tion as the “agent’s cattle.” He is always present when they are 
rounded or shipped. The first year Mr. Reynolds was agent about 
300 head of the Bull Mountain Cattle Company, bearing his regis- 
tered brand, were turned on the reservation. The line rider said to 
me—now, his name is Bob; I don’t know what his last name is, but he 
is well known on the reservation, and lives at Gordon’s. The line 
rider said to me: “I asked Heinrich how many cattle there were. He 
said he didn’t know. I replied, ‘ That’s a funny way to buy cattle— 
without counting them,’ and he said, ‘They were priced to me so 
cheap by the agent that I took the bunch.’” That is the way the 
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Heinrich Cattle Company came to get this Bull Mountain cattle 
when Mr. Reynolds was first made agent. 

Two Indians, Charles Yarlet and Ten Bear, were hired to drive 
these cattle on the reservation, and afterwards as cowboys, working 
under Heinrich’s agent, Cark Leiter, who is on the Government roll, 
drawing a salary of $75 per month as boss herder. Now, there has 
not been a herd, I think, since 1902, yet before the grand jury we 
proved that he was drawing this money. Mr. Dalby’s report says that 
he was working as agent for Heinrich. He was running h:s own 
cattle, and he was drawing this money, and the records will show 
that. 

Senator Dixon. You say there was no Crow herd at this time? 

Mrs. Grey. That is what they brought out before the grand jury, 
that there was none. 

Senator Dixon. And has not been since 1902? 

Mrs. Grey. 1902, I think, was the time it was issued. There were 
some other cattle put on afterwards, so they say, but the Indians 
seem to differ from those who were at Helena, and I do not know 
how it 1s. That is something that will have to be found out. There 
was $86,000 spent for cattle. The Treasurer’s report shows that it 
was spent. Whether the cattle were put on the reservation is yet 
to be decided. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. When vou say this man was drawing a sal- 
arv of $75 a month, do you mean it was from the Government? 

Mrs. Grey. From the Government as boss herder. He was first 
carried as an irregular employee, and from the letters that were 
produced before the grand jury it may be stated that he is now on 
as one of the regular employees on the roll. At the time of the grand 
jury, when Ten Bear was wanted as a witness against the agent, it 
was found that he had been thrown into the agency jail on some 
charge unknown, which his cousin, Arnold Costo Prior, could not 
find out, except that Van Hoose, the farmer, had ordered him ar- 
rested on a charge of drunkenness that occurred, it was alleged, two 
months previous. They tried to find out why Ten Bear was arrested. 
From the last letter I had from him he was still in jail serving his 
sixty days’ sentence. It is-the universal belief of the Indians that 
Ten Bear was thrown into jail solely because he would have been too 
strong a witness. He has never been known to drink. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Was he convicted before some court ? 

Mrs. Grey. Oh, no; they don’t have any court. All they do is to 
say, ‘“ Put this man into jail,” and he goes into jail. 

Senator SuTyerRLanpb. On whose order was he sent to jail? 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Reynolds's. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. The Indian agent? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. Mr. Van Hoose, when he was in Helena at the 
trial, was asked why Ten Bear was in jail. He said: “I did not ar- 
rest him: I sent him over to the agency. Mr. Reynolds wanted to see 
him.” Ife said he was not arrested. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Is he in jail awaiting trial for something, or 
has he been convicted of something ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; they don’t have to have any trial. They take them 
and put them in jail. They took me plenty of times and put me in 
jail. If they did that to me, what would they do to the Indians? 
That was one of the regular things we protested against there. 
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Senator Dixon. There was a complaint filed against you by the 
United States commissioner, was there not ? 


Mrs. Grey. Not the first five times I was arrested. I was arrested, 


but they did not hold me over night. . 

Senator Dixon. They arrested you and put you off the reservation, 
did they not? 

Mrs. Grey. No; they arrested me and were going to put me into the 
insane asvlum. 

Senator Dixon. Were they going to arrest you for insanity ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; they said I was insane. They got this doctor, 
who quarantined the reservation for smallpox. 


Senator Dixon. They did not file any charges of insanity against-~ 


you, did they ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; because I prevented it. You know Fred Server? 
He is the one who keeps the hotel at the agency. They said I was in- 
sane, and they put it through the town that I was insane and they 
were going to have the commission sit there while I was there. I was 
not under arrest then. but had been the night before. I was too ill 
to leave my room. The hotel keeper locked the door and said they 
could not come in. He wired for Doctor Marshall, and that ended the 
matter; but they had told it everywhere that I was crazy. You must 
have heard of that? 

Senator Dixon. No; I am not familiar with this matter. 

Mrs. Grey. If you have not, you are the only one who has not. 

_ Senator Dixon. I have read in the newspaper about the grand 
jury. 

Mrs. Grey. You know what sort of stuff they are writing. I do 
not refer to the Billings Enquirer, because I wrote that myself, and 
I will say that it was as nasty as I could make it, but I had to do 
something. When a Cabinet minister causes the statement made 
before the chief of police that I am a dangerous blackmailer, and it 
is done while he is right in town, what chance have I among stran- 

ers? 
. Senator Dixon. What Cabinet officer told you that you were a 
blackmailer ? 

Mrs. Grey. It came directly from Secretary Garfield to the exec- 
utive officers of the Indians Rights Association. He said I was an 
adventuress. That was the thing they have been giving out far and 
wide. Is that not right, Mr. Garfield ? 

Secretary GarriELp. It is very far from right, Mrs. Grey. 

Mrs. Grey. That is the way it came to me, and Secretary Garfield 
was in Billings at the time the report was made that I was a danger- 
ous blackmailer. 

Secretary GarFieLp. I do not care to interrupt Mrs. Grey’s state- 
ment, but the statement which she has just made is without any truth 
whatever. 

Mrs. Grey. The matter I have stated is a matter of record with the 
chief of police in Billings. 

Senator Dixon. Secretary Garfield was not in Billings, was he? 

Mrs. Grey. He was in Billings at that time. It was the time of 
the opening of the Huntlev project. 

Senator Sctruertanp. Do you know that it 1s a matter of record 
that the Secretary interfered in the matter; is it a matter of record 
somewhere that Secretary Garfield did these things that you speak of ? 
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Mrs. Grey. Yes; it is in Mr. Dalby’s report that he went over the 
case with Secretary Garfield. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. That is stated in his report ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. .I think it states it in just that many words. Is 
that not right, Mr. Sniffen? — 

Mr. Snirren. I have the report here. 

Mrs. Grey. We will bring that out afterwards. There has been 
very much said that I can not remember in the report, but it is inv 
impression that it is in the report. I know that the matter of my 
being charged before a chief of police as being a blackmailer is a 
matter of record in Billings. 

Senator Dixon. Who made the charge that you were a blacik- 
mailer ? 

Mrs. Grey. It was from Mr. Dalby and Mr. Reynolds, while Secre- 
tary Garfield was in town. They all came up to the opening, and Mr. 
Dalby says in his report—he made this report to Secretary Garfield— 
that the case was complete against me at this time. 

Senator Drxon. You said that he charged in the police court that 
you were a blackmailer. 

Mrs. Grey. No, sir. I said to the chief of police at Billings. 

Senator Owen. You do not mean to say that Secretary Garfield 
made the charge against you, do you? 

Mrs. Grey. What I mean to say is that Mr. Dalby said in his report 
that he came up from Crow Agency and went over the matter and 
made the full report to Secretary Garfield. They were all in town at 
this time, and at that time this charge was given to Chief Talgo that 
I was a blackmailer, and it came from this source. Now, Secretary 
Garfield had received the report of these subordinates, and naturally 
I suppose he knew what they were doing, and I think Mr. Dalby in 
his report says he went into it fully with Mr. Garfield. I know also 
from the letters that were written afterwards, that came to the Crow 
Reservation, that Secretary Garfield wrote that anyone who opposed 
the agent would have to leave the agency. Is that not right? 

Secretary GarFrieLp. The record will speak for itself, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mrs. Grey. There were these three letters that I know of that 
came. Qne was to the Indian chief of police, Big Medicine, just as 
they were coming to the trial in Helena. I do not think you will find 
I am mistaken even in the records, let alone the inference. | 

The Indians complain, even more bitterly, of the Bair sheep. 
C. M. Bair has permits to run 35,000 sheep in the Pryor. district, he 
paying $7,000. The records of the Department show gross fraud, in 
which the agent was a party, by which these sheep were allowed on 
the reservation in place of those of T. J. Murphy, of Helena (we 
went into all this yesterday), who bid $8,600 for the same privilege. 
The Bair sheep, having permits on 400,000 acres of unallotted land 
in the Pryor district, are to be found all over the district on allotted 
and unallotted land, too, in all districts of the Crow Reservation. 

Senator Dixon. You testified yesterday that you were only in and 
upon one of the six districts of the reservation. Now you are mak- 
ing charges against the whole reservation as to these sheep. 

Mrs. Grey. I say the records of the Department show gross frauds. 
You will find the protest from the Pryor district from Big Horn in 
the Department, and I was in the other districts. 
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Senator Drxon. But what I want to know is this: You testified to 
the committee yesterday that you were in only one of the districts of 
the reservation. 

Mrs. Grey. No; I have been on other districts. The Crow Agency 
is a district, with Black Lodge between that and Lodge Grass. 

Senator Dixon. How many of the districts were you on? 

Mrs. Grey. That I can not say, because I do not know the bound- 
aries of the districts. I never was in the Pryor and never in the 
Big Horn district; I think I have been in all the other districts, but 
I do not know, because I do not know where the boundaries are. 

Senator Dixon. Are these sheep running on the allotted lands in 
the Pryor district? : 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; they are. 

Senator Dixon. If you were never there, on what do you base that 
statement? 

Mrs. Grey. On the protests that are on file in the Department. The 
Department records will show that they are there. 

enator Dixon. Are the sheep now grazing on the allotted land in 
the Pryor district? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know. ‘fr. Dalby persuaded Mr. Bair to 
put them back again to help the Indians. I think most of them are 
gone back now, but I do not know. 

Secretary GarFieLp. Not wishing to interrupt Mrs. Grey, I will 
say that if she, in referring to Department records, will indicate what 
records they are, I will see that they are all presented to the commit- 
tee—any ones that she desires. 

Mrs. Grey. Those are the records of the transaction which referred 
to the putting of the Bair sheep on the reservation. There was a let- 
ter of Plenty Coos and some letters of Mr. Reynolds, and a letter of 
protest from the Indians, and Mr. Murphy’s telegrams with reference 
to that permit. There is a whole lot of correspondence that I saw 
when I was here last year. 

Secretary GarrieLp. Are they referred to in the memorandum of 
complaint that you filed with the Department ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, Secretary Garfield. 

Secretary GarFieLp. Then they can be readily identified ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, Secretary Garfield; I am not sure that they are; 
T haven’t seen that memorandum for so long that I am not just sure, 
but I think they are. If they are not, they are covered here. It is 
the current report that Senator Carter is a part owner of these sheep. 
When I started to Washington in March, 1907 

Senator Dixon. When you charge Senator Carter with this, you 
say it is a current report. Do you charge it as a fact or a rumor? 

Mrs. Grey. I say it is current report. 

Senator Dixon. Then why did vou not investigate a thing of that 
kind before making such a charge before the Senate committee? 

Mrs. Grey. Senator Dixon, how.much further do you think I 
ought to go in my investigation? I think there ought to be some- 
thing left to me; there isn’t much now. I have done my best to find 
out about things down there. 

Senator Dixon. I say, before making charges you ought to have 
investigated them. 

Mrs. Grey. I did not make the charge. <All I know is that he is 
an intimate friend of Mr. Bair. I know that they went together on 
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a long automobile trip this summer, and they were supposed to 
have gone to the National Park, and instead of that they are said 
to have gone down the Yellowstone River, when the sheep were off 
the reservation, trying to find a place to put them. 

Senator Dixon. Do you mean that Senator Carter was out on the 
range? | 
Mrs. Grey. He has been down there on this range. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. What sheep are you speaking of, what 
sheep were they ? 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Bair’s sheep. Senator Carter and Mr. Bair have 
been at the hotel at Big Timber, and Mr. Al. Harrison—you know 
who he is? 

Senator Dixon. No; I never heard of him. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, vou know Thomas Cruse. 

Senator Dixon. Yes; I know him. 

Mrs. Grey. Thomas Cruse is a brother-in-law of Senator Carter; 
he is in the sheep business. I do not know whether they were part- 
ners, but they were running the sheep business. Senator Carter and 
Mr. Bair came down there. Mr. Harrison had 18,000 lambs—it 
was in the fall—and he didn’t want to sell them, and asked Bair to 
help him carry 

Senator Drxon. Are you testifying to what you know, or from 
rumors ! 

Mrs. Grey. I am testifying to what Mr. Harrison told me. He is 
a good, reliable cattleman down there. What I say you can verify. 
I am not telling any rumors, except when I say they are rumors. 

Senator Dixon. You stated this as a matter of fact about their 
going down in the Yellowstone. 

Mrs. Grey. Now, Senator Dixon, I want to say very carefully 
that I am not stating that as a fact. I know they were away on an 
automobile trip—that the two of them were away. 

Senator Dixon. You say you know that? 

Mrs. Grey. It was all in the newspapers. I was in Helena at the 
time they left and when they came back, and there was a great deal 

ublished about what they had done. Senator Carter took a very 

ad cold and wasill. You remember when General Young and Secre- 
tary Loeb came to Helena on their holiday vacation? They were 
there just at this time, and Senator Carter and Mr. Bair had just 
returned in time to meet them. I think they returned the same day. 
It was county fair time, and there were races, when Mr. Bair went 
home very much in disgust because he did not get the prize. You 
remember that ? 

Senator Drxon. No; I was in Washington. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, it was all in the papers. 

Senator Dixon. Are these matters that vou are detailing now things 
within your knowledge, or are they newspaper rumors that you have 
heard ¢ | 

Mrs. Grey. I was in the town of Helena. It was the common talk 
of the town and was in all the newspapers, and it is certainly a fact 
that they were together; I don't think anybody doubts that; but 
where they were I do not know; I would not say as to that. At one 
time they were down in this Yellowstone district, where Al. Harrison 
is, together. I am not sure that they were there last summer. 
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Senator SuTHERLAND. Is it, Mrs. Grey, upon that that you base 
the statement that Senator Carter is part owner of the sheep ? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not make that statement. I say it is current 
rumor. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Current rumor where? 

Mrs. Grey. In this part of Montana. It is a fact that the two men 
are very close together and are continually out together, and that Bair 
does run a lot oF sheep. and Mr. Bair, on this reservation, can put his 
sheep everywhere—he has the power—and Mr. Dalby in his report 
savs that Mr. Bair probably does owe the Indians $800 for range he 
occupied. This is all in Mr. Dalby’s report. It is the very basis of 
it. They would not allow Bair to do this unless there was some 
power back of him. I do not know whether Senator Carter owns the 
sheep or not, but I say it is the report in Billings. I will tell you who 
savs he does, and that is Mr. Charles Yagen. He can probably give 
you a whole lot of information on this subject. Do you know him? 

Senator Dixon. Yes, I know Mr. Yagen. 

Mrs. Grey. He is a pretty good man, 1s he not? 

Senator Dixon. He 1s a pretty good man, Judge Yagen. 

Mrs. Grey. And he is one who says that there is no doubt about it. 

Senator Dixon. Did he tell you this? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; when I was there this last time. 

When I started to Washington in March, 1907, with a petition from 
the Indians to the President, Mr. Bair hurriedly trailed his sheep off 
of the reservation. It is his custom to shear at Reno farm, for which 
he was at that time paying rent, had put his shearing machines in 
order, and all arrangements were made for shearing at this place 
as usual. The Indians counted twenty-three bands (69,000 sheep) 
that crossed the bridge at Custer. 

Senator Drxon. Do you charge that 69,000 sheep went out ? 

Mrs Grey. Yes; I charge that. When I went away the Indians 
said they would watch and see if those sheep were taken off. There 
was a rumor that Bair was getting his sheep off the reservation. So 
the Indians said they would watch and have somebody down at the 
Custer bridge to keep count, and they counted twenty-three bands. 
Ralph Sago wrote me, as the secretary of the Crow Indian Agency 
at Big Horn, and that letter was the one, I believe, sent to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in which I said that they had taken out these twenty- 
three bands. 

Senator Stone. Twenty-three what? 

Mrs. Grey. Twenty-three bands of sheep. Thev run about 3.000 
cheep to a band on the reservation. I have not seen those letters since, 
but I have that in a number of letters: I am not positive, but I think 
that this was the letter that Mr. Dalby made so much of, in which 
one of the Indians said: * Elurrah for the Crows.” If you read his 
report you will find that. I think this is the letter in which he said 
there had been twenty-three bands taken off. It was in reply to that 
letter that I have Secretary (rarfield’s letter here. I will read that 
afterwards. Wool growers and buyers in this district took pains to 
inform me that Bair must have taken not less than 125.000 sheep off 
the reservation at this time, trailing them from 30 to 40 miles to 
Waco and Forsvthe—I think that should be more than that. Is it 
not farther to Forsythe than 40 miles? 
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Senator Dixon. I am not sure; I do not know. This is 500 miles 
from where I live. 

Mrs. Grey. I think it is, but Iam not sure. Deserting his hay on 
the reservation, going into a country where hay was $18 a ton, and 
difficult to get after the hard winter. The sheep were fancy feeders, 
ready for the early Chicago market; were heavy with the wool, just 
at shearing time, and must have deteriorated in mutton not less than 
from $1 to $3 a head. Why did he take these sheep off the reserva- 
tion? (See Inspector Dalby’s report on C. M. Bair.) 

Another cause of complaint by the Indians was that they were un- 
able to get control of their allotments, or even find out where the 
boundaries of their allotments are, many having no papers of any 
kind whatsoever, being unable to get them. At my preliminary hear- 
ing Mr. Reynolds swore the Crows were not allotted. (See hearing. ) 

Senator Dixon. The Indian agent testified under oath that the In- 
dians were not allotted. | 

Mrs. Grey. That the Crow Indians were not allotted. I have the 
stenographic report here. I should say it was perjury. He said 
“not an allotment stuck "—they are the exact words, I think—and 
he followed it up. As I say, I have the stenographic report here. 
That was done in order to prove that the Crow Indians were not citi- 
zens, because if the Crow Indians were citizens they could not hold 
me for making a contract with them. That was what the subject was, 
and he said they were not citizens, and “had not been allotted "— 
“not an allotment stuck;” consequently I was making a contract 
with wards of the Government; that was the charge. That was the 
testimony they used by which they bound me over to the grand jur 
and kept me in Helena for eight months and three months in jail. 
That was the only charge. 

Senator Dixon. Who bound you over to the grand jury? 

Mrs. Grey. Judge Mann. You know who he is? 

Senator Drxon. I think I have heard of him. 

Senator Stone. What is his position ? 

Mrs. Grey. He is United States commissioner. 

Senator Dixon. At Billings? | 

Mrs. Grey. At Billings. He will do anything that he is told to do. 
When they brought me there, when I was under arrest—do you know 
Mr. Hathorn ? 

Senator Dixon. I know him. 

Mrs. Grey. He is a brother-in-law of Mr. Reynolds. They arrested 
me for returning to the reservation. I was on it just about half an 
hour, if I was on the reservation, which I do not think I was. 

Senator Dixon. After you had been ordered off ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, after I had been ordered off. I did not see an 
Indian. There was a young white boy there who reminded me of my 
son. He was the most homesick boy you ever saw in your life. He 
came down to the reservation from Pittsburg. He was working on 
some ditches on Don Hardy’s place. He and I were on horseback 
and he said, “ Come and see where I am working,” and we went inside 
the fence and I went to see his ditches; he was living at Don Hardy’s. 
It was the last allotment, next to the gate at Parkman. MHardy’s wife 
is dead—it is a dead allotment anyway—and it was for being on the 
reservation in this way that I was arrested. I stayed one night in 
jail at Billings on that charge on $300 bail. I admitted that I had 
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been there. They could not have proved it if I had said JT had not 
been there. 

Senator Dixon. But why did you go back after you had been 
ordered off ? 

Mrs. (irey. I did not go back; I simply went inside the gate and 
came out. I was not on the reservation more than half or three- 

uarters of an hour, and I do not believe it was reservation there. 

t was a dead allotment. What I was going to say was that when 
they arrested me at Billings I went to the office of the chief of police; 
I was a stranger there and did not know anybody in the town except 
casually. I was in the room of the chief of police and Mr. Hathorn 
came in; I had met him before; he is a brother-in-law of Mr. Rey- 
nolds, and when I was at the hotel I had met him. I did not recog- 
nize him; I did not know who he was, but I knew he was somebody 
that I had seen before, and he had the appearance of a gentleman. 
I thought it was some one I knew, but I did not place him. He 
knew mv name and said, “ You will'be more comfortable in the other 
room, Mrs. Grey; come in there.” I did not know that I was going 
before a commissioner—they started my preliminary hearing and 
were half through it before I knew what they were doing, and I am 
a fairly intelligent white woman. Now, what do you think they 
would do with the Indians when they got them there? I made them 
stop. I said, “ You are Mr. Hathorn?” He said, “ You know me.” 
I said, “ No, I do not know you; if I had I would have been more 
careful.” I said, “Send over for Mr. Harry Groves.” They said 
he would not come, but I said he would; I said, “ You send for him; 
if you do not send for him I am going out into the other room; you 
shall not have a hearing unless I have a lawyer.” . 

I was before a United States commissioner, and when I got my bail 
the commissioner refused to take the bail, saying “I have no anthor- 
ity in this court: you have got to go back to the Crow Reservation; ” 
and even when Mr. Graves wanted him to do it he would not, and 
the only way in which I was prevented from going into this awful 
place was because the deputy marshal, Mr. Smith, who came down 
from Helena to arrest me, said, “I won’t give you up; you are my 
prisoner.” That is the only thing that saved me. That is what the 
United States commissioner and this gang is. I am not telling vou 
anything that can not be proved bv Sheriff Webb and the under- 
sheriff and the detective who was with me. I can give you all their 
names. I saw them all when we came back from Helena, and a more 
indignant lot of men you could not find, over my treatment. 

Another cause of complaint was the Government school. As I had 
lived for two months in the school building at the agency, I knew 
more of the terrible conditions there than the Indians themselves, 
having seen children with running sores of the most vicious charac- 
ter washed with a stiff brush that was used for all children alike 
with the one water. Now Mr. Dalby says that the Indians have this 
terrible disease. It is not because they do not know: they inoculate 
these Indians with this disease. It is the most abominable thing I 
ever knew in my life. 

Senator Curtis. How do you mean? 

Mrs. Grey. I will just repeat that—having seen children with 
running sores of the most vicious character washed with a stiff brush 
that was used for all children alike—it is one of these cheap brushes 
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that you see for 5 cents—rough things that you would not wash your 
hands with. I protested against it. 

Senator Curtis. You saw that yourself? 

Mrs. Grey. I saw that with my own eyes. 

Senator Curtis. They do not keep those children who have those 
sores in separate hospitals or separate rooms, do they ? 

Mrs. Grey. Indeed, they do not; there is no hospital there at all. 

Senator Curtis. How many children did you see there in that con- 
dition, about ? 

Mrs. Grey. I did not stop to count them. 

Senator Curtis. Well, three or four ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; almost every child in that school has sores or 
sore eyes—hardly one who has not. I will tell you what I saw. All 
over the reservation I found Indians blind, and almost invariably, 
when asked, was told that they had been pupils at the Government 
school. This is not so with the St. Xavier’s mission school over in 
the Big Horn district. 

Senator Dixon. Does this blindness come from mistreatment of 
the pupils at the Government school? 

Mrs. Grey. I think that is where it starts. I do not see how they 
could help doing it; I do not see how it is possible for one to escape. 

Senator Dixon. For what reason? | 

Mrs. Grey. Washing them in this way. When it is done every. 
morning for eight or ten months it 1s bound to hit some time. Sup- 
pose they have a scratch somewhere, or it gets into the eyes; it is 
bound to take effect some time. What better way could you possibly 
conceive of inoculating these children with this disease? Could. 
you think of anything better if you were trying to do it? And then 
letting them have this stuff that they have to eat or starve. Plenty 
Coos made a speech before Mr. Dalby at that council that we had 
at Gordons. If Mr. Dalby had had one single particle of manhood 
in him he would not have done what he did. 

Senator Dixon. Who was this? 

Mrs. Grey. Plenty Coos. In the speech he made he said, “ Here 
my people are starving; my people do not want this lumpy-jawed 
beef; my people know what we are doing when we eat it.” The 
are starving and have to do it. Anyone who comes in contact wit 
those Indians knows that what I say is true. I have seen it myself. 
I have pictures of them; and it is not that alone, but some Indians 
were arrested by Charlie Bear for killing sheep, and the testimony 
of the Indians themselves was that they thought they were dead 
sheep, and they had a right to the dead sheep. He said, “ He lets 
us have them.” The sheep that have died of disease is what the 
Indians get on this land. The white man gets the land and gets the 
live sheep. That is what is going on on the Crow Reservation. It 
is the most abominable thing I ever knew. These people are abso- 
lutely helpless. If they say a word thev are thrown in jail. It is 
so all over this reservation, and every white man who came to Helena 
to testify before the grand jury against them expected trouble. The 
Burlington agent at the Prvor district had orders from the Burling- 
ton Railroad not. to sell a ticket to an Indian—and I have the order 
among these papers—unless he had a permit from the agent, because 
there was smallpox quarantine. They wanted to go up to the grand 
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jury to testify there. He sold three Indians tickets and was dis- 
charged for doing it. 

Senator Drxon. Is this rumor? 

Mrs. Grey. No; it is not rumor. I have letters here, and the man 
is only too anxious to come, and I think he wrote to Senator Owen 
to the same effect, but I do not know whether you have the letter 
or not. 

Senator Owen. I do not recall it. 

Senator Dixon. You had over 100 witnesses before the grand jury, 
did you not? 

Mrs. Grey. Not I; I made charges and the United States district 
attorney called the defendants; he would not allow me to testify 
before this or be called until the grand jury had been before Judge 
Hunt three times and compelled him to do it, and he then said he 
would allow me to come because I wanted to come so badly. 

Senator Dixon. That was the United States attorney ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; Mr. Carl Rasch. 

Senator Drxon. Was he in the conspiracy, too? 

Mrs. Grey. Undoubtedly; they put him out. of the grand jury room 
and he did not come in for two weeks afterwards. They would not 
testify before him, the witnesses. We came as near indicting him as 
any man could be. 

Senator Dixon. Indicting the United States attorney ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; for his conduct. 

Senator Dixon. Was Judge Hunt in the conspiracy, too? 

Mrs. Grey. He was the one who ordered the investigation. Im- 
mediately afterwards Judge Hunt was sent to Portland to try the 
cases out there; Judge Dietrich came in his place. Judge IIunt was 
not present. . He is one of the most honorable men in Montana. 

Senator Dixon. Did Judge Dietrich come there? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; he said it was something he knew nothing about; 
that he was a stranger there. He said he did not feel that he ought 
in any way to interfere with Mr. Rasch. I did not know Judge 
Dietrich and have never seen him. 

Senator Dixon. And now you charge Carl Rasch with being in 
this disgrace? : 

Mrs. (irey. Undoubtedly, unspeakably. There is not the slightest 
doubt about that. From the very fact that he called nobody but 
defendants and stood up—well, wait until I come to that. You 
know T. J. Walsh, do you not? 

Senator Drxon. Yes. 

Mrs. Grey. He was my attorney. As to the standing of T. J. 

Walsh and Mr. Rasch, I have the papers here, but wait until I get 
to that. 
" As I say, all over the reservation I found Indians blind, and almost 
invariably when asked, was told that they had been pupils of the 
Government school. I might say here that there was a Mrs. Sarah 
Mattingly from Washington, who was appointed as matron in this 
school. have not seen her. She staved there three weeks and 
could not stand it any longer, and I believe she said some things as to 
what they did in that school. 

Senator Dixon. Had you ever been on an Indian reservation before 


this ? 
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Mrs. Grey. Never before in my life, and I never want to go again 
to such a one. 

Senator Dixon. And these are the only Indians you ever saw ? 

Mrs. Grey. No, sir; I was brought up among the Indians. I was 
born in Minnesota. I grew up on this Chippewa scrip business, 

Senator Drxon. How is this that this was the only Indian reserva- 
tion that you ever saw if vou were raised among the Indians? 

Mrs. Grey. I always had the idea, that all white people have, that 
Indians were something that you had to keep away from. 

Senator Dixon. That is not an answer to my question. You say 
that this is the only Indian reservation you ever saw ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; that I ever saw or was ever on. I know quite a 
little since about other reservations, since I have been in Washington ; 
I have been studying the Indian and not much else. I have also read 
letters, and it is enough to make anybody’s heart ache. I do not see 
how you Senators can have these matters up before you and let them 
pass by. Because these Indians are defenseless 1s no reason why they 
should be robbed in the way they are being robbed. 

Continuing. I saw one girl about 12 years of age returned from 
this school to her home near Gordons, the child of Flat Head 
Woman—I am not positive whether she was Flat Head Woman’s or 
Blue Bird's child. Her face was one mass of corruption, and I believe 
it was contracted at the school. Anyway, she was there in this con- 
dition; her whole face was just one sore. She had just come home 
from school. A smaller sister of three had contracted the disease from 
her. The child’s mouth was all broken out, as the disease could be 
taken from kissing her. 

The child’s parents did not know anything about it, but I told 
them not to kiss the child; that was the only thing I could say. You 
can not do anything in cases of that kind. Both girls were almost 
certain to go blind and no precautions were taken to arrest or cure or 
confine this disease. More than that, such was the character of 
Fred E. Miller, the chief clerk of the agency, that an elder girl 
named Agnes had her bed so placed that when Miller entered the 
sleeping room of the school girls Agnes would slip out and inform 
Superintendent Creel. * Dick Cummings, half-breed, was also warned, 
I am told, to watch Miller while- he was watchman at the agency 
school. Rev. J. G. Burgess, Crow Agency, made most horrible state- 
ments to the grand jury on this subject. There is no end of it. 
Mr. Dalby in his report admits it—not just this, but he admits 
much; he does not deny it. Naturally, as the Indians asked my advice 
I gave it, and told them to send a petition to the Department. They 
told me that they had frequently done so, had frequently written, 
and had asked for an inspector, but the only result of their strongest 
effort had been to bring punishment among themselves, their letters 
to the Department being invariably returned to the agent at whose 
mercy they lived. You can see what it has been to me in trying to 
get anv kind of an investigation of this reservation, and if they had 
done this to me, what do you think they have done to these Indians? 
They are absolutely at the mercy of the agent. He has the power 
of life and death over these Indians. There is a case on the Navajo 
Reservation now that I have been reading of in Senator Teller’s 
room, in which the soldiers made a night raid on a camp, and the 
citizens there have sent protests against it, and yet these Indians were 
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perfectly peaceable Indians. The soldiers were out on a practice 
tour up there, and they attacked this camp at night on some com- 
plaint by the agent, Mr. Sheldon. Three of them were shot and 
Mr. Leupp has confined those Indians, who were with them, in a 
military prison at hard labor as long as he thinks they should remain 
there. There was no trial or anything of that kind, as I understand. 

Senator Dixon. You say Leupp confined the soldiers in prison ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; the soldiers are all right; they are white men. I 
mean the Indians They would not have dared to do it to anyone but 
an Indian. 7 

Senator Dixon. The Commissioner confined the Indians? : 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; if you want to see the papers, I will get them for 

ou. 

J Senator Dixon. What military prison did he confine them in? 

Mrs. Grey. It is some place in Arizona, the name I do not know; it 
isa Mexican name. If you want to see the papers I shall be glad to 
show them to you. But the fact must be that the raid was certainly 
made in an unfair way, because those Indians were sleeping in their 
tents and only two of them seemed to have had guns. There was one 
of the horses that was shot, while the soldiers shot down and killed 
three Indians, and the unburied dead were left lying on the ground 
until the next day. The Indians were afraid to go near them. 

Senator Dixon. When and where did this happen ? 

Mrs. Grey. It has only happened lately, within the last few months. 

Senator Dixon. Where? 

Mrs. Grey. On the Navaho Reservation. 

Senator Dixon. In Idaho? 

Mrs. Grey. In Arizona. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. It is in Arizona. 

Mrs. Grey. I have seen letters from Rev. Howard R. Antes, the 
missionary there, and I have seen affidavits from other men who 
were in the district. They are all up in Senator Teller’s room and 
I shall be glad to get them for you. There was a similar case with 
the Utes—one of the most abominable things, and that was the call- 
ing out of those soldiers against the Utes. I was in Sheridan at 
the time. Those Utes were perfectly peaceable. 

Senator SurHertanp. They were Absentee Utes, were they not; 
they had left the reservation ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; and Captain Hall, their agent, said in his report 
that nothing but starvation and extermination confronted them if 
they stayed at home. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. The soldiers only wanted them to stay on 
the reservation. They did not want them to come back on the reser- 
vation and Congress appropriated money at this session. 

Mrs. GREY. That was done afterwards. This was when they were 
trying to compel them to go back. There were about 240 of them, 
men, women, and children. I have forgotten how many soldiers 
there were that came—I think 1,600; but if you had been in Sher- 
idan vou could have seen the officers who came with them. There 
must have been 14 or 15; there were three carloads of signal-service 
apparatus to connect this poor little band of 240 half-starved Utes 
with General Wint at Fort Omaha. They set up telegraphic com- 
munications under command of Captain Wildmay. , 
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Senator Drxon. It was on account of ill treatment in Utah that 
they left? 

Mrs. Grey. Captain Hall in his report said if they remained at 
home they faced nothing but starvation and extinction. 

Senator Dixon. Are the Idaho Senators interested in that matter? 

- Mrs. Grey. It is no joking matter, Senator Dixon. It is because it 
has been treated as a Joke so much that the conditions are as they are. 
I can only refer you to the printed public reports that come from the 
Uintah Reservation. I’ was up in the Wyoming ‘district and only 
know what was going on there. 

To resume my stateinent. Ithen told them that 1f President Roose- 
velt knew that things were as they were on the reservation he would 
quickly put a stop to it. The Crows have a lod:e—the Crow Indian 
lodge—organized about ten years ago by the returned students to pro- 
tect. themselves from the Government. This lodge contains the ma- 
jority of the adult males of the reservation. I believe no Government 
en loyee may be a member, that being prima facie evidence of his 
dishonesty. That is the Crow Reservation, in Montana; yes, sir. 
The president of the lodge, Joe Cooper, asked me if I would not come 
to their lodge and explain to the Indians what this beet-sugar propo- 
sition that the agent was trying to put on the reservation really was. 
I went with him. The lodge meeting was held about a quarter of a 
mile from the place where 1 was staving. I read the published report 
of Commissioner Leupp to the Indians, the subject-matter of which 
caused exceeding indignation, the Indians readily seeing that this 
proposition meant beggary for them, as well as degradation and loss 
of their lands for all time. The report can be had. It speaks for 
itself. They asked what remedy they might apply. I told them that 
they must get a petition to the President to prevent it. It was just at 
this time that it was published in the papers that the bill would go 
through. It was up at the time—something hke this horse-breeding 
bill. They asked me if I would go with them. At first I said no, I 
was too busy; but when they told me they would never be allowed 
to go alone IJ told them that if they would pay my expenses I would 
go with them, saying, as I remember it, $500 would be necessary; 
but the Indians at my preliminary hearing all agree that I said $600. 
What I said probably was $500 or $600. This shows that there could 
have been no contract, as all the Indians swore at my preliminary 
hearing. Later, some of the Indians from the Big Horn Crow In- 
dian lodge came to me and asked me to explain to them what I had 
already told the Lodge Grass Indians. I did so and was arrested on 
the following morning by Agent Reynolds, charging me with treason 
against the “ peace and dignity” of the United States for reading 
and explaining one of the bills that was trying to be put through 
Congress at this time. 

Senator Dixon. What bill was that, Mrs. Grey? 

Mrs. Grey. That was the bill relating to the beet-sugar proposi- 
tion which Mr. Leupp goes into very fully in his report to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for either the year 1905 or 1906, I have forgotten 
which. 

Senator Paynter. Who had you arrested ? 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Reynolds arrested me himself. I never dreamed 
that anybody could do such a thing, and I laughed at him about it 
and told him to go ahead, that it would only make my story better 
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when I sent it out. He wanted me to go to Billings and I told him 
no, that I was a stranger in that part of the country, and I said I 
would go to Sheridan, where I would be among people I at least 
knew slightly. So we went to Sheridan, and then to Billings, where 
J remained about two weeks at the Northern Hotel, he spending most 
of the time with me, explaining things on the reservation. He told 
me at this time that if I would drop the matter and publish nothing 
I could have anything I wanted. Mr. Blair was in town in constant 
communication with Mr. Reynolds, as were also other magnates of 
the reservation. I replied to Mr. Reynolds, “All right, let me see 
what you have got.” To which he replied, “I have not got the 
nerve;” that they had bought me off. 

During Mr. Reynolds’s absence the Indians came to me, saying that 
the agent was telling them that they had bought me off, and I had 
promised not to help them. I taxed Mr. Revnolds with this and de- 
manded that I be allowed to return to the reservation, to which he 
consented. 

I went over this matter yesterday, but will speak of it briefly again. 

Senator Dixon. Is this a newspaper article that you intend for 
publication, or a magazine article that you are reading? 

Mrs. Grey. This was addressed to Senator Owen at his request. 

Senator Dixon. You intend to use this as a newspaper article, do 
you ? 

" Mrs. Grey. I wrote it to use in this way for Senator Owen and 
for Senator Clapp, in order to make a consecutive statement. It has 
already been in use for some days. I think that Secretary Garfield 
has had 1t. 

poeretary GaRFIELD. I am not aware that I have had a copy of 
that. 

Mrs. Grey. I understood Senator Clapp to say that he had spoken 
to you about it, but I may be mistaken. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, no. This is a paper which she first prepared 
and submitted to Senator Owen and brought me a copy of it. It was 
a sort of synopsis of her complaint, as I understand. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, Senator Clapp. 

Senator Owen. Mrs. Grey first presented the matter to me at the 
Normandie Hotel in a brief way, and her papers were very vol- 
uminous and I had some difficulty in understanding just what the 
complaint was, and I told her she had better make the complaint 
coherent and definite so that it could be understood, and this is the 
result, as I understand it. 

Mrs. Gre (continuing). By the machinations of the agent, with 
the assistance of his spy, Jimmy Hill, the Indians I chose were told 
to take the train at Parkman and meet me at Sheridan, off the reser- 
vation; whereas my message was that they meet me at Wyola, the 
next station before you come to Parkman. It was near dark when 
I got off at Wyola, a mere station house. I walked about a quarter 
of a mile to an Indian camp, where I found Jim Carpenter, who sent 
Dominick Old Elk with me to Parkman, a distance of about 15 miles, 
which we rode on horseback. I found that the Indians had been 
arrested at Sheridan by Campbell and Biggers, officers, whom the 
agent had sent on the train he knew they were to take, saying they 
were on their way with me to Washington, although Campbell and 
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Biggers had seen me get off at Wyola. I had left my baggage at 
Billings and wore my short skirt. | 

I returned to Billings. Mr. Reynolds, who had spent that day at 
the ageney, arrived soon after I did, and laughed at me, saying his 
Indians had made a fool of me. I told him it was some crookedness 
of his; that if he did not want me to publish the whole thing that 
day, he was to go to the agency, release the Indians from al there, 
and send three of them to me at Billings, which he did. en they 
told me the threats he had made to them if they attempted to do any- 
thing further, I told them I would go to Washington immediately 
for them with the petition. The petition is among these papers. The 
Indians had $310 with them, which they gave to me. told Mr. 
Reynolds that I was going; would pass through the reservation; 
would be glad if he would join me at the agency and ride as far as 
Sheridan. I was introduced to the President by Sumner Curtis, 
Washington correspondent, by direction of his paper, the Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

On a letter signed by the President, being presented by me to Mr. 
Leupp, he became violently angry and called me a “ meddler.” 

Senator Paynter. Who did that? 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Leupp. 

Senator SurHEeRLanD. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs? 

Mrs. Grey. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, when I went to 
him; but he finally agreed to allow me access to the Crow papers, I 
to make a statement of the charges the Indians wished to make, not 
making these charges myself, but merely as foundation, as he asked, 
upon which he could make an investigation. The statement, you will 
see, shows this. 

I wish to put this matter straight with the committee. I was not 
making these charges, as has been continually charged. The Indians 
tried to get here, or wanted to come here to make them, and when I 
came here I never dreamt that I would be attacked. All I thought 
was necessary was to state the facts. I thought it was only necessary 
to state the situation to these officials, and if they knew these things 
were going on they would take some action. When I saw Mr. Leupp 
he said, ““ You must make some kind of specific statement,” and that 
was the reason I made this statement. I did not make the charges 
of myself, I made it as a foundation on which they could work, and 

ave them facts and names wherever I could. This was to be a 
oundation for them to work on and make an investigation. It was 
not the result of my investigation. I wish that to be thoroughly un- 
derstood because that is the way the matter started. Instead’ of pub- 
lishing it as I might have done out there, in all honor and fairness, I 
brought it straight to the President. I do not believe in muck- 
raking; I believe it causes anarchy in this country, and I think it is 
very much to be deplored, and I am not the one to do it. 
en these papers were finished I found Mr. Leupp was indefi- 
nitely engaged, and took them to the President, who read them care- 
fully and asked me why I did not trust Mr. Leupp. I told him that 
Mr. Leupp had come to the reservation in the private car of the gen- 
eral superintendent of the Burlington road; that the car, superintend- 
ent, and chef was switched off at the Crow Agency for his conven- 
lence; was picked up two days later by a special train, conducted by 
Genera] Manager Holdredge, of the Burlington, carrying a number of 
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capitalists, who were taken to Mr. Hardin’s ranch, Ranchester, for a 
conference on the sugar-beet proposition, and afterwards on a pleas- 
ure trip into the Big Horn Basin, Mr. Reynolds accompanying them. 

Now, as to these capitalists who were there, it happened that one 
of them lives in Omaha and is a particular friend of mine, and when 
I was on my way to Sheridan I told him the whole matter, and he 
said that they were here to see the President on this same thing. It 
was the same lot of men. | : 

The President said nothing more of Mr. Leupp, but sent for Secre 
tary Garfield to come to the White House and talk over an investiga- 
tion with me, promising me that only a western man, not connected 
with the Department, should be chosen to make the investigation. 
Mr. Z. L. Dalby, who had been private secretary of Mr. Garfield, 
and who had his full confidence, and has it still, was chosen to 
make the investigation. Mr. Dalby called upon me, clothed in the 
cloak of the President’s approval. He told me that he would make 
the investigation as soon as possible; that if I published anything of 
this Crow matter it would give it away to the people he was to inves- 
tigate; and I agreed that if the investigation was satisfactory I would 
wait until it was completed and would assist him in every way I could 
to get at the truth. (Vide Appendix, J. R. G. No. 1.) 

f course this is all denied, but I wrote from Chicago, after I had 
waited for about a month, and sent some of the Indians’ letters to the 
President, saying that I had never at any time promised not to pub- 
lish this, except only on one condition, and that was if they made the 
investigation, such as I thought was proper, I would wait until they 
had made it, and if that letter can be obtained from the President you 
will see exactly what I said, because I would not have written some- 
thing to the President that could have been disproved; I would not 
have sent it to him. It is not reasonable that I should have done so. 
That letter must be somewhere on file. The reply to that is a letter 
that I have here. Mr. Garfield replied by return mail. I showed Mr. 
Dalby while I was here an express order I had that day received from 
the Crow Indian lodge for $100. He read the letter accompanying it 
with much interest, and said: “ Let me have this letter to show what 
shrewd business men your Indians are.” And I let him have the letter. 

I never dreamt that I had broken any law by taking this money to 
come here. It was a thing I had never conceived of. It was some- 
thing strange that it would be breaking the law for me to take the 
Indians’ money to come here, when they could not come themselves, 
and I showed him the letter and gave him the letter, and when they 
were making me these promises that they would make this investiga- 
tion this letter was the basis of the charge they made against me. 
Afterwards it was the chief exhibit that they used in Helena on 
which to convict me. They were trying to send me to the peniten- 
tiary on that, and this letter that he asked me for in this way right 
here in Washington, when I might have fixed the thing up if they 
had given me any idea of what they were going to do, I could have 
used at that time, and that is the way they used it. 

This letter was the foundation upon which my arrest, at the order 
of Secretary Garfield, was based, that entailed about three months in 
prison and eight months being held under bail at Helena and sub- 
jected to every form of indignity and insult that it is possible for a 
human being to conceive of, both written and published orally, that 
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Secretary Garfield, Commissioner Leupp, Agent Reynolds, and these 
magnates could advise. (See Appendix.) 

. There is plenty of it in Mr. Dalby’s report. While on his way to 
open the Huntley irrigation project Mr. Garfield kept referring to 
me, saying to J. Clem Deever, who was in his private car with him, 
that he hoped Mrs. Grey would not publish anything to injure the 
opening of the Huntley irrigation project; and on his arrival at 
Billings informed the chief of police, Talgo, that I was a dangerous 
blackmailer in order to prevent my attending the ceremony and re- 
porting it to my papers. 

Senator Dixon. Were you prevented from going down to see the 
opening of the Huntle itch? | 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; I did not go. 

Senator Dixon. Were you prevented ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; there was a policeman following me around in 
those davs, and everything that could happen to me was happening. 

Senator Dixon. You were not under arrest at that time, were you ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; because the grand jury was in session, and they 
did not want to arrest me until this grand jury was not in session, 
because they could not have held me. 

Senator Dixon. At the time Secretary Garfield was in Billings and 
went down to open the Huntley canal you say you were prevented 
from going down there? 

Mrs. Grey. I was prevented by this statement that was made to the 
chief of police there, Talgo, that I was a dangerous blackmailer, and 
had a policeman following me around. If I had attempted to do a 
bingle thing T would have been arrested that day. 

eenator 1xon. At Billings? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, at Billings. 

Senator Dixon. The trains were free for anyone to ride on, were 
they not? 

Mrs. Grey. Well, you know it is not always safe to ride even on 
free trains. I had the money at that time and could have paid my 
fare. It has been different since. 

Senator Dixon. You would have gone if you had not been afraid 
of arrest ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; I should have. 

Senator Dixon. Did you make any attempt to go? 

Mrs. Grey. No. 

Senator Drxon. Was there anything to prevent you from going 
down to Billings on the train that everybody else rode on? 

Mrs. Grey. There was. 

Senator Dixon. What was it? 

Mrs. Grey. When it had been reported by the people who had 
charge of this opening, to the chief of police, that I was a dangerous 
blackmailer to be watched, I do not think it would have been very 
wise. 

Senator Dixon. When did you find that out? 

Mrs. Grey. That day. 

Senator Dixon. What time that day did you find out that the Sec- 
retary had said to the chief of police that you were a blackmailer ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; it was the day before. Now I am not positive of 
the time; I do not remember. You know there is a preat deal that 
has happened between then and now, but it was just about this time. 
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Senator Dixon. The Secretary had not been in Billings before, 
and how did you find out this conversation before he got there to 
have seen the chief of police ? 

Mrs. Grey. I did not see the chief of police at this time—yes, we 
were there about two days, I guess; I had just come there. too. I 
had been up at the public-lands convention at Denver. I was there 
as correspondent, and then we came right down; I think I got there 
about one day before the special train did. I had only been there just 
a short time. Such of the few witnesses on my list as were called by 
the grand jury to Helena testified to stories having been circulated 
diligently throughout Wyoming and Montana, some of them so vile 
that the witnesses were unable to go into particulars. Do you know 
Mr. John Kendrick ? 

Senator Drxon. No. 

Mrs. Grey. You must come from some place awfully far away from 
Sheridan ? 

Senator Dixon. Sheridan is 800 miles from where I live. 

Mrs. Grey. Well. he is one of the old-time men there. You have 
heard of Billy Irvine? 

Senator Dixon. Never. 

Mrs. Grey. He is county treasurer of Wyoming. 

Senator Dixon. That is 1,000 miles from my home. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, those were men who were very indignant about 
the things that Mr. Reynolds and all of them were diligently circulat- 
ing about me. 

Vhen in Washington Mr. Leupp considered himself as much un- 
der investigation by the President as any other official of the Depart- 
ment. (Exhibit Grey 12.) This story sent out by me would have been 
taken by different papers all over the United States; that I was not 
a blackmailer Secretary Garfield knew, inasmuch as I had been 
introduced to him by the highest authority, and had been willing, at 
his request, to sacrifice my own interests in so publishing a story I 
had worked on for fully six months. (Exhibit Grey 13.) I believe 
that at this time, while Secretary Garfield was inducing me to lay 
down my weapons of defense, he was using every means in his power 
to discredit me with different papers. The attached telegram goes to 
prove that Mr. Leupp must have written Agent Reynolds of my being 
in Washington, and intended to return to the reservation. 

Senator Dixon. Why should Secretary Garfield have been so indus- 
trious to suppress something that happened long before he had ever 
taken charge of the Department and that he could not have had any- 
thing to do with? \ 

rs. Grey. I do not know. I do not want to argue this matter; I 
am simply making my statement, and you can argue it as vou like. ' 
I am simply stating the things that I am fairly well sure of; that is 
all. As for that power of attorney, if we can just see it, it can be set- 
tled in a few minutes. I have been trying for a year to see it, and 
the Indians have been demanding to see it. We were promised that 
we should see it before the grand jury. 

Senator Paynter. What power of attorney is that? 

Mrs. Grey. When the last bill with regard to the Crow Reserva- 
tion was passed something was wrong with it, I do not know what 
it was; but they needed a power of attorney from the Indians to 
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make some amendments—I do not know what the amendments were, 
and I have not been able to find out. 

Senator Curtis. Who was that power of attorney given to? 

Mrs. Grey. John E. Edwards. In Mr. Dalby’s report he said they 
needed it here, and Mr. Edwards telegraphed to the agency and it 
was sent back to him. 

Senator Dixon. When was that ? 

Mrs. Grey. I suppose it was in 1904, was.it not? That was when 
the bill had passed. 

Senator Drxon. Mr. Edwards had not been agent there for two or 
three years before that. 

Mrs. Grey. He was not agent; he was here lobbying to get the bill 
through, I suppose, for the town-site people. 

Senator Dixon. He was not in Washington when that bill was 
being considered, Mrs. Grey. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, Mr. Dalby’s report is here. 

Senator Drxon. I am only telling ‘you what I know to be the fact. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, Mr. Dalby so states in his report, and the Senate 
documents show that he did present that power of attorney, and on 
that power of attorney certain amendments were made to the bill. 

Senator Dixon. That could not be true, because I introduced the 
bill myself and John Edwards was not in Washington. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, the Senate documents are here. I think Secre- 
tary Garfield will bear me out that they were attached to the state- 
ment I made to him and I gave them to Mr. Dalby. 

Senator Drxon. That is physically impossible—your statement 
now. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, the documents are there. I simply ask that you 
find them. 

Senator Dixon. Was not this, Mrs. Grey, a council with the In- 
dians four years before the Crow Reservation was opened f 

Mrs. Grey. No. 

Senator Drxon. At the time they had the treaty with the com- 
missioners ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; if you will get this document that I ask for you 
will find exactly what it 1s. 

Senator Dixon. You now state to this committee that John Bair 
was here in Washington lobbying for that bill, with some kind of a 
power of attorney with regard to some amendment. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; I say there is a Senate document—— 

The CuHairman. What is the document? 

Mrs. Grey. I can not tell you the number of the document, but I 
ask for all the documents with reference to that Crow bill. Do you 
not remember that the document was attached to the papers that. were 
given to you through Mr. Dalby, Mr. Garfield? 
er eeretary GarFIELD. I have not heard of the papers, and I do not 

ow. 

Senator Drxon. Let me in a friendly way keep you from making 
these broad statements. [I think I know to what you refer. 

Mrs. Grey. I know which one you refer to; you refer to the one 
that Senator Mondell introduced to have the water taken off that 
reservation. 

Senator Dixon. No; I think I know what you refer to by the 
power of attorney given to Major Edwards. It was while he was 
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Indian agent in 1899, and was a power of attorney concerning a 
treaty that the Crow Indians entered into with the commissioners. 

Mrs. Grey. It is a matter that can be very easily settled, and if it 
is so simple as that it might have been very easily settled long ago. 

Senator Dixon. I am suggesting this to you to keep you from mak-’ 
ing this wild statement that John Edwards was here lobbying for the 
Crow Reservation, because it was four years before that, when he was 
agent, that he had a power of attorney. I am merely suggesting this 
for vour own benefit. 

Mrs. Grey. Suppose we refer to what Mr. Dalby says with regard 
to this matter. It is a matter that I did not put into the statement of 
charges that I made, for the reason that I could not find the power of 
attorney. I made very diligent search for it, and they told me at the 
Indian office that it must be among the papers of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and there was nobody here, and I could not find it. 

Senator Dixon. What you are trying to testify to is the treaty 
that was made with the Crow Indians in 1899, is it not? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not think so. 

Senator Dixon. When Reynolds was their agent, and a power of 
attorney was at that time signed, as I have understood, and not when 
the Crow bill was passed in 1904. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, we can find the papers; that is the best way. 

Senator Dixon. But you go on to make positive statements, and I 
am merely trying to save you from making those statements when the 
records are the other way. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, shall we see the records? 

To resume my statement; on my return I waited about a month in 
Chicago for Mr. Dalby, during which time Mr. Bair removed his 
sheep. Mr. Heinrich and Mr. Reynolds arranged their papers and 

rmits, of which I made a protest to the President. (See Exhibit 
Grey 34, reply to letter.) 

aving permission, formal, from the Commissioner to return to 
the reservation (see Exhibit Grey 15), at the earnest solicitation of 
the Indians, I wrote them I would, I think, on the 29th of May. 1907. 
On that date two policemen were sent to the place where I would leave 
the train—Wyola. I did not return until about a week later, went 
immediately to Gordon’s, observing every possible propriety, and was 
arrested, being released on the following morning by the telegram as 
already given. 

Senator Paynter. What were you charged with, Mrs. Grey? | 

Mrs. Grey. Nothing; they do not make any charges when they ar- 
rest you there. They just arrest you. 

Senator Dixon. Did they make any statement to you as to why you 
were arrested ? 

Mrs. Grey. Oh, yes; I beg your pardon. They brought out a stat- 
ute of 1878 and read that statute with regard to the “ peace and dig- 
nity” of the United States, and here I had a written permission 
from the Commissioner to be on the reservation, and I was there at 
their request to help them. 

Senator Dixon. You got permission from the Commissioner to go 
and witness some Indian dances at that time, did you not? 

Mrs. Grey. It was to return to the reservation. 

Senator Dixon. To witness those Indian dances? 
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other at the bottom of the paper and tore it in half, in the middle. 
Mr. Reynolds was sitting there, and I said, “ Before you attempt to 
do anything to me, for your own sake you go and send this tele- 

ram to the President.” He said the President did not want to 
fear from me. I talked with him for an hour or more. He would 
not allow me to send the telegram, but we did go and send the tele- 
gram at last, on which I was released in the morning. 

Senator Dixon. Did not Major Reynolds pay for that telegram 
himself? 

Mrs. Grey. I did not send it; he sent it himself. He and I walked 
down to the station. I do not suppose he paid for it; I suppose it 
went at the Government’s expense, did it not? 

Senator Dixon. I do not know. I asked you if he did not pay for 
the telegram himself. 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know. I tore it in two and kept one copy. I 
said, “ Now, it will be worse for you if you attempt to do anything 
to me. I have this to prove that I tried to get you to send this tele- 
gram, and you would not do it.” 

Senator Dixon. At the same time you wanted to send telegrams 
to several inspectors? 

Mrs. Grey. Not that night. How do you know about those tele- 

ms 
er Senator Dixon. I am not on the witness stand. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, that is what I want to know. Those telegrams 
were in my bag when I was.arrested. Now, I would like to know 
where those telegrams are. 

Senator Dixon. I do not know, I am sure. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, you have evidently seen them. 

Senator Dixon. I ask you whether or not you did not that night 
send out several telegrams to newspapers? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I did not. I sent one to the Chicago Record-Her- 
ald; and in the morning, when I was very ill in bed—too ill to get 
up—I was staying at the hotel; the hotel keeper’s son-in-law is the 
agent who sends the telegrams; I was not able to get up, so he had 
the night man come to me in my room—I was in bed, not sitting up— 
and he had some yellow paper with him. That you probably. know. 

Senator Dixon. No; I do not know. 

Mrs. Grey. You saw the telegrams? 

Senator Dixon. I never saw the telegrams. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, those telegrams disappeared, and I have been 
trying to find them since. I wrote them out and they were to 
be sent. I had an arrangement with several newspapers. The editors 
were particular friends of mine. We had an agreement that I was to 
send such telegrams as would make these agency people let me alone. 
They were not intended for use; they were simply telegrams to pro- 
tect myself with. 

Senator Paynter. Mrs. Grey, I understand from your statement 
that Mr. Reynolds and his associates carried water for Mrs. Joe 
Cooper; that Mr. Reynolds arrested you and put you in jail. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; they arrested me three or four times. 

Senator Paynter. It was just running through my mind as to the 
different. ways they treat ladies out in that part of the country. ‘They 
carry water for some and put others in ‘ail 
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Mrs. Grey. The worst part of it was that when we came to the 

and jury and I was not indicted, after all these things had been 

one, they said it was Montana gallantry that prevented my indict- 
ment; that I really should have been indicted. That was one of the 
things that really made me mad. I was speaking about these tele- 

ams. 

Senator Paynter. Did you lose them in Montana? 

Mrs. Grey. They were taken out of my bag after I was arrested, 
and I have not been able to locate them. 

Senator SurHERLAND. Senator Dixon has spoken of them. [Laugh- 
ter. 

‘Mrs. Grey. He has evidence that is pertinent, as you say. 


(At this point the committee took a recess until 1 o’clock p. m. 
AFTER RECESS. 
The committee reassembled at 1 o’clock p. m. 
STATEMENT OF MRS. HELEN PIERCE GREY—Resumed. 


The Cuamman. Mrs. Grey, you may proceed with your statement. 

Mrs. Grey. I was referring to the time when I was sick at the 
hotel. When I got up and was able to be around again, I went to 
the station agent and asked him if there were any answers to my 
telegrams. ‘He said, “I did not send those telegrams.” I asked him 
why, and he said, “ You can not send anything you want to send,” 
like that. I said, “ Give me back the telegrams. What is the matter 
with them?” So he returned those papers to me. The telegrams I 
had written had been corrected by the night agent ; they were written 
on yellow paper, and I took them and said, “I will use these now to 
show that I can not get a telegram out of Crow Agency.” 

Senator Dixon. Did you offer any money to pay for them? 

Mrs. Grey. No; there was nothing said about that. At another 
time I did offer money, but I had been in the habit of sending press 
telegrams through that office. 

Senator Dixon. You do not mean to tell us that the Burlington 
agent would not have sent the telegrams if you had gone there and 
had offered to pay for them? 

Mrs. Grey. f offered to pay for them, and not only that, I tried 
to get the Postal Telegraph Company in Helena to send out tele- 
grams, but they refused to do it, and I put them through the Western 

nion at the regular full rates. They would not take them as regular 
press telegrams, and I have their receipts. 

The Cuarrman. Did they send them when you paid for them? 

Mrs. Grey. I have never found out whether they were received or 
not. 

The CuHatrmMan. They received them from you to send, did they ? 

Mrs. Gray. Yes, sir. I gave him the money, and he gave me the 
receipt for full, not press, rates, but I have never been able to find 
out whether the telegrams were received. I have never had a reply 
to them. 

Senator Drxon. Do you insinuate—— 

Mrs. Grey. I do not insinuate; I say. 
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Senator Dixon. Do you say there is something crooked with the 
telegraph agent at Helena? 

Mrs. Grey. I say that I could not get the telegrams sent. I do not 
say that anybody was crooked, but I say I could not get these tele- 
grams out, and I can produce the receipt to show that I could not 
send a press telegram, but paid at the full rate, in cash, and I have 
a witness to prove that the postal agent refused to take the telegram. 

Senator Dixon. At Helena? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; Mr. Server, who keeps the hotel at the Crow 
Agency, was with me. 

The Cuairman. Was that refusal after you had offered to pay ! 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; I said: “I will pay for that,” and he said, “ No; 
I will not take it under any conditions.” 

Senator Dixon. That is the telegraph agent at Helena? 

Mrs. Grey. The Postal Telegraph agent at Helena absolutely re- 
fused to send it. 

Senator Dixon. He refused to send the telegrams when you offered 
him the money ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; either paid as a press telegram or as a full-rate 
telegram, and I’ went around the corner to the Western Union, and 
they refused it as a press telegram. They said, “ We will take it if 
you pay for it in cash,” which I did. 

The CHarrman. Who was that telegram to? 

Mrs. Grey. One that I sent to the Chicago Examiner, one to the 
New York World, and one to Mr. Byles. 

The CHarrman. Did you send all three? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; they cost $4.80. 

The CuarrmMan. You have only indicated that you sent one. 

Mrs. Grey. This was the one time. 

Senator Dixon. You were asking whether or not they wanted a 
stor 

Mrs. Grey. It was what you call a query; it is a technical sending 
of a notice of a story so that they will know what it is. 

Senator Dixon. And you were asking them whether or not they 
‘wanted the story? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Dixon. And they never replied ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I do not know whether they ever got them or not. 

The CuHarrman. Did you make any inquiry? 

Mrs. Grey. I spoke to Mr. Van Hamm when I was at the World 
office, and said I had never heard from him. But those other tele- 
grams of Senator Dixon’s were on a different matter. Those I wanted 
to send, and when I was able to get out I came down to find the 
answers to the telegrams, and he said he had not sent the telegrams. 

Senator Drxon. Did he not say that it was because you had not 
paid for them? 

Mrs. Grey. No; he did not say anything of the kind. 

Senator Dixon. Do you assert here, as part of your statement 

Mrs. Grey. Positively and absolutely, that I got no telegram sent. 

Senator Dixon. Wait a moment until I finish. Do you assert as 

art of your testimony that the Burlington telegraph agent, Mr. 
Ross, refused to send telegrams for you after you had tendered him 
the money ? 
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Mrs. Grey. I say he did not send them. I gave them to the night 
agent, who was to send them, and who took them down to send, and 
he had been in the habit of sending my telegrams, and I supposed 
that they had been sent; and when I came down to get the answers 
to them Mr. Ross, who was the day agent, said there were no an- 
swers to the telegrams. Then he said, “I did not send those tele- 
grams.” I asked him why not, and he said, “ I can not send any kind 
of telegrams that you send down here.” I said, “ Why did you not 
send me word, Mr. Ross? Those were very important. You were 
coming to the hotel to take your meals, and you could have said there 
was something the matter with those telegrams.” 

Senator Dixon. Was the telegraph company in the conspiracy ! 

Mrs. Grey. I am not talking about a conspiracy, or anything else; 
I am talking about facts. Conspiracy is a thing that you have to 
prove from facts. I am giving you the facts and you can prove 
the conspiracy or not, as you think proper. Those yellow tele- 

ms had the night agent’s corrections upon them. I told them that 
F would keep those in evidence that I could not get a telegram 
out, and when I got back to Omaha I was going to find out whether 
those telegrams were received. I had them in my traveling bag; I 
was ready to go to Sheridan. It was a leather handbag, and I put 
them inside, in a pocket in the bag. 

Senator Dixon. Those were also queries to the newspapers as to 
whether or not they would take the story ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; the three telegrams that you speak about. As I 
say, they were not actual telegrams to be used, but it was the under- 
standing that if I was in trouble on the reservation, to protect my- 
self, I was to send those telegrams so that they would know where I 
was. That was the understanding. It was the protection against 
those people. 

Senator Dixon. The next morning why did you not offer him the 
money and ask him to send them again ? 

Mrs. Grey. Because it was too late; I Was on my way then to 
Sheridan; I think two days later or, maybe, three. 

The Cuatrman. Now, I would like to ask vou two or three ques- 
tions. Those telegrams that you speak of you sent over in the evening 
to the office ? 

Mrs. Grey. Well, no; I can not say whether it was in the evening 
or the morning. 

The CHamman. Did you go over with them? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I was sick in bed. 

The Cuarrman. Who took them? 

Mrs. Grey. The night agent who was on duty there as the station 
agent. 

eThe CHarrMan. Who took them over to the station? 

Mrs. Grey. The night agent; he came to get his meals at the hotel 
where I was stopping, and when he came Mr. Server said, “ Mrs. 
Grey wants to send some telegrams; ” and he came up and took them. 

The CHarrman. When he took them did he say anything about 
pay for them? 

Grey. No; he said nothing about that. 

The CHarrman. And the next you knew of them was when you 
went to the office? 

Mrs. Grey. To get the answers; yes. 
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The CHarrMan. Who was there then? 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Ross and Mr. Reynolds. 

The Crarrman. Now, Mr. Ross told you finally that he had not 
sent them ? 

Mrs. Grey. That he did not send them. 

The Cuarmman. Did he in that conversation give as a reason that 
they were not paid for? | 

Mrs. Grey. No; he did not; his idea was that they had not been 
written on telegraph paper. There was nothing said about money 
because I had sent a great many telegrams, press telegrams, from 
there. 

The CHarrman. Did he make the objection, or did he make the 
point that the reason they were not sent was because they were not 
written on telegraph blanks? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; that was the only point that was raised. 

Senator Paynter. That was after he had notified you that they 
had not been sent when you went there? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; then he gave the telegrams back to me and I put 
them in my bag, and they were in that bag; and when I was arrested 
the next time, two weeks later, they were still in that bag; and when 
I got the bag back that was the first thing I looked for, and I found 
they were gone, and this is the first time I have located them since. 
They were the telegrams, and that was the way they disappeared. 
You have the story of them. 

In the morning, I being ill from the treatment I had been subjected 
to and the exposure of a night drive of 30 miles, Mr. Reynolds and 
Doctor Fanning, Government physician at Crow Agency, attempted 
to have me declared insane, and were only prevented by the hotel 

roprietor, Mr. Fred Server, as he testified before the grand jury at 

elena, he sending a telegram to Doctor Marshall (and I have his 
bill for $50), at Sheridan, to come to me at once. On returning to 
Sheridan I had a telegram from Mr. Dalby saying he would arrive 
on the following day. - 

Mr. Dalby’s investigation began by intimate association with those 
whom he had come to investigate, causing the Indians to say, “ He’s 
just like all other inspectors.’ 

Now, I have a letter which came this morning, and which is apro- 
pos, which came from a man whom I do not know, telling how he 
made his investigation in his district, in going fishing with the agent, 
and then calling them together and telling them what they had to do. 
He did that in the other districts. 

Senator Drxon. How long was Mr. Dalby in making this investi- 

ation 
Mrs. Grey. I do not know when he left; I was up in Helena. 
I do not know how long he was there, but I think three or four 
months—TI do not know but what he was there longer. He was try- 
ing to get Mr. Bair to bring the sheep back; that was one thing that 
kept him there. Mr. Bair did not want to do it. The Indians had 
sent out word that they would kill the sheep if they came back. Mr. 
Bair did not bring them back until later. They are back now, I 
think. 

With Mr. Dalby’s consent, I caused a council to be called of about 
200 headmen from all parts of the reservation at Gordon’s to meet 
him. The way this council was called was this: It was called as a 
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regular council is called. When I came back to the reservation Mr. 
Dalby was on the reservation. I heard that two of these Indians, 
whom we were relying upon as witnesses, had been arrested when 
I got to Lodge Grass, and I went on to the agency, and instead of 
going on to the hotel—it was one of those long trains and I was on 
the rear caboose of the freight train—I got off the caboose and went 
to Frank Johns’s, and there were three or four Indians there, and I 
found out why they were arrested, and I sent over for Mr. Dalby to 
come there. It was raining, and I did not want to go over there. 
He came down and I introduced him to the Indians. You should 
have seen the way they talked to him and the way they received 
him and then what he did. It was raining and late in the afternoon, 
probably 4 o’clock, and they sent some of them to ride 40 or 50 miles 
in the rain, with no protection, on horseback, to call the Indians to- 
gether, and these men, whom I had heard were the headmen of the 
tribe—that is, the president of two lodges—they went out and called 
what they considered the headmen of the tribe. I had nothing to do 
with who they called, but they called the men they desired—the 
headmen—and about 200 came to Gordon’s. The strange part of it 
is that none of those men is here among this delegation except Plenty 
Coos, and he can not speak English. . 

Mr. Dalby arbitrarily set the following Tuesday as the time of 
meeting. To reach Gordon’s the Big Horn Indians left one of their 
number, who had died on the way, to be buried by the first family 
whose house they came to. The Pryor and Lodge Grass Indians omit- 
ted their annual medicine and tobacco-planting dances. When the 
messenger came to Plenty Coo’s house he met a policeman with an 
order from Van Hoose to take Plenty Coos to Billings on a telegram 
ftom John E. Edwards, against whom serious charges were to be 
investigated by Mr. Dalby. The messenger went ahead of the police- 
man and Plenty Coos came to the council without returning to his 
home. Mr. Edwards hastened to the agency. Mr. Dalby wrote me 
that he would postpone the council until Thursday. The Indians had 
no place to sleep in comfort, and we could get no meat. They were 
worn out and in condition favorable to Mr. Dalby’s plans, as after- 
wards shown, of forcing them to his will. They were utterly worn 
out. They had made this long trip, and it was in the springtime, and 
they had nothing to eat. They had been up night after night trying 
to get ready for this. They were in a state of collapse, while Mr. 
Dalby was staying at the hotel, with all comforts, and drove over and 
drove back. It was not a fair showing for them. 

Senator Drxon. In what way was it not a fair showing? 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Dalby came fresh with his clear mind, and there 
were those Indians at a disadvantage, at best, utterly worn out from 
the long journey and discomforts. 

Senator Dixon. Could they not tell the story you wanted them to 


Mrs. Grey. But he might have waited. They were two days with 
no place to sleep; they were sleeping around where they could and 
waiting where they could. 

Senator Drxon. Did they not have the opportunity of telling it at 
the end of the two days? 

Mrs. Grey. No; they never did have. 

The CHamrMAN. You say they never did have? 
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Mrs. Grey. No, sir; they never did tell him anything. I will ex- 
plain that. 

Senator Dixon. I would like to hear your explanation. I am anx- 
ious to know about it. As I understand from your story, 200 Indians 
came to see the inspector ? 

' Mrs. Grey. Yes. : 

Senator Dixon. And when they came there was no opportunity 
given them to talk to him? 

Mrs. Grey. If you will wait, I will come to that. A sixteen-hour 
council followed the arrival of Mr. Dalby, during which he tried to 
compel the Indians to dismiss me and they refused. That is all he 
- came to that council for. ‘That was the time they asked him all these 
-questions, and among others as to this power of attorney, and one 
after another got up and said he did not know anything about that, 
and I said, “Won't you tell it to me? ” and he said, “I do not know.” 
Plenty Coos said, “ Where is the money for this land? Our Indians 
are eating this lumpy-jawed meat; let us have this money and live.” 

Senator Dixon. What money ? 

Mrs. Grey. The money for the land. I find it was appropriated ; 
that that took $1,150,000 that is going into this horse-breeding bill 
if it passes. That money they wanted to buy cattle with, so that they 
could have something to live on. 

Senator Dixon. That is totally beyond my comprehension. A 
million and a half of dollars was appropriated for these Indians. 
When and how? 

Mrs. Grey. When I first came to Washington I supposed the land 
was taken and the Indian treaty broken. I said to Senator Teller, 
“How is that?” and he said to me, “ Mrs. Grey, that money was 
appropriated and must be in the Treasury now.” Where is the money 
coming for the horse breeding? 

Senator Dixon. What horse breeding? 

Mrs. Grey. This proposition to breed horses for the Army. 

Senator Dixon. There is no money called for there. 

Mrs. Grey. There is a million dollars to be used there. 

Senator Dixon. Absolutely not; there is no money called for. 

Mrs. Grey. Where is the money coming from to breed the horses? 

Senator Dixon. That is something that is utterly foreign. I never 
heard of it. You are talking wild. 

Mrs. Grey. Where is the money for that horse breeding ? 

Senator Dixon. The bill is here on the Calendar. 

Mrs. Grey. Is there nothing said about money to breed these horses 
with % 

Senator Dixon. If there is, please find it. That is on a par with 
these other assertions that you have made. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, it is. Is there not something there about money to 
be used? How are you gomg to breed the horses if there is not? 

Senator Dixon. Mr. Leupp, the Commissioner, is the man who has 
been interested in getting these Indians to raise horses, and if there 
is any million dollars mentioned in the bill I never heard of it, and I 
do not think anybody else has. 

Mrs. Grey. I have Senator Teller’s word for it. He said, “ Mrs. 
Grey, that money was appropriated and it must be in the Treasury 
now.” 
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Senator Dixon. What money? 

Mrs. Grey. To pay for the land that was taken from the Crow In- 
dians on their last ceded strip, where the Huntley irrigation project 
is now. . 

Senator Drxon. Now, there never was a dollar appropriated for 
that land. 

Mrs. Grey. Would you mind finding that which Senator Teller 
found? Mr. Northup was up there, and he knows the time we talked 
of the matter. He took the trouble to find out about whether it had 
been or not, and Senator Teller got the statute and said, “ Mrs. Grey, 
it must have been appropriated.” That is my authority. 

Senator Dixon. I want to state to the committee that there was not 
a dollar appropriated for opening the Crow Reservation, the ceded 
strip that you are speaking of. . 

rs. Grey. My authority is Senator Teller. It is not a wild state- 
ment. He got the statutes out and called my attention to them, and 
that is where I got my information from. 

Senator Drxon. And it was this million and a half dollars that you 
wanted to know why the Indians had not got? 

Mrs. Grey. That was what they asked for. They asked me why 
they had never had any money out of the lands that they sold to the 
Government, the last ceded strip. They had a long treaty and it was 
to be spent for this and that and the other thing, and so far as the 
Indians know they never have got any of that money. That was one 
of the things that the Indians wanted an accounting of, that money. 

Senator Dixon. Have they ever received any of that money? . 

Mrs. Grey. So far as they know, they never have. 

Senator Dixon. Do you know whether they have or not? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know, but that was in the petition. That is 
what they ask an accounting of, their money that was held here at 
Washington. They wanted to know where it was. That is what they 
are asking for. 

Senator Dixon. Let me state right here, in order that it may go 
into the record, that as to this wild statement that a million dollars 
was to go into horse farming, nothing occurred like that. The wit- 
ness now asserts that a million and a half dollars was appropriated 
to pay for the land under the last treaty which the Government made 
with the Indians. 

r Airs. Grey. I say that that is the information I got from Senator 
er. 

Senator Paynter. I understood her to say that she had no personal 
knowledge of it, but that Senator Teller read the statutes to her. Wh 
not get Senator Teller to give you a memorandum to that effect and 
file it with the committee ! 

Mrs. Grey. That is what I will do. I said to him, “That can not 
be possible, Senator Teller,” and he said, “ Here it is in the statute.” 
We had quite a discussion about it. I said, “They have not had that 
money,” and he said, “They must have had it because here is the 
enactment.” 

Senator Dixon. There is no such enactment in the bill. . 
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Mrs. Grey. You evidently misunderstand me; here is the petition 
I brought from the Crow Indians and here is what the council ask 
Mr. Dalby to do: 


We, the undersigned members of the Crow Nation of Indians, being of age and 
dependent upon our own resources, having many of us served with the Army of 
the United States against common enemies, do hereby pray the President of this 
United States: 

First. That we be placed in the possession of our allotted land; be shown the 
boundaries of the same and given patents assuring the permanent ownership of 
the same so that we may support our families and the old people dependent 
upon us. 

Second. That we be given the citizenship promised by the same act of Con- 
gress that compelled us to cede a portion of our lands to the public domain; 
that we be given equa! rights with our white neighbors with whom we must now 
compete; to provide for which we and our children have passed years in the 
Government schools, for which large sums have been spent. 

Third. That we be given fair and legal] trial on specified charges before im- 
prisonment, thus ending the present method of intimidating and coercing the 
Indians by long terms of wanton imprisonnient. 

Fourth. That the tribal moneys now held in trust be used for the purchase 
of stock to be owned individually by the Indians; that we be allowed the use of 
all unallotted lands and of the tribal grazing lands for our stock, this land 
now being occupied by large numbers of sheep and cattle, for which we have 
reason to believe nothing is paid, much of the cattle bearing the brand of the 
agent. 

Fifth. That in view of the open hatred and fear of the Crow Indians for the 
methods of the present agent, and being informed that he has been reappointed 
by reason of an alleged petition that was circulated by the police and signed 
under threats of imprisonment, do earnestly protest against this appointment. 

Sixth. We do earnestly pray for a fair investigation of the affairs at the Crow 
Reservation; the ditches that do not carry water; the methods of the farmers 
who prevent the Indians from farming; of the leases in which the Indians have 
no share in the lease moneys; of the Government school at Crow Agency, where 
our children make so little progress after a term of years they can not speak 
English intelligently, where they are exposed to loathsome infection, to neg- 
lect, and to nameless dangers; into the sale of our inherited land, of which we 
can obtain no accounting; of the fact that many of the Indians arte living in a 
State of want, unable to obtain lumber for houses or wire for fences or the 
possession of their lands, for which condition of increasing poverty we see no 
. hope under the present system. 


Senator Dixon. Who wrote that petition, Mrs. Grey ? 

Mrs. Grey. I wrote it on my typewriter and they took it among 
them and discussed it a good many times. This one was not the one 
that was used. 

Senator Dixon. This was not the petition you wrote? 

Mrs. Grey. It was not the petition I wrote. It was the petition 
that the Indians in council asked me to put in. It is their petition 
and signed by every member of the lodge. 

Senator Dixon. And you prepared the petition on the typewriter ? 

Mrs. Grey. I put the petition into words. It was not my petition 
at all. 

Senator Dixon. Where did you get the information that there was 
$1,000,000 appropriated for horse breeding, Mrs. Grey ? 

Mrs. Grey. This was from one of the Indians; it came from the 
Indians who listened to the talk that Major McLaughlin made at the 
agency. I wrote to Mr. Burgess last week telling him I supposed he 
had heard of the horse-ranch scheme and telling him that it would 
take $1,000,000. 

Senator Dixon. This is a letter from some Indian, is it, Mrs. Grey? 

Mrs. Grey. It is in the bill or it is not. 
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Senator Dixon. Now, then, on this letter from this Indian you have 
made the char 

Mrs. Grey. Tao not make the charge on that letter-—— 

Senator Drxon. Please answer my question. It is on this letter 
from this Indian that $1,000,000 of Indian money is to be taken to go 
into the horse-breeding proposition that you now make this charge? 

Mrs. Grey. No, sir; it is not. 

Senator Dixon. What is your source of information that $1,000,000 
of Crow money is to be taken to put into the horse farm ? 

Mrs. Grey. I have not made that statement in any way. 

Senator Drxon. You just made the charge & minute ago. 

Mrs. Grey. I found something in the bill about it 

Senator Dixon. Just answer my question. On what charge do 
you make that insinuation ? 

Mrs. Grey. I am trying to find out. 

Senator Dixon. Have you any basis upon which you make that 
assertion ? 

Mrs. Grey. If you will just wait a moment until I read this bill 
I will try and find out. I know I read some bill. What I am say- 
ing now is not in my written statement. I think it was called out in. 
answer to some question from you, Senator Dixon. It is not in my 
statement at all. The bill says, “the authorized capital stock of 
the corporation shall be $200,000.” That is money. 

, benator Dixon. Why not at all. There is not a dollar of money 
there. ; 

Mrs. Grey. Are you going to put in only watered stock into this? 

Senator Paynter. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this investi- 
gation is taking a needless turn, and that it would be better to’ 
have the witness go ahead and state her facts. 

Senator Dixon. I want to say, Senator Paynter, that she made the 
statement a moment ago that there were a million and a half dol- 
lars of Crow money involved in this, and she wanted to find out what 
became of it. As a matter of fact, there is not a dollar appropriated. 

Senator Paynter. She seemed to be quoting Senator Teller about 
that, and it may be well for her to talk to Senator Teller about it 
and then come back and make her explanation. 

Senator Dixon. At the same time she says that there is a million 
dollars of Crow Indian money to be taken to go into this horse 
breeding farm, which is absolutely without any possible foundation. 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know exactly what I have said. I will see 
later what I have said from the record. 

Senator Dixon. I just snggest that there is no foundation for 
these wild assertions of which we have got to take judicial notice; 
the condition does not exist. 

Mrs. Grey. I do not agree with you that they do not exist. I do 
not see how you are going to capitalize a horse-breeding association 
without any money, and I do not see how you are going to get the 
money without the Indians have a fund. I do not believe the Gov- 
ernment 1s going to put up a million and a half dollars for the Indians 
to go into business with. If the money is not there, it must be 
somewhere. Is that not right? Do you think I am making such 
wild statements? 

The CuairmMan. Now proceed with your statement, Mrs, Grey. 
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Mrs. Grey. I will get that statement from Senator Teller. Now. 
when Mr. Dalby came, after he had put off coming for two days, you 
will remember that we were away out in the country and not in the 
city where you can buy things. As I was saying, a sixteen-hour 
council followed his arrival, during which he tried to compel the 
Indians to dismiss me and they refused. They protested against his 

resence, saying that he was an enemy, a too) of the agent, and a spy. 
en the Indians began coming, and as soon as they had come they 
said, “ We are not going to stay here and talk with this man; it only 
means trouble for us. He is over there with the agent and is a friend 
of the agent,” and a lot of them did go. We had a lot of trouble 
keeping them. When Dalby did come he brought every man against 
whom charges were made and the Indians were going to leave. I 
said, “ Do not leave; I will go and tell Mr. Dalby to send them away.” 
They left the house and went outside. 

Senator Paynrer. Do I understand you to mean that the Indians 
up there were objectionable to those who came there to the council? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, we sent the Indians away. The Indians were 

oing to leave if I had not done it. It was a question whether the 
-Indians would not al] leave and leave Mr. Dalby there alone after 
all the trouble they had gone through to be there and the trouble he 
had to get those people there. So the Indians all went out of the 
house and were staying around on the outside, and here Dalby came 
with all those people—Dalby and Carl Leider, all in the sitting 
room. I said to Mr. Dalby, “ Won’t you send these Indians away ? 
If you do not all the other Indians will go back; they will not stay 
with you if you do not.” So he sent the Indians away. 

Senator Paynter. Why were those Indians to whom you refer 
objectionable to the other Indians? 

rs. Grey. Because they were spies. It is hard for anybody who 
has not been there to understand the conditions on that reservation. 
If you were in Russia you would look for those sort of things, but 
those people are the spies of the agent and they carry everything to 
the agent, and you know everybody who makes complaint against 
the agent lands in jail; he is just as likely to go to the penitentiary. as 
anywhere else. I am not making this statement as a wild statement. 
I am giving you the facts as to the Indians who have been and are in 
jail to-day just as I was put in. . 

Senator Paynter. Is this the same crowd of Indians who are here 
now who were so objectionable to the 200 that assembled in the 
council ? . 

Mrs. Grey. George Pease is here and Joe Cooper—they are all here. 

Senator Paynter. Is Cooper here? 

Mrs. Grey. No, sir; he is not here; he was chosen by the Indians. 
Here is the letter. 

Senator Drxon. The delegation of Indians who are here were 
chosen at their regular council held on the 15th of January, called by 
Major McLaughlin, an inspector in the Indian Service. and were 
regularly elected by this council of the Indians called by Major Mc- 
Laughlin at that time, are they not? 

Mrs. Grey. I was just stating the reverse. 

Senator Drxon. What is your reply? 

Mrs. Grey. I was just stating the reverse of that; they were not. 
I was taking these two Indians who were here. They had them in 
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the council before. George Pease is here, representing the Lodge 

Grass district—the Indians from Lodge Grass. 

Senator Dixon. Please answer my question. 

Mrs. Grey. No. 

Senator Dixon. They are not? 

Mrs. Grey. They are not. . 

Senator Stonz. How many Indians are here in this delegation, do 
you know? ; 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; they have all been to see me—not all of them, but 
most of them. 

Senator Stone. How many ars here? 

_ Mrs. Grey. I do not know exactly; it is eight or ten. Iam not sure. 
Senator Stone. Are taper by authority of their people? ) 
Mrs. Grey. They are“hére by the authority of their people 

Major McLaughlin. There is a letter from the President of the Crow 

Indian lodge. 

Senator STONE. Do you know these Indians? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; I know them very well personally. 

Senator Stone. Are they among the Indians you were in conference 
with at the agency ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; George Pease had been president of the Crow 
Indian lodge and he was unanimously voted out for taking a paper 
that he knew had been in use to the agent. They found it afterwards. 

It was absolutely proven upon him. He brought whisky on the res- 

ervation, trying to trap one of the Indians and get him in trouble, and 

he was voted out of the Crow Indian lodge. The Crow Indian lodge 

is composed of a majority of Indians in Lodge Grass district. Joe 

Cooper is their president. He was chosen by the Indians, so the let- 

ters say, and in his place George Pease comes here. Now, I would 

naturally say that he was not chosen by those people. 

Senator Stone. Who substituted the one for the other? 

Mrs. Grey. You heard what Senidtor Dixon said, who called the 
meeting and who brought them here? 

Senator Stonge. Do you mean to say that Mr. McLaughlin made the 
substitution ? 

Mrs. Grey. I was not there and I do not know. I simply know the 
Indians very well and know all the circumstances connected with it, 
and I know that the Lodge Grass Indians would not have anything 
whatever to do with George Pease, and they did choose Joe per. 
He is the president of their lodge and is very much trusted by them, 
and when the Indians sent delegates to the Crow convention Joe 
Cooper was the man they chose to go to Helena. George Pease is the 
man they warned him against. 

Senator Stone. Do you mean to say that the Indians who are here 
are not authorized to speak for the Crow tribe? 

Mrs. Grey. Not by the Crow Indians in regular council assembled. 

Senator Stone. Are they representative men ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; they are not. There is not a man here who is not 
a bad man. Frank Shively is the man who misrepresented Plenty 
Coos when he was here before. These are not wild statements. 
These are the men that Secretary Garfield said he would have 
here, and Frank Shively is the man who made the interpretation, 
and when Plenty Coos came to the grand jury at Helena, when he 
was summoned there, they brought Carl Leiter there as interpreter, 
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and Alex. Upshaw and the Indians of the Pryor district, that is 
Plenty Coos’s home, chose Arnold Costo and Strikes Himself on the 
Forehead. They chose those men and paid their expenses and sent. 
them to Helena, and the letter was written to the foreman of the 
grand jury which Plenty Coos understood he should not submit unless 
Arnold Costo was there to listen, because he was afraid of those 
other men, and these are the men who are brought here now. - 

Senator Stone. Do you personally know these men ? 

b Mrs. Grey. Yes; I know them all personally, every man who is 
. here. 

Senator Stones. In this delegation ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; personally. 

Senator Stone. You say they are not representative men of the 
tri 7 

Mrs. Grey. No; they are not. There is not a man here—— 

Senator Stone. One moment. Are they regarded there as repu- 
table Indians? 

Mrs. Grey. No; they are not. 

Senator Stone. You say they were not sent as representatives of 
the tribe? 

Mrs. Grey. No; they were not. 

Senator Stong. Do you know how they were selected ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I do not, except as they have written me these 
letters. I know that the reservation was under quarantine for small- 

ox at the time and no Indian who did not have a written permit 
rom the agent could go. 

Senator Stong. Do you mean to intimate, or to say, that they were 
selected by officials and sent here for a purpose? 

Mrs. Grey. I do, yes; I say that Carl Leiter, when Mr. Dalby 
brought him to the last council I attended, he would not send him 
Away and we compromised. Carl Leiter, who is the head of this 
delegation here, or one of the heads, was put outside with a guard over 
him to prevent him hearing what was said. Now, that does not 
sound as if he was in good standing with the tribe. 

Senator Dixon. Let this go into the record for the benefit of Sena- 
tor Stone in answer to his inquiry, that this delegation of Indians, 
so the Commissioner of Indian Affairs informs me, are the regularly 
elected delegates at the full council of the Crow tribe, called by Major 
McLaughlin, an inspector sent out by authority of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and headed by Chief Plenty Coos, the head chief 
of the Crow Indian tribe, and are here with their regular credentials 
from the full conference of all the Crow Indians. I desire that their 
status be understood. 

Senator SurHERLAND. Where does that information come from ? 

«Senator Dixon. From the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
enator Paynter. Was Chief Plenty Coos distrustful of those other 
Indians at the time you speak of ? 

Mrs. Grey. When Dalby was there, yes. When those Indians came . 
to Helena I did not know any of them; I do not know that I have 
ever seen any of them before. This was done by the tribe on their 
own initiative and was nothing that I had done. 

Senator Paynter. When was Dalby there? 

Mrs. Grey. This was the time we had the investigation. 
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Senator Paynter. But about the date—I do not know about these 
matters. 

Mrs. Grey. It started about, the 1st of December and ran forty- 
nine days. 

Senator Paynrer. This last December ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; we had just gotten through there. 

Senator Paynrer. Could it be that the tribe had had another 
council and designated these people to represent them before the 
committee ? . 

Mrs. Grey. I have here a protest signed by 140 Indians. 

Senator Curtis. Is Chief Plenty Coos here? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; and a reliable old man he is. He can not speak 
a word of English. . 

Senator Curtis. Is there no reputable interpreter with them? 

Mrs. Grey. No; not one. 

Senator Stone. Do you understand the Crow language? 

Mrs. Grey. No; but these men I know all speak En Tish 

Senator Paynter. Is there any man in this city who is reputable 
and could converse with this chief that you mention? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know, but now here you have got a letter from 
those men that were put before the grand jury; Mr. Sniffen has a 
copy of it, and which was signed by those men and addressed to the 
foreman of the grand jury, asking that Arnold Costo may be used as 
interpreter, and he was sent there for that reason. It was read to 
Plenty Coos. 

Senator Paynter. He would not then trust the man who is here 
to act as interpreter ? 

Mrs. Grey. No, sir. 

Senator Branpecee. Are these Indians who are in this delegation 
here any of those people to whom you alluded as being spies? 

Mrs. Grey. Every one of them; there is not one exception, except 
Plenty Coos, but he speaks no English. The chief you have got here; 
you have Frank Shively, who is a Government employee, and from 
his record in this Bair matter you will see that there must have been 
something crooked there. Plenty Coos said when he was in Billin 
and when he went back to the reservation that from the things in this _ 
letter that Mr. Shively used that he did not write, and there were not 
things there that he did say. That was known among the tribe. 
Car] Leiter is the man who is drawing $75 a month as boss herder. 

Senator Paynter. Is he here? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; he is-here. Mr. Dalby, in his report, did not 
know this, but he was the agent of Henry; he runs the cattle ranch 
in which Mr. Henry is interested. That is two. Big Medicine is 
chief of police. He is the man that Secretary Garfield wrote to when 
he was coming to the grand jury in Helena, a personal letter, in 
which he made reflections upon him of some kind, I do not know 
what. The Indians were talking about it, and I would very much 
like to have that letter produced here. It was written by Secretary 
Garfield to Big Medicine in Billings, when they were on their way 
to Helena to this trial, in which it was said that anyone who opposed 
the agent would have to leave the reservation. I know that two let- 
ters of that character were written. 

Senator Paynter. By whom were they written? 

Mrs. Grey. By Secretary Garfield. 
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Senator Stone. Have you any objection to going on with this list 
of names? 

Senator SutHERLAND. In this immediate connection I want to get 
it straight in my own mind. Were the Indians invited to send repre- 
sentatives here to Washington for this hearing? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know what was done; you see, I was in Helena 
and came on here, and I do not know just what went on at the Crow 
Reservation. I have letters from them: I would like to have you 
go on with that list. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You do not know, then, as I understand, how 
the Indians came to be brought here? 

Mrs. Grey. No; because I was not down there. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. .But, as I understand you, you did say that 
all of the Indians, with the exception of the chief, are under the 
control of the agent? | 

s. Grey. Yes. | 

Senator SuTHERLAND. And that they are not friendly to the inter- 
ests of their own people? 

Mrs. Grey. No; they are not, and their record will show that. 
I have letters from the tribe, and from the people, protesting 
against this delegation that has come here. They were sent to Mr. 
Sniffen, and here is the letter from Joe Cooper, and we have a letter 
from the missionary, Mr. Burgess, and Horace Longbear, who is one 
of the Indians here, is a well-educated man, and was in the Army. 
He was enough of a man to be made a sergeant over white soldiers, 
so he must have some strength of character. He was chosen from 
the Pryor district, as Mr. Burgess wrote—— 

Senator SuTHERLAND. How was this protest procured, by whose 
instrumentality ? . 

Mr. Snirren. I will say that Joe Cooper is president of the Crow 
Indian Lodge at Lodge Grass. I stopped at Parkman on my way 
down to Helena, and he said they were very much opposed to the 
delegation being recognized; in fact, that many of the Tindians knew 
nothing of the council until it was over. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. I want to get from Mrs. Grey, if she knows, 
information about this protest. ‘There is a protest here, you say, 
signed by 140 Indians. 

s. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Dixon. All in Joe Cooper’s handwriting. You want to 
look at it [referring to paper 

Mrs. Grey. Now, I do not like that insinuation. These Indians 
do not do that. | 

Senator Srone. You do not like what insinuation ? 

Mrs. Grey. That they were all in Joe Cooper’s handwriting. 

Senator Paynter. Just go on and state with regard to these In- 
dians here, because it is very important for us to know what connec- 
tion they have with the people under investigation. 

Mrs. Grey. I told you about Car] Leiter 

Senator Srong. You had better refer to your list. 

Senator Paynter. Just tell about their official connection with the 
agency, if any, or if they are employed by the Government. 

Mrs. Grey. I told you about Carl Leiter—I think it was Carl 
Leiter, Frank Shively, and Big Medicine. Big Medicine was the 
chief of police, and how Secretary Garfield was sending him these 
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letters, and I do very much wish that you would get those letters and 
have them brought here. He 1s the chief of police. Now, as to the 
lond of man he is, I have an affidavit here of Lucy Old Horn, who 
told Miller, the clerk, that she was coming up to Helena to tell all 
she knew, and she found herself very tick y in the Billings jail 
under three months’ sentence, and Mr. Reynolds put her there. I 
will read the statement. They are not things that I want to bring 
out here. 

Senator Paynter. I want to know what the charge was. You say 
the agent just throws them in jail. 

Grey. He does. 

Senator Paynter. What was the charge against Lucy Old Horn? 

Mrs. Grey. I will read the affidavit. 

Senator Paynter. Just answer the question without going into the 
affidavit. 

Senator SurHerianp. Can you not answer the question without 
looking at your papers? 

Mrs. Grey. They said she was living with an Indian there. They 
had just come to Billings. It was a case of abortion that had been 
committed on the reservation, and Reynolds knew it. Doctor Park 
had been called down there against his will, and Lucy Old Horn 
was the one who brought the Indian down there. It was Big Medi- 
cine’s daughter, the wife of Sees With His Ears, 

Senator Strong. I would like very much to get into that record in a 
consecutive way a statement about this delegation here. You said 
that they were all in some way connected with the agency. 

Mrs. Gury. Yes. | 

Senator Stone. Now, I do not want a long explanation about each 
one, but a mere statement of each one and what his name is. 

Mrs. Grey. Big Medicine is the chief of police; Scolds the Bear is a 

liceman ; See With His Ears is the son-in-law of Big Medicine, who 
ives with the police there, and, I think, he has some kind of connec- 
tion, I do not know what. Frank Shively is one of the property 
clerks; Alex. Upshaw, if he is here—I am not positive that he is here, 
but he was to be here, and I suppose he is—is the man who Mr. Dalby 
used in some way. I do not know what happened, but there came an 
order to arrest me, and he said that the Indians had ordered him to | 
arrest me and put me off the reservation, and he worked, whatever he 
did, through Aleck Upshaw and has to do all that he says. Aleck 
Upshaw was given a position at $100 a month in some kind of ethno- 
logical investigation by the Government. I do not know what it is. 

ator Stone. He has a position you say? 

Mrs. Grey. He has a position at $100 a month there, and notwith- 
standing his having that position they brought him to Helena as in- 
terpreter at $5 a day. That is Aleck Upshaw. That is about all. 

nator Stone. Are there any more of those people here? 

Mrs. Grey. Plenty Coos; he can not speak English. Oh, there is 
James Hill. He is the man who, when I sent down for these Indians 
at Wyola, came to Billings and had the Indians go on and not come 
near Wyola. 

Senator Sronez. Is he here? 

Mrs. Grey. He is here. I think Dave Stewart is president of Elk 

@. 
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Senator Srone. Was he antagonizing your presence there; was he 
trying to prevent your staying there? 

Mrs. Grey. James Hilly No, sir. I think you were not in the 
room when we went into that matter. I was in Billings and was 
to come back to the reservation to meet some of the Indians—— 

Senator Srone. I do not care to have you repeat what you said. 

Mrs. Grey. He was the one who misconstrued my message and 
sent down to Sheridan, where they were arrested. 

Senator Stone. Does he hold any official position ? | 

Mrs. Grey. He was at one time interpreter, and I think he is now. 

Senator Stone. Is he a full blood? . 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know. He speaks English. 

Senator Stoner. Is he the man who is here as interpreter? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I think Frank Shively is here as interpreter. 

Senator Dixon. There are some more, Senator Stone. I will give 
you the list. David Stewart is here as one of the delegates, is he not? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. — 7 

Senator Stone. Well, what of him? 

Mrs. Grey. I think he is president of the Elk Lodge—if he is not 
he was at one time. | 

Senator Stone. Is that the lodge that made the protest? 

Mrs.: Grey. No; that is the lodge that was organized some time 
ago to offset the effect of the Crow Indian lodge. I will tell you 
just a little matter that will show you just what that lodge is—if 
any of you know what Turtle Tong among the Chinese is, these 
Black Hawks among the Indians are. It is the most disreputable 
thing that there is. 

Senator Stone. Is he a representative man? 

Mrs. Grey. This lodge was formed when Mr. Reynolds came back 
from Billings, but not when the Indians were arrested. Mr. Burgess, 
who is the agent, says that they had a meeting of this Black Hawk 
lodge, and Mr. Reynolds joined this lodge. They had a barbecue 
there and had a dance in the Government carpenter shop, and at that 
time they organized the Elk lodge out of these Black Hawks. They 
are nearly all Government employees. Everyone of them are men 
whom he can depend on for using. 

Senator Paynter. Did the other Indians on the reservation distrust 
these Indians? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; absolutely. He told them they were members 
of the Elks, that he was a member of their lodge, and they were mem- 
bers of his lodge, and they were brothers. You can get the Reverend 
Mr. Burgess to prove that; he was there, and Mr. Ballou; and Mr. 
Ballou, who is the Government carpenter, made this statement of the 
whole thing to the Indian Rights’ Association. Those are two pretty 
reputable men who told this. I am not positive, but I have been told 
that Dave Stewart is president of this lodge. 

Senator Stone. Is there another one, Senator Dixon? 

Senator Dixon. Plenty Coos, Sees With His Ears, James Carter, 
and Big Medicine. 

Mrs. Grey. Oh, I have forgotten George Pease. 

Senator Stone. Have you mentioned George Pease in your list? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. He his a long history. 

Senator Stone. I do not care for his history just now. I want to 
know if he holds any official position? 
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Mrs. Grey. No; I do not think he does. 

Senator Stone. Is he trusted by his tribesmen ? 

Mrs. Grey. He came with Mr. Dalby to this council and was sent 
away at the request of the Indians. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Just answer the Senator’s question. 

Senator Strong. Is he respected by his people? : 

Mrs. Grey. He is a disreputable man and is not respected by his 
people. George Pease was a very decent man until the agent got 
a hold of him. He is a man who drinks pretty hard but who has a 
very nice wife and a good family, and has had a good standing until 
this matter came up. He was president of the lodge, but he was 
voted out. They would not have anything to do with him. 

Senator Paynter. What lodge? ° 

Mrs. Grey. The Crow Indian lodge. 

Senator Branpeces. Are all these Indians members of Elk Lodge? 

Mrs. Grey. Everyone; I do not think there is a Crow in the lodge 
except Plenty Coos. 

Senator Branpecez. Are all these Crow Indians full bloods? 

Mrs. Grey. No. 

Senator Branpecere. Are any of them full bloods? 

Mrs. Grey. Plenty Coos. Big Medicine, Sees With His Ears, and 
Scolds the Bear are full bloods. I think the others are half-breeds, 
Senator Dixon. The others are all Carlisle boys, are they not? 

Mrs. Grey. I think so. 

Senator Branpecee. Is George Pease a Carlisle boy? 

Mrs. Grey. No; he is not. He isa son of Major Pease. 

Senator Dixon. Mrs. Grey, David Stewart, one of these delegates, 
has signed this protest of Joe Cooper’s, has he not? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know; I expect he has. 

Senator Dixon. Then he is certainly not in the conspiracy, is he, 
if he is one of Cooper’s proteges who signed the protest? 

Mrs. Grey. You never can tell. He has his spies everywhere. 
Joe Martinez, who is secretary of the Crow Indian lodge, said that 
he did not believe that Reynolds would put me in the penitentiary or 
open the reservation or do some of the other things fe said he was 
‘ going todo. And Joe spent three days in jail for saying it; so they 
Ao not trust everybody who comes to the lodge. 

Senator Paynter. Was that for expressing an opinion? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

_ Senator Dixon. As a matter of fact, the whole delegation that is 
here are against opening the reservation, are they not ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I think not. I think it 1s this way: They say that 
they have got to open the reservation ; that there is no hope for them, 
but there is a chance if they will vote for the horse-breeding bill that 
they may save their land. I think that is the way they feel about it. 

Senator Dixon. You are against the opening of the reservation, 
are you not? 

rs. Grey. Very much; yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. You think the Indians are better if continued on 
the reservation than allotted ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I do not. I thing the reservation has been the 
greatest curse of the Indians. I would abolish the Indian reservation 
and the Indian Department and let the Indians who are educated 
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have what they have been promised for the last twenty years and 
which they are capable of taking. 

Senator Paynter. Why are you opposed to the opening of this 
reservation ? 

Mrs. Grey. Because a great many of these Indians do not know 
where their allotments are, and they have spent all their money for 
about ten years, most of it, at least a great deal of it. They spent 
‘$400,000 of their annuity money in opening these ditches and it has 
been spent on the reservation. I think that is not a wild statement 
when say that the Indians are expected to give up their irrigated 
land, is it! : 

Senator Drxon. Not in the least. 

Mrs. Grey. There is something about irrigated land. 

Senator Dixon. Not in the least. The Indian allotments cover all 
the irrigated land on the reservation. 

Mrs. Grey. But the same thing that Senator Heyburn killed in 
the Indian bill I think you will find in spirit in this bill. Is that 
not so, Senator Curtis? 

Senator Curtis. I do not know a thing about this bill. 

Senator Drxon. The bill is like every other Indian bill that has 
passed Congress for five years. 

' Senator Paynter. What is the extent of the reservation ? 

Senator Dixon. About 1,800,000 acres. Now you spoke of Cooper’s 
protest. I will ask you if that [exhibiting paper] is not in Joe 
Cooper’s handwriting? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Dixon. There are 140 signatures to it. 

Mrs. Grey. I used Mr. Sniffen’s statement for that. They are 
certainly not all in Joe Cooper’s writing. 

Senator Dixon. Do all these Indians write? 

Mrs. Grey. A great many of them write as well as you do. 

Senator Dixon. Now, I would ask the members of the Senate 
committee to examine the Joe Cooper protest, with the signatures 
there, and ascertain for themselves whether Joe Cooper has written 
the signatures or whether they have been written by the individual 

ans, : 

Senator Stone. Mrs. Grey, have you examined that protest before ? 

Mrs. Grey. I never have seen it before. 

Senator Stonsr. You say the signatures are not in the same hand- 
writing ¢ . , 

Mrs. Grey. Joseph Martinez’s certainly is not; Walks Over Ice— 
James Blaine’s is not—— 

Senator Stonz. Do you know him? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Strong. Can he write? 

Mrs. Grey. Very well. Here is his writing. I think he is a Car- 
lisle boy. 3 

Senator BranpeGcEE. Do you recognize that signature as being his 
handwriting? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know his handwriting well enough to know, 
but I know it is not Joe Cooper’s. 

Senator Drxon. Of the 140 signatures on that paper, has a single 
one of them made his signature with mark and cross? 
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Mrs. Grey. I do not see any here. Now, I do not say they can all 
write, because I know there are a lot of them who can not, but I say 
they are not all in Joe Cooper's handwriting. 

Senator Paynter. Will you point out any signature that is in Joe 
Cooper’s handwriting? 

rs. Grey. Here is one, Joe Cooper; that is in his handwriting. 

Senator Branpecse. Now point out another one—just give the sig- 
natures and state whether they are signed in the same handwriting. 
You say you know Joe Cooper's handwriting? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Branvecse. Now pick out another one. 

Mrs. Grey. These look as if they were in the same handwriting 
[indicating]. 

Senator Branvecer. Pick out the ones that you think are in his 
handwriting beside his own name. 

Mrs. Grey. I do not see that there are any. 

Senator Branpecee. You do not think any of these—not the body 
of the protest; I do not care what he says, but I want you from your 
knowledge of his signature, to point out some other signature that is 
forged, if that is the word. 

rs. Grey. I should say that that was [indicating]. I think that 
looks like his writing. 

Senator Branpecee. What is the name? — 

Mrs. Grey. Good Luck. Good Luck can not write. 

Senator Branpecer. You think Cooper wrote it. 

Mrs. Grey. I think he may have; I did not say that he did; but I 
say he*might have. I know Good Luck can not write. 

Senator Branpecee. Now point out any others that you think he 
wrote. 

Mrs. Grey. There are not any here. 

Senator Branpecege. You think those two are the only ones he 
wrote. 

Mrs. Grey. I think that “ Pryor District” was written by him— 
no, these are not in the same handwriting. 

Senator Branpecee. Do I understand you to say that of all the 
names signed to that protest you think Joe Cooper wrote but three? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I think he wrote his own name, and he may have 
written Good Luck’s name; but I do not know, and I think he wrote 
the words “ Pryor District ”’—I do not think he did either. I do not 
think there is a single one in Joe Cooper’s handwriting here except his 
own signature, at least I can not see one that I think 1s, 

Senator Drxon. I will ask vou if all these signatures are not writ- 
ten in two or three handwritings? 

Mrs. Grey. Why, no; did you look at it? 

Senator Dixon. Outside of four or five signatures. 

Mrs. Grey. Did you look at it? Walks Over Ice is one, James 
Blaine is two, Walter Jack Rabbit is three, Ben. Hillside is four, 
James Carpenter is five, Arthur Peters is six, Lew Yellow Mule is 
seven, Barney One Goose is eight, Joseph Martenez is nine, J. W.’ 
Cooper is ten. These Indians are all agency Indians and they can 
write. This is not the same handwriting—Jack Covers Up, that is 
not the same; Bird Far Away. Shows As He Goes, Corner Of The 
Mouth—this is the one whose ditch carries water up the hill, put in 
by the Government, and he did not lke it a bit, and he calls his ditch 
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“ No water ditch,” and his farm “ Dry farm.” He worked two years 
building this ditch. Hairy Moccasin, I do not know who he is. 
Dan Old Bull, He Writes. Wolf Lays Down, Cuts Gray Bull, I do 
not know; those look like the same writing. Top of Moccasin, Pretty 
On Top, can not write. Old Horn, Rides White Hip Horse, can not 
write. That may be Joe Cooper’s writing; I do not think it is, is it? 

Senator Dixon. Why, certainly it is. That whole page is in one 
handwriting, evidently. 

Mrs. Grey. That page is not [indicating]. 

Senator Dixon. That whole second column on the first page is 
all the same writing. , 

Mrs. Grey. No; it is not. There is Old Horn; that is not the same 
as this. 

Senator Drxon. The second page, you think, is written in one hand- 
writing? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I did not say that, Senator Dixon. ' 

Senator Drxon. The third page, is that written in one hand, or 
not—where most of the names occur? 

Mrs. Grey. No; it is not; I do not knew, anyway. What differ- 
ence does it make? I am not an expert in handwriting. I know 
that Joe Cooper would not sign a single name and would not allow 
a name to go in—I will state this absolutely, that he is incapable of 
lying. He has lots of faults, but anybody who can make Joe Cooper 
he is pretty smart. He is pretty good at telling the truth. 

Senator Stone. Can most of these Indians write their names—I 
mean the Indians from this agency ? 

Mrs. Grey. I should say half of them could. ° 

Senator Stonr. Well, you have looked over that list in the protest. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Stone. Can those Indians write their names? 

Mrs. Grey. Not all of them. 

Senator Stone. Can most of them? 

Mrs. Grey. Very many of them can; yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. Well, the majority ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I would not say the majority, either. As to some 
of these I do not know whether they can write or not. Quite a num- 
ber of them I know can, and I know Joe Cooper would never sign any 
and say those were authentic if they were not. I will stake my Tife on 
that. 

The CHarrman. Now proceed with your statement. 

Mrs. Grey. Senator Dixon says these names are all in the same 
handwriting, and I say they are not. 

Senator Dixon. No; I do not know Joe Cooper’s handwriting. I 
say the names have all been written, with four or five exceptions, by 
one or two hands, whether Joe Cooper’s or whose I do not know. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mrs. Grey, proceed with your statement. 

Mrs. Grey. Dalby came, bringing Carl Leiter as interpreter. The 
Indians protested against his presence, saying he was an enemy, a 
tool of the agent, and a SPY: alby refused to allow him to be sent 
away; the Indians corraled him outside of the house, with a guard 
to watch him. During this council the Indians gave Mr. Dalby the 
name of “The Kitten that Chases its Tail,” also names, “ The 
Chicken,” “Man with No Meat on His Hip Bones,” which is a 
fair summary of their estimate of his conduct and his manner of 
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answering their questions. At the request of the tribe, acting as a 
tribe, Plenty Coos, as chief, gave Mr. Dalby their written request 
that I be allowed to act for them as their representative; and Mr. 
Dalby officially agreed to this, promising them he would not hear any 
charges unless I was present, and had been given opportunity to 
produce witnesses for the Indians. Mr. Dalby refused the Indians 
an interpreter they trusted, and time in which it was a physical pos- 
sibility for them to bring witnesses from back on the reservation, 
ordering me to be at the agency on the following Sunday mornin 
(which was a physical impossibility) with my written charges an 
witnesses, to which I agreed; but I tele aphed President Roosevelt a 
protest (Exhibit Grey 34). On the following morning something oc- 
curred, I do not know what nor do the Indians, by which Mr. Dalby 
claims the Indians begged him to arrest me and expel me. This was 
after they had had sixteen hours, when they had absolutely refused to 
do it, and made all kinds of beautiful speeches. He did this through 
Alex. Upshaw, whom he rewarded by an appointment of $100 a month 
to get data for some ethnological research work, the nature of which 
I do not know, although prior to this time Alex. Upshaw had been 
regarded by the agent as a worthless drunkard, he having urged Rev. 
Mr. Burgess, Crow Agency, to prosecute him for cattle stealing, as 
well as many other charges against him. This same man, although 
drawing a salary of $100 a month and his expenses, was made official 
interpreter at $5 a day and expenses for the grand jury at Helena. 
He was expelled a fortnight earlier from the Blackfoot Reservation 
for having whisky, and was constantly drunk in Helena. 

I was arrested by Mr. Dalby on charge mentioned in Exhibit —. 

Senator Drxon. Could not the Helena police pick up a drunken 
Indian in the street? : 

Mrs. Grey. Sometimes they did and sometimes they did not. It 
depended on whether Major Reynolds wunted them arrested or not. 

enator Dixon. Reynolds hypnotized the police. . 

Mrs. Grey. Absolutely. When I went: to the police and wanted to 
get Lucy Old Horn out of jail, I went to the sheriff, and the fact was 
that if Mr. Reynolds wanted to get her out she could get out, and if 
he did not she could stay in. 

The Indians wanted Mr. Dalby to act upon three charges—Bair 
sheep, the Heinrich cattle, and the fact that John E. Edwards pre- 
sented a power of attorney to the Committee on Indian Affairs, or to 
Congress, by which he was given authority to alter their treaty, in- 
corporated in the act by which the reservation was opened in 1904. 
The Indians know nothing of this power of attorney, nor why their 
treaty was broken, nor why their land was taken without paying them 
a penny, so far as they have ever been able to find out. (See Report, 
p. 14, Inherited Land Sales.) In this council Mr. Dalby, unable 
to silence the Indians, called the president of the lodge, Joe Cooper, 
a “G d—— lar” and told him to get out of the tent. (Ex- 
hibit Grey 28.) | 

After this council was broken up there was some kind of meeting 
held in Lodge Grass. I do not know what it was, but Joe Cooper 
and these Indians found out that he was geing to be held, and it has 
been very well established what occurred there. Mr. Dalby, in this 
council, unable to silence the Indians, asked how many Indians were 
with his men, and Cooper said he could not say that, “ because if we 
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make statements that we can not prove you are going to send me to 
the penitentiary,” and he said, “ You come and I will show you.” He 
said, “ How many?” and Joe said, “I do not know,” and he said, 
“You g—— d——- liar, get out of this tent.” 

Senator Paynter. Who said that? 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Dalby. 

Senator Paynter. He was using white man’s language? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; but he was not angry and had not lost his 
temper, but the Indians all left the tent and that was the last time 
these Indians came together to meet him. They would not talk to 
him after that. Mr. Dalby’s report, false in every particular, on the 
face of it to any man who knows anything of grazing, is sufficient 
guaranty of his object in going to Crow Reservation. He investi- 
gated entirely by taking statements which he incorporated in his 
report from those he was investigating, passing over such men in the 
neighborhood as were competent and.able, often anxious, to give 
him facts, for the conduct of these people on the Crow Reservation 
is a crying scandal throughout Montana and Wyoming. 

The citizens of both States, particularly, are indignant at the man- 
ner in which dead and live sHotments are sold, and homesteads on 
the ceded portion of the reservation are illegally monopolized by 
Mr. Blair, members of the Lincoln Town Site Company, which is 
largely composed of the officials of the Burlington Railroad, have 
been taken, the land agent at Billings and the United States dis- 
trict attorney at Helena being absolutely under the control of these 


eople. 
P Senator Dixon. Do you make that as a charge that the district 
attorney of Helena is under the control of Mr. Bair and the Lincoln 
Townsite Company ? 

Mrs. Grey. I say something was the matter with him. I stated 
that before, you will remember, at this trial. 

Senator Dixon. But that is your statement now, as I understand it. 

Mrs. Grey. I say this was a scandal. As I have said, the land 
agent at Billings and the United States district attorney at Helena 
being absolutely under the control of these people. 

Senator Branpecrer. Who said that? | 

Mrs. Grey. There are different men up there. I can go into it 
and give you some names if you want them. 

Senator Branpecer. Do you make the charge? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I simply say that this is what they said there. 

Senator Dixon. Will you tell me the name of a single man in 
Helena whe states that Carl Rasch is not a high-class man in every 
respect 

Mrs. Grey. Do you know C. D. Nolan? 

Senator Dixon. Very well. 

Mrs. Grey. He is one of his friends. 

Senator Dixon. I do not know what their relations are. 

Mrs. Grey. When Mr. Rasch’s house burnt down, he stayed with 
Mrs. Nolan, and Mr. Rasch studied law with Mrs. Nolan’s uncle. 
They are very close friends. Mr. Nolan was my attorney. The night 
before we left there he said that if I had been indicted that there 
were a number of men in town, and he and Mr. Walsh. who intended 
to bring this grand jury before Judge Hunt and Mr. Rasch as well, 
and poll the jury and ask them on what charges they had changed 
their mind with reference to my indictment. 
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Senator Dixon. That is not an answer to my question. I have 
known Carl Rasch for fifteen years, and you are the first human 
that I have ever heard to insinuate anything against his character. 
No man in the State of Montana stands higher and bears less sus- 
picion of wrongdoing than this man that you now charge is falsely 
influenced. 

Mrs. Grey. They had that in the jury. and he was expelled from 
the room, and the jury came very near indicting him. 

Senator Dixon. The United States attorney was? 

Mrs. Grey. He was expelled from the jury room. It is not a mat- 
ter that I am making wild statements about. I will bring that out 
after while. T. J. Walsh is my authority, and it stood between Mr. 
Walsh and Mr. Rasch. | 

Senator Drxon. What did? 

Mrs. Grey. Calling the witnesses. Mr. Rasch said he called all 
the witnesses, and he said I had given him a list of the witnesses. 
When Mr. Rasch came in and said I had not made any proof of any- 
thing, and he had called all the witnesses, and I said it was not true. 
Here is a statement that Mr. Walsh made and gave it tome. I denied 
it immediately to Mr. Walsh, and then he said it is not indictable, 
anvway. 

Senator Drxon. I was simply saying that it was the first insinua- 
tion I had ever heard against Carl Rasch. 

Mrs. Grey. He would not allow me to be called as defendant, and 
yet the people against whom the charges were made he called, and 
did not interview any single prosecuting witness, and I do not think 
that speaks very well for any United States district attorney; do you? 

Senator Drxon. Although he stated that it was not true and the 
grand jury states in their finding, reported to the court, that they 
called every witness. I think that is a question of veracity between 
you and the grand jury. 

Mrs. Grey. It can be very easily settled, Senator Dixon, as to the 
witnesses that were called. There must be a list of them in the 
United States marshal’s office. I have a list of witnesses here that 
I wanted called on which Mr. T. J. Walsh wrote when I took it © 
to him and asked him if it was his statement and if he was willing 
to come before the grand jury and sav so, and he wrote in pencil 
“ Indicted ” all the way through. It is not a matter of my word, or 
your word, or anybody else’s word. It is a matter of record. The 
witnesses were called—the witneses that he wanted called. 

In his report Mr. Dalby said the case against me was complete 
on the 26th of June, but that on account of my being in another 
State I was not arrested at this time. (P. 4—head “Helen P.’ 
Grey.”) In another place he said that he saw me in conference with 
Rev. Mr. Burgess at Billings in the latter part of June. It was right 
at this time—we were there three or four days altogether—that this 
Huntley opening occurred. This is his own statement, not mine. 

It is a fact that I was in Billings, Mont., within the jurisdiction 
of the United States district attorney who arrested me, until the 
Ist of July; but that the grand jury was in session and they knew 
that there was no case on which to hold me. Consequently, I was 
not arrested until the grand jury was discharged—on the 16th of 
July, was thrown into jail, my letters not mailed, and given a pre- 
liminary hearing af the most outrageous character before their 
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creature, Judge Mann, at Billings. The next grand jury was not 
convened until about December 1, 1907. As soon as the Indians whom 
the agent wished to use as witnesses against me.had been taken off 
the reservation he declared a quarantine of smallpox, being assisted 
in this by Doctor Fanning, the agency physician, who had formerly 
assisted him in declaring me insane. (See exhibits.) 

Senator BranpEcee. Who declared it? 

Mrs. Grey. Major Reynolds, with the assistance of—oh, you need 
not smile, Senator Dixon, because I have the order that was given to 
one of the agents not to sell tickets unless they were ticketed by the 
agents on account of the quarantine of smallpox, signed by the gen- 
eral superintendent of that division. oe 

Senator BranpEGEE. Major Reynolds declared it with the assist- 
ance of whom? 

Mrs. Grey. Major Reynolds, with the assistance of this Doctor 
Fanning, who had already said I was insane. 

Senator BranvecEe. Who is Doctor Fanning? 

Mrs. Grey. He is a Government physician at the Crow Agency, 
and if you want to know anything about hin, he is drunk most all the 
time. He has a beautiful record there. . . 

Senator BranpvEecEe. Where did he give it as his opinion that you 
were crazy ! 

Mrs. Grey. It came to me. He said, “ Have you not any friends to 
send for? ” and began to talk to me as if I was crazy. 

Senator Branpecee. Didn’t you say that he gave an opinion that 
you were insane? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecere. To whom did he give the opinion? 

Mrs. Grey. Why, they were talking about it there, as a matter of 
fact, that I was insane. They had sent a crier through the town, I 
think, saying that I was violently insane, and for no one to come near 
the agency. Rev. Mr. Burgess can tell you more about it than I. 

Senator Branpecee. Who do you mean by they? 

Mrs. Grey. Doctor Fanning and Mr. Reynolds; they had a United 
States commissioner there. They could have fixed it all right in 
there, and Mr. Server found it out and locked the door. He said, 
“Don’t you get up; I won’t stand for that.” Then he Bt the tele- 
gram from me down to Doctor Marshall. You know Doctor Mar- 
shall, at Sheridan ? , : 

Senator Dixon. No. | 

Mrs. Grey. He came over that night and of course that ended it. 
This is the same Doctor Fanning. I can give you anything you want 
with reference to stories about me. 

Senator Dixon. I have no question about that, Mrs. Grey. 

Mrs. Grey. He is a very fine man. 

Mr. Rasch, the United ‘States district attorney, refused to allow me - 
to be called when certain members of the grand jury asked to hear 
my side of the story. My attorneys, Walsh & Nolan, of Helena, had 
the grand jury summoned before Judge Hunt three times before Mr. 
Rasch permitted me to be called, saying that I was a defendant. I 
spent the greater part of two days before the grand jury, and several 
of them asked my attorneys to have the jury called before Judge 
Hunt again, which they did, Judge Hunt using as a basis certain 
charges made by Mr. S. N. Brosius, of the Indian Rights Association, 
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to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs as a basis upon which to start 
to make a thorough investigation of affairs on the Crow Reservation. 

Senator Branpecee. Was this a grand jury or a Federal court of 
the State? 

Mrs. Grey. It was a federal grand jury. Mr. Brostus,. however, 
Tailed to appear before the grand jury. and a list of charges was 
hastily prepared by Walsh & Nolan and myself to take his place. 
The grand jury adjourned for one month. There were two Govern- 
ment employees. Miss Hough and Mr. Ballou, that were called. The 
charge we wanted to establish was that Mr. Reynolds’s brother-in- 
law, Clarence Brown, was drawing a salary as a farmer of one dis- 
trict and living at another. He was clerking in Mr. Bailey’s store. 
In other words, he was giving no service as a farmer, but was draw- 
ing his money. I was there and saw him all the time, and never 
dreamed that he was a farmer. So I had Mr. Server called and Miss 
Hough called as a witness, and she said she scarcely knew him. 
Fred Server brought his hotel register in and showed just how long 
Clarence Brown had been living there, and for that he is in very seri- 
ous trouble now. Mr. Dalby went to him and told him that he 
thought he had done more than was necessary in bringing out as 
much as he did, and he was surprised at him for doing it. I have a 
letter from Mr. Server in which he states that he expects to be ordered 
off the reservation at any time in conformity with a letter that I sup- 
pose Secretary Garfield wrote. 

Senator Stone. Is there anybody out there connected with the 
public that you regard as an honest man? 

Mrs. Grey. Well. I had a pretty hard time of it, and I do not 
know who are honest and who are not. I am just simply giving 
you my statement. Those ‘are the ones we came in contact with. 
We found seven men on that grand jury who could not be bought 
or influenced in any way. 

Senator Stone. I am not speaking of the grand jury, but of the 
men who are connected with the Crow Agency in an official character. 

Mrs. Grey. Not one in the Crow Agency. They are all in there 
together. You should see Tim Burbank, the principal farmer over 
at Lodge Grass. In the first Place, he is a miserable-looking creature, 
always lounging around, and if you want to find him at any time 
you can go to the traders’ and you will find him there, smoking and 
spitting at the squaws’ feet. He can not farin, although they say 
he came there as a farm cook with John Rankin and did not give 
any service, and they put him on as a farmer. He is a fair sample 
of what the farmers are in this Crow Reservation. 

Senator Srone. You think that Reynolds is a bad man, do you? 

Mrs. Grey. He is about as bad a man as you make them. 

Senator Strong. You think that Commissioner Leupp winks at the 
wrongdoing out there, do you? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not care to speak editorially. I am giving you 
the facts as to conditions out there. 

Senator Stone. Do you think the Secretary of the Interior would 
endure knowingly any maladministration of that office or that agency, 
or that he has done so? : 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; I do very much—not only that agency, but othor 
agencies, 
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Senator Stone. Do you think the President of the United States 
would? yO 

Mrs. Grey. No; I do not; I think the President is all right, but 
I do not believe he knows about this. 

Senator Stone. Have you told him about it? 

Airs. Grey. Not since he came back. I do not know what he knows 
of this. 

Senator Drxon. You said yesterday that you had charged Secretary 
Garfield with everything that it was possible to charge him with. 

Mrs. Grey. I do now, in his face. 

Senator Dixon. And you said that-he had not only prevaricated, 
but had deliberately lied ? 

Mrs. Grey. I did. 

Senator Drxon And you said the same thing about Mr. Leupp, the 
Commissioner, did you not? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I do not think I did. 

Senator Dixon. You charged him with being foolish ? 

Mrs. Grey. What did I say? I do not know; I am too tired to 
be cross-examined now. I will finish my statement and then you can 
cross-examine me all you want to to-morrow, but wait until I get 
rested. 

When the grand jury reconvened it was found that the United 
States district attorney had called as witnesses only those against 
whom charges were made, with the exception of three men whose 
names I ha put in on charges of which I knew they knew nothing, 
and which they passed over, presumably thinking the three men 
would be friendly to the Government—E. L. Dana, Harry Thompson, 
and Fred Server. These men were a surprise to them. . 

Four Indians came from Pryor, having been sold tickets by the 
agent, Mr. Mills, who was immediately removed from his position 
for having done so. He has been, I think, sixteen years with the 
Burlington Railroad, and he was removed for having done this. 

I was called before the grand jury. <A violent attack was made 
upon me, charging me with having made statements that were vis- 
ionary. My reply was that the United States district attorney had 
not examined one witness for the prosecution, had not called one wit- 
ness that I had requested, excepting these three men, one of whom 
had been thirty years on the reservation and had been given eight 
minutes before the jury; another who had been twelve years on the 
reservation was given four minutes. In the attack upon me it was 

articularly noticeable that three men—Mr. Pickett, Mr. Miller, and 
Mr. Selvidge—were particularly vindictive. Of these three men, 
one had been thirty years on the reservation and another had been 
twelve years on the reservation, and was given four months. 

Senator Dixon. Who said your charges were visionary ¢ 

Mrs. Grey. The grand jury. This was the beginning of the end. 
These are same men who, the first time we went there, the chair- 
man of the grand jury said, “ Mrs. Grey, it took us about twenty 
minutes to dispose of your case.” 

Senator Dixon. But they stayed there for forty-nine days? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; forty-nine days. Another thing, Mr. Rasch, or 
some one else, would not allow them to report on my case. They re- 
ported on every case as it came up, and when they came to mine, 
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mine was the only one they did not report on. They held that over. 
It was my case that they were working over. It was certainly a re- 
markable proceeding, if it was nothing else. 

Senator Dixon. On what information do you charge that 18 men 
on a Federal grand jury entered into this false statement ? 

Mrs. Grey. I did not say that 18 men did. It was only signed by 
two, as I have said. 

Senator Dixon. The chairman and the foreman, and the clerk, of 
course. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; so I was right in that. 

Senator Branpecee. You said that there were seven men on the 
grand jury who could not be bought or influenced. Do you mean to 
say that a majority of them could be bought? 

rs. Grey. Ten of them were, probably. 

Senator Branpecer. Bought? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Branpecee. What do you mean by the word “ probably? ” 

Mrs. Grey. Well, they were influenced, we will say. 

Senator Dixon. They were the ten who voted for your indictment, 
were they? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. . 

Senator Drxon. And the seven honest ones were the ones who voted 
not to indict you ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Branpecere. Have you any evidence that anv improper 
influence was used with the grand jury except the fact that they 
decided against you? 

Mrs. Grey. There was a good deal going on and 

Senator Branpecer. What I want is something definite, if you 
have anything definite. Have you any evidence of it? 

Mrs. Grey. What do vou mean? 

Senator Branvecee. Don’t you know what evidence is? Any 

roof. 
P Mrs. Grey. Evidence of that kind is something that you have to 
find out. I have my opinion and other people have their opinion. 
I never saw one man hand another some money, if that is what you 
mean. 

Senator BranpeEcEE. Have you anything but your suspicions? 

Mrs. Grey. Nothing: except that those men who had been very 
friendly all at once turned the other way. There were two men 
there—one man by the name of Johns; he was one who voted against 
me in the beginning. He had no residence at Billings; his home was 
at Red Lodge. 

Senator HRaNDeEcEe. Do you think that was evidence that he was 
improperly influenced ? 

Mrs. Grey. I think he ought not to have been put on the jury. 

Senator Branpecer. Do you think that is evidence that he was 
improperly influenced after he was put on? 

Mrs. Grey. Do you want me to go into that? 

The Cuarmman. I have already suggested to you, Mrs. Grey, that 
we want you to answer the questions. 

Mrs. Grey. Did you ever hear of the trial of Senator Clark, in 
Helena, when C. P. Nolan was attorney-general there ? 

Senator Dixon. I have heard lots of that. 
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Mrs. Grey. Do you remember his statement when the jury found 
that Senator Clark had not bought any votes? Do you remember 
his charge to the jury? 

Senator Drxon. No. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, it was threshed out here. The last night before 
I left Helena I was at Mr. Nolan's house, and Mr. Sniffen was with 
me. Mrs. Nolan said 

Senator Drxon. Is this in relation to the grand jury that tried 
you or the Clark grand jury? 

Mrs. Grey. This is in relation to this grand jury. They did not 
say but what plenty of money had changed hands—in fact that is 
what they said, and we were talking and saying that no one had seen 
anybody put money in one hand—seen it go from one to the other. 
We had seen them dining together at the Weiss Café. 

Senator Curtis. Do you mean members of the jury or officials? 

Mrs. Grey. Members of the Jury and Major Logan. 

Senator Dixon. He is the Indian agent at Fort Belknap? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes: he is the one I am coming to. Mr. Dalby and 
Mr. Morrill, president of the Lincoln Town Site Company, and others 
were all there, and Charlie Bair was there part of the time, and the 
grand jurymen were going in and out, drinking at the bar and 
dining while they were downtown. Oscar Beck, one morning when 
he was going downtown, was asked how he felt, or something of that 
kind, and his reply was, “I did not go to that dinner last night.” 
That was the feeling there. The night before we left we were talkin 
about these things. Mr. Nolan was attorney-general at the time o 
Senator Clark’s trial; he was the one who prosecuted Senator Clark, 
and the jury found Senator Clark innocent, and when he got there 
he spoke very strongly to them, saying that they had been bought. 
His wife said on this night that Major Logan was the man who had 
done most of the buying, and she said, “ He is the one who has been 
doing the work on your jury.” That is the way it came out. I have 
written to her since to give me as many facts as she could, as I wanted 
to know just how much they have found out since, but I have had no 
reply to my letter. 

poepnter Dixon. That was the wife of your attorney who told vou 
that ; 
Mrs. Grey. Yes; the wife of my attornev. Mr. Nolan was present 
and he joined in the conversation. We were all talking together. 

Senator SutHEerLAND. When Mrs. Nolan told you that, you re- 
garded that as a pretty serious charge against the grand jury, did 
you not? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SurHERLAND. Did you ask her how she knew anything 
about it ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; but I do not remember what she did say... I re- 
_member I asked her, “ Did that come out publicly, or do you just 
think that?” What her reply was I do not remember. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Did it make any impression on your mind as 
to what reply she gave you? 

Mrs. Grey. No; it did not. I do not think she answered. I think 
something else came up. | 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Do you know now on what she based that 
statement? 
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Mrs. Grey. Upon her husband’s knowledge of this. business. 

Senator SurHERLAND. How do you know that? Did she tell you 
that her husband had told her? 

Mrs. Grey. He sat there; he was right there with her. We were all 
talking together. 

Senator Dixon. Did Colonel Nolan intimate that the grand jury 
had been bought? 

Mrs. Grey. He did not intimate it; he said so. 

Senator Drxon. Did Colonel Nolan say that this grand jury had 
been bought? 

Mrs. Grey. He said they had decided that if the grand jury in- 
dicted me thev were going to call the jurors before Judge Hunt and 
poll them and require every one to say under oath under what cir- 
cumstances he had changed his mind. 

Senator Dixon. Nolan stated in the event the grand jury indicted 
you he was going to have them polled to know whether is was a 
true indictment? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; Mr. Nolan, I think I can almost say, did say that. 
He came home the night before that, and I thought I was going to 
be indicted because it looked like that as they had all fallen down. 

Senator SurHERLAND. What do you mean by saying that they 
changed their opinion? Had they before expressed their opinion in 
your favor? . | 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. How did they do that? 

Mrs. Grey. They had voted not to indict me. 

Senator SurHeruanp. In the grand jury room? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SurHerRLAND. How do you know that? 

Mrs. Grey. One of the jurors told Mr. Walsh that I had nothing 
to be afraid of, and another one said, “ Tell Mrs. Grey she need not 
worry.” I wanted to go before the jury as defendant, and I said to 
Mr. Rasch, “I wish you had a stenographer here so that he could 
take my words just as I say them.” 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Let me undrestand you. Do you mean to 
tell this committee that the members of the grand jury, who had, I 
suppose, taken an oath to keep the proceedings of the grand-jury 
room secret, were going about telling how they would vote on the 
case ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; they simply got the message to me that I was not 
going to be indicted. | 

Senator SuTHERLAND. And it is upon that, that you now make the 
statement that they had changed their minds, because one or more of 
the grand jurors said to somebody that there was nothing for you to 
be afraid of ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; it was given out to the different reporters. It was 
generally known that. I was not indicted. . 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Before the grand jury reported ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. You were not, as a matter of fact, indicted f 

Mrs. Grey. No, sir. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. So the information was correct in that re- 


rd. 
Mrs. Grey. Yes. 
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Senator SuTHERLAND. Then, why did you say that the grand ju- 
rors had changed their attitude, or their minds, about it? 

Mrs. Grey. When I made this statement to Mr. Rasch, that I wished 
he had a stenographer to take down my words so that they could be 
used at my trial, Mr. Pickett, who was foreman of the grand jury, 
said, “ vou do not need to worry about it, Mrs. Grey. It took us 
twenty minutes to decide your case,” and they all smiled. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You were not indicted ? 

Mrs. Grey. No. 

Senator SurHertanp. Then you have no reason to say that the 
grand jurors changed their minds? 

Mrs. Grey. Well, it gave me the inference that nobody had voted 
against me. I can not give just his words. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. But nobody had told you that, as I under- 
stand 

Mrs. Grey. Well, he did tell me that. That was what was said 
there. They were just as friendly to me as possible and very indig- 
nant about these other people. They spoke about them, and were de- 
termined to have this investigation and indict the other people. That 
was their idea. 

Senator Dixon. When they started out after hearing your charges? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Dixon. That is my information, too; but when they had 
finished up, after forty-nine days, they unanimously voted that your 
story—— 

Mrs. Grey. No; they did not unanimously vote. I want to cor- 
rect you as to that. 

Senator Branpecee. So you claim that when the grand jurors first 
began their sessions they intended to indict you ? 

Mrs. Grey: No; they did not. 

Senator Branpecee. What did you mean by changing their minds, 
then | 

Mrs. Grey. In the beginning they all voted not to indict me—— 

Senator SUTHERLAND. How do you know that they all voted not to 
indict you? 

Mrs. Grey. There was a man by the name of Johns, who was the 
clerk of the grand jury. This man Johns, on Sunday afternoon, 
about 4 o’clock, sent a note to me signed “A Friend.” I did not 
know who it was from. I have the note here, in which he said he 
wanted to come up and see me with my consent, and I wrote back to 
come. Well, he came, and I saw that it was Johns who had been 
a member of the jury. I did not know who it was that was coming. 

Senator Dixon. Was this after the jury had adjourned? 

Mrs. Grey. No; it was while the jury was in session. He came 
there and showed me the papers that he had before the jury and he 
showed me mine where it stated that there was no indictment, and 
he told me that nobody had voted against me. He said he was one 
of the best friends I had. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. He told you no member of the grand jury 
had voted against you? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SvrHeRLaNnbD. You did not place any reliance on that? 

Mrs. Grey. No. 
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Senator SurHertanp. Did you have any other information that 
any member of the grand jury had voted against you? 

Grey. I did not say no member. There were two members 
that did vote against me all the time. This man Johns was one, but 
I do not know the name of the other. They voted against me all the 
time. They were the only two. 

Senator Drxon. H. G. Pickett, who was foreman of the grand 
jury—do you think he was one of the men that was bought? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; he was one of the very men. 

Senator Dixon. The foreman of the grand jury? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; he was one of the men who told me, in the friend- 
liest way he possibly could say it, that it had taken them but about 
thirty minutes to decide my case. 

Senator Branpecex. I thought Senator Dixon asked you whether 
the foreman of the grand jury was one of the men that had been 

ught! 

rs. Grey. He said nothing more. He voted against me. 

Senator Dixon. And for that reason you think he was bought? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Dixon. Are you not aware that H. G. Pickett is a man of 
the highest standing in the city of Helena? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; just about this time he got an appointment 
cn the rivers and harbors commission, but I do not know anything 
about it. 

Senator BranpEecee. Do you mean that he was bought with money 
or with this appointment. 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know; there are different ways of buying 
people. 

Senator Branpecre. I did not know but what you had some evi- 
dence with regard to that. ; 

Mrs. Grey. Only just that. When a man has been very friendly 
to you and turns against you, you wonder what caused it. 

Senator Branpecer. You may wonder about it, but do you think 
that that is sufficient ground for you to come before the Senate com- 
mittee and make a statement that a man in an official position has 
been ‘bought ? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not think I made that as a definite charge. 

Senator Branpecee. I will leave it to the stenographer’s notes. 

Mrs. Grey. We have been talking here back and forth, and I am 
not responsible for everything I have said. 

Senator Branpecee. Well, we do not want you to say anything that 
you would not be responsible for. 

Mrs. Grey. I am responsible for what I say, but I want to say now 
that some of those members were certainly influenced against me. 
Major Logan was there working against me. He was the man who 
was accused by at least the former attorney-general’s wife, in her hus- 
band’s presence, as being the man who had bought the jury (and 
helped buy the legislature) which tried Senator Clark. That is the 
statement that I wish to make now. As I say, I never saw any money 
change hands. 

Senator Dixon. Who appointed H. G. Pickett as a member of the 
rivers and harbors commission? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know. 

Senator Dixon. I never heard of that appointment, 
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Mrs. Grey. I was talking to Mr. Nolan and he said he did not know 
anything about it. 

Senator Dixon. I think he was one of the Montana delegates to 
this convention and that he served without money and without price 
as such a delegate. I should not think that would be very improper. 

Senator SuTHerRLaNp. Have you finished your statement, Mrs. 


Grey ? | 

Mrs. Grey. I am very nearly through. As I was saying when I 
was interrupted, in the attack upon me it was particularly noticeable 
that three men, Mr. Pickett, Mr. Miller, and Mr. Selvidge, were par- 
ticularly vindictive. These three men, six weeks previous, had been 
noticeably kind and friendly when I had been before the jury. 
Mr. Pickett told me, at the first time, that it required only about 
twenty minutes to decide upon my case; that they had wanted me to 
come before the jury in order to investigate the reservation. It was 
generally known at this time that I was not indicted. The district 
attorney, Mr. Rasch, held back the report upon my case when the 
grand jury made their report just before Christmas. As to the change 
in the sentiment on the part of the grand jury, Mr. M. K. Sniffen, of 
the Indian Rights Association, will inform you. 

Senator Dixon. What did Pickett tell you there? You started to 
read something that Pickett said. 

Mrs. Grey. He said that it took them about twenty minutes to 
decide my case, and I have forgotten what Mr. Rasch said about the 
matter. Mr. Pickett in every way defended me against Mr. Rasch. 
Mr. Rasch was very disagreeable. I asked him at the time what 
they had ever held me on, and asked him to point out anything in 
that statement that they had ever held me on. I told him that some 
of the best lawyers in the United States had had that and they said 
there was not a single thing in that on which I could be held. 

‘Senator Dixon. Did you meet any honest people up in Montana, 
Mrs. Grey ? 

Mrs. Grey. Lots of them; yes. 

Senator Drxon. Any in official life? 

Mrs. Grey. There is one in official life who I am sure is honest. 

Senator Dixon. Who is that? 

Senator SuTHERLAND. You mean Senator Dixon? 

Mrs. Grey. I am sure of that. . 

Senator Dixon. I thank you.. You never heard of any tracks 
that I had made on the Crow Reservation, did you, Mrs. Grey? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not. know of any. 

Senator Drxon. If I have had any connection with matters down 
there I would be very glad to hear about it. As a matter of fact, 
I was never across it except once on the railroad that I know of, 
or ever saw it, except that one time. 

Senator Stone. Are you through with your statement ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Stone. Have you now got vour whole case in? 

Mrs. Grey. Well, there are all of these papers here that I would like 
to have in the record. 

The Cuairman. Do you desire to say anything else? 

Mrs Grey. Yesterday, in discussing the matter, the committee 
seemed to be cloudy about how the land was passed—how the land is 

ought. 


a 
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Senator Paynter. You mean the town site? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; there was one thing I thought I could explain by 
using one of these letters to give you an idea of what I mean. Do 
you want me to do that? | 

The CHarrmMan. Just make your statement to this committee of 
such facts as you desire to state. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, when we were discussing the matter yesterday, 
you said, when I said that Mr. Reynolds had probably some connec- 
tion with the land company, that I was:making a serious statement, 
and, I think, you said it was a wild statement, Senator Dixon? 

Senator Dixon. I would not for the world have you neglect to make 
any statement here that is based upon fact. If anybody is guilty we 
want. to know it. 

Mrs. Grey. What I meant was that you thought I had not any 
proof of what I was saying. We will take up this case and the his- 
tory of it, and this will explain the whole thing better than the gen- 
eral way that I have explained it. 

Senator Dixon. Let me ask you a question in a friendly spirit. 
Have you not taken rumors from any source that came to you and 
treated them in your statement to the committee as matters of fact? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not think you will find it so, when you find that 
the letter is attached. I do not think I have made a single statement, 
that I make as a statement, that can not be borne out, where I did not 
give you the witness or else give you the letters here. I have two or 
three times stated rumors, but when I have done so I have said that 
they were rumors. Now, remember, Senator Dixon, that I am not 
coming here to you as bringing the results of a full and complete in- 
vestigation of this matter; I am coming here to state only what I 
know in the hope that you will find out more of the facts. I am not 
coming here as having completed an investigation, not by any means. 

Senator Drxon. Now, I ask you this question, Mrs. Grey, so that 
you may be a little more guarded in some of your statements. You 
charge here as a fact that the Lincoln Town-Site’'Company had ac- 
quired title to 13 town sites under the Huntley irrigation project, 
when I know, and every officer of the Government who has had any 
knowledge of these affairs knows, that the title to those town sites are 
still in the Government of the United States. It 1s just such state- 
ments as those that I refer to. 

Mrs. Grey. This is the same matter about which we were talking, 
and in which I said that Senator Teller had stated a certain thing and 

our stating that there was no mention of this money in the Indian 
bill There is nothing in this bill which will prevent—we might put 
it—the Indian Department from investing the million dollars pro- 
vided for in this bill; now, is there? 

Senator Drxon. There is absolutely no foundation for that state- 
ment. It is such wild statements as that that make some of us wonder 
whether or not all of your statements are not based on mere rumor in- 
stead of facts. There is not a word in the Indian horse bill that per- 
mits the Indian agent or the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to in- 
vest a million dollars of Crow money—or any other sum. 

Mrs. Grey. But there is nothing here to prevent that. It is to be 
capitalized for a milllion dollars. Where is the million dollars to 
come from ? 
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Senator Dixon. I do not know; whoever subscribes for the stock, 


I suppose. ; 

Mrs. Grey. Now, you know that those Indians have not got a mil- 
Jion dollars in their pockets. 

Senator Dixon. You are appearing here as against the Indian 
horse-breeding farm proposition, too? 

Mrs. Grey. Very much; yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Do you know anything on earth about it, Mrs. 


Grey ? 
rs. Grey. You say that I do not. 

Senator Dixon. No; I ask you if you do. 

Mrs. Grey. I say that it is to be capitalized at a million dollars. 

Senator Dixon. Have you read the bill? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; very carefully. 

Senator Dixon. And on your reading of the bill you make the state- 
ment that a million dollars or more of the Indian money can be taken 
by the Government and invested in this horse farm. Is that a sample 
of your reading of the bill ? 

Mrs. Grey. I say there is nothing here to prevent its being done. 
I do not say it was ordered to be done. 

Senator Dixon. And that is your knowledge of it, and your opin- 
ion, after having read it. Are you aware that this bill was prepared 
under the auspices of the Indian Office # 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; I thought it was and thought it took the place of 
that sugar-beet bill pretty well. 

Senator Dixon. What sugar-beet bill was that? 

Mrs. Grey. The one that Mr. Leupp: wanted passed. 

Senator Dixon. I never heard of it. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, it is in the report of 1905 or 1906, if you want to 
read it. If you uphold Mr. Leupp’s bills with regard to the Crow 
Reservation, I suggest that you get that bill and read it. It is very 
carefully set out and very explicit. 

Senator BranpEcEE. Coming back to Senator Dixon’s first question 
with regard to your testimony of yesterday as to the ownership of 
these 13 town sites, do you still state to this committee that they are, 
or have been, acquired by this land company? 

Mrs. Grey. I say that Mr. Savage gave you the map on which they 
were marked. Mr. Savage is the supervising engineer. 

Senator Dixon. Did Mr. Savage say to you that the Lincoln Town- 
site Company had purchased those sites? 

Mrs. Grey. I said “ How did they get this land?” He said, “ They 
acquired it.” 

Senator Branpecer. Whe did he mean by “ they?” 

Mrs. Grey. The Lincoln Townsite Company. 

Senator Dixon. Is that the only evidence that vou have to sub- 
stantiate the statement that they have been acquired by that com- 

any ? 
P Mrs. Grey. Two davs before the Huntley project was opened, or 
three days, there was about this much, about 2 inches in the Billings 
Gazette, which stated that the Lincoln Townsite Company had 
deeded to the United States the Huntley project town-site land. 
There had been a big iron fence around it and that was taken down 
at this time. This land had at one time belonged to two Indians, 
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John La Forge and Tom La Forge. They did not want to sell that 
land. Senator Clapp, I am getting so tired that I can not go on. 

The CHalirMANn. tf ou are tired, you can be excused until to-mor- 
row morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mrs. Grey. I will go into it in the morning. 

(The witness was here.excused until to-morrow morning.) 


STATEMENT OF MATTHEW K. SNIFFEN. 


Martruew K. Snirren, having been first duly sworn by the chair- 
man, testified as follows: : 

The CuarrMan. Your name is Matthew K. Sniffen? 

Mr. SniFFen. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. State your occupation. 

Mr. Snirren. I am secretary of the Indian Rights Association. 

The Cuamman. Where do you live? 

Mr. SnirFen. In Philadelphia. 

The CHamman. You may proceed and make any statement that 
you desire to make concerning this matter. 
ator Drxon. For what purpose does Mr. Sniffen appear, to file 

ar 

The CHamman. Mr. Sniffen, it appears from the evidence, I have 
never talked to him, was out there during this time and also under 
arrest, were you not, Mr. Sniffen? 

Mr. Snirren. Technically; yes, sir. When I came down in re- 
sponse to the telegram of the chairman, my impression was that this 
hearing was simply to take in the question of the two bills before 
the committee, or before Congress, but since I have been here it seems 
that you are taking up the general subject of conditions on the Crow 
Reservation. 

Senator Curtis. You mean by the two bills the horse bill and the 
allotment bill ? 

Mr. Snirren. Yes, sir; and it is a question in my mind whether 
you want me to give you such information as had come to us, or our 
connection with the general subject, or simply to confine myself to the 
two bills. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Sniffen, I have communications here, I think, 
from your association with reference to this matter, and the object 
of calling you was to give you an opportunity to make such state- 
ments in regard to this matter as were within your knowledge. 

Mr. SnirFen. In regard to the bills? 

The CuarrmMan. Well, the bills, or anything else you know concern- 
ing the matter. This hearing is covering the entire subject-matter. 

{r. Snrrren. The easiest way, then, for me to proceed would be 
for me to state the ‘first information that came to us in regard to 
conditions alleged to exist on the Crow Reservation. 

In July, 1907, our Washington agent, Mr. Brosius, in response to 
a letter that he had received from some Indians on the reservation, 
stopped off at the agency, and he gathered certain data which was 
submitted in a letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs as a 
Memorandum. It was in accordance with our usual custom, but we 
could not vouch for the accuracy of the statement—it was informa- 
tion regarding conditions that seemed to be unsatisfactory, and under 
the circumstances it was worth being brought to the attention of the 
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Commissioner, so that he could have the opportunity to investigate 
it. Now, that letter contains the matters in a concise form, and 
probably my easiest way would be.to read it to you. 

Here is a letter dated July 25, 1907, which reads as follows: 


POBILAND, OREG., July 25, 1907. 
Hon. Francis E. LEUPP, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs. 


Deak Mr. LEvuPP: I inclose with this my letter to you, dated the 23d instant, 
regarding conditions at Crow Agency, Mont. 

I have wired you at Government Indian warehouse, San Francisco, and to 
Hoopa Valley, California, through the superintendent of the school there, re- 
questing that I have privilege of personal interview with you, but have no 
response to these telegrams at Portland, Oreg., where I requested any answer to 
be sent, and where I now am. I leave to-day on my way East, and may return 
to Washington within a month. I have understood that you may return to 
Washington by the middle of August or a little later. 

If you could see fit to request the services of Inspector Chubbeck, for instance, 
to make another investigation of the Crow and permit me to go there as a prose- 
cuting witness, as has been done in one or two other cases, I feel sure in nly own 
mind that much good will result and the Crows be encouraged to better living. 

Very respectfully. 
S. M. Brosivs, 
Agent Indian Rights Association. 


Now, this is a letter to Mr. Leupp, under date of July 23, 1907, 
which reads as follows: ; 


PORTLAND, OreEG., July 28, 1907. 
Hon. Francis HE. LEvupp, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs. 


Dear Mr. LEuPP: You already know of the complaints against the present 
management of the Crow Indian Reservation. Mont., and of Mr. Z. Lewis 
Dalby having been sent there to investigate affairs. I make this plea for the 
Indians: That you will direct one of your officials to go to Crow Reservation 
‘and make a searching investigation. 

Mr. Dalby lost whatever opportunity he may have had of getting hold of the 
situation through the friendly attitude of the Crows who desired the investiga- 
tion by his fatal mistake in the first business mecting with them. and the In- 
dians told him then that they had no further confidence in him and would make 
no further complaints. 

You may know of the details of that exhibition of Mr. Dalby’s temper. He 
had told the Crows that they must not make statements unless they could be 
shown to be true, so the Indians were very careful what statements they made. 
Almost at the beginning of the proceedings in the council, one Joseph Cooper, 
who is president of an Indian organization, stated that he had seen stock of a 
white man in a certain locality. Mr. Dalby asked him how many there were. 
Cooper replied that he did not know, as he had not counted them. Mr. Dalby 
flew into a rage immediately and said to Cooper, “ You are a God damn liar,” 
and cursed him a second time. Cooper replied, “I'll not talk to you; I took 
you for a gentleman.” 

Dalby then said, “ You get out of this tent.” As Cooper arose to leave the 
tent the rest of the Indians in council arose and left the tent with him. Mr. 
Dalby then begged them to come back, and the Indians returned with Joe 
Cooper to the tent. One of the young Indians rebuked Dalby by asking him 
‘f he believed in a God, and what he meant by making use of such language. 
Dalby was very much excited, and the Indians saw that he was not a safe man 
for them to counsel with, and from the further indication that he was too 
friendly with the agent,,and frankly told him that they could not trust him 
further, and have kept their word by not taking any further part in the investi- 
gation that has been conducted by Mr. Dalby without their assistance. This 
is the story as related to me by the Indians who were at the council. 

From the short time I have so far been able to look into conditions at Crow 
Agency I have not known of a reservation where the Indians are so helpless, so 
entirely subjected to the unjust and brutal rule of an agent. 

If an Indian shows that he has aspirations for a better condition by object- 
ing to his surroundings and thus interfering with the plans of the agent to fur- 
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ther his own interests and schemes, he is said to be lable to be and often is 
pounced upon by the agent and thrown into a filthy jail at the agency and kept 
there at the will of the agent until he is likely to offer no further opposition. 
Indians are said to be imprisoned without warrant or justice, in order to break 
their independent will that has been fostered by the Government in leading 
them up to citizenship, the political condition many of them now hold. 

The agent (Mr. Reynolds) has apparently surrounded himself at the agency 
with many relatives and persons with whom he has mutual business relations. 

Mr. Blair, the party having sheep on the reservation, is said to be a relative 
of the agent’s wife. 

I might say that I have shown a copy of this letter to Major 
Reynolds at Helena, and with one or two exceptions he has denied 
the general statements. 

Senator Dixon. Is Charley Bair related to Major Reynolds’s wife ? 

Mr. SniFFen. No, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Then who makes this charge? 

Mr. Snirren. This was written by Mr. Brosius upon information. 
He stated that it was the information that had come to him, and he 
brought it to the attention of Commissioner Leupp, asking that it 
be looked into. a 

Senator ScTuHertanp. In presenting this communication to the 
committee, I understand that you do not vouch for its accuracy 
at all? 

Mr. Syirren. Only as having been submitted to the Indian Office 
by way of information. 

Senator SutHertanp. But what I ask you is whether or not you 
do vouch for its accuracy | 

Mr. Snirren. No, I do not: it is simply based on information. 

Mrs. Baily, the licensed trader’s wife, is sister of the agent’s wife. Clar- 
ence Brown, recently farmer at Black Lodge district, is a brother of the agent’s 
wife. He resigned, it is said, since Dalby came. 

I have been told that Mr. Brown was clerking in Mr. Baily’s store at the 
agency all through last winter while he held position as farmer under salary 
from the Government. 

Lee Manes, cashier First National Bank, Billings, Mont., is married to sister 
of Agent Reynolds’s wife. Agent Reynolds is director in the First National 
Bank, Billings, and it is thought that funds derived from inherited lands are 
deposited there. Money can be loaned in this country at 1 per cent. per 
month. 

Agent Reynolds gave up his position as cashier of the bank mentioned, which 
paid him $2,800 annually, to take the present position he holds as agent at 
$1,800. 

Mr. Moss, president of the bank, is said to be Reynolds’s bondsman. 

Mr. Bair, the sheep man, with stock on the reservation, is stockholder in the 
bank mentioned. 

In regard to this statement about Mr. Moss bein Agent Rey- 
nolds’s bondsman, I would say that Major Reynolds told me he 
secured his bond through a surety company. 

Senator Dixon. And that is not true 

Mr. Snirren. That is not true. I do not vouch for the accuracy 
of this statement. It is information that was submitted by way of 
memorandum that could be investigated. 

It is said that Agent Reynolds and Fred Hathorn are brothers-in-law. The 
Bull Mountain Cattle Company is said to be composed of Agent Reynolds, Fred 
Hathorn, and a Mr. Allen. 

Senator Drxon. What cattle outfit is that? 

Mr. Snurren. The Heinrich. 

Senator Dixon. Do you know who he is? 

Mr. Snirren. Frank Heinrich? 
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Senator Drxon. Yes. 
Mr. Snirren. He has permits on the reservation. 
Senator Dixon. Does he live in that country ! 

Mr. Syirren. Yes, sir; I believe so. I never met him. 


This at time Reynolds was appointed agent. The company had stock on 
the reserve, and may have at this time. One account states that Reynolds drove 
300 head of cattle on reserve when he was appointed agent. 

Frank Henry may have “ permit” to pasture 2,836 head of cattle at $1 per 
head, and same charge for any number in excess of those named in permit. It 
is reported that he shipped $85,000 worth last year. He has a spayed herd of 
cattle, and branded 1,500 calves last year, so that it is estimated that he must 
have from ten to fifteen thousand head of cattle. It is understood about the 
agency that Henry has not paid anything for grazing the cattle in ekcess of 
the number mentioned in the permit (2,836). 

Persons named Dana and Hysham are said to have managed Henry’s round-up 
last year and sent word to Agent Reynolds to provide a man to brand the calves 
belonging to the Indians. The agent did not send anyone and is said to have 
made some excuse, which indicates that he knew of the round-up. The Indian's 
calves no doubt are now turned in with the ‘“ Henry” brand on them. The 
spring of the past year there was no round-up; the Indians desired to “ work " 
their calves in the round-up, but Agent Reynolds is said to have refused to per- 
mit this to be done. 

Charles Bair, I understand, may have a lease for grazing sheep in the Prior 
Creek district in the reservation. Indians claim he had no permit to graze 
sheep in the Lodge Grass district and that the tribe receives no benefit there- 
from, and is opposed to the privilege being given to Mr. Bair, covering the latter 
district. It is said that in the Lodge Grass district Bair agrees to buy the hay 
of the Indians at from $4.50 to $5 per ton, if he finds that he needs it. The 
hay must be taken at his rule of measurement, which is charged by the Indians 
to be unfair to them as to time and system, Bair only measuring immediately 
before using the hay, whereby great loss results through additional shrinkage, 
etc. If Mr. Bair does not need the hay to feed his sheep he often sells it at a 
heavy profit, so that it is claimed his profits on hay shipped may mvure than 
equal his outlay for hay fed to the sheep, which enables him to keep his sheep 
on the reservation altogether free of expense. 

Ratr is favored by the agent, it is claimed, in maintaining a monopoly of the 
grazing privilege, as others have endeavored to secure similar privileges with- 
out success. When we consider the vast extent of this free grazing ground, we 
can, in a measure, comprehend the “ graft’ and injustice to the Indians. The 
district of country over which these sheep of Bair’s have roamed lies between 
the Little Horn and Big Horn rivers, extending along the Little Horn from 
Fort Custer to Lodge Grass, about 31 miles, and along the Big Horn from Fort 
Custer about 40 miles south, being in a triangular form. Probably not over 
one-tenth of this district of country is allotted to the Indidns and not over 
one-half of the allotments are fenced. The allottees having no fences around 
their land receive nothing for grazing from Bair, unless they happen to have a 
good water privilege and thus can insist upon pay. The allottees having fenced 
lands are supposed to be paid for the hay Bair buys of them at his own price, 
for it is claimed that he deducts for “damaged” hay very frequently. As 
stated, perhaps nine-tenths, or rather nineteen-twentieths, of this pasture ground 
is tribal land, from which it is understood the tribe receives nothing. It is 
claimed that during the season of 1905 Mr. Bair had fourteen bands of 3,000 
each, or a total of 42,000 sheep. When driving his sheep out during the spring 
of the present year, it is said he had 23 bands, with as many wagons, showing 
that there were about 69,000 sheep driven off the reserve, as the Indians counted 
them as they were driven off. Wool buyers claim that the clipping of wool 
must have been from 100,000 sheep, judging from the sum received for it, which 
is stated to have been $330,000. All these details can be brought out in evidence 
by an inspection by a fit official. 

You will realize the allottees in this sheep pasture have no encouragement at 
all to improve their homes. All their efforts would be rendered useless or fruit- 
less by being overrun by sheep. 

if these statements are shown to be approximately correct, it does not appear 
to me to be necessary to prove by additional evidence that officials of the Gov- 
ernment have connived to profit from privileges extended to the persons in- 
volved. Results will tend to shown design. 
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The Indians protest that they need the lands illegally grazed for their own 
stock, and it is surely a wise policy to encourage them in individual stock rais- 
ing. The fact that Mr. Bair removed his immense herd of sheep from the reser- 
vation at a most inopportune season (last spring), when he was subjected to 
additional henvy expense on that account by tearing down corrals, etce., {udi- 
cates that he feared if an investigation was pressed his sheep might be held for 
large sums due for pasturage. 

Mr. Bair has shown many favors toward the agent, it is alleged, among which 
may be cited a trip in Blair’s auto by Agent Reynolds and family, as his guests, 
through Yellowstone National Park, and on another occasion to the Great Lakes. 


Senator Dixon. They do not permit any automobiles in the Yellow- 
stone Park? 
Mr. SnirFen. No, sir; they do not permit automobiles in the park. 


In general I may say that it is common talk surrounding the reservation that 
this favoritism and graft of the Indian estate exists, but little attention now 
being paid to it, the community coneluding that the Government is either power- 
less to prevent these alleged wrongs to the Crows or else the facts have not 
been properly brought to the attention of those charged with a proper manage- 
ment of the Indians, 

I have incidentally referred to the jail at the agency, In which these Indians 
are imprisoned. This jail is the means by which these Indians are terrorized 
and brought into submission and acquiescence to the present management by 
the agent. It is said to be totally unfit for human beings to be {ncarcerated in 
at tlnes. Yet men and women have been thrown into this jail together, and 
often in the bitter cold of winter without fire. This jail is alleged to be infested 
with vermin, and it is charged that the scanty covering afforded for protection 
from the cold is often wet from having been used in the “ sweat houses” of the 
Indtans. I understand that the inside of doors and walls are covered with 
obscene pencil drawings or {immoral f{llustratious burned in the wood with 
heated irons. In this jail it is charged that two or three of the separate cells 
are not larger than a common door, with but a small window, if any; that here 
young girls are imprisoned, sometimes those who bave run away from school 
being kept in this jail for thirty days, subjected to these demoralizing influences. 
The fate of these girls is, during this time, in the keeping of the Indian police, 
who have charge of the keys to the girls’ cells. It is even charged in this con- 
nection that the privilege of access to the cells occupied by the female prisoners 
has been known to be subject of barter by the policemen in charge. It is need- 
less to go more into detail concerning such matters with the Crow tribe, which 
is not specialized as one of the most moral. 

The “ sweat houses” seen to be unother source of immorality. “ Big Medi- 
cine,” chief of police, is charged with being a tool of the agent, and unprin- 
cipled. It is claimed that he has compelled women, and even girls, to go into 
these sweat houses with him or others in a nude state. 

I find I can not go into detafl concerning the charges of unfaithful steward- 
ship on the part of Agent Reynolds, and will only refer to them in brief to 
show the wide scope covered by transactions calling for investigation and 
correction. 

(1) That Indians are induced to sell inherited lands by designing officials 
at the agency ata fraction of their value. 

(2) That Government farmers (a) pasture stock in the reservation (b) and 
furnish beef from their herds for Government use; that they are farming allot- 
ted lands for persona! benefit with Government teams (d) and use thrashers 
and other Government implements for their private benefit first, thus depriving 
the Indians of the use of these implements or this machinery at the most favor- 
able times. 

(3) Dances have been favored by Agent Reynolds—the Indians giving away 
property, thus demoralizing them. Dance houses have been erected in all the 
different districts within the reservation since Agent Reynolds took charge— 
one in each district. 

(4) Agent Reynolds has organized an order of Elks, so called, to offset the 
effect of the Crow lodge which the Indians had previously organized. and has 
forbidden the Indians to attend the Crow lodge instituted by them, on pain 
of punishment. The Indians have been feasted by the agent in this connection, 
and dancing allowed those persons who associate themselves with his “ organ- 
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ization.” The nomenclature of “ Elks” lodge being a deception, it is claimed, 
since it has no connection with the order of Elks among white persons. 

(5) That Government Indian employees are working for private interests. 

(6) That the Indians were refused a stenographer by Inspector Dalby to 
conduct their investigation, although they offered to pay the expenses thereof. 

(7) That Agent Reynolds has failed to protect the interests of the Indians in 
their stock industry. 

(8) That a combination existed to secure by purchase the lands allotted 
about Fort Custer, and recently sold, under inherited-land sales, the Lincoln 
Townsite Company being reported to be the successful bidders. 

(9) Immorality of Government employees. 

(10) Failure to protect inherited lands of wards where agent is specially 
charged as guardian. 

: (11) Lack of agent in improvement of the moral conditions among the 
ndians. 

I am impressed with the wrongs by which these Indians seem to be sub- 
jected. They have informed me that they can not secure a fair investigation of 
the conditions existing, or have not up to this time, and that their situation is 
hopeless at present, and they will have no incentive to make effort for improve- 
ment of thelr condition. 

It should be understood that Inspector Dalby has not been able to retrieve 
himself from his fatal error in losing self-control at the first principal council, 
and that the Indians who are making complaints have refused to counsel with 
him since that time. 

By brutally cursing the Indians and branding them as liars, Inspector Dalby 
should not only lose the respect of the Indlfans concerned, but be the subject of 
consideration as to fitness for his position. 

I appeal to you to secure for these Indians a fair inspection by a competent 
official, and, as I have done on one or more former occasions, I offer to go into 
the Crow Reservation, with your sanction, and endeavor to prove, as far as may 
be, that the conditions alleged to exist at Crow Agency do actually exist. I am 
not anxious to undertake this work, but realizing the need of the Indians, [ 
make the proffer. 

Inspector Dalby informed me upon first entering the reservation, and after 
directing me to call at his office, that I had no authority or right to be at the 
agency or within the reservation without special authority from the Government, 
and intimated that he would.remove me if I attempted to remain within the 
reservation to converse with the Indians. I had interviewed some of the Indians 
outside the reservation and was quite well posted at the time of my visit at the 
agency. Upon being warned by the inspector I left the reservation. The in- 
spector had the mounted police ready to arrest me, and when he failed to find 
that I was secretly counseling with the Indians, and upon the further failure to 
coerce me Into telling him what I had learned from the Indians, since I knew 
my rights in this respect, he seemed to relent somewhat. I informed him that 
whatever report I would likely make regarding the conditions there, I would 
follow my usual custom of presenting to you, which I now do. 

I only refer to this attitude of the inspector to show you the character of the 
investigation he has made, as well as the effort to suppress sources of infor- 
mation. 

Very respectfully, S. M. Brosius, 
4d Agent Indian Rights Association. 


Senator Surner.anp. Is Mr. Brosius here? 

Mr. Snirren. He is in Washington now. That letter was replied 
to by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Leupp, under date of 
August 20, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, August 20, 1907. 


My DEAR Mr. Brosius: Your letter of July 25, criticising the manner of the 
investigation recently conducted at the Crow Agency, and making charges 
against various parties, was received here a little while before my return and 
laid on my table. I have just got around to it, and take this occasion to say 
that, in the Secretary’s absence, I do not fee) justified in taking up the subject 
with anyone else, as I have been very careful to leave this whole matter in his 
hands. Mrs. Grey, who came here originally to see me about the various mat- 
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ters which she declared had been going wrong on the reservation, took occasion 
at our first interview to throw out some comments about the share of the Indian 
Office in the whole business, which left me only one course, in self-respect, to 
pursue, and that was to decline to have anything to do with naming the investi- 
gator or running the matter down, as I could not afford to do anything which 
might influence, however remotely, the opinions or Judgments of the persons who 
looked into the matters complained of. I explained the whole subject to the 
Secretary and expressed my desire that the investigatlon should be as complete 
in all respects as possible, and that everything which the Indian Office had had 
to do with any of the schemes denounced as nefarious should be as scrupulously 
investigated as anything else. If anything has been going-on here which was 
not all right, I did not know it, and no one could be nearly so anxious as myself 
to get to the bottom of it. But the investigation would not have been in. any 
sense satisfactory if the Indian Office had taken the slightest hand in it at any 
point. I will bring the whole subject afresh to the Secretary's attention when 
he returns and show him your letter. 

I have nothing but the newspaper accounts to go upon, and these, I am per- 
fectly aware, are liable to error; but the true story of what occurred here when’ 
Mrs. Grey came was that, as soon as she said that she had some data which 
she believed to be of value but could not verify, I at once ordered the record 
of the Office placed at her disposal to run down every charge just as far as the 
papers here would help it. Th's was entirely a voluntary act on my part; 
and any story about the President's interference, or the interference of anyone 
else, is pure fabrication. Nothing was received regarding Mrs. Grey from out- 
side this Office beyond a note of introduction from Mr. Loeb, the President’s 
secretary. Mrs. Grey was treated with every possible courtesy and considera- 
tion, even at the cost of some inconvenience to this Office, because she was s0 
absolutely certain that she had a story to give us if she could once verify some 
of the points in It. 

The message which you sent me in a dispatch to the superintendent of Hoopa 
Valley I answered instantly on receiving the dispatch, addressing you at Port- 
land, where your dispatch directed me to answer. From something that Mrs. 
Newton wrote me I infer that you never received my answer. I went to Port- 
land and stayed over there an extra day, inquiring wherever I thought it possi- 
ble that I might find you, but could get upon your track nowhere. The tele 
graph company added insult to injury by demanding in advance payment for 
the telegram to you and then not delivering it. 

Sincerely, yours, 
F. E. Leupp, Commissioner. 

8. M. Brostivus, Esq., 

Agent Indian Rights Association, . 
McGill Building. G street, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Snirren. The association felt that the statement made by Mr. 
irosius on information that had come to him, was of such a char- 
acter that it warranted a proper investigation by the officials, and on 
October 9 they addressed a letter to the Commissioner. The com- 
mittee was under the impression at that time that the inspector, when 
he made the investigation, was under the control of Mr. Leupp, and 
that he had the authority to order a new investigation, and as these 
letters explain the matter so clearly, it will be briefer to go over 
them. On October 9, 1907, this letter was sent to the Commissioner : 


PHILADELPHIA, October 9, 1907. 
Hon. Francis BE, LEvuPp, 
Commissioner of Indtan Affairs, Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Siz: We beg leave respectfully to call your attention to the case of the 
Crow Agency, Mont., and the recent report upon the conditions there existing, 
of Indian Inspector Z. Lewis Dalby. 

We understand that by reason of complaints and charges as to conditions ex- 
isting upon the Crow Reservation (with the truth or falsity of which we are not 
at present concerned) the Department deemed the matter of sufficient !mport- 
ance to send to the agency Inspector Dalby. In order that his investigation 
should be effective, it was clearly necessary that the inspector should be able 
to hold free communication with the Indians on the agency. Owing to an un- 
fortunate lack of restrain on the part of the inspector at his first meeting with 
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the Indians in council, the latter were alienated and offended, and were unwill- 
ing to have further communication with the inspector. Shortly afterwards, while 
the inspector was still at the agency, the agent of this association, Mr. S. M. 
Brosius, whose attention had also been called to the alleged abuses, arrived at 
the agency, in order to give such assistance as was In his power to the Govern- 
ment in ascertaining the truth as to the conditions existing on the reservation. 

You are aware that for many years Mr. Brosius and his predecessors, as 
agents of the Indian Rights Association, have been invarinbly permitted by the 
Government to give such assistance as was In their power in the investigation of 
alleged abuses on Indian reservations, and for this purpose their presence upon 
the reservations has never been objected to, but usually weleomed. On the 
present occasion, however, Mr. Dalby expressed to Mr. Brosius in no uncertain 
terms his displeasure at Mr. Brosius’s presence and his intention of removing 
him if he failed to-depart voluntarily. The inspector was therefore deprived by 
his own action not only of the opportunity of communicating with the Indians 
on terms which would enable him to receive frank testimony, but he also re- 
jected the assistance of the accredited agent of the Indian Rights Association, 
whose independent sources of information would have been valuable. Mr. 
Brosius has Jaid before you, not by way of formal] charge, but as a memorandum, 
the complaints which have come to his ears regarding conditions on the Crow 
Reservation, and was prepared, as he is still, to ascertain by investigation at the 
reservation how far the same are well founded. 

We are informed that a large number of the Indians on the reservation have 
sent a petition to the Government for a reinvestigation. Under the circum- 
stances, we think it is not unnatural that the report of Inspector Dalby, for the 
reasons stated, could not be deemed satisfactory either by the Indians or by 
those interested in their welfare. We would therefore respectfully join in the 
request that a reinvestigation of the conditions at Crow Reservation, Mont., be 
ordered by the Department. 

We would also inquire whether, as intimated by Mr..Dalby, the presence of 
the agents of the Indian Rights Association on the Indian reservation is neither 
desired nor permitted; and whether a formal written permission from the De 
partment is requisite to enable such agents to visit the reservations; and if so, 
we ask that it be granted. 

We would add that Mr. Brosius and members of this committee will be glad 
to appear before yourself or the honorable Secretary of the Interlor at any 
time, for fuller explanation of the reasons leading to the present communication. 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. RoDMAN PAUL, 
Chairman pro tempore; 

N. DuBois MILLER, 
WILLIAM H. FUTRELL, 
EpwarD T. CHILD, 
E. M. WIStTAR, 
JOHN B. GABRETT, 
CHARLES J. RHOADS, 
CHARLES CHAUNCEY, 
M. K. SNIFFER, 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 


This was replied to as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, October 18, 1907. 


Messrs. J. RODMAN PAUL AND OTHER 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Indian Rights Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN: Receipt of your letter of October 9 is hereby acknowledged. 

For reasons already explained at length to Mr. S. M. Brosius, the agent of 
your association in Washington, the whole matter of the investigation of affairs 
at the Crow Indian Agency has been handled by the Secretary of the Intertor. 
I shall, therefore, refer your letter, just as I have referred all other papers in 
the case, to him for such action as he may See fit to take in the premises. 

Very respectfully, . 
F. E. Leupp, Commissioner. 
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The letter from Mr. Leupp under date of August 20 explained 
the reasons he had in mind. Certain information still continued 
to come to the office entirely independent of Mrs. Grey, whom we 
had never seen before. The matter came up that things were un- 
satisfactory. but how much truth there was in them we could not say. 

Senator Branpacer. What was the nature of that information, 
and how was it communicated ? 

Mr. SniFFEN. It was communicated by letters from Indians. 

Senator Branpecre. Were they signed? 

Mr. Snirren. Yes, sir. 

Senator BraxprEcEr. Were they confidential ? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir; we have always, in securing information, 
tried to protect our informants as far as possible, because when 
anything is referred back to the agency for an inquiry it would 
sometimes bring considerable displeasure on the heads of those 
who originally made the complaints. 

Senator Branpecee. Did you in this case attempt to verify the 
charges contained in this communication ? 

Mr. Snirren. Yes, sir. I am coming to that. 

Senator Dixon. Has Mrs. Grey been in the employ of the Indian 
‘ Rights Association ? 

Mr. SniFren. No, sir. 

Senator Dixon. She has received no money from them? 

Mr. Sxirren. No, sir; she has received no money from them. 
Senator Dixon. Who is she acting for? 

Mr. Snirren. She is acting on her own responsibility. 

Senatoy Dixon. What is her pedigree and where is she from? 
Mr. Sxirren. She was born, I believe, in Minneapolis, or some- 
where in Minnesota. 

Senator Stone. Is she a widow ? 

Mr. Snirren. Yes, sir; she is the daughter of S. L. Pierce, a law- 
yer, who was located at Dodge Center—I think it is—in Minnesota, 
and for the last twelve years or more she has been earning her own 
living as a journalist. 

Senator Branpecee. Does your society cooperate with her in any 
manner. 

Mr. Snirren. No; I do not think you could call it anything like 
cooperation. When the proceedings came up’ before the grand jury 
we wanted to watch affairs and see how matters were going. 

The CHarrman. You went out there, did you not? 

Mr. Snirren. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. State how you came to go. 

Mr. SnirFen. I will state it. 

The CuarrMANn. You are getting ahead of that in referring to the 
grand jury. 

Mr. Snirren. I would like to make it consecutive. So when the 
information or complaints continued to come the committee wrote to 
Secretary Garfield asking him for a personal interview, and on Octo- 
ber 30, 1907, there were five members from our committee who came 
to Washington by appointment with the Secretary and had a long in- 
t¢rview with him. There were present on that occasion, besides the 
representatives of our association, Mr. Leupp and Mr. Dalby and the 
Secretary. The Secretary has stated that he has among these papers 
a full stenographic report of the hearing. 


td 
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Senator BranpecEEe. Were you there? 

Mr. SnirFen. Yes, sir; I was there. In substance he stated that it 
was his desire to get all the facts possible relating to the case, and he 
would ask the committee to produce everything in its possession to 
substantiate the charges of Mr. Brosius. It was then explained to 
the Secretary that the committee was not prepared with proof of the 
facts referred to in Mr. Brosius’s report, because owing to our agent 
having been virtually ordered to leave the reservation by Mr. Daiby 
he had been unable to make any careful inquiry on the subject in or- 
der to verify or disprove those statements, and that the main reason, 
and the only one advanced at that time, for making a request for a 
reinvestigation was the fact that Mr. Dalby, by his unfortunate lack 
of restraint, had alienated the confidence of the Indians practically 
from the start, and he could not therefore obtain the information 
from them that was desired upon points upon which the Government 
had already ordered the investigation to be made. Mr. Brosius and 
Mr. Dalby both made long statements under oath on the main points, 
and one of them, in which they materially differed. was that Mr. 
Dalby denied very emphatically having told Mr. Brosius that. he had . 
no business on the reservation, although he stated, pretty nearly in 
the same breath, that had Mr. Brosius remained and conducted an in- 
dependent investigation he undoubtedly would have arrested him and. 
ordered him to leave. Concerning this break of Mr. Dalby, he ad- 
mitted having used this profane expression in swearing at Joe Cooper, 
as it was charged, but said he had not lost his temper, but had done 
so deliberately and for the sake of emphasis. 

At the conclusion of this interview the Secretary turned over to 
Mr. Binney, who is the president of our association, the full report of 
Inspector Dalby for examination and criticism. After this had been 
done Mr. Binney spent quite a little time in going over it. Under 
date of November 6, 1907, our committee sent to Secretary Garfield 
the following letter: 

PHILADELPHIA, November 6, 1907. 


Hon. JAMES RUDOLPH GARFIELD, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sig: In compliance with your request. after the hearing which you 
accorded us on’ Wednesday last (October 30), Mr. Binney, president of the In- 
dian Rights Association, carefully studied Mr. Dalby’s report (most of which 
he had already seen, in ati accurate copy) and he finds the treatment of the 
several subjects deserving of comment as follows: 

‘A peculiar characteristic of the report, as of Mr. Dalby's letters in connection 
with the matter, is his uniform condemnation of everyone on the reservation 
whon he refers to as making statements contrary to the conclusions which he 
(Dalby) has reached. Thus on page § he says: “ Peters has the general repu- 
tation of being a scoundrel, and nobody who knows him will trust him or be- 
lieve him.” 

Similarly Dalby’s letter of July 14, 1907, says: “ Joe Cooper is a worthless and 
disreputable half-breed;” and the letter of July 15, 1907, also refers to Doyle 
as “ worthless and disreputable.” 

Equally sweeping are many of the criticisms of Mr. Burgess, e. g., that “ he 
has not the force of character to exercise upon the Indians any positive and 
direct influence for their good when they show inclination to discontent, but he 
is always influenced and swayed by them instead, regardless of whether they 
are right or wrong” (p. 70). 

In this connection, the sweeping statements as to the immorality of tHe 
Crows (e. g., that “ virtue does not exist” among the women) may be referred 
to as going beyond any knowledge that Mr. Dalby's brief stay among them 
could possibly give. 
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Such broad generalizations indicate the opposite of a judicial mind and 
undoubtedly lessen the credence that might otherwise be given to the report. 

One of the important charges was that Mr. Heinrich had had more cattle on 
the range than he should have had. The report states that this matter “ could 
hardly be determined without investigation on the range” (p. 8, line 4), but 
apparently no such investigation was made, certainly none in regard to former 
years. Mr. Dalby received Heinrich’s own statement of the number of cattle 
then on the range, which statement he (Dalby) accepted as “ fair and approx!i- 
mately correct,” on the strength of his “ observation upon the ground ” and his 

* inquiries generally.” It does not appear who furnished the response to these 
general inquiries; but as to Mr. Dalby's own observation, he states (p. 8) that 
“Mr. Heinrich dtd not have such notice of my coming as would have enabled 
him to shift his herds, and when I rode through his range he did not know that 
I was tallying his cattle.” Now, Heinrich must have known that he was being 
investigated, and it is entirely possible that he may have shifted his herds in 
spite of all Mr. Dalby’s precautions. If Henrich was the kind of a man who 
would exceed his grazing rights, he would certainly use every effort to post 
himself in regard to an inspector’s probable movements. 

On page 9, last five lines, the report refers to Leider’s information as to Hein- 
rich’s payments to various Indians for grazing rights, but states that Mr. Dalby 
received this information too late to verify it by inquiry of the Indians them- 
selves. This fact makes Leider’s memorandum book of little value, and “the 
absence of complaint by the Indians” as to this matter would only be conclu- 
sive on the assumption that they confided fully in Mr. Dalby and did not fear 
to tell him all they knew. 

On page 18 Mr. Dalby states that the Indian Office had advised the agent, 
under date of April 7, 1905, that the Indians should sell their hay “in the open 
market.” He reasoned that this was impracticable, because the distance from 
the railroad rendered the cost of trahsportation to an “open market” pro- 
hibitive. In consequence, he states, “the agent took the matter up with Mr. 
Bair and a number of other shee; men,” and finally made a certain arrange- 
‘ment with Mr. Bair. It is unfortunate that the report fails to state what 
other sheep men the agent consulted, and that no inquiry seems to have heen 
made among these sheep men themselves. If an “open market,” in the strict 
sense, was impracticable, the agent should at least have given all possible 
publicity to the transaction, inviting bids from as many persons as possible, 
so as to prevent any chance of Mr. Bair’s securing an unfair monopoly. All 
this may have been done, but the report is too meager on this point to be con- 
vincing, in view of the intimate friencship, which, we believe, is not denied, to 
exist between Mr. Bair and the agent. 

On pages 39 to 57 the report deals with various matters in regard to the 
management of the agency and makes a number of recommendations which 
seen) desirable; but the treatment of the illegal trading carried on by Mr. 
Miller (p. 55) seems to underestimate the seriousness of the offense. We 
submit that it was mucb more than a mere technicality. The report gives Mr. 
Miller a certificate of good character, although, in reporting with regard to 
Mr. Burgess, Mr. Dalby admits that he declined to reinvestigate the charge of 
immorality against Mr, Miller, which charge Mr. Burgess beiieved should be 
reinvestigated. 

The report passes very lightly over the charges of harsh treatment of the 
Indians by the agent. It is unfortunate that these charges were made by a 
woman whose accuracy may be open to doubt, but as Mr. Dalby found it neces- 
sary to suggest a number of reforms in regard to matters to which she had 
called attention, it would seem reasonable that in dealing with the charge of 
harsh treatment the report should dwell more upon specific facts, as distin- 
guished from Mr. Dalby’s opinion. 

A very unsatisfactory feature of the report is the recommendation for Mr. 
Bargess’s removal. The tone taken in regard to him seems to be nothing less 
than vindictive. It is submitted that Mr. Burgess’s twelve years’ residence 
and work among the Indlans and his apparently unimpeached character deserve 
same consideration, and it is simply astounding that Mr. Dalby should “ recom- 
mend that the American Missionary Association be requested to withdraw Mr. 
Burgess from the Crow Reservation ” without any suggestion that an opportu- 
hity be first given him to be fully heard in his own defense, after notice of all 
that Mr. Dalby alleges against him, and with an opportunity to procure such 
testimony as he may desire, 
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As to Mr. Dalby’s statement in regard to Mr. Brosius, made in that portion 
of the report which relates to Mr. Burgess, you have heard the statements of 
both, and will be able to reach your own conclusions as to the poluts on which 
those statements differ. 

So much for the specific criticism of portions of the report, much of which 
was already familiar to some of our executive committee in copies furnished 
us by our Washington agent, through the courtesy of your Department. 

But we should be unjust to you and to ourselves ff, in view of the opinion 
which we hold, we limited our criticism of this subject to the points above men- 
tioned. Your frank and courteous treatment of our committee necessitates our 
being equally frank in the expression of our opinion upon this important sub- 
ject, for it is only by bonestly stating just what we think thdt we enable you 
to see our point of view and to see all sides of the question. 

Five members of our executive committee had the opportunity of seeing 
and hearing Mr. Dalby and of judging, by his own statements and demennor, 
of his fitness for the delicate task assigned to him. We are unanimously of the 
opinion that he showed himself, by his own confession, utterly unfit for the 
task to which he was assigned. What bis previous qualifications may have been 
we do not know beyond the statement you made that he had been your private 
secretary and that you had entire confidence in him. We do not doubt that in 
that capacity he was worthy of your entire confidence and that he is admirably 
fitted for any similar position, but we respectfully remind you that the position 
of an inspector of an Indian agency, upon whom devolves the duty of determin- 
ing the truth or falsity of the charges which he is sent to investigate, requires 
qualities of a very different order. The office is essentially a judicial one. The 
inspector has, on the one hand, an agent with practically autocratic power, and 
on the other a semicivilized and almost subject race. The relative positions 
of the parties to the controversy makes it at best a difficult matter to obtain 
evidence against the administration. The man who essays the réle of judge, 
under such circumstances, needs not only the judicial temperament, a coo! head, 
and impartial judgment, but such a manner and bearing as will inspire con- 
fidence and tend to draw out. not only the blatant and noisy volunteer, but the 
shy and modest witness whose testimony, when elicited, may be the most im- 
portant. Measured by such a standard, we submit that Mr. Dalby ts conspicu- 
ously a failure in this position. We need appeal to no proof but such as he 
himself furnished. No other person could more graphically have depicted the 
scene at Lodge Grass, where, without any provocation, he swore at one of the 
first witnesses, and asserted that he did not believe him; and his explanation 
to the camp Indian who took him to task for the use of such Janguage sounded 
to us both lame and inadequate, to say the least. 

The position of an Indian agent is necessarily one of great power. and if he 
be willing to abuse that power he can easily terrorize an Indian who undertakes 
to oppose him in any way. Hence, no Indian ts likely to give any evidence im- 
plicating an agent unless such Indian fully trusts the investigator and believes 
that he will protect him against the agent's resentment. Unless such trust exists, 
the Indian will take refuge in silence. In the present case the inspector prac- 
tically admits having lost the confidence of the Indians, but he claims to have 
afterwards regained it. Now, it is well known that Indians are very slow to 
give their confidence again after once withdrawing it, and Mr. Dalby’s own 
statement indicates a temperament which, to say the least, does not invite con- 
fidence. Such an unfortunate “‘ mistake,” as Mr. Dalby himself characterizes it, 
might possibly, after a long time, be Hved down and forgotten, but it is not 
within the bounds of possibility that it should be either forgotten or mini- 
mized in the few remaining weeks of Mr. Dalby's stay upon the reservation. 

What, then, is the value of the report which he has made? Well written it 
may be; honestly compiled from the evidence submitted to him it may be, but 
absolutely without reliability tt certainly is; for by his own act he had cut him- 
self off from the sources of information. The fact that he conversed with 80 
per cent, or any other number, of the adult male Indians on the reservation, 
means nothing unless there is reasonable grounds to suppose that he really 
got at their whole mind. We have every reason to believe the contrary. 

We recognize the gravity of the case and the objection to creating any unrest 
on the reservation by another investigation so soon upon the heels of the 
last, and yet we sincerely believe that in the interest of the Indians, which 
we are convinced you have at heart, it would be better to endure that for 
a season rather than to permit these Indians and the whites in or near to 
the reservation to believe that the Department is willing to accept as final 
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a report based upon such inconclusive evidence. If it is true that there is 
little or nothing to correct, no harm can come to anyone but a temporary 
unrest, while the restoration of confidence in the absolute justice of your De- 
partment will far more than counterbalance it. These Indians seem to have 
confidence in our association. We wil] gladly renller any service to your in- 
spector that is in our power, if our agent is afforded an opportunity of confer- 
ring with those who make complaints. If the inspector is such a one as 
possesses the qualifications which must be recognized as essential, he will be 
competent to determine the truth or falsity of the charges when he has heard 
the evidence. We are sure that such a man is in your service, and we feel that 
in a matter of this importance the best can be none too good. We must frankly 
admit that we can not now present any positive evidence to contradict the con- 
clusions of the report (the circumstances of the case having made it impossible 
for us to pursue our own inquiries), and that we do not know upon what offer 
of evidence a petition of certain Indians, recently made, as we understand, for 
a reinvestigation, is based; but we submit that in the present case such evi- 
dence ought not to be held an indispensable preliminary, and we, therefore, again 
respectfully urge upon you the importance and the wisdom of sending out the 
best man in the service to restore confidence and elicit the facts. 
We can not close without thanking you for the courtesy with which you re 
ceived our committee, and the patient hearing which you accorded to them. 
We are, with great respect, very truly, yours, 
CHARLES C. BINNEY. 
HERBERT WELSH. 
E. M. WISTAR. 
N. DusBOIS MILLER, 
EDWARD T. CHILD. 
: CARL E. GRAM MER. 
Maria M. Coxe. 
M. K. SNIFFEN. 


The CuarrMan. In that letter he analyzed that report. 

Mr. SniFFen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuainman. What we want to know is how you came to go 
out there. 

Mr. SniFFren. I would like to say that that letter was replied to by 
Secretary Garfield under date of December 13, in which he declines 
to reinvestigate the matter. 

Senator Dixon. For what reason, Mr. Sniffen ? 

Mr. Snirren. The letter is not quite as long as the other, and I will 
read it. It is dated December 138, 1907, addressed to the Indian 
Rights Association, as follows: 


SECRETABY’S OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF TIE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1907. 


GENTLEMEN: After a most thorough examination of all the facts presented 
I have digmissed the charges made by you against Inspector Dalby regarding 
his conduct of the investigation of conditions upon the Crow Reservation, and 
I decline to order a reinvestigation. 

Your principal charge against Mr. Dalby was that he, by the use of certain 
language in the presence-of a number of the Indians, not only lost their confi- 
dence, but proved himself unfitted for conducting the investigation. 

The statement of Mr. Dalby relative to this feature of the investigation was 
straightforward and manly. He did not spare himself in the least, admitting 
that he made a mistake, but I am convinced that this mistake was remedied 
by his subsequent conduct; that he did obtain the confidence of the Indians and 
learned the truth about conditions upon the reservation. 

Had your association brought to my attention any specific charge of mis- 
conduct by the agent or mistreatment of the Indians upon the reservation which 
has not been covered by Mr. Dalby and concerning which there was any evi- 
dence presented by responsible persons, I should have been willing to have 
directed an investigation of those specific charges had they been of sufficient 
importance, but I should not for a moment consider directing an investigation 
based upon the statements made by your agent, Mr. Brosius, at the hearing 
before me. He presented neither specific charges nor was he willing to permit 
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you to show me the letters from Mr. Burgess from which he claimed to have 
obtained a great deal of his information. 

The condition upon the Crow Reservation is. at present better than it has 
been for a long time. Despite the difficulties which arose during the last suim- 
mer, Mr. Dalby and the agent were able to get the Indians back to work in 
time to save a large portion of their crops. 

I have received a large number of letters from individuals asking for a rein- 
vestigation, but upon inquiry from them I learned that the information each 
had came through Mr. Brosius or your association. Hence there has been 
nothing presented other than that which Mr. Brosius stated at the hearing. 

It is quite evident to me that Mr. Brosius was wholly unwarranted in the 
inferences he drew from his meeting with Mr. Dalby when on the reservation. 
The impression made by Mr. Brosius upon me in his testimony is unfavorable. 
Had he been less suspicious and more frank when he met Mr. Dalby and the 
agent on the reservation he would bave placed himself in a position where he 
could, in cooperation with the Government, have satisfied himself regarding 
all the matters concerning which be had any question or doubt. 

I am advised that the grand jury now in session at Helena, and to which Mrs. 
Grey’s case has been presented, is going very fully into this entire matter. 
This is a tribunal by whom all these charges can be sifted without prejudice. 

Very truly, yours, 
JAMES RUDOLPH GARFIELD, Secretary. 


Regarding Mrs. Grey’s statement of the matter. it 1s only necessary 
to refer to her incidentally; it is not necessary to go into that. 

When the grand jury began to make a probe into conditions on 
the Crow Reservation Mr. T. J. Walsh, who was one of the attorneys 
for Mrs. Grey, showed Judge.Hunt a copy of a letter filed with the 
statement or memorandum—whichever you want to call it—filed 
by Mr. Brosius with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs as to what 
he had been informed regarding conditions on the Crow Reservation. 

Senator BranpecEe. I do not want to interrupt vou. but I was not 
here at the early part of the hearing, and I would like to ask you 
what were the bills presented to the grand jury; what was the 
scope of their investigation ? 

Mr. Snirren. I was not there at the time, but my understanding 
is that the statement upon which they were working was the letter 
or memorandum that Mr. Brosius had written and sent to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, and the grand jury was then instructed, 
using that as a basis, to make a thorough probe into conditions on 
the reservation. 

When the grand jury began its work of investigating—when it 
was instructed by Judge Hunt to make a probe into the Crow mat- 
ter—the attorney. Mr. Walsh, telegraphed us to send Mr. Brosius out 
there, and Mr. Brosius started. When he got pretty nearly out there 
there were certain things that came up which made him feel that he 
had better have a further consultation, a personal consultation, 
with the committee before he actually got into the State. 

Senator Branpecee. Who was Walsh attorney for? 

Mr. Snirren. He was attorney for Mrs. Grey. So Mr. Brosius 
came back for that conference. In the meantime that caused some 
unpleasantness on the part of people out there, and our commit- 
tee felt it would be better to send some one who had not been 
identified with the case before, instead of asking Mr. Brosius to 
return. So on January 8, at the meeting of:the executive com- 
mittee, they passed a resolution directing me to visit Helena, and 
also, if it appeared advisable, to go to the Crow Reservation for the 

urpose of obtaining any information that might be secured regard- 
ing conditions there, and they gave me verbal instructions in accord- 
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ence with that resolution directing me to render any assistance that 
might be desired of me by the grand jury; and the telegrams to 
Brosius stated that he was wanted to assist the grand jury, and 
also to visit the reservation and ascertain whether certain infor- 
mation brought to our attention had any foundation in fact. 

Prior to my departure, Mr. Binney, who was president of the 
association, wrote to Secretary Garfield on January 10: 

Your letter of December 13, addressed to the association, referred to the 
fact that the grand jury in session at Helena was going very fully into the 
entire matter of the Crow Indian Reservation. In this connection I desire to 
say that the occasion is deemed a timely one for an attempt by this association 
to obtain evidence as to matters covered by the charges that have been made. 
Mr, Matthew K. Sniffen is therefore about to visit the reservation for this 
purpose, as well as to go before the grand jury, in case his presence is desirable. 
Mr. * M. Wistar may possibly accompany him if his busMess engagements 
permit. 


To this letter the Secretary replied, on January 11, 1908: 


I have your letter of the 10th and notice the action of your association 
regarding the investigation of the Crow Indian Agency now pending before 
the grand jury at Helena. 

I reached Helena January 18, 1908. T. J. Walsh, esq.. a well- 
known attorney of that place, assuming that the United States dis- 
trict attorney, Mr. Carl Rasch, as prosecutor, desired to avail himself 
of all opportunities for securing information that might be of service 
to the grand jury, requested that he (Mr. Rasch) give me a letter, 
in his official capacity, which would facilitate my movements on 
the reservation. This Mr. Rasch declined to do. On the following 
Monday (January 20), Mr. Walsh appeared in court before Judge 
Dietrich (Judge Hunt, who ordered the grand jury to make the 
investigation, having been transferred to Oregon to preside over a 
land case in that district) and asked that an order be granted that 
would facilitate my plan to visit the reservation for the purpose of 
obtaining any data that would aid the grand jury in its work. Judge 
Dietrich stated that as he was not cognizant with all the facts in 
this case he would leave the question of giving such an order to the 
Federal district attorney. Mr. Rasch, however, did not act favor- 
ably on the motion. Learning that Agent Reynolds was expected 
in Helena to appear before the grand jury, I deferred my visit to 
the reservation until I could have an opportunity to confer with him 
on the subject. He arrived there on January 21, 1908. I told Mr. 
Reynolds what I was sent out to do by your committee. Assuming 
that he would not be hostile to my proposed visit, when its purpose 
was explained to him, I asked him to suggest any people whom he 
thought I ought to see or places that I should visit; that I wanted 
to obtain all the information available, from whatever source, and 
desired to look into the matter from all points of view. He began 
by saying that he would have to take the matter under advisement; 
that had I come out a year ago, or six months ago, he would have 
been glad to see me and afford me every opportunity for going about 
that I would want. Now the situation was different. He further 
said if I would wait until the case was disposed of by the grand 
jury, he might then ask me to go down to the reservation with him, 
but now he did not care to have me go. He spoke about having 
been obliged to arrest certain people for going on the reservation— 
“hobos,” he called them—and putting them off. I asked him if I 
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would be considered a “hobo,” and whether I would be arrested 
when I got to the reservation. He said: “ There will be no doubt 
about your being arrested, but I will see to it that you are treated 
right, and not turned off at midnight.” 

I stated to Mr. Reynolds that I had planned to start for Crow 
Agency on the evening of January 20, but when I learned that he 
was to be in Helena the following day I decided to wait and see him 
personally, as a matter of courtesy, so that it could not be said that 

waited until he left the reservation before going there myself. I 
also told Mr. Reynolds that your committee had notified the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of the fact that I was to visit Helena and then 

o to the reservation; that he had acknowledged the receipt of that 
fetter, but raised no objection to the plan. When asked if the Sec- 
retary had informed him of my intention, Mr. Reynolds answered 
negatively. 

told Mr. Reynolds that my instructions were such that I was 
bound to go to the reservation and to actually make the inquiry, if 
possible. As a matter of precaution, however, I wired our commit- 
tee of Mr. Reynolds’s objection, stating that I would go to the res- 
ervation unless otherwise directed. I received a reply advising me 
to “go ahead, but be careful.” 

After my interview with Mr. Reynolds, Mr. H. G. Pickett, the 
foreman of the grand jury, was informed of the situation. He asked 
me to wait until I could be summoned to appear before the jury and 
bring the matter up for their consideration. Mr. Pickett remarked: 
“Tf those people are honest, I should think they would welcome any 
investigation.” On January 23, I appeared before the grand jury. 
I explained to them that I had been sent to assist them, and was 
willing to go on their behalf to the reservation if they desired me 
to do so; but if they did not see their way clear to do so, I was under 
directions to go anyway. I also explained that I had informed Mr. 
Reynolds of my intentions, and stated what the result was likely to 
be. The jury did not formally ask me to go on their behalf, but the 
foreman stated that they would be glad to have any information I 
might secure; that after the first move the air would be more clear. 
However, at the jury’s request, the district attorney explained the 
scope of the inquiry and indicated the nature of the evidence that 
would be of assistance to them in this matter; that they wanted 
information relating only to criminal acts and not to purely admin- 
istrative acts. The jury further asked me to advise them of the 
result. of my trip. 

I left Helena on the night of January 23 and reached Crow Agency 
about 2 o’clock p. m. the following day. I went at once to the office 
and presented my card to Mr. Fred E. Miller, the clerk. He greeted 
me pleasantly, stating that he had received one letter from Agent 
Reynolds informing him of my proposed visit, and also a telegram 
advising him of a second letter on the subject. He asked me to wait 
until he sent to the station for this later letter before taking up the 
matter. He said, relative to the first letter, that Mr. Reynolds told 
him I was a gentleman and should be treated as such. The second 
letter soon arrived, and Mr. Miller read it over several times. He 
then told me that Mr. Reynolds wrote that if I wished to remain 
personally, to afford me every courtesy; but I was not to be permit- 
ted to go out on an investigating tour—or words to that effect. Mr. 
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Miller evidently wished to leave the matter in that indefinite shape, 
but I-reminded him what my instructions were and that if I re- 
mained on the reservation I proposed to carry out those instructions, 
unless interfered with. I also stated that he had his instructions 
from his superior and it remained for him to decide what action to 
take; that he could not deal with me personally until my official 
status was disposed of. I said, in substance, that it was necessary 
for us to know positively whether or not I could make any inquiry 
upon the reservation. : 

After consulting the United States statutes Mr. Miller concluded 
that my presence would, under present conditions, be a menace to 
the peace and good order of the reservation. To remove the matter 
from any question in the future I requested Mr. Miller to reduce his 
order to writing. He then prepared and handed me the following 
letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unitep StTaTes INDIAN SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., January 24, 1908. 
Mr. MaTTHEW K. SNIFFEN, 
Indian Rights Association, Crow Agency, Mont. 


Sia: In view of your now being upon the reservation with the expressed 
determination of investigating matters relating thereto after having been re- 
fused an order to do so by the Hon. Frank S. Dietrich, judge of the Federal 
court. and also having been refused permission to do so by Agent Reynolds, I 
have the honor to advise you that you are under arrest and you are directed 
to leave the reservation at your earliest convenience, my action being directed 
under orders from Agent Reynolds. 

Very respectfully, Frep E. MILLER, 
| Clerk. 

I then gave Mr. Miller my word in response to his query on the 
subject that I would not then, under the circumstances, attempt to do 
any investigating during the interval before train time. When my 
oficial status was disposed of Mr. Miller did all he could to make 
my brief stay on the reservation agreeable; in fact, our relations 
throughout were very courteous. I left the agency that evening on 
.the 10 o’clock train for Billings and then returned to Helena. 

Although the result of my visit after the interview with Mr. Rey- 
nolds seemed to be a foregone conclusion I could not, under my in- 
structions, remain at Helena and regard his refusal as final without 
making an attempt to go over the reservation, and in view of the 
fact that there was so much misunderstanding as to what actually 
took place between Inspector Dalby and Mr. Brosius when the lat- 
ter went to the agency last July, it was very desirable that I should 
not abandon the attempt to procure information unless positively 
compelled to do. Before I left Helena, Mr. Reynolds said he would 
consult Inspector Dalby on the subject, and for all I knew this might 
have put an entirely different aspect on the matter. I could not be 
sure that Mr. Reynolds would prevent me from making the con- 
templated inquiry on the reservation until I actually went there and . 
announced my intention. 

Had there been no interference, however, I was prepared to go 
over the ground in a quiet, discreet manner. I had with me an 
extended list of witnesses whom I proposed to interview regarding 
matters with which the grand jury was dealing, but I had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. 

Senator Branpecee. Was that letter ever sent to anybody ? 
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Mr. Snirren. It was sent to Secretary Garfield with this letter 
which I now want to read. 

Senator Branpecee. You sent that letter? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. 

senator Paynter. To the committee you represent? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. And now you are going to read the reply? 

Mr. Snirren. No; the letter was transmitted to Secretary Garfield 
with this letter. 

Senator BranpEcEE. You wrote that first letter that you have just 
concluded reading to your Indian Rights Association ? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecee. Did they send it to Secretary Garfield ? 

Mr. Snirren. Yes, sir. 

Senator BranpEGEE. Now you are going to read Garfield’s reply? 

Mr. Snirren. No; the letter transmitting it to them. 

Senator Branpecee. From your association ? 

Mr. SnirFen. Yes, sir. It 1s dated March 13, 1908. 

Senator Paynter. As I understand, the facts as stated in that let- 
ter actually existed as reported to your committee? 

Mr. Snirren. Yes. sir; I was endeavoring to show the committee 
the efforts which our association had made to get the facts. 

The letter is as follows: 


INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, 709 PROVIDENT BUILDING, 
Philadelphia, March 13, 1908. 
Hon. JAMES RuDOLPH GARFIELD, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


DeaB Siz: As there seems to be some misapprehension on your part concern- 
ing the purpose of Mr. Matthew K. Sniffen, in attempting recently to visit the 
Crow Reservation in Montana, and as you have expressed a desire to see some 
statement from him in regard to what took place, I am directed by the standing 
comnittee to transmit to you his report upon the subject. 

In sending Mr. Sniffen to the Crow Reservation, we had only one object, viz, 
that he should obtain whatever reliable evidence was obtainable in regard to 
the matters which had formed the subject of Mr. Dalby's investigation, or in 
regard to any violation of the rights of the Indians, or neglect of their interests 
in any other particulars. The scope of Mr. Sniffen’s inquiry was of,course to 
depend largely upon the character of the investigation by the grand jury. 
Should that body see fit to make a thorough personal investigation upon the 
reservation, possibly this might leave little for Mr. Sniffen to do; but other- 
wise we hoped that he could make a complete investigation. We instructed 
him to lay before the grand jury the results of his inquiry, whatever such 
results might be. 

In sending Mr. Sniffen to do this work, we felt confidence in his discretion 
and fair-mindedness, and although he was prevented from doing it, we think 
that his course throughout has amply justified this confidence. He realized, 
as we all did, that the Indians had become somewhat excited over the investiga- 
tion Jast summer, and that whatever inquiry he might make would have to be 
done quietly and so as to avoid all occasion of excitement or disturbance. e 

We had understood that you did not wish to officially authorize any inquiry 
by a person outside of the Government service, but we believed that anyone 
who acted discreetly would be allowed to rematn on the reservation, on his own 
responsibility, for the purpose of gathering information in a legitimate way. 
Under ordinary circumstances we should therefore have sent Mr. Sniffen to the 
reservation without any notification to you, no such notification having hitherto 
been found necessary in simflar cases; but in this case we thought it only 
fair to you to notify you of our intention, so as to give you full opportunity to 
interpose any objection. Our understanding is that the law gives you practically 
absolute power to exciude from an Indian reservation any person whose presence 
there you may think undesirable, and had you stated any intention to make use 
of this power, we should have thought it futile to waste Mr. Sniffen‘’s time or to 
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incur any expense in an attempt to send him to the reservation. Your letter, 
dated January 11, 1908, however, merely acknowledged the receipt of our letter 
informing you of our intention to send Mr. Sniffen, but made no objection to 
his proposed trip, which he accordingly proceeded to take. As his report shows, 
he was not permitted to make any inquiry upon the resefvation, and was 
technically arrested and actually forced to depart. 

To what extent this treatment of Mr. Sniffen was in accordance with your 
instructions, we have no knowledge whatever; but it greatly surprised us, as 
we had assumed that if you had any objection to his going upon the reservation 
for the purpose of making an inquiry, you would have stated such objection 
as soon as we informed you of our wish to send him. When he wired us from 
Helena that Mr. Reynolds had said. he would not permit him to make an inquiry 
upon the reservation, we did not feel justified in assuming that Mr. Reynolds 
would necessarily pursue this course, when it actually came to the point, no 
agent of ours having ever before been prevented from making an inquiry on a 
reservation (except, perhaps, Mr. Brostus last summer, when the circumstances 
were exceptional), and we therefore directed Mr. Sniffen to proceed on his er- 
rand until actually stopped. 

As the case now stands, you have yourself, on the one hand, refused to order 
a reinvestigation at the Crow Reservation, stating as your reason that our 
request for such reinvestigation was not supported by any new evidence; and 
the agent in charge of the reservation, on the other hand, has (whether by 
your orders or otherwise) refused to permit our agent to remain on the reserva- 
tion for the purpose of gathering, if possible, that very evidence for the lack 
of which you saw fit to refuse our request. As you made no objection to our 
plan of sending Mr. Sniffen to the reservation, we do not understand why he 
was not permitted to remain there, and we therefore submit the matter for 
your consideration without further comment. 

Very respectfully, yours, CHABLES C. BINNEY, 
President. 


I would like to make the comment that Secretary Garfield has said, 
“Bring us information and we will investigate it,” and when we 
make an effort to get any information it is rendered futile by the 
action of the Department itself or its representatives—that is, we 
want to find out whether there was truth or not in the statement. 

Senator Branpeceg. You did not bring them any information, 
did you | 

Mr. SnirFen. We could not bring them any information unless 
we could go to the reservation. 

Senator Branpecee. You simply say it is alleged so and so by-so 
and so and ask them to investigate. 

Mr. Snirren. Yes, sir; he says he will not investigate conditions 
on the reservation unless we bring him some specific charges. 

Senator Paynter. I understand that you are making the point 
that when you went there to make the investigation you did not have 
the privilege of doing it. | 

Mr. Snirren. We did not have the privilege of doing it. 

Senator Curtis. And heretofore you have had that right? 

Mr. Snirren. Yes, sir; heretofore we have had the right. 

Senator Paynter. You sent the Secretary a copy of this letter 
that was sent your committee ? 

Mr. SnirFen. Yes, sir; the letter explains the matter very briefly. 

The CuarrMan. You had better read the last letter. 

Mr. Sniffen here read the letter, as requested. 

The CrarrMan. Was any reply received to that? 

Mr. Snirren. No reply has thus far been received. 

Senator Paynter. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. Snirren. March 13. 
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The letter referred to is marked Exhibit M. K. 8S. No. 1 and ap- 
pears in another part of the record. 

The Ciairman. Now, calling your attention to this Exhibit M. 
K. S. No. 1, you state that the matters therein set foith as facts are 
true, under oath ? 

Mr. SNrrFen. I do. 

Senator Curtis. Have you completed your statement? 

Mr. Snirrex. There is one particular feature of the grand jury 
report that I wanted to call attention to, because I think it is inaccu- 
rate, despite the fact that I made it very clear that we were not 
responsible for the memorandum of Mr. Brosius having been brought 
to their attention. The report of the grand jury says: 

For some reason Mr. Brosius, the agent of the Indian Rights Association, 


at whose instance the charges against the Indian agent at the Crow Reserva- 
tion were presented to the grand jury, did not appear before us. 


Now, as I said to the committee, the association was in no way 
responsible for that having been brought to the committee’s atten- 
tion, anc it 1s inaccurate to make that statement. 

Senator Paynter. Is this the grand jury's report? 

Mr. SNirFen. Yes, sir; this is from the Independent. Where it 
refers to me it says: 

We gave him and the witnesses whose names he suggested the widest lati- 
tude in presenting their evidence, and, after having Hstened patiently to every- 
thing they had to present. we have no hesitancy in saying, etc. 

I submitted the names of three witnesses who came up to Helena 
of their own accord and who desired to testify. They made the 
request that they be heard, and they were summoned. Then I had 
a list of several other names which had not been included before, and 
which I submitted to the foreman of the grand jury, and so far,as 
I am aware not one of those witnesses was summoned. I have not 
the list or the papers with me, but I mention that as simply taking 
exception to those two-statements. 

Senator Stone. Is that a printed report of the grand jury? 

Mr. SnirFen. It is the report of the grand jury that was printed 
in the Independent of Helena. That is the morning paper, and so far 
as I have been able to look it over, it is perfectly correct. I got a copv 
from the clerk’s office at the court and read both over and saw no 
inaccuracies except some typographical errors in the transcript. So 
far us that report is concerned, I know that it was very noticeable— 
the action of Mr. Rasch. He seemed thoroughly biased throughout, 
and, as I have stated, if he had been the attorney for the defense he 
could not have acted the part better. His efforts seemed more to dis- 
credit witnesses—I am citing my own experience and what the other 
witnesses said—more than it was to develop facts, and not one of 
them that I know of was seen by Mr. Rasch with‘a view of develop- 
ing their statements that might be brought out, and that was so no- 
ticeable that, according to this statement in the Independent, Mr. 
Rasch was excluded from the grand jury room. 

Senator Drxon. What kind of a set of looking grand jurors were 
those men, Mr. Sniffen? Were they intelligent looking ? 

Mr. SnirFen. Well, you would find all sorts of conditions, so 
to speak. 

Senator Dixon. Where were they from, mostly, what parts of the 
State, do you know? 
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Mr. Snirren. I do not know; they came evidently from different 
parts of the State, like Forsythe and Billin I think the district 
would take in all of Montana, would it not 

Senator Dixon. Yes; that is the district of the State. 

Mr. Snirren. And as far as I am aware there were no two from 
the same locality, although I am not sure of that. 

Senator Branpecee. Are you in possession of any evidence that the 
grand jury was improperly influenced in any way ? 

Mr. SnirFen. No; I am not in possession of any evidence that the 
grand jury was improperly influenced ; it is only rumor. There was 
a feeling—in fact, one of the grand jurors made the statement to 
Colonel Nolan that there was a great deal of pressure brought to bear 
on them to influence their action. 

x Senator Drxon. Who told you that he made that statement to Mr. 
Nolan 

Mr. Snirren. Colonel Nolan. 

Senator Dixon. Did he indicate what kind of pressure it was or 
who applied it? 

Mr. C NIFFEN. He did not indicate the kind of pressure except it 
seemed that the whole power of the Federal Government had been 
brought to bear on the jurors to influence them. 

Senator Paynter. To influence them not to return an indictment; 
is that it? 

Mr. SnirFen. To block, as I understood it, anything like a real in- 
vestigation of the affairs on the reservation. 

Senator Dixon. What grand juror made that statement, if you 
recall ¢ 

Mr. SniFrFeEN. You could easily ascertain by—— 

The Cuarrman. The question is, Do you know! 
yo Snirren. I am not sure of at. It was made to me by Colonel 

olan. 

Senator Dixon. Did he specify the grand juror? 

Mr. Snirren. I am not sure that he did. 

Senator Drxon. He was the attorney for Mrs. Grey? 

Mr. Snirren. He was one of them—Colonel Nolan, as you know, 
was former attorney-general of the State. 

Senator Dixon. o paid the attorneys’ fees, if you know? 

Mr. Snirren. I do not know; I do not know whether they have 
been paid yet. 

Senator Curtis. Have you any further statement to make? 

Mr. Snirren. I have a statement regarding the bills, but that will 
come in afterwards. 

Senator Strong. Before you get to the bills, the matter that Senator 
Paynter called attention to was the things that the Indians had stated 
to you off the reservation ? 

. SnirFren. That would come in with regard to the bills. There 
was a general feeling on the part of the Indians—how much it was 
justified, I can not say—but those who came up to testify regarding 
what you might call the other side said that they felt that any test1- 
mony that they might give before the grand jury they would be held 
responsible for after they got back, or they would be punished for it. 
I can only state what their feeling was. They have complained a 
great deal about being interfered with when it came to going off the 
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the irregularities on the Henry leases and said that I did not answer 

him. I understood that I was talking about the Bair leases and said 

that they were the irregularities. That was a mistake. I will be ver 

glad to tell him about the Henry irregularities. That is a very dif- 
erent matter. 

The Caamman. Inasmuch as that is what he asked about perhaps 
you better answer it now. 

Mrs. Grey. I read from Mr. Dalby’s report to show his manner 
of making his investigation. Secretary Garfield has said he is per- 
fectly satisfied with this investigation. (Reading. ) 

F. M. Heinrich, or as he is commonly known on the reservation, “ Frank 
Henry,” began running cattle in a smal] way in 1899 on the southern range 
which he now occupies. He has increased his herd from time to time until it 
has reached its present proportions. Whenever he puts new cattle upon the 
range he takes out a separate permit for them except in so far as they may 
take the place of cattle shipped out while covered by an unexpired permit. 
These permits have usually been for one year, payment being made in advance. 
At the expiration of a permit a new one is taken out, which may be for the 
same number of head, or for more or less than the one which it supersedes. 
according to the existing state of the herd. At first these permits were merely 
informal arrangements with the agent without the approval of the Depart- 
ment. The permitee simply made a certificate that he had paid the ngent so 
much money for the grazing of so many head of cattle upon the reservation for 
such a length of time; that no more cattle than the number recited would be 
grazed under the permit, and that no more money than the amount stated had 
been paid therefor. To this certificate the agent added his own as to the 
amount of money received. These transactions thus came to the «knowledge of 
the Department only in connection with the agent’s accounts. 

In 1904, however, this practice was changed and since then a regular form 
of grazing permit has been used, and each transaction has been submitted to 
the Indian Office and the Department for approval. 

The following table, compiled from the agency records, gives in epitome the 
history of these transactions up to the present time. 

The table I will not read, as it will be published in Mr. Dalby’s 
report. ' 

You see he admits that they had a private arrangement between 
the agent and Mr. Henry. I say that the Henry Cattle company and 
the cattle belonged largely to the agent; that is, Mr. Reynolds. Mr. 
Henry is the foreman of that company and not the owner of the cat- 
tle, and you will see that this statement of Mr. Dalby, which is his 
report, so states that the arrangement, of the permits were originally 
made as a permanent arrangement between Mr. Reynolds and Mr. 
Henry. He says: 

The $800 paid by Mr. Henry did not pass through the agent’s 
accounts at all, but were paid out by him at the suggestion of the agent 
in the purchase of a carload of seed potatoes and a set of heavy driv- 
ing harness, and this property was turned over to the agent in lieu 
of cash and as consideration for the permit given. It seems that the 
agent, John E. Edwards, had experienced considerable trouble in 
getting authorities from the Indian Office for such purchases as 
these, and in order to have the potatoes in time for planting and to 
get the desired harness at all, he resorted to this expedient. 

I think this should be the former agent. This was the time Mr. 
Reynolds was there, but whether it is or not Mr. Edwards was only 
there a year and a half, so it is very recent anyway. 

Senator Stone. Let me understand. Is there a question now, since 
you have come to the name of Edwards, as to whether that report 
was referring to the agent Edwards or the agent Reynolds? 
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Mrs. Grey. Why, it does not make any special difference because 
the charges that I am making are against the administration of this 
Henry Cattle Company, and whether it was done by Edwards or by 
Reynolds is only a matter of personality. 

The Cuarmman. Would that not be the gist of the offense. If it 
was not done by anybody connected with the Government it was no 


regularity. 
Grey. I say that Mr. Edwards had cattle there too, but he 
was one of the members of the firm. 

Senator Stone. Do I understand that you make no charge against 
Edwards? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; the most serious possible charge. Mr. Ed- 
wards is a well-known man in that country. He has been a cow 
puncher for years at $40 or $50 a month. After that he had charge 
of Thomas Crews’s sheep camp—Thomas Crews is brother-in-law of 
Senator Carter—for which he got $50 to $75 a month. That would be 
the regular price there. 

Senator SurHERLAND. What relation does Mr. Edwards have with 
the administration of affairs on the reservation ? 

Mrs. Grey. He is very active in what you might call the ring on 
the agency. ; 

Senator SurHer.anp. Does he hold any official position ? 

wire. Grey. No, not now. It was under him that the herd was 
stoien. , 

Senator SurHERLAND. When did he cease to be agent ? 

Mrs. Grey. I think five years ago. 

The CHamman. What you have been stating this morning so far 
with reference to the Henry lease, where you have referred to the 
agent, upon a consideration of the report, 1t appears that the agent 
referred to was Edwards and not Reynolds? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Stone. That is what I was trying to get at. You were 
about to say, Mrs. Grey, when interrupted somebody, that Ed- 
wards was a cow puncher, getting from $50 to $75 per month. 

Mrs. Grey. Forty dollars a month and his board. 

Senator Stone. At least that was the current wage paid for such 
employment? ' 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, for punching cows in the northern part of Wyo- 
ming. 

Senator Stone. You stopped there; what were you going to say 
about it 

Mrs. Grey. Then he became the camp boss for Tom Crews’s shee 
camp. He was there for some time at $50 to $75 a month; that 1s 
the current price for that sort of thing. Then he had a small general 
store and a stock of perhaps $500 at Function, a little town near the 
reservation. Then he was made agent of Crow Reservation at the 
time of the opening. He was agent eighteen months. When he had 
finished his work he went to Forsyth and opened a bank and a gen- 
eral store, and was president of an irrigation company. He did very 
well in eighteen months. 

Senator Stones. He is a man of large wealth, is he? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. He became so in eighteen months. Now, then, 
I published my articles in the Billings Inquirer, and Mr. Edwards 
replied to what was published in the paper, and knocked the circula- 
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tion agent there through a plate-glass window, so that the sheriff had 
to rescue him. 

Senator Strong. You mean he assaulted the agent? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. He assaulted the circulation agent of the Billings 
Inquirer at Forsyth and the sheriff had to rescue him. This was pub- 
lished im the paper at the home town. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You say that Edwards became president of 
the bank ? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know whether he was president or not, but he 
was the man who put the money into the bank. I can give you the 
name of a gentleman who is one of the directors of the bank as au- 
thority for that statement. Anyway he was heavily connected with 
the First National Bank of Forsyth. 

Senator Dixon. Yes, I think Edwards is now with that bank. 

Senator SurHertanp. Where is Forsyth? 

Mrs. Grey. It is just up on the Northern Pacific. 

Senator Dixon. Yes: about 75 or 100 miles up to the north. 

Senator SurHertanp. It is off the reservation, is it? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, it is off the reservation. 

Senator Stone. Were you ever there? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I have never been there. 

Senator Stons. Did you ever see Edwards? 

Mrs. Grey. I must have seen him, but I do not know him. I was 
told when I was in Billings this last time he followed me around, and 
when the deputy sheriff found it out he thought I had better get out 
of town; that was Deputy Sheriff Hubbard, I think, and I left that 
night. Mr. Edwards had been following me all that day and the day 
before, and in view of what had happened and what was likely to 
happen, they asked Mr. Sniffen to have me leave town that night. 

Senator Stone. You are going to read from Mr. Dalby’s report? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; I am reading Dalby’s report. 

Copies of the correspondence showing the history of this transaction are sub- 
mitted herewith as J. R. G. No. 1. 

I think these are the papers that Secretary Garfield said he would 
have here. (Reading:) 

The ahove table shows clearly the grazing rights which Mr. Heinrich was at 
any time entitled to enjoy, and how those rights have gradually and steadily 
grown. 

Now, I have read you all he said. He draws this conclusion from 
this little statement that he makes here. (Reading:) 

Whether he exceeded those rights at any time could hardly be determined 
without investigation on the range. 

In her charges submitted to the President, Mrs. Grey insinuated indirectly 
and rather by way of innuendo that Mr. Heinrich was running more cattle 
than he was paying for. I found some suspicion of this kind in the minds of 
some of the Indians. But as the Indians have little or no knowledge—— 

He admits, you see, that the Indians are kept in absolute darkness 
of everything that goes on on their reservation. Now, this is on their 
own atotment and on their own reservation, as you must remember. 
(Continuing :) 

I have suspected that their feeling in this matter arose largely, if not en- 


tirely, from Mrs. Grey’s suggestion. I was strengthened in this suspicion by 
the fact that these Indians were not Heinrich’s neighbors—— 
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It is absolutely false. These Lodge Indians are the men who live 
in this district right outside, and who had given up their own land to 
Henry. They are his neighbors from one end to the other. It was 
fenced in. (Continuing:) 


while his neighbors had no such opinion to express—— . 


Joe Cooper is one of his neighbors, and he is the man whom he 
called a liar and told him to get out of the tent when he made this 
investigation. (Continuing:) 

And I was practically confirmed in it when the same charge was made to me 
by a squaw man named Peters. I think it quite probable that it was upon 
Peters’s statement alone that Mrs. Grey based her charge. Peters has the gen- 


eral reputation of being a scoundrel, and nobody who knows him will trust him 
or believe him. 


I never have spoken to Mr. Peters, so far as I know, and this is 
absolutely and totally false. They had a council of about 200 In- 
dians, and I think this matter was taken up among these very 
Indians who live in this district. The fence is 40 miles long. These 
are the Indians who live here who came to this council. These are 
the Indians whose names are largely in this paper. They told Mr. 
Dalby in the best English they could put it, and it was then that he 
gave me as reference about it. I do not know Mr. Peters; I do not 
know anything about him. 

Now, this is the-way they count cattle; if you know anything about 
counting cattle I want you to listen to this. It is a most absurd 
statement, and Mr. Garfield, who is the head of the Department and 
has millions of dollars of this money to handle, says this is the kind 
of a report that satisfies him. (Reading:) 


About the middle of June I rode through Mr. Heinrich’s winter range where 
his eattle were still held, having been unable to get across the mountain on 
account of snow. On going through the range I kept a rough tally on all the 
cattle I saw. I counted in all about 1,000 head—— 


Now, this was riding casually through the range. (Continuing:) 
which included about 250 or 300 Indian cattle—— 


In other words, as he rode casually through the range this stenog- 
rapher from Washington, who had never been west of the Mississippi 
in his life before, counted 1,000 head of cattle when he was riding 
through the range casually, and detected the Indian brands from 
the other brands. I have been over this range several times, and 
have drawn my horse up and sat on the fence and waited, and I have 
tried to see the brands, and have never yet seen one of these brands to 
my knowledge, and my eyes are as good as his. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Was he a cattleman? 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Dalby was the private secretary of Secretary 
Garfield, of Washington. He had never been west of the Mississippi 
before, and I doubt if he could tell a steer from any other kind of 
cattle. That is how much he knows about cattle. If I could onl 
have these Indians tell the story of how he told them not to part wit 
the steer’s calves; that the Great White Father wanted to get them 
rich and allow them to keep the steer’s calves, I think he would be 
very much amused. I did not hear him say it to the Indians, but they 
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tion agent there through a plate-glass window, so that the sheriff had 
to rescue him. 

Senator Stone. You mean he assaulted the agent! 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. He assaulted the circulation agent of the Billings 
Inquirer at Forsyth and the sheriff had to rescue him. This was pub- 
lished in the paper at the home town. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You say that Edwards became president of 
the bank ? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know whether he was president or not, but he 
was the man who put the money into the bank. I can give you the 
name of a gentleman who is one of the directors of the bank as au- 
thority for that statement. Anyway he was heavily connected with 
the First National Bank of Forsyth. 

Senator Dixon. Yes, I think Edwards is now with that bank. 

Senator Surnertanp. Where is Forsyth? 

Mrs. Grey. It is just up on the Northern Pacific. 

Senator Drxon. Yes: about 75 or 100 miles up to the north. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. It is off the reservation, is it? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, it is off the reservation. 

Senator Stone. Were you ever there? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I have never been there. 

Senator Stone. Did you ever see Edwards? 

Mrs. Grey. I must have seen him, but I do not know him. I was 
told when I was in Billings this last time he followed me around, and 
when the deputy sheriff found it out he thought I had better get out 
of town; that was Deputy Sheriff Hubbard, I think, and I left that 
night. Mr. Edwards had been following me all that day and the day 
before, and in view of what had happened and what was likely to 
happen, they asked Mr. Sniffen to have me leave town that night. 

Senator Stone. You are going to read from Mr. Dalby’s report? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; I am reading Dalby’s report. 

Copies of the correspondence showing the history of this transaction are sub- 
mitted herewith as J. R. G. No. 1. 

I think these are the papers that Secretary Garfield said he would 
have bere. (Reading:) 

The above table shows clearly the grazing rights which Mr. Heinrich was at 
any time entitled to enjoy, and how those rights have gradually and steadily 
grown. 

Now, I have read you all he said. He draws this conclusion from 
this little statement that he makes here. (Reading:) 

Whether he exceeded those rights at any time could hardly be determined 
without investigation on the range. 

In her charges submitted to the President, Mrs. Grey insinuated indirectly 
and rather by way of innuendo that Mr. Heinrich was running more cattle 
than he was paying for. I found some suspicion of this kind in the minds‘of 
some of the Indians. But as the Indians have little or no knowledge—— 

He admits, you see, that the Indians are kept in absolute darkness 
of everything that goes on on their reservation. Now, this is on their 
own aMotment and on their own reservation, as you must remember. 
(Continuing:) 

I have suspected that their feeling in this matter arose largely, if not en- 


tirely, from Mrs. Grey’s suggestion. I was strengthened in this suspicion by 
the fact that these Indians were not Heinrich’s neighbors—— 
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It is absolutely false. These Lodge Indians are the men who live 
in this district right outside, and who had given up their own land to 
Henry. They are his neighbors from one end to the other. It was 
fenced in. (Continuing:) 


while his neighbors had no such opinion to express—— P 


Joe Cooper is one of his neighbors, and he is the man whom he 
called a liar and told him to get out of the tent when he made this 
investigation. (Continuing:) : 

And I was practically confirmed in it when the same charge was made to me 
by a squaw man named Peters. I think it quite probable that it was upon 
Peters’s statement alone that Mrs. Grey based her charge. Peters has the gen- 


eral reputation of being a scoundrel, and nobody who knows him will trust him 
or believe him. 


T never have spoken to Mr. Peters, so far as I know, and this is 
absolutely and totally false. They had a council of about 200 In- 
dians, and I think this matter was taken up among these very 
Indians who live in this district. The fence is 40 miles long. These 
are the Indians who live here who came to this council. These are 
the Indians whose names are largely in this paper. They told Mr. 
Dalby in the best English they could put it, and it was then that he 

ve me as reference about it. I do not know Mr. Peters; I do not 

ow anything about him. 

Now, this is the-way they count cattle; if you know anything about 
counting cattle I want you to listen to this. It is a most absurd 
statement, and Mr. Garfield, who is the head of the Department and 
has millions of dollars of this money to handle, says this is the kind 
of a report that satisfies him. (Reading:) 


About the middle of June I rode through Mr. Hetnrich’s winter range where 
his eattle were still held, having been unable to get across the mountain on 
account of snow. On going through the range I kept a rough tally on all the 
cattle I saw. I counted in all about 1,000 head—— 


Now, this was riding casually through the range. (Continuing:) 
which included about 250 or 300 Indian cattle—— 


In other words, as he rode casually through the range this stenog- 
rapher from Washington, who had never been west of the Mississippi 
in his life before, counted 1,000 head of cattle when he was riding 
through the range casually, and detected the Indian brands from 
the other brands. I have been over this range several times, and 
have drawn my horse up and sat on the fence and waited, and I have 
- tried to see the brands, and have never yet seen one of these brands to 
my knowledge, and my eyes are as good as his. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Was he a cattleman ? . 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Dalby was the private secretary of Secretary 
Garfield, of Washington. He had never been west of the Mississippi 
before, and I doubt if he could tell a steer from any other kind of 
cattle. That is how much he knows about cattle. If I could onl 
have these Indians tell the story of how he told them not to part with 
the steer’s calves; that the Great White Father wanted to get them 
rich and allow them to keep the steer’s calves, I think he would be 
very much amused. I did not hear him say it to the Indians, but they 
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told me several times, and I must say that it was one of the funniest 
things I have heard in my life. He continues (reading) : 

I counted in all about 1,000 head, which included about 250 or 300 Indian > 
cattle. At this time Mr. Heinrich was entitled to have upon this range 3,200 
head. JI had examined about one-third of the entire fange on which he was 
then running cattle and had found not more than one-fourth of the number he 
was entitled to have upon the entire range. Mr. Heinrich did not have such 
notice of my coming as would have enabled him to shift his herds, and when I 
rode through his range he did not know that I was tallying his cattle. 

The fact of it is that it snowed the night before, and there were 
trails all over the mountain and John Booze was ordered off the res- 
ervation. He had offered to pay as much as Henry, and had been 
ordered off that very morning. As matter of fact, Dalby never saw 
1,000 head of cattle, any more then he saw 100. (Reading:) 

Mr. Heinrich did not have such notice of my coming as would have enabled 
him to shift his herds, and when I rode through his range he did not know that 
I was tallying his cattle. . 

Yet Mr. Bair took all his sheep off the reservation, and got them 
off about two months before this. (Continuing:) 

As I had seen the very heart of his range, and the most attractive part of it 
(along the water course), I deemed it so improbably that the entire number of 
cattle on the range would exceed the number authorized by the permits, that 
I considered further investigation unnecessary. 

Now, there is his investigation into the Henry Cattle Company. 
You have the whole thing. ° 

Senator Dixon. Who is the Henry Cattle Company? Who com- 

ose it 
P Mrs. Grey. If you could answer me that question, I shall be very 
glad. I will give it to you as nearly asI can. This is not a finished 
investigation; this is what has been told me and what I suppose is 
so, but I do not know. Mr. Henry is a man who had a few cattle on 
the reservation, and has run them there a good while; I do not know 
how long. He was in with Jack Kennedy and Pack Saddle Jack, 
if you know those men down there. A number of them were running 
a few head of cattle on the reservation. 

Senator Drxon. No, I do not know them. 

Mrs. Grey. When Mr. Reynolds came he was an owner in the Bull 
Mountain Cattle Company; X Diamond X is their brand. Just after 
he came on he put 300 head of cattle with his brand and hired Indians 
to send them on to the reservation. He put 300 of those cattle on the 
reservation. Now, the cowboy who was the line rider at this time 
told me he was not there when the cattle were put on, but the next day 
the cattle were all bunched where they were turned in, and Mr. 
Henry came to him and said: “Throw these cattle back where the 
water is;” and Bob asked him whose cattle they were, and he said: 
“They are mine.” He said: “ Where do they come from?” And 
he asked how many there were, and Mr. Henry said he didn’t know. 
Bob asked, “ Where did they come from.” and he said, “ They were 
priced to me so cheap that I bought the bunch.” 

Now, you know, that no cattleman ever buys a bunch of cattle with- 
out counting them. Harry Thompson was one of the cattlemen of 
the range; he is a squaw man, and he saw this number of cattle com- 
ing in, and he rode up so that he could watch them being turned in. 
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They were simply turned in, and not counted or inspected. They were 
driven by Charles Yerlott and Ten Bear. These two men afterwards 
worked for Henry with Carl Leiter; and after the investigation at 
Helena this Ten Bear was the Indian whom he wanted to get and he 
is the Indian who is still in jail at Crow Agency. I do not know what 
he was arrested for. That is one thing I would like to have investi- 
gated, why Ten Bear was arrested, and why he is held in jail now. 
Of course, there will be a very good reason given, but I would like 
to know of any legitimate trial that was held on Ten Bear to give 
him sixty days sentence in the jail. He is a man of the very highest 
standing; he does not drink, and he is well thought of by all the men 
at the agency. But the fact remains that we put his name down to 
be called at the Helena trial before the grand jury as a witness and 
he was put in the agency guardhouse. 

Senator Paynter. He was arrested after you had given his name as 
a witness? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; after I had given his name as a witness, I suppose; 
I do not know, I am sure. I gave these names of the witnesses about 
a month before, but I do not know just when they were turned in to 
Mr. Rasch, so that I can not positively say; I did not see them. 

Now, this is the attitude of the Department toward Mr. Henry 
and the way it has investigated. and 1s the basis upon which he makes 
his very warm defense of Mr. Henry. (Reading:) 

Mr. Heinrich’s dealings with the Government under his formal permits I 
believe to be beyond criticism. 

Here he says they were made formally; it was a matter of agree- 
ment between him and the agent. (Continuing:) 

To Indians having lands within his permit territory he has made just com- 
pensation for damages done. 

It is absolutely not true. It Scratches His Face is one of the good 
Indians in this district. He has a fenced pasture, in which he was 
keeping some stock, some kind of very particular stock, I do not 
know what they were. but he had more room on this pasture than 
he wanted, and Mr. Henry came to him and asked him if he might 
put 100 head of cattle into this pasture. I think it was in the spring; 
and these cattle were marked in some way; they were something that 
Mr. Henry wanted to keep separate. Scratches His Face said all 
right, he would put them in at $1 a head, and he did. Scratches His 
Face was living farther away. When he came back the Indians told 
him that Mr. Henry had put 500 head of cattle in his pasture, and 
they went up and counted them and there they were about 500 head 
of cattle in the pasture, and they went down to the agency and told 
Mr. Reynolds. Mr. Reynolds told them to go home, that it was all 
nonsense; that if Henry said there were 100 head of cattle there, they 
were there. Every person in that district knows about it. I suppose 
there were 10 or 15 who went with him to count those cattle. 

Senator Paynter. How many cattle was he to put in under the 
agreement with Scratches His Face? 

Mrs. Grey. One hundred, I think, but I do not know; that is my 
impression ; there may have been 200. But there was a Erent discrep- 
ancy between the number he said he had and what Scratches His 
Face said he had. 
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Now, listen to this. This is the Department’s own statement of the 
way it allows the Indians to farm on their range land upon the reser- 
vation. (Reading) : 

He has sometimes even made compensation in advance, in anticipation of 
damages which were liable to occur, and in some of these cases I believe such 
compensation has far exceeded absolute justice and become substantial 
liberality. 

You see that they knew that these Indians could not farm with 
these cattle and these sheep all around them; it can not be done. 
(Reading) : ; 

In August, 1906, Mr. Heinrich made an agreement with the Indians having 
allotments of grazing lands between West Soap Creek and the Big Horn and 
south of old Fort C. F. Smith military reservation, in the territory just to the 


north of his regular permit territory, by which he was to run cattle upon these 
lands. 


Now, this is the ranch land; it is very fine land. (Continuing): 


He was to complete the fencing of this genera) district Into one large pasture, 
which would include not only these allotments but a small proportion of un- 
allotted lands as well. The Indians were to continue to graze their own stock, 
both horses and cattle, upon these lands as heretofore. 

Now, this is the way it is done. The Indians have no place to run 
their stock except where the Heinrich Cattle Company are. Here is 
a great big bunch of cattle, and the few little bunches that the Indians 
have go right in with them. These cattle drift around; they have a 
long sweep. The Indians live in one place. Henry rounds way up, 
and none of the Indians know where their cattle are, and they say 
they never get any increase from their cattle. (Continuing) : 

Each allottee was to receive from Mr. Heinrich $5, and in case he had any 
fenced pastures or cultivated land, he was to receive more in consideration of 
the risk of damage to these. 

Now, this $5 was not for grazing on this land. The Indians in a 
lodge meeting, what they call their “ council,” in Lodge Grass, wrote 
me a letter in which they said this $5 was for tying the fences; that 
it was not for grazing. One Indian has a fence here and another a 
little fence there, and he puts a fence between the two, and he uses 
the Indians’ fence and his own as well, and he paid them $5 for tying 
those fences. It was not for grazing. The Indians protested against 
it. This was their reply. (Reading): 

This arrangement was mde through Carl Leiter, who acted as the agent 
for Mr. Hetnrich, both In securing the agreement and in making the resulting 
payments to the Indians. 

You see he says in his report that Mr. Carl Leiter is acting as agent 
for the Henry Cattle Company. The report shows that Carl Leiter is 
drawing $75 a month as boss herder for Indian cattle, and there are 
no Indian cattle; and if he is doing anything he is acting as agent for 
the Henry Cattle Company. 

Senator Curtis. You say there are no Indian cattle? 

Mrs. Grey. There are no tribal Indian cattle. The herd was issued, 
I think, in 1892, and there were $36,000 worth of cattle put in just 
afterwards; I don’t know whether they were put in or not; the In- 
dians say they do not know anything about it. That is another thing 
I would like very much to have inquiry made about. 

Senator Dixon. And there is no Crow herd at this time? 


I 
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Mrs. Grey. No. He is carried on the rolls as boss herder, at $75 
a month. and it is Mr. Dalby’s own statement that he is acting for 
the Henry Cattle Company. I understand that every one of them 
is paid by Government checks. Now, to give you my idea, this is 
where the lease money goes to. This, I do not know, but this protest 
to me contained this statement that this Henry cattle was in there 
and was being taken care of and paid for by Government checks. 

Senator SurHerianp. Let me see if I understand you. Who was 
the man you mentioned ? 

_ Mrs. Grey. Carl Leiter. It should really be L-e-i-t-e-r. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. You say he is carried on the Government 
rolls at $75 per month? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SurHEeritanp. As Government herder? 

Mrs. Grey. As Government herder. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. He is supposed to be a herder for the Indian 
cattle 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; the Indian cattle. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. And in addition to that he is employed by 
the Henry Company? 

Mrs. Grey. Well, there is no herd. 

Senator SurHerLanp. I understand you that he is employed also 
by the Henry Company ? 

Mrs. Grey. Here is Mr. Dalby’s own statement that he acted as 
agent for the Henry Cattle Company; he is running his own cattle 
there; he has a ranch there. He is not in any service excepting when 
they want to use him. When they want anything delicate done they 
get Carl Leiter to do it. Who did Mr. Dalby bring as interpreter? 
Carl Leiter. 

Senator StTHERLAND. What I want to get here is to know whether 
or not he is employed by the Government at a salary, and also em- 
ployed by this cattle company. Do you know whether that is so, 
that he is employed by the Government upon a salary and also by this 
private cattle company at the same time? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know whether the private cattle company pay 
him anything or not, but before the grand jury this was one of the 
charges that were made, and Mr. Rasch'said it was not indictable any- 
way, and he would not go into it. (Reading:) 

Under this arrangement Heinrich paid, through Carl Leiter, to the various 
Indians interested $1,000, and at various times beginning in October, 1906, he 
put about a thousand head of cattle upon these lands. 

Now this is his authority for saying everything is right there. 
(Reading :) 

Carl Leiter has furnished me, from his original memorandum book, a list 
showing the payment of this money by him to the various Indians, I have 
not checked it-up by inquiry of the Indians themselves—— 

In other words, Carl Leiter is his authority for making the state- 
ment, and that is the only authority that Mr. Dalby obtained. This 
man who was sent to investigate this matter says: “I am satisfied 
with it.” 

There was one thing more about Car] Leiter that I want to speak 
of. Before the grand jury, we had him there, and E. L. Dana, who 
is the largest leaser on the reservation, and a man of the very highest 
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+tanding, was questioned with regard to this very matter. Mr. Dana, 
who is the big cattleman there, sent word to the agent that when 
the round-up came he would like to have the agent send somebody 
to brand the Indian cows, that there were a many Indian cattle 
with his, and he did not think it was fair for him to attend to the 
branding of those cows. I know that Hyshman, who is rounding 
herds, says there were three round-ups going on. I know them to 
speak to them. He said they sent notice to Mr. Reynolds to send 
to the different cattle a representative out there to brand the Indians’ 
cattle. He replied that he had none to send. Mr. Dana has this 
letter, and it can be produced, I suppose, if you want it, and Mr. 
Reynolds did not send anybody ; he is not in the habit of sending 
anybody. And if Carl Leiter could be of any possible service to 
the Indians or the Government, that would be what it would be. 
If he had anything to do with the cattle, it would be as boss herder 
at the different round-ups, at ‘the different places. Wouldn’t you 
think sof (Reading:) 

Carl Leiter has furnished me, from his original memorandum book, a list 
showing the payment of this money by him to the various Indians. I have not 
checked it up by inquiry of the Indians themselves, as I did not obtain the de- 
tailed information until after my trip over the reservation, and in the absence 
of complaint by the Indians I deem it fair to assume that the arrangement is 
satisfactory to them, and that it has been carried out fairly and honestly. 

Now, they made every form of protest that they possibly could 
make, and I do not know how they could make any more against the 
Henry cattle, and it was made to Mr. Dalby. I heard it made. Joe 
Cooper was making that when he called him a liar and told him to 
get out of the tent; yet he says he never heard any complaint against 
the Henry Cattle Company. (Reading:) 

In connection with the arrangement above referred to Mr. Heinrich has agree- 
meuts with several of the Indians in this Territory for putting up individual 
fences for them at an aggregate cost of about $325, in consideration of which 
he was to have the right to pasture 325 head of cattle upon their land for one 
year. 

Now, the fence that he put up there—you would imagine that each 
individual allotment had a fence around. it. There is nothing of the 
kind. There is a fence 40 miles long, which is a very great detriment 
to the Indians and in no way an advantage to them, and it is this long 
. fence that Henry puts up, and in consideration of putting that up he 
gets this permit. This is not true at all. 

Senator SurHertanp. Why do you say it is a detriment to the In- 
dians? I do not understand that. 

Mrs. Grey. Each Indian has his own individual allotment. Now, 
here is the big unallotted land which is their grazing land. Now, it is 
of no advantage to him to have his allotment fenced in with a long 
fence on the outside of it there. The only advantage to him would be 
to have the fence around his allotment. 

Senator SutTHERLAND. This long fence, as I understand the situa- 
tion, perhaps I do not, separates the lodge land from the grazing 
lan 

Mrs. Grey. Oh, no. This big fence fences in the Henry lease. 

Senator Curtis. And puts the allotment in the pasture, as I under- 
stand it 
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Mrs. Grey. There are a great many allotments. They do not pay 
any attention to alloted land or unalloted land. 
e CHAIRMAN. Just say yes or no in answering the question. 

Senator Curtis. By building this 40-mile fence, it incloses in the 

big pasture this Henry ranch, and various allotments to the Indians? 
Grey. Yes. . 

Senator SuTHERLAND. So as to mingle the allotments with the 
pasture land? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; it is right in the big pasture. 

Senator Dixon. Are these allotments irrigated allotments or graz- 
ing allotments, that are inside the pasture? 

rs. Grey. Joe Cooper had land in there, I cannot say much about 
what there is in the Henry pasture; but in the Dana pasture there is 
irrigated land; there is a ditch running right through there. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Are the allotments leased to the cattle com- 

any | . 

P Mrs. Grey. Yes, they are all right in there. 

Senator SurHERLAND. Everything that is included in this fence is 
land that was leased by the cattle company ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SurHer.uanp. If that is 90, then how are the Indians in- 
jured by including them all together in the same inclosure 

Mrs. Grey. This land they are supposed to make a living on. 

The CHarrman. Do you mean to say that the allotments theim- 
selves are leased to Mr. Henry? 

Mrs. Grey. Why, that is what I do say. That is what Mr. Dalby 
says here in his report. 

The Cuarrman. Then, if they are leased, why should they not 
have the use of them? What damage is there in inclosing them 
within the big fence? 

Mrs. Grey. Now, they are not leased. He has a permit to run 
this many head of cattle in this district. Mr. Dana’s land is all 
leased to him by the acre, and the allotted land is leased to Mr. Dana. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Does the permit include the right to use the 
allotments? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not think it does. Mr. Bair’s permit says specific- 
ally, “On allotted land.” I am not sure about what Mr. Henry’s 
does say. 

Senator SurHERLAND. Then if you are correct in this latter state- 
ment, the effect of including the land all together in one big inclo- 
sure is to give Mr. Henry the use of the allotments which he has 
leased. That is the complaint, is it? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. Consequently how is the Indian going to make 
his living? 

Senator SurHEeRLAND. Have you any idea of what proportion of 
the entire land consists of allotments? 

Mrs. Grey. No; but it could be very easily found out. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. You can not even approximate it? 

Mrs. Grey. No. 

Senator Dixon. Do the Indians get any money from the fencing 
in of their allotments individually 

Mrs. Grey.. This is the statement that they made, $5, but it is not 
for the leasing; and that is what they want to do. 
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Senator SurHer.anp. I do not quite understand that. The Indian 
gets $5 for what? 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Dalby says for the use of the allotment; the In- 
dians say for tying the fences. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Have the Indians up there, each of them, 
the same quantity of land allotted ? 

Mrs. Grey. No. The head of the family has 320 acres, his wife 
%60 acres, and each child 160 acres. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Do each of them get the same amount, $5? 

Mrs. Grey. No; it goes to the head of the family. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Each head of a family gets $5? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SutHertanp. And that includes the allotments to the 
entire family ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. And, of course, some families would have 
more than others? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. But they are paid exactly the same? 

Mrs. Grey. But some are not paid, at all. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. But wherever they are paid, they are paid 
the same? Where some have 1,000 acres, perhaps some others have 
only one-half that amount? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; it is all the same. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. At one price? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Dixon. Do we understand that these allotments, running 
from 700 to 1,100 acres to a family, are inside this fence, and the only 
revenue they get from it is $5? 

Mrs. Grey. I am taking this from Mr. Dalby’s own statement of 
that fact. I say the Indians do not even get the $5, a great many of 
them. 

Senator Strong. Are these individual allotments located inside this 
large inclosure? 

Mrs. Grey. A great many of them are. 

Senator Stone. Wait until I finish the question. I was going to 
ask you if these individual fences are separately fenced ? 

Mrs. Grey. No, they are not. 

Senator Stons. You spoke of tying fences; that one Indian prop- 
erty would be fenced at one place, and at some distance away there 
would be another Indian property fenced? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Stone. And that the leaser would extend the fence from 
one of those enclosures to another, and pay $5 for connecting the 
fences ? 

Mrs. Gray. Yes. 

Senator Strong. For “tying” them, as you expressed it. Now, what 
are these enclosures that are fenced, where is this tying done? 

Mrs. Grey. Sometimes there are 50 acres or 60 acres or 150 acres— 
a small patch that he has been able to fence. 

Senator Stone. Then there are some lands inside the big pasture that 
are separately fenced: I mean there are inclosures within the lease? 

Mrs. Grey. I am trying to see whether I have ever seen it that way. 
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The CHarrman. What the witness means, I guess, is that along 
the borders of the pasture area there will be here and there an allot- 
ment fenced. 

Mrs. Grey. That is exactly what I mean. 

The CHamman. And connecting those grounds inside the allotment 
area Is called “ tying.” 

Senator SuTHERLAND. That means a continuous fence. 

The CaairmMAn. That makes a continuous fence along the confines 
of the pasture. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; and he pays the Indians $5 for the use of that 
fence. The cattle can really go through that fence, so the Indian 
will have no protection against him. That was the depredation to 
which Mr. Dalby refers. 

Senator SurHertanp. Are the Indians paid $5 per annum? 

Mrs. Grey. That I can not say. That is Mr. Dalby’s statement 
of it. The Indians wrote me in protest of this statement that they 
only got $5 for tying the fences; they did not say whether it was 
per annum or how it was. 

Senator SurHer.anp. If they get $5 for tying the fences, that, of 
course, would only be done once 

Mrs. Grey. I think that ends it. 

Senator SurHERLAND. Then they would not get $5 per annum, 
would they ? 

Mrs. Grey. No. Joe Cooper was in this number. He has an allot- 
ment on West Soap Creek; I think 1,100 acres; it is flat, fine land. 
He dug out a ditch of about 4 miles with a shovel. So you see how 
easy it is irrigated. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Indians who have allotments situated in the 
way you have described so that they can be tied together, are com- 
paratively few, I take it? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; there are not very many of them. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Are they the only ones to get the $5! 

Mrs. Grey. I think they are. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Only those Indians who have allotments 
which are tied together in that way get $5 per annum? — 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; unless he makes special arrangements for using 
their pastures, as did Scratches His Face. Mr. Dana does not make 
that arrangement. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Is that a mere opinion, or do you know it? 

Mrs. Grey. I have Mr. Dalby’s own statement for it. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. I am speaking of the Indians who get the 
$5. Do you know whether or not any Indians get $5 that do not 
have allotments situated so as to be tied together in this manner ? 

Mrs. Grey. Not one of them do. 

Senator SurHeRtanp. If that is true, only comparatively few In- 
dians get $5. 

Mrs. Grey. I know that Joe Cooper has land there, and he has nice 
land and a water space; it is the only water space up in this district. 
Joe put a fence around it and said: “ You can not have this unless 
you pay me $100.” So he got $100 for his. 

Senator StrHeRLaAnb. As 1s marked out on the paper, and you iden- 
tified the situation, the allotments are shown to be entirely outaide 
the inclosure. 
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Mrs. Grey. This fence [indicating] would not be straight; it may 
go up here [indicating]. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. But the allotments are outside the inclosure. 

Mrs. Grey. If they are allotments, why they must be on the inside. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Are they on the inside or not? | 

Mrs. Grey. I can not say whether the fence was on the inside or on 
the outside, but you can find out by somebody who knows it exactly. 
I have ridden all over this reservation. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You say, at any rate, as I understand it, that 
these particular allotments are fenced separately ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. So the cattle company could not get the use 
of these particular allotments? 

Mrs. Grey. It does really get the use of them, because the cattle—as 
one of the Indians said—the reason that Charley Bair’s cattle were so 
good was that they had eaten up all his wheat. 

Senator SuTHerRLaND. They only get the use of them by breaking 
through the fence? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; and that is what Dalby says they expect to do. 

Senator Drxon. Does Charley Bair have cattle on the reservation, 
as well as sheep? 3 

Mrs. Grey. No. I mean Henry. Charley Bair just takes the 
thing out and out; he doesn’t even pay the $5. I can give several 
instances of that. The Indians have had to leave the reservation on 
account of his sheep. I will come to that later. (Reading) : 

As to the substantial equity of these transactions I have no criticism to make. 
{ believe they were fair and just, and satisfactory to the Indians. I have heard 
absolutely no complaint concerning them from any source. 

Senator Stone. What transactions—these that you have been re- 
ferring to? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. And every Indian on that reservation, as soon as 
you begin to talk to him, will say that on some allotments they won’t 
even let them have a cornerstone. 
~ Senator Stone. You say you think that is unsatisfactory f 

Mrs. Grey. Well, what do you think? But this is the lease money, 
and they want to know where it goes. These are the instances about 
the transfer of the Reynolds cattle to the Henry Cattle Company, and 
prove very conclusively that there was a change of name, but as to 
the change of ownership it does not go into that at all. And here 
was Mr. Dana, who could have given the very kind of information 
on this subject, a big cattleman and a principal leaser on the reserva- 
tion, he never went near him. John Booze was there and tried to 

rotest, and he was ordered to take his cattle off the reservation, and 
he had to take them off; and he offered to pay, and made the proposi- 
tion to pay as much in six months as Mr. Henry had paid in eight 
vears, but he had to take them off for, as Mr. Dalby said, meddling at 
this time. Mr. Dalby only wanted Mr. Bair’s statement and Carl 
Leiter’s, and that 1s all he used. 

Senator Paynter. Is Booze an Indian or a white man? 

Mrs. Grey. He is a white man, and is part owner of the Basin Cat- 
tle Company. He is a partner of Mr. Arnold, of the First National 
Bank o Billings. You said you knew him. 

Senator Dixon. Yes; I knew Mr. Arnold, 
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Mrs. Grey. And they are very good men, are they not? — 
Senator Dixon. Mr. Arnold is a very reputable citizen. 
Mrs. Grey. And John Booze is also associated with Mr. Walsh— 

you know him, do you not? 

Senator Drxon. No; I do not know him. 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Walsh is connected with the First National Bank 
in Sheridan. The Walshes belong to that English colony there, Mr. 
Wollopin, you know who they are around Sheridan ? 

Senator Drxon. No. | 

Mrs. Grey. They are some of the finest people in Sheridan, and | 
John Booze is very closely associated with them. He made this offer,  ' 
and he was the one who had to take his cattle off the reservation. 
He says that Henry has not less than 20,000 head of cattle on this 
reservation, and he is in position to know. He has been fourteen 
years right up in this district, working for Henry a good deal of the 
time. 

Senator Paynter. Does Mr. Dalby in his report make it appear 

that Mr. Reynolds owned these cattle when he went on the Henry 

lease or under the Henry permit? 

Mrs. Grey. No; he says he did not. 

Senator Paynter. You said something about the transfer of own- 
ership there. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, he foes into a long statement of how Mr. Henry 
took some papers out of his file and did not know he was going. As 
long as he had taken them out of his file they must be authentic, and 
that paper that Mr. Henry took out of his file to show that he had 
paid Mr, Reynolds for these cattle, that is what he bases the owner- 
ship upon. 

nator Drxon. Do you charge that Reynolds is a part owner in 
the cattle company ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Dixon. To what extent? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know to what extent. As I said, I do not 
know who these cattle belonged to. There is another man who prob- 
ably owns part of these cattle, Mr. Bostwick, of South Omaha, I think 
it is. They spoke of him as Mr. Bostwick. I think he is the Mr. 
Bostwick of the Payne Investment Company. 

Senator Surnertanp. Upon what do you base the statement that 
Mr. Reynolds is interested in the cattle? 

Mrs. Grey. That he turned his cattle on the reservation. 

Senator SurHerLanp. Who turned his cattle on the reservation ? 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Reynolds did. They had his register brand. It 
is still his register brand, I believe. The Indians always spoke of 
these as the agent’s cattle. Harry Thompson, who has been run- 
ning cattle up there, said whenever he would meet Mr. Reynolds, 
“ See your cattle;” and he would say “ All right.” He never denied 
that they were his cattle until just lately. The fact is that all the 
Government employees had cattle up in this district. When I made 
my complaint to Mr. Dalby I gave him a letter signed by Mr. Means, 
of the irrigation company, the chief of irrigation, or he holds some. 
such position; I know he is very high in the Irrigation Service, and 
that letter had come into my hands, and in this letter he speaks of 
“ cattle on the reservation that belonged to him and Mr. Hill.” 
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Mr. Hill is a Government employee; I think one who cut a lot of 
ditches, and they are still very high up in connection with the Gov- 
ernment. In this letter they speak of their:cattle that they would 
have to dispose of, as they were going to work in Shosho Reservation, 
and I gave this to Mr. Dalby as a base for showing that the Govern- 
ment employees all over the reservation have their cattle on the reser- 
vation and have everything else that 1s on that reservation. The In- 
dians have nothing there. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. What does Mr. Dalby say about that? 

Mrs. Grey. That letter disappeared. It is not mentioned here. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. But what does he say on the subject of Mr. 
Reynolds or any other Government employees having cattle on the 
reservation ? 

Mrs. Grey. He says nothing. 

The Caamman. In answer to Senator Sutherland’s inquiry, I will 
say that on pages 11 and 12 of Dalby s report he deals with the fact 
of the former interests of Mr. Reynolds in the cattle business and the 
transfer of that business to Mr. Heinrich. 

Mrs. Gray, you can put it in now or later. You have started to give 
some of it. 

Mrs. Grey. As you said it was all going to be printed, I did not 
read it. 

The Cuarrman. This report will be offered and printed later. 

Mrs. Grey. There is the very best evidence to show that the farmer 
on the reservation, Van Hoos, has killed or butchered them there 
and sold his butchered cattle to the Indians when the ditch camp 
was up there. Now, the Indians’ cattle was sold to the ditch camp. 

Senator SurHERLAND. If you have any papers that bear on that, I 
think you had better give them to us, because I think it is a very 
serious charge. 

Mrs. Grey. I will tell you where iny information comes from. 
There is a man by the name of A. G. Mills who was agent of the 
Burlington Railroad for some years; he speaks Indian, and I think 
he had some interest in one of those stores, but he is the man who 
said that if the grand jury wanted information on the subject he 
could send all the witnesses they wanted. 

Senator Dixon. Where is he now? 

Mrs. Grey. He was discharged for selling tickets to three Indi- 
ans—Hides, Wet, and Strikes—and came before the grand jury in 
Helena. 

Senator Curtis. Where does he live? 

Mrs. Grey. His address is care of V. Hegaman, Seward, Nebr. 
He will be very glad to testify. He has lived right in this district for 
six years. I think he has been with the railroad for twelve or thir- 
teen years. He speaks some Indian and has been to their councils. 
He had a little Sunday school there, and is a man whom the Indians 
love very much. . 

Senator SurHERLAND. What is it that you say he would say about 
this particular matter—that is, about Mr. Reynolds and any other 
employee having cattle on the reservation? 

Mrs. Grey. He would say that Van Hoos had cattle on the reser- 
vation; that they were butchered and sold when the ditch camp was 
there, and that they are still being butchered and sold there. Then 
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he will say besides that, that there was an Indian, I do not know his 
name, who was sentenced to the penitentiary a year ago for brand- 
ing © calf that belonged to Nate Cooper. 

here is another thing. I made a mistake yesterday. There were 
a number of little leases up in the Pryor district 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Is Mr. Van Hoos an employee? I am speak- 
mg of employees. 

{rs. Grey. He is a farmer in the Pryor district. He has been up 
there a number of years. 

Senator SurHeRLaNp. And Mr. Mills would say that he had cattle 
on the reservation and was farmer at the same time. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; this was a charge that was made before the grand 
jury. One of the charges was that this Indian who had been sent 
to the penitentiary for branding a calf on the charge of Nate Copper 
and had just come home from his sentence, the Indian sayin that 
Nate Copper had 4 Indian horses with their brands on, and the In- 
dians, knowing their individual brands, had taken their horses away 
from Nate Cooper and had used them ,and they wanted somebody 
to prosecute Nate Cooper for stealing their horses and branding them. 

This Indian who was sent to the penitentiary was in the trader’s 
store at Pryor and he said, “ Oh, Van Hoos is standing in with Nate 
Copper; they are stealing our horses; they have their cattle on the res- 
ervation here, and Van Hoos is taking all kinds of things to his ranch, 
and I wish somebody knew about it in some way and we could find 
out about this and make him stop it.” The next day Van Hoos came 
to this man and said, “ Did you make this statement? ” and also wen 
to Jim Frost with regard to the matter. 

Senator SutHerLanp. How do you know these facts that you are. 
relating? Do you know personally about those matters? 

Mrs. GREY. I know the different ones who told me this. 

Senator SurHERLAND. All these matters came to you from some- 
body else? 

Mrs. Grey. They came to me when we were there in Helena. They 
came before the grand jury. We had counsel in Lodge Grass. These 
Indians who knew this made the statement that they wanted this 
matter investigated. 

Senator ScTHERLAND. Let me ask you, do you know personally of 
any of these matters? 

Mrs. Grey. I did not see the horses, no, sir, but I asked at this 
council and Plenty Coos asked if I might go to see them and Mr. 
Dalby would not let me, so it was not my fault that I did not see 
them. ; 

Senator SurHertanp. Now, with reference’ to Mr. Reynolds out- 
side of what you have said. Do vou know of any facts which indicate 
to vour mind. that Mr. Reynolds owned any cattle that were running 
on the reservation ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. The wav the cattle were turned in that way, the 
way the cattle are there, and the way the cattle are protected, and the 
way they are running there for next to nothing, all show that if it is 
not Mr. Reynolds it must have been somebody who is very high on 
the reservation. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. But do you know of any facts in regard to 
the matter? These are your inferences. 
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Mrs. Grey. Well, the cattle bore his register brand. 

Senator SurHERLAND. Bore Mr. Reynolds’s register brand ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. What is it? 

Mrs. Grey. It is X Diamond X, and this cattle were changed after- 
wards to other brands. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. That was a brand he had before he became 
agent 

ers, Grey. At the time he became agent. 

Senator SurHERLAND. And before? 

Mrs. Grey. Before and at the time. 

Senator SurHerLanp. And it is claimed that when he became 
agent he disposed of the cattle to this other company ? 

Mrs. Grey. He drove them onto the reservation. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. He disposed of them, 1s that it? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; and his brother-in-law. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Is it claimed that he sold his brand at the 
same time? 

Mrs. Grey. No; just the cattle. 

Senator Paynter. If I may interrupt at this point—you stated 
yesterday or the day before that Mr. Henry was given this permit for 
$7,000, id believe it was, for which somebody else had offered $8,600. 
Now, was that permit granted about the time you say Mr. Reynolds 
sold the cattle or the cattle were delivered there under the circum- 
stances that you have just detailed ? 

Mrs. Grey. That was a permit for the sheep of Bair. This is the 
other side of the reservation. As I said yesterday, Senator Suther- 
land, I have not made a complete and detailed investigation of this. 
I am just telling you these things. 

Senator SurHERLAND. I understand. I simply wanted to get at the 
source of your information. 

Mrs. Grey. At this council that they held at Lodge Grass when the 
tribes were there these were the charges that were made and they 
asked Mr. Dalby to investigate the matter. 

Senator SurHERLAND. I am not complaining that you do not knew 
these things, but I want to find out what you do know about them. 

Mrs. Grey. That is what I want to tell you, but I tell you what I 
do not know myself I want to give you as near as I can reliable 
people who can tell you exactly what I can not tell you. But this 
matter of the use of the cattle on the reservation, and buying up the 
wheat and all, you will find that every one who is connected with 
that reservation is getting rich. 

Mr. Reynolds’s brother-in-law came there. He had been a clerk 
for A. J. Babcock. He went out there and is now a banker. He was 
a clerk in a bank and Mr. Reynolds when he went there was cashier 
of the bank, and now he is a director. 

Senator SurHEeRLAND. You say Mr. Reynolds’s brother-in-law is a 
post trader ? . 

Mrs. Grey. He is 8 post trader, Mr. Bailey. 

Senator Suriertanp. He is Mr. Reynolds’s brother-in-law ? 

Mrs. Grey. Their wives are sisters. 

Senator SurHERLAND. When did he become post trader, before or 
after Mr. Reynolds became agent? 
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Mrs. Grey. Along about the same time, I think, but I can not say. 
Mr. Reynolds is here and can inform you. Mr. Clarence Brown was 
really a clerk in the store there. 

Senator Surmertanpb. A clerk of the post trader, do you mean? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir. , 

Senator SUTHERLAND. He is also Mr. Reynolds’s brother-in-law. 

Mrs. Grey. He is Mr. Reynolds’s wife’s brother, yes. He is a 
farmer in this district. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Who is a farmer? 

Mrs. Grey. Clarance Brown is a farmer in one of the districts and 
lives at Crow Agency. 

Senator SurHertanp. And he is also a brother-in-law ? 

Mrs. Grey. He is a brother-in-law and he is clerking at the store. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. He is the farmer and is drawing a salary ? 

Mrs. Grey. He is not now, but he has been. 

Senator SurHerRLAND. Was he ever? 

Mrs. Grey. He was at this time when I was there, 

Senator SurHERLAND. When was he dismissed ? 

. Grey. Sometime in July. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. By whom; do you know? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know; it was after Mr. Dalby came or just 
before he came; but anyway it was just after he made the statement 
a good many times and up to the time of the investigation—Mr. Bair 
I understood was Mr. Reynolds’s brother-in-law—and I understand 
Mr. Reynolds said on the stand that there was no relation between 
them, and there is quite a good deal of joking about it, a divorce in 
the family since the investigation came up. 

Senator Dixon. Divorce in the Charlie Bair family, do you mean ? 

Mrs. Grey. A divorce between the Charlie Bair family and the 
reservation. It was generally believed and-supposed by everybody 
that Mr. Bair and Mr. Reynolds were brothers-in-law—also, Mr. 
Bailey. 

Senator Dixon. Charlie Bair is not a brother-in-law of Reynolds, 
is he? 

Mrs. Grey. That was generally understood to be his relation to 
Mr. Reynolds. 

Senator Drxon. I do not know. | 

Mrs. Grey. What relation is his wife to Mrs. Reynolds? 

Senator Drxon. That I do not know. 

Mrs. Grey. That was what everybody was saying on the reserva- 
tion, that Mrs. Bair was a sister of Mrs. Reynolds and of Mrs. Bailey, 

and Mrs. Lee Mains and of Mrs. Brown. 
' Senator Drxon. Is that true? 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Reynolds says not, so I suppose it is not. I do 
not know what their family tree is, but there has been quite a good 
deal of joking about the divorce in the family since the investigation 
came on. ; 

Senator Drxon. Has anyone gotten a divorce since the investiga- 
tion 

Mrs. Grey. I mean the divorce between Mr. Bair and the rest of 
the family—Mr. Reynolds, ‘Mr. Bailey, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Lee 


Senator Dixon. You mean they are not as friendly as they were? 
Is that what you mean by divorce? 
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Mrs. Grey. No. It was always supposed that they were brothers- 
in-law, but since this investigation has come on they are not any 
relation. They are very diligently saying that they are no relation. 
I have heard it corrected several times with quite a broad smile that 
Mr. Bair is no relation to Mr. Reynolds any more. There was quite 
a little published about the fact about what a good thing the family 


ad. 

I think that is all we need go into with reference to thes+ irregu- 
larities. | 

The Crairman. I would like to ask you a question now. Mr. 
Dalby in his report refers to the information furnished by Carl Leiter. 
You said you heard the Indians make a protest there at this council ? 

Mrs. Grey. At the council at Gordons. 

The CuarrmMan. Was that before or after, if you know, Dalby ap- 
peared on the reservation ? 

Mrs. Grey. It was when he first came on to the reservation. This 
was the council that was called at Gordons to meet Mr. Dalby to 
begin with, and this was a thing that they protested ngainst, that 
their unallotted land was occupied by the sheep and cattle so that 
they could not get it. 

The CHairMAN. Was that before or after Dalby had gone on to 
make his investigation on the rexervation ? 

Mrs. Grey. That was after. That was why he was there. 

Senator Strong. Are you through with your statement? 

The CuarrmMan. I understood her to say that she was through. 

Mrs. Grey. I am through with the statement of these irregularities. 
No; I have not taken up another matter. There is a lot of this matter 
that we have not taken up yet. 

The CuHairmMan. I did not know but what there might be some- 
thing with reference to this particular matter. 

Mrs. Grey. When I left yesterday I had taken up that letter 
which you have spoken about. I was going to make the statement that 
Mr. Reynolds was pretty closely connected with the selling of land, 
and I believe to the Lincoln Townsite Company, and I made a good 
many statements with regard to it. It is a very big subject and is 
not all on the surface by any manner of means, and [ am not compe- 
tent to handle it. I can take one or two instances to show the exact 
working of it, and I can show you evidence that what I say is so 
in that country. 

Now, on the Yellowstone is a portion of land that at one time be- 
longed to the Crow Reservation. I think this land was taken in 
the treaty of 1891. On this land there are two families whom I 
know personally. One is John Frost, who had to leave the reserva-~ 
tion because Bair’s sheep were on his land on the reservation. That 
is, on his family’s land that is occupied there. He was right along 
in about 1892, on this Yellowstone, near Big Timber—between Big 
Timber and Grey Cliff. 

Senator Dixon. This was on the old part of the reservation that 
was ceded many years ago? ; 

Grey. Was it not ceded in 1891? | 

Senator Dixon. I think so; but that has no connection with the 
present reservation. 
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Mrs. Grey. Yes. This land which was held as allotments, are 
they not still reservation lands? I think you will read it in the 
treaty of 1891. - 

Senator Drxon. It may be. 

Mrs. Grey. It is still under the control of the agent. I think 
you will find that that is correct. Anyway the Indians so consider 
it, and you will find that they know the law mighty well and what 
the old treaties were. 

Now, this land had become very valuable, and is right on the 
Yellowstone near Big Timber, and carries one of the finest water 
rights. Right next to%his land is this family land, which I suppose 
consists of 500 or 600 acres—I do not know how many allotments there 
are. They are his mother’s, and his sisters’, and his own lot of land. 
This is the Miliken family, and is next to Big Timber on the Yellow- 
stone. Mrs. Miliken and Mrs. Frost are sisters, and they all live there 
on the old allotment of 1882. 

Senator Dixon. Are they half-breeds or full-blooded Indians? 

Mrs. Grey. They are all half-breeds. Mrs. Frost’s father was a 
sergeant in the Army, and they thought that as long as they were 
allotted so long ago that their patent must be large. So some of the 
county people here went to Mr. Frost, who is a very intelligent man 
indeed—he is supervisor of the school district, although he can not 
vote; he is an Indian and has no civil rights there at all, but he stands 
so well that they have elected him supervisor of this district—and 
said, “ Now, these Milikens are going to be on the county in a short 
time as paupers unless something can be done; somebody has got to 
take care of his family.” They are epileptics. They are related to 
those Milikens in St. Paul. As I say, they are epileptics. Their 
father died an insane epileptic in the insane asylum right in this 
district here, and the boys have had no schooling, and Claude’s mind 
is rapidly failing, so much so that he lives with Mrs. Frost, and she 
is afraid to have him there with the children when Mr. Frost is not 
there, because he gets into these insane rages, and she is afraid that 
he will hurt the children. Frost, of course, has to support him. He 
has this piece of land that he rents for $50 a year—that is all he gets 
out of it. Mr. McCall and Doctor Cook and the First National Bank 
were responsible for making the offer, and Mr. Frost made it tp the 
agent, I think. 

Senator Drxon. The First National Bank at Big Timber? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; Big Timber. There were a number of people 
who wanted to have the arranyement made. They thought they had 
this land, and they thought they should be protected so that they 
could have the use of this land to support themselves with. They 
wanted the land sold and offered to pay $22,000 for this Miliken 
tract. This was a particularly valuable tract, because it carries the 
first water rights of the Yellowstone River, and when the Yellow- 
stone is low there is not enough water to water the land, so that you 
will see that it is quite » valuable piece of land. 

Senator Drxon. Now, Mrs. Grey, do not make that statement. The 
Yellowstone has enough water to water 1,000,000 acres. ° 

Mrs. Grey. I meant to say the ditch there. Of course, there is 

lenty of water in the Yellowstone, but this carries the water right 

ere. Mr. Reynolds would not allow the land to be sold. It went on 
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a couple of years, and they were getting worse. Mrs. Miliken weighs 
about 300 pounds, and is probably a helpless invalid. She is married 
to a man named Gaurdapa on the reservation. He got a calf in the 
round-up somewhere this spring that came to him that had his family 
brand on it, and he sold it for 50 cents. That shows what kind of a 
man he is. He is absolutely helpless. So there is really no one in 
this family who is in any way, shape, or manner responsible. The 
second time Mr. Frost attempted to get this deal put through to sell 
this Indian’s family land for $22,000 and have a guardian appointed 
and have that money so that they could be supported and so he 
would not have to be supporting the familygand he could not do it. 

Senator Dixon. What reason was given ? 

Mrs. Grey. None. He said it could not be done; would not do it, 
and it was not done. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Who said this? 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Reynolds. He went to Mr. Reynolds with it. 

Senator SurHERLAND. The agent ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, then a few minutes after this Mr. Reynolds sent 
for Claude Miliken and asked him if he wanted a whole lot of money 
and Claude sani yes. He said “now I can fix it so that your land 
can be sold, but you must not tell anybody,” and he said “1f you tell 
anybody you won't get the money, and you will probably lose your 
land too.” So Claude said he wanted to get the money, and he said 
“then you copy these papers that I will give you and I will see that 
it, is fixed so that you can sell your land.” So Claude copied the 
papers and Mr. Reynolds took them with him, and a little while after- 
wards a man named Tommy Ross, or Billings—do you know who he 
18 

Senator Drxon. No, I do not know him. 

Mrs. Grey. He was in jail when I was there so I did not get a 
chance to meet him, but this Thomas Ross came to Claude Milliken 
and said that he wanted to buy his family lands, and that he would 
pay $9,000 for this land that he had already been offered $22,000 for. 

enator Dixon. Who made the offer of $22,000? 

Mrs. Grey. This was made through John Frost. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Who is the brother-in-law ? 

Mrs. Grey. He is the cousin, and has to take care of Milliken. 

Senator Dixon. Did John Frost offer the $22,000? 

Mrs. Grey. No; he was the agent; the man through whom he was 
acting. He was, you might say, the agent for these people. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know who made the offer? 

Mrs. Grey. I gave the name. Mr. McCall was one, and John 
Cook, and the First National Bank were the others. 

Senator Dixon. At Big Timber? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Drxon. Not Billings? 

Mrs. Grey. No; not Billings. So Ross told Claude Milliken that 
he would pay $9,000 for the land, and he got Claude to sign some pa- 

ers. Now, Claude does not know what he signed, but Ross urged 
him, and warned him that he must not tell John Frost or anybody 
else, and he did not. Milliken went home. This was just before 
Christmas, and along, I think, in January, I was at Frost’s place, 
and they did not say anything about this, but I noticed that Claude 
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was around, and Frost said, “ Claude wants to speak to you; give him 
a chance.” So Claude came to me, and I gave him this letter—you 
will find it in here—for Mr. Milliken. This letter came about Christ- 
mas time, and Claude brought me this letter. He said, “ Now, this 
man has given me $15 on my land,” and he said, “I wish you would 
find out what papers those were that I signed and what it all means.” 
He said, “TI do not dare to tell John Frost.” So I went to A. L. 
at 

Senator Dixon. The lawyer? 

Mrs Grey. Yes. I told Claude to go to him and have Mr. Hatch 
look into the matter. Mr. Hatch said he would. Now you can see 
from that letter that there must he something back of that, and Mr. 
Ross does not want anybody to know exactly what is back of it, would 
you not say so, Senator Dixon ? 

' Senator Drxon. I can not even give a guess. The letter reads as 
ollows: 


BILLINGs, Mont., December 18, 1907. 
C. L. MILLIKEN, Esq., 
Grey Cliff, Mont. 
Deazg Siz: Herewith find $5. Maybe later can send you $5 more. Wishing 
you a merry Christmas, I remain, 
Yours truly, THOMAS Ross. 


Mrs. Grey. Now, Claude looked upon that as in some way a paper 
on his land, some way of holding it. He did not know what it was 
and I do not know what it is, but it is the man who attempted to buy 
this land and has these papers, and I think it would be a subject for 
investigation to find out the whole thing back of that. 

Senator Curtis. The Indian did sign some papers? 

Mrs. Grey. He did. 

Senator Curtis. And he does not know what they were? 

Mrs. Grey. No. . 

Senator Curtis. Did the lawyer examine the records to see what 
was filed ? , 

Mrs. Grey. No; I left about this time, but nothing has been done. 
I made inquiries and understand that Claude Milliken’s name is post- 
ed up at the agency as applying for citizenship and the agent makes 
oath that he is a responsible citizen. 

Senator Dixon. Milliken is an educated man, you say? 

Mrs. Grey. He is an epileptic, and on the verge of insanity. He is 
absolutely unable to take care of himself. 

Senator Drxon. And irresponsible? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; he reads and writes well, but he is a man who is 
in a very serious condition. Both of his brothers, one may be younger 
and one older, I am not sure, are in the same condition; there is 
epilepsy in the family. Their father died insane. Now, this is the 
kind of man that can get citizenship because they want his land. I 
think you will find that the Indians all through the reservation are 
getting their lands and getting it in this way. John Frost, who lives 
right there, has been trying to get a patent for his land and can not 
do it. Lewis Harrison has been trying to get a patent to his land and 
can not do it. 

Senator Dixon. It was allotted in 1882. The twenty-five year 
period has elapsed, has it not? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 
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Senator Curtis. I suppose they are getting their patents under the 
Burke Act, forfeited by the Secretary of the Interior upon the recom- 
mendation of the Indian agent. I suppose that is the way the pro- 
ceeding was had. 

Mrs. Grey. There is another thing I would like to ask. These 
Indians believe if they take these Burke patents they forfeit all their 
tribal rights. Do you think so? 

The Cuarrman. Not under any law that I know of. 

Mrs. Grey. That is what those Indians understand, and they are 
afraid of those patents. It seems it is simply a matter of right and 
justice that these Indians who are living apart from the tribe, and 
who are good citizens and in good standing, wherever they are, who 
have their land so located that they know where they stand, have 
civil rights. 

You take John Frost for example. Tle has good land; part of it 
is inherited and part of it is his own. He has a lot of land on the 
Crow Reservation where Bair’s sheep are. The commissary depart- 
ment is on his land. They have been there a good many years. You 
see he 1s so hampered that he can not do very much. He has a very 
large piece of land and has 5 children and has made a splendid fight 
there to get along. He left the reservation when he could not stay 
there. He was driven off. 

Senator Dixon. Who drove him off? 

‘Mrs. Grey. At first he had trouble with Paul McCormick over a 
hay contract. Paul McCormick was furnishing hay to the Indians 
when Frost came along and went to Fort Custer. Frost said “ why 
can not the Indians have this money for the hay contract instead of 
its going to Paul McCormick?” The Indians were farming the hay 
and bringing it there. When the time came to make a contract the 
colonel told Frost that if he would arrange it with the Indians— 
Plenty Coos is here whom he made it with—that if they would make 
an affirmative bid for this hay contract that he would give it to them. 
You know Paul McCormick ? 

Senator Drxon. Very well. 

Mrs. Grey. Paul McCormick came there and talked to Frost—he 
knew nothing about it until he got there. He gave him $700 and said 
to Frost: “If you will just change two words in your interpreta- 
tion, this is yours.” Frost threw the money in his face and it fell 
on the ground, and the wind was blowing and it blew off and some 
of the officers came and picked it up; so 1t became known that Frost 
had thrown the money in his face and a lot of trouble followed. 

Senator Dixon. en was this? 

Mrs. Grey. This must have been seven or eight years ago. 

Senator Dixon. It was at old Fort Custer? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Drxon. That has been abandoned for twenty years. 

Mrs. Grey. I do not think so, because Frost is not more than 35 
years old. This was when he came home from school. 

Senator Dixon. Mr. Reynolds, when was it abandoned ? 

Mr. Reynotps. In 1898. 

Mrs. Grey. It prosably would be about that time. 

Senator Drxon. I asked you what drove him off the reservation ? 

Mrs. Grey. Then he went over and tried to farm; he dug his ditch 
out and they would not let him have the money. 
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Senator Dixon. Who would not? 

Mrs. Grey. The agent would not. 

Senator Drxon. Reynolds? 

Mrs. Grey. Not Reynolds; it was before his time. There were 
white men on the reservation who wanted to use the water, and Frost, 
who is an Indian on the reservation, wanted to use it, and they broke 
down his dams and would not protect him, so he deserted this Sage 
Creek allotment and went down on Hay Creek, and as soon as he 
got there Bair put his sheep commissary there on his land. 

Senator SurHer.anp. Is that the case that the Supreme Court has 
just decided, holding that the Indians are entitled to prior allotment? 

Senator Dixon. No, that is another one. 

Mrs. Grey. But there was Sage Creek decision, and I think it is 
right in there. 

enator Drxon. A decision as to what? 

Mrs. Grey. It was printed in .one of the Helenr papers and I 
spoke of it at the time. It was not that big case. Then he gave up 
and they have had the use of his land since. 

Senator Dixon. Without any pay? 

Mrs. Grey. He has never had a cent for this land. 

Senator Dixon. Charlie Bair just goes in and takes possession of 
his allotment without any right? 

Mrs. Grey. Not only the one allotment but his wife’s and his five 
children’s allotment are in there and he is using them. His com- 
missary is there, and Frost has never got anything, and can not get 
anything. | 

Senator Dixon. Why does he not insist on his rights? 

Mrs. Grey. He feels like most of the Indians, what is the use of 
trying to do it. He has asked for it. He tried to get some sheep; 
some man at Big Timber offered to stock him, and he was going to 
try to run sheep on his own land, and he tried to get some land around 
him but they would not let him. I do not know whether it was Mr. 
Reynolds or Mr. Edwards, but it was some agent at this time. I am 
not sure whether that was five, six, or seven years ago. 

Senator Dixon. Do you charge that Charlie Bair took possession of 
this man Frost’s land? 

Mrs. Grey. I do. ° 

Senator Dixon. He drove him off and never paid him anything for | 
his allotment? 

Grey. Yes. 

Senator Dixon. And refused to let him come back ? 

Mrs. Grey. No, he does not refuse to let him confe back. but what 
is he coming back to? The sheep are on his land. Mr. Frost’s 
address is Grey Cliff, Mont. He is school supervisor of that district. 

Senator Paynter. What do you mean by driving him off? 

Mrs. Grey. He did not take a whip and drive him off. 

Senator Paynter. I suppose you did not mean that, but I wanted 
your explanation. e 

Mrs. Grey. But he put his sheep on his land so that Frost could not 
make a living there. He had one or two hittle children at this time 
and he went over to Big Timber and took the old family land on the 
reservation. 
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Senator Dixon. But Frost is an intelligent man, is he not? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; but he is recognized as an Indian among the peo- 
ple there, so much so that when he first got there there was an escaped 
criminal, and after they had followed the trails they went over in 
the night to Frost and said they belyeved an Indian was good at fol- 
lowing a trail, and Frost said, “ Yes, and if the scent is not too old I 
can follow the scent, too.” He had a lot of unpleasantness and it 
was hard for him and his wife to stay there. I say that that man 
ought to have his patent and it ought to be arranged so that he can 
dispose of some of this large amount of land that he has and get 
enough money to buy himself horses, which he needs very badly at 
this very minute, and machinery to farm this piece of land that he 
has. As it is, he has lost a good deal of that farm and farms it under 
permits, and he says that this summer he will go up and work in the 
mines. 

Senator Paynter. How many acres has he? 

Mrs. Grey. I should say that he had control of all along the Big 
Timber, 700 or 800 acres. 

Senator Paynter. Is it on the irrigation ditch? 

Mrs. Grey. Oh, yes. 

Senator Drxon. order that you may not get a wrong idea of 
this matter, I will say to the committee that this is a part of the 
Indian reservation, and was opened years and years ago. It has 
nothing to do with the modern Crow Reservation. . 

Mrs. Grey. But this is the Crow Reservation. It was opened in 
1891, and these people are under it. 

Senator Paynter. What I was trying to understand was why an 
educated Indian with 600 or 700 acres of land is forced to go to the 
mines to make a living. I want to know why he can not make a liv- 
ing on his own land. 

Grey. Because when he went there he had nothing; he had 
to put a tent up for himself, wife, and children, and went to work 
in the field and managed to get quite a few head of stock and get a 
house put up. He is doing very well, but he would be very much 
better off if he had enough money to buy horses and machinery and 
buy things that he needs and farm the land properly. Instead of 
having 700 or 800 of land he would like to sell 150 or 160 and get the 
money for them. 

Senator Curtis. Under the law he has the right to sell all the in- 
herited land he has. 

Mrs. Grey. But it has to be advertised and sold to the highest bid- 
der down at the reservation, and they do not trust the way the thing 
is sold. 

Senator Curtis. Under the law he has a right to file an application 
with the Secretary of the Interior, and if judged competent to trans- 
act his own business he can sell it. 

Mrs. Grey. Senator Curtis, he has been trying to do that a long 
time. Could you arrange §t, as long as it is the law, that he may 
do it? 

Senator Curtis. If he can make a showing as to his competency, it 
will give me great pleasure to present his application to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mrs. Grey. Will you do it, Senator Curtis! 
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Senator Curtis. If you make the application with the proper show- 

ing, I will do it, certainly. 
rs. Grey. I will do it. He is a school supervisor, and is a very 
good man. : 

Senator Curtis. It is absolutely the law and I will present any 
case where any member of a tribe is perfectly competent and can 
make a showing that he is competent. 

Mrs. Grey. I will do it so quick that you will have a long list to 
put in, and you will make this Indian very happy. It is just and 
right that it should be done. 

enator Curtis. We passed a law to relieve just such cases as the 
one you have referred to. 
. Grey. If you will just do that I will feel that my time has 
been well spent. 

Senator Paynter. Is there a fence around his land ? 

Mrs. Grey. Oh yes, it is all fenced. 

Senator Paynter. So he does not suffer from depredations from ‘ 
sheep an@ cattle? 

Senator Dixon. This allotment that she is speaking of at Big 
Timber is 120 miles from the reservation, away up in the white set- 
tlement. It has no relation to this except that she said he had an 
allotment also on the present reservation—one at Big Timber, 125 
miles east of the reservation, and also an allotment on the present 
reservation, which Mrs. Grey says he was driven from. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, that is where his family is. 

Senator Dixon. Now, Mrs..Grey, he has 700 acres up near Big 
Timber with the first water right? 

Mrs. Grey. He has the second water right. The Millikens, who 
are his cousins, have the first right. 

Senator Drxon. That much land up there under ditch would lease 
for $2,000 or $3,000 a year? 

Mrs. Grey. I know that. 

Senator Drxon. Why don’t he do that? 

Mrs. Grey. He wants to live on it; it is his home. He is a com- 
petent man, and is competent to manage that land. 

Senator Dixon. Does he farm it? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, he is gradually getting it in a condition to farm 
it the best he can. You must remember that he has a family of 5 
children and started in with nothing but a tent. He did not have a 
fence up or a head of stock or anything else. 

Senator Dixon. He is living up near Big Timber, down near the 
river f 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, the river runs right through it. 

Senator Drxon. There are 700 or 800 acres, are there not? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, and Milliken has some, and it is leased for $50 a 

ear. 
y Senator Dixon. Seven hundred acres ought to lease for $2,000 or 
$3,000, raw land. 

Mrs. Grey. He leases part of it; that is what he does. He does 
not want to do that but wants to farm it. He wants to dispose 
of a little of this land. What he would like to do would be to dispose 
of the land on the reservation. 

Senator Dixon. Has he ever made any attempt to do that? 
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Mrs. Grey. He has tried over and over again. I will show you all 
the letters you want on that subject. 

Senator Drxon. In what direction has he tried ? 

Mrs. Grey. Through Mr. Reynolds. I think his application is in 
now, Is it not, Mr. Reynolds? 

Mr. Reyno.rps. No, it is not and never has been. 


At this point the committee took a recess until 1 o’clock p. m. 
AFTER RECESS. 
The committee reassembled at 1 o’clock 'p. m. 


MRS. HELEN PIERCE GREY RECALLED FOR FURTHER EXAMI- 
NATION. 


The CHairman. Mrs. Grey, you may proceed. 

Mrs. Grey. In connection with this Milliken matter I want to make 
one connection with this land that I spoke of as being sold to the 
Huntley Townsite Company. I think this land, I think this man 
Ross, 1s the same man who bought the Huntley Townsite lots. He is 
a real-estate man in Billings, and 1s now under indictment for run- 
ning a saloon and gambling place, which he is doing subrosa. I do 
not know whether he bought up the Huntley Townsites or not, but 
it proves that he did, I think it will show the connection between 
them, because the Huntley Townsite comes in in connection with the 
Lincoln Townsite Company, and I think this man has bought a good 
deal of land on the reservation, and it has been bought largely as the 
Milliken land has been bought. 

Now with reference to this land off the reservation, I wanted to 
bring up the matter that they can not get their annuity money either. 
This man Lewis Harrison 1s on the allotment rolls. He has never 
had any annuity and has been trying ever since he was on the allot- 
ment rolls to get his annuity. 

Now, you will see why he has not had his annuity. Milliken, who 
1S & brother of this other Milliken, has not had any more annuity, and 
he has had no more, and I believe there are many other cases of this 
same kind where no annuity money Is given; where no horses are 
issued. This lumber and this wire and all these provisions that are 
made are not given to all of the Indians. Some of the Indians can 

o there and get the same thing four or five times: for instance, the 

ndian at Lodge Grass has wire to fence his allotments two or three 
times and the wire laid there in a pile and was never used. Frank 
Gordon, who lives next to him—he is a white man and his wife is 
a half-blood Indian—can not get any. Frank Gordon has one of 
the best places on the reservation, and he can not. get anything. 

Senator Drxon. Why can’t he get anything? 

Mrs. Grey. Does the Department intend to give this wire to In- 
dians who won’t do anything, but let it lie and rust and pile up there 
to be a destruction to the cattle, or does it intend to give this assist- 
ance to the Indians who are trying to help themselves? That is the’ 
whole question. That is the case all through the Crow Reservation. 
Another thing, you can not take the issue books and say because 
Frank Gordon is accredited with so much wire or so much lumber, 
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that he has had it. You must do what Mr. Dalby did not do; you 
must check up the issue book with the Indian and find what is on 
the reservation, because these things are not on the reservation. I 
have been through there and I know they are not there. You can not 
simply take the record for that because the records, I will guarantee, 
the records are absolutely straight, I have no doubt of that, but the 
question is, have these things been put on the reservation, and I say 
they have not been. 

Then there is another thing, and that is the way they compel the 
Indians to sell their lands whether they wanted to or whether they 
did not. I want to take up the matter of Lucy Old Horn and her 
afidavit. Now, this was a sworn affidavit taken before Mr. William 
M. Johnston, of Billings. You know him, Senator Dixon. 

Senator Dixon. I know him. 

Mrs. Grey. He is a good man. 

prenator Dixon. He is a very decent citizen, that is my impression 
of him. 

The CHarman. You had a letter here this morning that Senator 
Dixon read. Do you want to use this affidavit as a part of your 
case ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, the affidavit of Lucy Old Horn. This is to show 
that the Indians do not sell their land voluntarily; they must sell 
their land when the agent says they must, and then they have got to 
sell it. 

Senator Drxon. How can a live Indian sell his land. 

Mrs. Grey. Whenever the agent says that he is a competent Indian 
to become an American citizen he can make application and get his 
land, if any. 

Senator Curtis. But he does not have to make application unless 
he wants to. We put in the law especially that they could not com- 
pel an Indian to sell unless that Indian filed an application. 

Mrs. Grey. Suppose an Indian does not want to sell his land; 
suppose he is on the reservation with a family and can not get any- 
thing to do, what is the Indian to do? 

Senator Curis. He will live like the other Indians do. The fact 
that he sells his land does not do him any particular good. 

Mrs. Grey. He can not do anything. He has his children in the 
schools. Suppose they want to compel that man to do anything; 
they have thousands of ways to compel him. They can put him in 
jail and say he is drunk. I am going to refer to the intimidations 
and show you how they are compelling the Indians to do things 
whether they want to or not. . 

Here is Lucy Old Horn’s affidavit, and this is the statement of 
Lucy Old Horn, who, when the grand jury was in session in Helena, 
went to Mr. Fred Miller, the clerk, and said to him that she wanted 
to find out something about some dead allotments or something, and 
he would not tell her. She said, “all right; I am going to Helena 
and am going to tell Mrs. Grey all I know.” She started to come and 
she was put in jail under sentence of ninety days. 

Senator Curtis. On what charge? 

Mrs. Grey. This is the charge. 

Senator Dixon. Was it an agency jury or a civil jury? 

Mrs. Grey. The civil jury at Billings. I saw Sheriff Webb and 
we went to a number of them and tried to get her out, and it sim- 
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mered down to this, if Mr. Reynolds wants her to come out she can 
come out, but if he wants her to stay in she will have to stay in. 

Senator Dixon. What was she convicted of? 

Mrs. Grey. I will read Lucy Old Horn’s affidavit. 

This woman told F. Miller, clerk at Crow Agency, that she was 
going to Helena and tell me what she knew. She, instead, got a 
ninety days’ sentence in the Billings jail. This affidavit was cor- 
roborated by Doctor Clark and Under Sheriff Hubbard of Billings. 


STATE oF Montana, County of Yellowstone, ss: 
Lucy Oxp Horn, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 


Grace Long Ear is daughter of Big Medicine, chief of police. She is about 25, 
and lives at the agency. Big Medicine is brother of my husband, Old Horn. 

When I first know about this Grace told me she is in family way, and three 
months gone. She said her mother want her to get rid of that child. Grace 
done that three times: her father and mother know it and want her to. Grace 
tell me she want to ride with me to Mrs. Hairy Wolfe’s so she can do that for 
her. Mrs Hairy Wolfe do that [abortion] all the time. She get pay for it 
and does it without anybody knowing it. Grace got in our wagon and we got 
half way and we meets Mrs. Hairy Wolfe riding in her wagon. Three Iron’s 
mother and Grace went with them to Mrs. Hairy Wolf’s home. Grace didn’t 
stay with Mrs. Hairy Wolfe, but just go there so she can do it. Tillie Withers- 
brother was with Grace, and went with us from the agency to Mrs. Hairy Wolfe 
and staid with Grace at Pretty Paint’s house. Pretty Paint is brother of Grace's 
busband, Ben Long Ear. 

About a week Grace lost her baby, about 8 months old. Then Grace and 
Tillie comes to my house and Grace felt sick. She told me all about it. Two 
or three days after Mrs. Hairy Wolfe came to my tent and Grace gave her Nez 
Perce bag and some money and bluish kind of a quilt to pay for doing that 
[abortion]. Ben Long Ear was there and he was mad about it, that Grace 
done that, but he is just like a slave, can’t do anything because Big Medicine 
is boss. Big Medicine send for Grace and Ben and they went back. Grace got 
very sick. 

My husband and I run stage when land thrown open, so we know lots of 
white people and we go to see some across the river. Other Medicine come in 
big hurry and say “ Big Medicine and Grace want me to come and take Grace 
to Billings ‘cause she very sick.” So I went to the agency. Doctor Fanning 
come in and Grace told him she lost her baby. I guess he knew all about it; 
he’s such a saucy old crank nobody likes him. He don’t ask what the matter 
with us, and he won't let us come to his office for medicine. Grace said “ This 
agency doctor can’t help me; I going to die.” Big Medicine there all the time, 
but Indians there talking loud about Mrs. Grey’s trial, and Grace suffering bad, 
and she saying ‘‘ My father don’t care for me; he don’t cure if I die.” The 
agent come to see Grace, and she want him to get a white doctor, but he won't 
let her. She told him all about it. He say “ the agency doctor do just as well.” 
I telegraph for Doctor Clark at Billings. He came right off. We didn’t tell 
him what they was doing. He made her better, and said when Grace 1s able 
she must come to Billings so he can cure her. Grace want me to come along 
with her and Ben Long Ear. Mr. and Mrs. Burgess come to see Grace and 
they know all about it. Big Medicine got permit for us to come to Billings. 
We stayed at L and L. Doctor Clark came to see Grace. About a week later 
when Stray Calf came. Grace was suffering and I sat up all night and went 
for Doctor Clark about 3 or 4 o'clock. I didn’t know the way and asked police- 
man to get me a doctor, and he telephoned to Doctor Clark and he come. I 
don’t know where Austin Stray Calf was; he wasn’t tn room at all when Indian 
policeman come, and he asked, ‘ Where's Austin?’ and I said, “I guess he’s 
around somewhere,” and they went out and brought him in the room. I asked 
the Indian policeman what he wants of Austin, and he says he’s going to take 
him back to the reservation because he got no permit. Austin want to go back 
that night, but policeman say he take him back in morning. 

The same night, when policeman gone, I went into Austin’s room, right next 
to Grace's, to see if he is arrested, and when I asked him (I was there only two 
or three minutes and Grace knows that), white policeman came and knocked. 
We scared and put out the light. The policeman asked me what I doing there. 
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and I tell them and they git into Grace’s room and are going to arrest Ben 
because they don’t know the right man. They tell Austin he should come along, 
but we don’t know he’s arrested, we thought they was going to send him away 
on the train. Next day Big Medicine come. He talked nice to me and he don’t 
tell me they going to arrest me. A white policeman kept looking in and about 
9.30 in morning he say ‘‘ The agent is come and want to see me.” I come up 
and they took me in the office and nobody tell me I was arrested. The agent 
asked me if I had a trouble, and J said “ Yes.” He said “It’s too bad.” He 
didn't say anything else, and they take me into a big dark-like room, and I 
didn't know it was a court till Mr. Hubbard told me so, when I got to the jail. 
They brought Austin in that room where the big fat man is, and he took out a 
book and read something, and such big words I don’t know what he is talking 
about. There was nobody there but Austin and me and the agent and maybe 
a policeman and the big fat man, and he asked us to stand up and we did, and 
he said ‘Are you guilty?” and I say “ Yes, sir,” and Austin didn’t say anything. 
We big crazy people and we don't Know they was after us. I don’t know I 
was arrested. Agent don't say a word to me or explain anything. 


Luoy Otp Horn. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of February, A. D. 1908. 


[SEAL. } W. M. JOHNSTON, 
Notary Public in and for Yellowstone County, font. 


State or Montana, County of Yellowstone, ss: 

Lucy Op Hokrwn, being first sworn, deposes and says: 

About three years ago, when I knew it was about time for agent’s time to be 
up, I took around a petition to get him put out. We told the agent about it— 
that Hogue was an honest and good man, and we wanted him for the agent, 
because we knew Reynolds does lots that he hasn't right to do. Agent said, 
“Let him take a petition himself,” because he don’t want us to help him any. 
Hogue he said he don’t want to do that, but when we ask him that, he's willing 
to be agent if he gets appointed. 

Two Leggins and Sees With His Ears and I went to ask the agent, because 
we knew he wouldn’t Jike that, and try to get us in trouble. Big Medicine got 
seared because he thinks he will lose his job if the agent get put out, so he 
sent for Holds His Enemy to get that petition to make the agent stay. He 
told Holds His Enemy that all the Indians took up a big petition for Reynolds 
to stay. He told a big He, and Holds His Enemy didn’t know anything about 
the petition, and he’s gery easy to fool. He went home and took a petition for 
to keep the agent. He didn’t get but a few names. I guess Sees With His 
Fars get those petitions yet. 

You know we can’t even find out what they do in the office. The agent and 
Miller and Frank Shiveley they do just what they want to, and when we try 
to ask questions and find out, they put us in Jail. Most all the Indians, children 
and women and men, signed our petition, all but at Big Horn, where we didn’t 
get to yet. Hogue left some groceries and things in the section house at Fort 
Custer, and when the Indians get hard up and have no money or grub and 
can’t get anything, he always help the Indians out, because he is a good man. 
The agent put him off before the petition, and now running a hotel at Pryor 
A . 

e Note of H. P. G.: I believe Reynolds presented a large petition from the 
Indians, on the strength of which he was reappointed. Holds His Enemy isa 
chief In the Big Horn district. 

He told me the same as J.ucy says with regard to his part in the matter. I 
helleve that if Mr.- Reynolds presented any petition signed by the Indians, he 
ured the petition of Holds His Enemy and to that added the names on the 
petition of Lucy and Two Leggins.] 

Lucy Orp Horn. 

Subacribed and sworn to before me this — day of February, A. D. 1908. 

(sEKal..] W. M. JOHNSTON, 

Notary Public im and for Yellowstone County, Mont. 
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That explains how she got into jail and that is the charge. This is 
her statement. 

Senator Dixon. What is the charge against her? 

Mrs. Grey. They say she was living with Stray Cat. I went to 
Doctor Clark and he said she was not; she was in one room with Lucy 
Old Horn, taking care of her, and Stray Cat was nowhere around. 

Senator Dixon. That she was living with Stray Cat at Billings or 
on the reservation ? 

Mrs. Grey. At Billings. It was the Society for the Prevention of 
Vice that was supposed to have arrested her. I took this statement 
and went to Sheriff Webb and the district attorney, and William 
Johnston and Doctor Clark, and they all corroborated Lucy’s state- 
ment and said they wanted her taken out of the county jail. Stray 
Cat is still in jail. 

Now this is only one instance and this happened to a woman. I 
wish you could know all the circumstances connected with this mat- 
ter. Here is another affidavit of Lucy Old Horn: 


Strate or Monrana, Oounty of Yellowstone, ss: 

Lucy Oxtp Horn, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 

That the land of Two Persons, father of Big Medicine and Old Horn, was 
sold, one of the first allotments. The land is near Custer. They believe it was 
sold for about $1,000. Old Horn did not want to sell and refused, but was 
called to the agency two or three times and told by Reynolds that he must 
sell. He still refused to sell, but Reynolds told him that he must sell, as Big 
Medicine wanted him to. I think he signed, but he never got any money. 


Lucy OLp Horen. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this — day'‘of February, A. D. 1908. 


[SEAL. ]} W. M. JOHNSTON, 
Notary Public in and for Yellowstone County, Montana. 


Senator Drxon. Was this a dead Indian allotment or his own? 

Mrs. Grey. No; this was a dead Indian allotment. Big Medicine 
is here. He is a brother of Old Horn. Big Medicine is supposed to 
have $10,000 or $15,000 in dead allotment money, and Old Horn, 
who is his brother, has nothing. What is the reason that Big Medi- 
cine has the money and his brother has not? They inherited from 
the same source, evidently. | 

Senator Drxon. It may be children’s money. 

Mrs. Grey. No; they have no children. Here is their pedigree, 
contained in another affidavit of Lucy Old Horn: . 


STaTE OF Montana, County of Yellowstone, ga.: 
Lucy Op Horn, being first sworn. deposes and says: 


Crane Wing, or Crazy Crane. died twenty years ago. He had allotment on 
ceded land, right near Fort Custer, I think first allotment next to line. Crane 
Wing had one son named Medicine Pipe, and his wife, Not a Pretty Woman, 
was already dead. Medicine Pipe died twelve years ago. He had one little 
girl, Annie, who died three years ago in April, I think. 

Annie’s mother, Medicine Pipe’s wife, Looks at the Horse, ran away with 
Bear Dont Walk about two years before Medicine Pipe died. Annie was in 
school, but went to her mother before she died, and her father was dead then. 
Looks at the Horse was married first to. Bill Hawk, and got a daughter, Lucy 
Hawk. She left him and married Medicine Pipe. She left Medicine Pipe and 
married Bear Dont Walk. She was not married by license to Hawk. ITucy 
Hawk married Frank Shively. 

When the land was sold, Looks at the Horse and Lucy Hawk got the money, 
and I think they signed the name to have it sold. 
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Crane Wing had a sister, Mrs. Two Persons, who had three children, Big 
Medicine, Old Horn, and Little Magpie. Little Magpie married Josh Buffalo, 
had one child a year old, dead. 

-Crane Wing had no children but Medicine Pipe. The others were stepchil- 
dren. 

Lucy OLD Horn. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this— day of February, A. D. 1908. 


[SEAL. ] W. M. JOHNSON, 
Notary Public in and for Yellowstone County, Mont. 


You see it was not given in the direct descent. You will under- 
stand then how this sale of dead allotment is used to corrupt the 
Indians. An Indian who will do what the Indian wants him to can 
get the dead allotments; if de does not, he cannot get the dead allot- 
ments. This is what occurred on the Crow Reservation; it is not 
the law or anything else. That is just one instance, and if I wanted 
to take up your time I suppose I could give vou 100 instances of the 
same sort of thing. I would make this suggestion—that if you do go 
into this matter that you get the Land Office and the agency record 
of lands and find out what the Indian paid for the land, how soon 
it is sold again, and at what price it is sold for again. You will 
find that they buy it for hundreds and in a little while sell it for 
thousands of dollars. The Indians must sell this land; they have 
to do it. 

Now, do you want me to go into the forms of intimidation and how 
that is accomplished on the reservation? _ 

The Cuairman. You may go into anything that throws any light 
on this investigation. 

Mrs. Grey. Now we will take Frank Shively. He is the Indian 
who is here. He is a refined. well-educated Indian. You will see 
him, and in every instance, if he had had any kind of chance he 
would have been a decent gentleman. 

He is a student of Carlisle and I think he was a graduate of Car- 
lisle. He told me much of this himself secretly. I think a great 
deal of Frank Shively. His attitude here is very different from 
what his attitude would be if he were allowed to do what he wants 
to do. Frank Shively came on from school. He is a graduate of 
Carlisle. He is not strong—that is. he 1s not an athlete or a robust 
man, but he was a good student in Carlisle and he came home filled 
full of General Pratt’s idea that he would come back to his own 
people and take his place as an educated man. He came back home 
and the only position that was open to him was work on the ditch, 
at $1.25 a day. He did not want to become a Government employee, 
because among these Indians the man who becomes a Government 
employee is immediately looked upon as a dishonest man; he is an 
outcast from his people, and that is true on the Crow Reservation; 
I do not know whether it is true on other reservations or not. Frank 
did not want to take that, and consequently went to work with pick 
and shovel in a ditch, I think for two or three weeks, and ruptured 
himself so that he will be a cripple as long as he lives. Frank was 
either at this time married or engaged to be married to a girl who 
was a graduate of Carlisle, and she 1s as sweet 8 woman as you could 
meet anywhere. I have been at her house and I know. They have 
a very pleasant pretty home, and three of the very finest children 
you ever saw. Now, as Frank has said to me, “I can not go out on 
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the reservation and live as a blanket Indian; if I do I kill my wife 
and children. I have got to stay here and do what I am told to do,” 
and he is doing it. 

The Cuarman. Where is he? 

Mrs. Grey. He is the man—— 

The CuHairMAn. Just state where he is, 

Mrs. Grey. He acts as property clerk on the reservation. I think 
ne gets $75 a month, and they have a little house at the agency where 
they live. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. He has been in the employ of the Govern- 
ment 

Mrs. Grey. He has been in the employ of the Government all the 
time since he made this attempt to go out by himself, and he gave in 
and took what came to him. 

Senator Brown. In consequence of that he is now looked upon as a 
dishonest man ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. If you could only know Frank himself! This is 
one of the most pathetic stories I ever heard in my life. 

Senator Dixon. He is holding a good job, is he not? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; he is holding a good job, but he is dishonorable and 
dishonest and he knows it. He said “ whenever I get to thinking of 
conditions I go out and get drunk.” 

Senator Drxon. And he holds his job at the agency ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; I have seen him under the influence of liquor. 
Ilis face has been all flushed, right there at the reservation, which 
proves that he must have whisky on the reservation. 

Senator Dixon. Did you ever see him drunk? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. At the agency? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; he came to my room one night. when I was staying 
at the school, and Frank was drunk. I am not stating anything that 
is not true. It is well known. 

Senator Dixon. Of what does his grievance consist? He is hold- 
ing a $75 a month job. and where does the cruelty come in in his case? 

Ars. Grey. In that he has sold his manhood. 

Senator Dixon. In what way ? 

Mrs. Grey. In doing dishonorable things. 

Senator Dixon. What. kind? 

Mrs. Grey. Misinterpreting when the Indians came to the agency, 
as he did when Plenty Coos came to Washington when he made the 
jease for Charlie Bair and misinterpreted for Plenty Coos in such 
a way that it fooled people here so that the lease was given to Charlie 
Bair instead of Murphy. . 

Senator Drxon. Who knows that he misinterpreted that? 

Mrs. Grey. When Plenty Coos got home he had these letters, and 
when he was in Billings—you have it in your letter, I think, that you 
were just reading; that 1s from one source that you get it—Plenty 
Coos came to Billings at this hearing and he said he wanted to be 
sure and have those men whom he brought listen to every word he 
said, so that when he came to Washington he got his speech and when 
it was read to him went. back to the reservation and said that many 
things he did not say were in that speech and many things he did 
say were not there. 
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Senator Dixon. Then you base your charge that Shively misin- 
terpreted at that time on what Plenty Coos said? 

Mrs. Grey. On what Plenty Coos said, and what he came here to 
do, and on the fact that this is done continually on different reserva- 
tions. 

Senator Dixon. This is the only reservation you were ever on you 


say! 

Grey. I have been in Washington, Senator Dixon, for nearly 
a month, and nearly all that time have been studying up Indian 
matters. 

Senator Dixon. How do you know about misinterpreting by other 
people on other reservations when you have never been there and 

ave never seen them ? 

Mrs. Grey. Shall we go into this. If you want it later I will bring 

ou a whole lot of things, but it is a long matter and is a digression. 
think anyone who has had much to do with Indian affairs will say 
that that is a thing that is often done. 

Senator Paynter. I would be glad to hear you state whether or 
not Shively has ever told you that he had been doing dishonorable 
things and expressed his mortification that necessity required him to 

o it. 


Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. What were those dishonorable things that he told 
you he had done? 

Mrs. Grey. Misinterpreting at the agency. 

Senator Drxon. In what special case, if you recall ? 

Mrs. Grey. There was one case when Mr. Dalby was making the 
investigation and I had said that the Indians were not allotted over 
on this ceded strip unless they agreed to sell their allotments. Frank 
was acting as interpreter that day. He is not the regular interpreter, 
but is often called on to act. There was a man by the name of Big 
Sam Davis, of Billings; his father is George Reed; you know him; 
I saw a letter that you had written to him when he could not get his 

atent. 
P Senator Drxon. I remember the name. 

Mrs. Grey. This is his eldest son. I think he is a Carlisle boy, 
anyway he is an educated Indian. When they were making this in- 
vestigation Sam was at the agency; he has been put off of the reser- 
vation and has not been able to go back until just now. He went 
back and Mr. Dalby was investigating a woman who came from this 
district, and Mr. Dalby said to her “ Did you a to sell your allot- 
ment before Mr. Rankin allotted you there?” Mr. Shively inter- 

reted it, “ Did you agree to survey your allotment before you were 

ocated there?” Naturally, she very indignantly said “ no, I did not.” 

Senator Dixon. Who told you this? 

Mrs. Grey. Sam did himself. 

Senator Dixon. Did Shively admit to you that he had misinter- 

re 
i Grey. I have never had the chance to talk with him since 

en. 

Senator Dixon. What specific things has he admitted to you that 
he has misinterpreted ? 

Mrs. Grey. This matter when he was in Washington. 
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Senator Dixon. Did he tell you that he had purposely misinter- 
preted Plenty Coos’s talk? 

Mrs. Grey. He said he had to do the things that made him wish he 
were dead when he was here. Those were his words, and I put that 
into the statement that I made when I was here that was given to the 
President. 

Senator Dixon. When was that that he was here? 

Mrs. Grey. It was about two years ago. Those are the papers 
which Secretary Garfield said he would get and have here. 

Senator Dixon. Who was present here at that time with the delega- 
tion ? 

Mrs. Grey. Plenty Coos and Big Shoulder and Frank Shively were 
the Indians, and Mr. Edwards and Mr. Bair came with them. Mr. 
Reynolds came with them as far as Omaha. 

Senator Dixon. This was John Edwards, the old Indian agent? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. And Charlie Bair? 

Mrs. Grey. And Charlhe Bair. At the time Charlie Bair got the 
lease, this was. 

Senator Dixon. Who made Shively misinterpret at that time; on 
what things did he tell you? 

Mrs. Grey. What would you think? I do not know; I was not here. 
I can only draw my inference. Whose interest was it to make him 
misinterpret ? 

Senator Dixon. I do not know. I am asking for information. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, the Indians had the council asking that the sheep 
be removed from their district and cattle be put there. That was what 
the council asked for, and they asked Plenty Coos, Big Shoulder and 
Henry Russell to come here to do it. When they came, Henry Russell, 
who was coming as interpreter, went to the agency and they sent 
him back from the agency and in his place substituted Frank Shively. 

Senator Dixon. Who did this? 

Mrs. Grey. It was done by the agent, I suppose. It was done at 
the agency. 

Senator Brown. But it was done anyway ? 

Mrs. Grey. It was done anyway, and Henry Russell came home 
and Mr. Blair wanted to keep his sheep in this district; he did not 
want them taken off and naturally it was to his interest to see that 
Plenty Coos did not say just what the Indians wanted him to say 
when he came here. Don’t you think it was, if he wanted to keep 
his sheep there? He went to considerable trouble to come all the 
way to Washington with these Indians, don’t you think he did? The 
records show that Plenty Coos‘s speech asked to have Blair’s speech 
copied here. The things that he had come to say he did not say. 
The things he told the Indians he had said when he got home he did 
not say. 

The Caarmacan. That is by the records? 

Mrs. Grey. By the records. He said something very different and 
Charlie Bair benefited by the misstatements that were made. Frank 
Shively was interpreter. This letter must have been written by 
Frank Shively, or at least it must have been interpreted to Plenty 
Coos by Frank Shively, and must have been the means by which 
that letter was put into existence in the Department. 
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one’ CHarrMan. Was this conference held over at the Indian 
ce 

Mrs. Grey. It was held here in Washington; I do not know where 
it was held, but the records will show. 

Senator Dixon. You do not know who was present ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; but the records will show that. That is what 
Secretary Garfield would have here—those papers. When Plenty 
Coos came to the grand jury to protect himself from these very things 
the Indians chose the interpreter who should come with him and this 
interpreter wrote a letter—at least Mr. Sniffen wrote it for him. I 
wrote the letter on my machine and Mr. Sniffen signed it. In the 
letter Arnold Costo said that he had come, having been sent by his 
peo le. A copy of the letter we can procure. He said he came sent 

y his people to protect Plenty Coos from any misrepresentation, 
and that letter was presented to the grand jury 

Senator Drxon. Is Plenty Coos afraid of Shively’s interpretations 
just now 
; Mrs. Grey. He must be after his other experience. Frank Shively 
was not in Billings at this time. Alec. Upshaw and Carl Leiter were 
the two interpreters that they intended to use. Those are the two who 
are now brought here—at least, I suppose Upshaw is here; he was to 
have come. He gets drunk pretty often. 

Senator SurHERLAND. There is one statement that you made that 
I did not quite understand. I' understood you to say that Mr. 
Shively was called in as interpreter on one occasion when an Indian 
woman was being examined with reference to her allotment ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SurHertanp. That the question propounded to her was 
whether or not she had agreed to sell her allotment before it was 
made. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SurHeritanp. And he interpreted to her as a question 
whether or not she had agreed to survey the allotment before it was 
located. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SurHer.anp. I do not quite see the significance of that. 
What is the point with regard to the substitution of the word 
“survey ” for the word “sell” ? 

Mrs. Grey. The charge that I made here was when Colonel Rankin 
was alloting these Indians he grouped all the dead allotments which 
could be sold, which we talked about yesterday—could be sold to the 
Lincoln Townsite Company on the east side of the Big Horn. He 
was investigating that subject, and they had this woman who had 
land over there and had sold it and Mr. Dalby was trying to find out 
whether she had agreed to sell that land before it was allotted, and 
she understood he was asking her whether she agreed to sell it, or 
“did you agree to sell it.” 

Senator BROWN. The purpose was to get a negative to the question. 

Mrs. Grey. To geé a negative—a very emphatic denial. 

Senator SurHertanp. Do vou understand that in reality that she 
agreed to sell her allotment before? 

Mrs. Grey. The fact is that these allotments have been sold. Now, 
you can make any deduction from that that you want to. Now, 
there was another thing that came in right there. They had: no 
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irrigation on this land, and it is very good irrigable land, and they 
wanted an irrigation proposition put in there for the purpose of irn- 

ting this land. I think this was the land that your bill covered— 
these settlers down on the ceded strip and not toward Forsyth. 

Senator Dixon. The bill we passed four years ago? 

Mrs. Grey. No; this last one. 

Senator Drxon. What bill was that? 

Mrs. Grey. To allow them to mortgage their homesteads, 

Senator Drxon. That was for the settlers? 

Mrs. Grey. But is it not right in that district there? 

Senator Dixon. I think it is somewhere near Hardin. 

Mrs. Grey. That is exactly the place. That was one of the very 
best bills that was ever passed. If you will take this statement when 
we get it you will see a statement that I made in that, that this land 
was all being acquired now by the Lincoln Townsite Company under 
the townsite of Hardin. They wanted to get all of this land down 
here and put it under irrigation. You will see that I made this state- 
ment in my charges of a year ago. . 

Senator Dixon. Who wanted to get this land? There were 400 or 
500 settlers, I remember. . 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; but the Lincoln Townsite Company wanted to get 
this land, and wanted to get these dead allotments that were sold 
last May, in order that they could have the majority of votes in this 
district so that this irrigation ditch ‘that Charlie Bair came to Wash- 
ington about—he was going to put the ditch in for $30 an acre— 
might be put in. You know that? 

Senator Drxon. I never had any talk with him. 

Mrs. Grey. My informant on that matter is Mr. William E. John- 
ston, of Billings. He is one of the men who have bought dead allot- 
ments down in that district and he was going into it. I made the 
statement when I was here a year ago that the Lincoln Townsite 
Company needed this land in order to get the majority of votes to 
put this irrigation scheme through. Charlie Bair said he would put 
the irrigation scheme there for $30 an acre. He had said quitea little. 
There had been quite a lot of talk around there, and the settlers said 
we won't pay him $30; we will find out about the matter. They had 
a meeting down there and they got Mr. Shepherd—he is from Min- 
nesota and is an irrigation man—to come there. He came and the 
settlers down there held this meeting and he said he could put the 
ditch in for $6.75 an acre. That of course spoiled Mr. Bair’s scheme. 
I do not know how it was, but they had to have some ratification here 
in Washington, and Mr. Bair could get the ratification here and Mr. 
Shepherd could not. The settlers wanted $6.75 an acre and Bair 
wanted to get $30 an acre, so they united and Mr. Johnston said they 
were going to pay the two men now working together $16.75.an acre, 
and in order to raise this money you will find that the bill which was 
put through was to Protect the settlers against Charlie Bair. 

Senator Dixon. I know nothing about who they were dickering 
with. They petitioned here to be permitted to ntortgage their home- 
stead entries. That was the bill I introduced. Mr. Hogan, their 
attorney, came here, the attorney for the settlers. 

Mrs. Grey. I said a year ago that this thing was going to be, and 
this was the statement I made. Now, you will find in what has hap- 
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ned in the last year that the statements I have made here must have 

ad some foundation in fact. Do you see what I mean? 

Senator Dixon. No, I do not gather what you mean. You say 
your statement made a year ago had something to do with somethin 
that has happened now. I confess I do not gather what you intende 
to convey. 

Mrs, Grey. Those papers have not come from the Secretary’s 
office, have they ? 

The CuHarrman. What papers do you refer to? 

Mrs. Grey. The papers that Secretary Garfield was to furnish. 
Mr. Dalby absolutely denies that there is anything in what I say— 
they all deny it and say it is not so at all. I have not been able to get 
at the thing, and I am giving it to you in a blind sort of way because 
I can not give it any better, but I am simply giving it to you to use. 
It is not a finished investigation, as I said before. But my statement 
does read like a magazine article. Mr. Leupp says the situation is 
different. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Is that land better than it is elsewhere? 

Mrs. Grey. It is a beautiful piece of land; far better than it is on 
the Huntley project. 

Senator SurHertanp. And your statement is that whenever the 
Indian answered that he intended to sell his land he was put there, 
and if he answered that he did not intend to sell it, he was allotted 
elsewhere on lands that were not as good as they were there. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; they were as good as they were there, but what 
I wanted to say was that they bunched a very fine piece of land in 
such a way that it could be sold. 

Senator Dixon. They bunched allotments up there 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; so they could be sold, and it was sold. The Lin- 
coln Townsite Company got it, or the people who had it. The Lincoln 
Townsite Company was acquiring this land as the majority of the 
votes of the land owners of the district were there—is that not right ? 
. Senator Drxon. I do not know a thing about it. This bill that this 
committee directed, permitting the homestead settlers—— 

Mrs. Grey. Was to protect these homesteaders against the very 

eople who Charlie Bair had represented, and the very fact that 
Mr: Johnston said they were to put in the ditch, not for $30 an acre, 
but for $16.75 an acre, shows that there must have been a little bit in 
this; don’t you think so? | 

Senator Dixon. Then my bill was a meritorious measure 

Mrs. Grey. Indeed it was; it was one of the best bills that was ever 
passed. It cost Charlie Bair $260. Now here is the statement that I 
made a year ago. Now you will see that the things as they have 
developed in the year previous, proves that what I say is true there, 
because that very thing did come up. 

Senator Dixon. In fact the settlers petitioned to have the price of 
their homesteads reduced, and I told them no; that I would not stand 
for that because this was Indian money and the Indians had to get 
the original price fixed. Congress had no right by any act to volun- 
tarily reduce the price that they had agreed to pay. It was suggested 
to them that they go over and see Mr. Leupp, and if they could not 
get their ditch and live there the best way was to get Congress to per- 
mit them to live there so as to be able to dig the ditch, 
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Mrs. Grey. It is beautiful land in there, the Huntley project. Of 
course they say it cost $30 to get water from the Huntley project. 
That is a mere bagatelle, according to Government reports. 

Senator Dixon. Do not give us too much credit. I understand the 
Secretary has made an adverse report and the House would not pass 
it. 

Mrs. Grey. I do not doubt that he has made an adverse report. I 
will not go into the forms of intimidation that are used on the reser- 
vation now. 

You say you wonder why these Indians did not get their allot- 
ments and Xo things as they should do. Take George Pease, for 
instance. He is here and you will have a chance to see him. He isa 
mighty decent Indian—— 

Senator Dixon. I thought you said yesterday he was a bad Indian. 

Mrs. Grey. I said he was a bad Indian since these miserable, de- 
grading things of the Interior Department and the Indian Office 

ave put him where he is. It is the most abominable thing, and if 
the people knew just what the Indian Department is it would not 
exist to-day. 

Senator Drxow. I thought George Pease told me since he was here 
that he ran a little store over there? ; 

Mrs. Grey. He has a little store at Lodge Grass and the Indians 
are eating him alive. If any Indian comes there hungry Mrs. Pease 
will give him all she has. 

Senator Drxon. Does not George Pease have an allotment that he 
eases 

Mrs. Grey. He has an allotment that he leases to Frank Henry, 
and George told me since he has been here that Frank Henry agreed 
to pay him for the whole allotment—I think he has got 7 or 8 children 
whose lands are in this lease. Frank Henry is paying him and his 
wife and is not paying for the children’s land. 

Senator Drxon. at does he pay ? 

Mrs. Grey. I think he was to pay $1,200 a year for his place; for 
the allotment, that is. When you take out his children’s land you 
see that would very much reduce that, and the question is, where does 
George Pease get all of his money. He is a cripple, and so far as I 
can see he has no source of income except this little store and this 
allotment. He has a family of children and they live very extrava- 
gantly, very well indeed, and I will guarantee that George Pease 
comes out with his store behind instead of ahead. They are that kind 
of people. Now, where does he get his money? (reorge Pease, when 
he went to the Crow Reservation, was president of the Crow Indian 
Lodge. When the Indians began to make this stir against. the sugar- 
beet proposition something happened to George Pease, nobody knows 
what it was, but the Indians immediately lost full faith in him and 
said that Reynolds had got hold of him; that he was a spy for Rey- 
nolds, and they turned him out of the lodge. 

It was just about this time that Mr. Henry was making his leases 
with George Pease, and it was just annuity time, or the time to pay 
annuities; so Mr. Reynolds sent for George Pease and told him to 
come over to the agency, that he wanted to see him. He went over 
there, and Mr. Reynolds told George to go over to Billings and see 
Frank Henry, who was up there, and see about signing these leases, 
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and whatever agreement they came to Mr. Reynolds was willing to 
agree to, and gave him his annuity money. He gave this about ten 
days in advance, and he gave other things to him, and his wife’s and 
his children’s annuity money—probably $100 or over, and George 
went to Billings with the money. I suppose Henry must have 
been there, as they were going up there to make this lease. George 
went on an awful debauch there; he was as drunk as he could be 
and started home and got to Tokna and got off there—there is a 
little saloon there where they can get whiskey, and he got off there 
and got some more whiskey, and the station agent at that place 
telegraphed to come and get his Indian, because they did not want 
him to die there. So George Pease came home. I do not know 
whether Mr. Reynolds sent for him or not, but anyway Mr. Reynolds 
had at this time come to Lodge Grass to pay his annuities and 
George Pease came up on the same train with him. I was staying 
at Lodge Grass, and late that night George came to the house. He 
was in a state of what I supposed was whiskey pneumonia; he was 
cold and had rigors and his head was burning,.and he could not 
speak out loud. He was in a state of collapse, as I say, from dissi- 
pation. He was not in the habit of going to Gordons, he had not 
been there before this for four years, but I was staying at Gordons. 
This was the beginning of everything against me; this was the 
first I saw of anything. George came there that night and they all 
thought he was going to die, having no idea he would live until 
morning. 

He said he had been drinking and asked if there was any way to 

ta drink of whiskey. He said if he could get’a drink of whiskey 

e would be all right, and if there had been any way to get it in that 
country he would have had it that night. Early in the morning we 
went with a hired man over the hills to get Mrs. Pease and had her 
come over there. George got better, and after I left Joe Cooper was 
staying at Gordon’s too; they were all waiting for their annuity 
money to be paid. That is the way they all came to be there. George 
Pease was begging for this whiskey, and said “now I have a gallon 
of whiskey down at the station”, and he begged us so hard that Joe 
said “I will go and get it.” They thought that George was going to 
die with delirium tremens, and if he could get this whiskey it would 
help him. Joe brought the whiskey up. Mr. Reynolds was at this 
time paying annuities. George Pease I think never comes to the reser- 
vation that he does not bring whiskey; it is a regular thing. They 
go and buy a few groceries and then they ship the whiskey in by ex- 
press with the groceries. George brought this gallon of whiskey up 
to the Gordon. I told Mrs. Pease that they had the whiskey and were 
going to get it. That was the reason I went in such a hurry, because 
whenever George gets the whiskey Mrs. Pease will break the jug. 
Now, Mr. Reynolds was right there in Lodge Grass and knew that 
George had been on this spree; he knew he was drunk, and he knew 
it was common talk there, and he might have known, as all the Indians 
did, that he had come to get drunk, because they knew that George 
would always bring back whiskey. There were a lot of them there, 
but Mr. Reynolds did not know this evidently, and he told Joe Cooper, 
as George was so very ill, that he had better go and get Doctor Tucker 
to come down and attend him, so Joe went to get Doctor Tucker, and 
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he came and heard the story and said “I am not going there,” and 
went back.’ 

He did not go to see George, and I suppose it was because he un- 
derstood what was going to happen. When I was in Billings with 
Mr. Reynolds I said to him “ Why don’t you like Frank Gordon; 
what is the matter with him?” He said “ He has always got whiskey 
around his place, and I am going to arrest him.” I said “ Mr. Reyn- 
olds, if you do, I will go on the witness stand and say that you 
knew this whiskey was coming here.” 

Senator Dixon. You do not charge Reynolds with bringing 
whiskey in there, do you? 

Mrs. Grey. I charge him with conniving to bring that whiskey 
there and knowing many times that there must have been whiskey 
on the reservation and whenever he catches anybody with whiskey 
he always knows where to go to get it. His own employees can have 
all the whiskey they want. I had been on that reservation for six 
months before I dreamed that it was a dead letter. I had some there 
myself right openly, but they dare to say anything about it because 
I happened to be with the Burlington officials. They came in their 
car, and it was very cold, in the winter time. I was with Mr. Allen, 
of St. Paul, and he had a little flask of whiskey and took it out and 
Scolds the Bear was there, and they offered it to Scolds the Bear and 
he said he would not take it, and he said “ You will take it behind 
the door.” 

Senator Drxon. You say you had some theref 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; I had some there. 

Senator Dixon. With the Burlington railroad officials? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. | 

Senator Dixon. Was he a Lincoln townsite man ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; I suppose he was, but I do not know. He is a 
mighty nice man. He comes from St. Paul, so I know he is all right. 

Senator Dixon. Don’t you think that was a little suspicious, to be 
taking drinks with Lincoln town-site people? 

Mrs. Grey. That was before I knew this thing were against the 
law. I know these things now. I didn’t believe there was.any harm 
in having it then. I never dreamed of breaking any law; neither 
did they. Mr. Allen was very much surprised when I told him about 
it. I said to him, when I saw him on a later occasion: “ Mr. Allen, 
do you know you are liable to go to the penitentiary for having that 
whiskey there?” You never saw a more surprised man in your life. 

Senator Dixon. Why do you condemn these other people for bring- 
ing whiskey there, when you say you yourself took a drink there 

Mrs. Grey. I am not condemning them. I tell this because it has 
been made so much of and I want it put in as it was—not as it will 
be told you. I will tell you that I am coming to. Mr. Reynolds 
wanted to get a hold of Frank Gordon. They wanted to do what 
they call on the reservation, “cinch” him. That is the way they got 
hold of George Pease. George Pease had brought whiskey on the 
reservation, and he could have been sent to the penitentiary any time 
they wanted to do it. That is the reason George Pease had to do 
what Mr. Reynolds wanted him to do. See how it works. This is 
what whiskev on the reservation is. 

Now, I will tell you of another case; how it works the other way 
around, when Mr. Reynolds wants to “cinch” them for having 
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whiskey. There is a white man named Tom Doyle; he lives away 
up the creek some place; I think on the Little Horn. He is a white 
man, and his wife is a well educated half-breed woman; as nice a 
woman as is on the reservation. At Christmas time, Tom Doyle’s 
father, who is an old soldier, came to spend Christmas with them. 
He brought some whiskey with him. At Christmas time they had 
an egg-nog. This was, Christmas, and they were way off up the 
creek, far away from anybody. After dark in came a spy; the agent 
knew what had been going on there. Tom Doyle was arrested on 
Christmas night. James Carpenter, who was also there, was ar- 
rested. Doyle was taken to the agency, and he was kept twenty- 
two days in the guard-house. There is a dark cell there, and he was 
most of the time in that dark cell. It was in the winter time. James 
Carpenter was there with him. There was no fire in this guard- 
house, and it is mighty cold there in the winter time. He had only 
one blanket over him. When he had been there twenty-two days, 
his wife came down—and she made all this long drive alone—I sup- 
pose about 30 miles, with a baby, in the winter, to bring Tom some 
clean clothing, and some more things, but he was not allowed to have 
them. Just about this time, the marshal came down from Billings 
and took Tom-and Jim to Helena. They waited there six months for 
their trial, and then the jury turned Jim Carpenter loose. Tom, 
knowing that his father had brought the whiskey there, and that if 
he told the truth, his father would go to the penitentiary, would get 
into trouble instead of himself, Tom plead guilty. I think he got 
six months. 

He got the lightest sentence that Judge Hunt could give him, any- 
way. He was taken away from his family and given a six months’ 
sentence. He has got 5 or 6 little children, and they live away up 
the reservation. ile he was gone his cattle were mixed with those 
all around; his fences were broken down; and his cattle strayed away. 
When he came back, at the end of the year, you can say that he had 
just nothing, and his wife just had to get along any way she could. 
As Tom said, “In the jail, many a night when it was storming I 
wondered how my wife and children were managing back there in the 
hills alone.” The reason Reynolds treated Tom Doyle in this manner 
was that Tom Doyle objected to his land being in the Dana lease. 
He wanted his own lands to farm, and he wanted to sell his own hay. 
He lives on the border of the reservation. People over the fence 
would pay a good price for his hay, and he would bring the cattle 
in and feed them right on his allotment. He wanted to do that, but 
Mr. Reynolds wouldn’t allow it. He wrote to the Department, and 
they replied that he might do it, but he must not take outside cattle 
over the reservation leases to get them on, and he must confine the 
cattle to his own allotments. 

Now, you can imagine that Tom did not have the money to fence 
the allotment. Anyone who is a cattleman knows that cattle won't go 
very far from the haystack, in winter time, from which they are fed. 
It was merely an arbitrary restriction upon Tom to prevent him from 
doing what he had a perfect right to do. The result was that Tom 
had all his hay there, and he had no way to sell it. Hysham, of 
Omaha, was the lessor. He didn’t hke Tom, and wouldn't buy the 
hay. Tom went to Mr. Reynolds and he told him about it. He said, 
“You have got to make Hysham buy my hay.” 
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I have got to have some money right off for my family.” Mr. 
Hysham’s * rother went up there—I think that he was conn 
with the South Omaha stockyards, and he lives in Omaha. He and 
those he is connected with are the big men up in this district. The 
men that Tom Doyle wanted to sell to were the little homesteaders 
just off the reservation. You see how the Department discriminates 
against these little homesteaders. Mr. Reynolds told Mr. Hysham 
that he would have to buy that hay, and they sent the farmer down 
there. Now, Mrs. Doyle is ‘not a very strong woman, and they came, 
and they wouldn’t have anything to do with Tom. They said: “ We 
are dealing with your wife; we won’t have anything to do with you. 
You shan’t come up there to the haystacks; fix your wife up and let 
her come up the hill.” It was quite a little distance to where these 
havstacks were. Two months afterwards her next child was born. 

Now, this was the demand that they made. Well, Tom went up 
and watched them. The snow was three feet deep when they 
measured it. The farmer measured the hay from the top of that 
snow; cutting off the bottom stack, probably three feet. You can 
imagine just how much loss of that hay there was in this measuring 
for Tom: That was why Tom had to sell his hay; and his punish- 
ment was being “ cinched ” for the whiskey. 

I am telling you this, not as one instance, but as an example of the 
things that are done regularly on this reservation. If I were to sit 
here two weeks, I would keep on talking to you on just such things. 
I am giving you this instance, because I have the letters to show its 
history. All of these Indians are compelled to do what the agent 
wants them to do. It is a crime to give any man such power over 
other men. It is just as degrading to the agent to have this unjust 
power, and it is just as bad to him as it 1s for the men over whom he 
exercises this power. We know the temptations that come to this 
man, and he can not be strong forever; he is going to fall some time. 
They nearly all do. You take any of the men who come in contact 
- with this condition, and if you will do as I have lately, study the his- 
tory of these men, you will see where they come to. I believe Mr. 
Reynolds was an honest man when he came there. He was a poor 
boy, and worked his way through college. Now see where he is. It 
is just as bad for the white man as for the red man. You watch it 
and see. 

Now there is another thing on the reservation, the methods of 
the inspectors when they come there. Sometimes an Indian who 
comes home from school—no one who ever has been there for any 
length of time ever attempts these things—is imbued with the idea 
that he is a man, and he has a man’s and a human being’s rights, and 
he knows what decency is, and he is going to stand up for it. I want 
to take the case of a man who comes In in that way, and these are the 
Indians who come back to blanket life on the reservation. and it. is 
no discredit to them that they do it. The Department, as it is man- 
aged, compels them to do it. It 1s not the fault of the school or the 
Indian. It is the fault of the Department. We will take the case of 
this Horace Longbear. I think he is also a graduate of Carlisle. He 
is a full-blooded Indian, a Brg Horn Indian. He came home from 
school. He did not like the conditions there, and instead of stayin 
at home, he went into the Army, and he had enough character, thoug 
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he was a full-blooded Indian, to be made a sergeant of the company 
where he was. I think that speaks pretty well for his character and 
the kind of a man he was. He has received the best kind of letters 
from the officers with whom he was associated when he ‘was in the 
Army; they still keep track of him. He writes to them and they 
write to him. General Pratt writes to him. I think General Pratt 
keeps track of all these Indians on the reservation. He is their 
inspiration. He is thé man who keeps them from going to pieces 
absolutely. 

Horace came home from the Army, and he found that his younger 
brother was married to a girl named Lottie, and that Lottie had been 
for a long time associated in an immoral way with Fred Miller, who 
is the chief clerk there at the agency. Now, this was common talk 
on the reservation, and it is still. Horace came home with his ideas. 
He did not know that the Crow Indians have no morals. My opinion 
is that they have more morals usually than the white people have. 
They may be different, but so far as I have seen many of those Crow 
Indians—I would be proud to know any white man or woman who 
has better morals. 

Horace came home and they had a family council. They said: 
“It is not right, but what can we do?” MHorace savs: “I know 
what I will do. I will go to the agent and ask a divorce for Shell 
Bird from Lottie.” His family said: “You will only get into trou- 
ble.” Horace said: “I don’t care if I do. I am not going to have 
this in my family; this is not going on any longer.” So they went 
down to the agent. Mr..Reynolds was the agent at the time. I am 
telling you this, as Horace told it to me, and I suppose he told it. 
before fifteen or twenty other Indians of his neighbors and friends. 
Horace went to the agent and he said to him that he wanted to brin 
suit for a legal divorce. He asked that his brother-in-law be allow 
to bring an action for a legal divorce from his wife, and name Fred 
Miller as co-respondent, and he wanted to call the different Indians 
as witnesses. That was a perfectly legitimate thing to do, and it 
was the manly thing to do, and it was what he should have done. 
Mr. Reynolds said: “ All right; we will doit.” They then went back 
home. Nothing was done, however, so Horace came back in two or 
three weeks and wanted to know why nothing was done. Finally 
they sent for an inspector. 

he inspector came and the story, as the inspector got it and as 
I have it from the Indians who were there, was to this effect, that 
there was no doubt about the conduct of Lottie and Miller. That was 
not denied. But it was then said that Medicine Shell Bird was a 
blackmailer; that he was trying to get money from Miller, and Hor- 
ace was trying to help him. If you will find the records, they must 
‘be here in the Department, I would like to have those records brought 
here to see whether this story 1s true or not; see what these stories 
are. Anyway, the divorce was not brought; and Horace and Shell 
Bird have had all the trouble since then that they could possibly have. 
Shell Bird was punished. There were some sheep killed over there. 
The story was that these Bair sheep were on the old allotment, and 
they wanted some of this money to support this old Indian with. 
He was an old man and a pauper and they had to take care of him. 
They wanted the money and they went to Bair in order to get it. 
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He said: “ We will let you take the sheep off.” In hustling the sheep 
some of them were killed. I think Mr. Johnson defended Horace. 
When he told this story he was afraid to tell the truth. Anyway, 
Medicine Shell Bird got six months for this. In one way and another 
there has something happening that family until to-day. Their 
horses are all gone; their cattle are all gone. They have nothing. 
And Horace comes home, and he is there to-day. He is the man that 
was chosen by the Big Horn Indians to come here. He told Major 
McLaughlin that they would not let him come. Horace wrote that 
Major McLaughlin said: “ You shall come.” But he has not come. 

That is another form of intimidation. 

Senator Drxon. Do you charge Major McLaughlin with intimida- 
tion ? 

Mrs. Grey. Major McLaughlin is here. We have the letters from 
Horace. I have not spoken to him about it. I suppose he will tell 
the fact that Horace was chosen, and that an alternate was chosen 
also, and that the alternate came. I am only telling my side of it. 
Major McLaughlin can tell his side. Horace is on the reservation, 
and if he were allowed to come, he could tell his side, and the other 
Indians could, too. We have these letters from the Rev. Mr. Burgess 
and Joe Cooper’s letters. 

The CHatrMan. These letters are in this lot? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. I am not sure which ones they sent. 

The CuHarrman. You brought here all the letters you have, did 
you not? 

Mrs. Grey. No. I have ten times as many. 

The CaairMan. We asked you to bring all the papers that you had 
that referred to this case. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, these are more personal letters that we could not 
put in. 

The CHairman. These are all that you want to use? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; I think so. Now, then, the intimidations do not 
only affect the Indians, but they affect the white man. There were 
some letters written by Secretary Garfield that I would particular’y 
like to have produced here, in which, these letters were read throug 
the different districts, he wrote at that time, so the Indians said, that 
he had “ downed ” me. And in a letter, I am told, he said that any- 
one who opposed the Indian agent would have to leave the reserva- 
tion. This is a matter that could be easily decided by the letters. 

When the Indians came to Helena to this trial, those who came 
from the agency stopping in Billings, when they got to Billings, Big 
Medicine received a letter from Secretary Garfield. Big Medicine 
is the chief of police of the Indians. The Indians saw the letter and 
told us about it. I did not see the letter. I would like to see that. 
letter. I would lke to have it produced. 

Then, there was the Rev. McCullough in Billings. You know him? 

Senator Dixon. I have heard of him. ' 

Mrs. Grey. You know he is a fine man. He is the man who led 
the crusade against gambling, and closed up all the wine rooms there. 
You know he is pretty well spoken of, do you not? 

Senator Drxon. I have heard of him. 

Mrs. Grey. You never heard anything against him. He is a young 
clergyman, very well thought of. Just at the time of this grand jury 
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at Helena he had a call to the Presbyterian Church in Helena. I 
don’t remember the name of the church now. You remember the 
one that is vacant there? . 

Senator Dixon. No. 

Mrs. Grey. It is the largest church in Helena. He had this call 
to go to that church. 

enator Drxon. Hasn’t he disappeared right recently ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. Mr. Reynolds wrote a letter to the county attor- 
ney in Billings when I was trying to get Lucy out of jail. The way 
I know it was, we were in Mr F ohnson’s office we were going to 
bring a suit to get Lucy out of jail. We found out it would cost $300 
or $400 and take two or three months. Mr. Johnson called up the 
county attorney, and he read, over the telephone, to Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Sniffen was in the office too, this letter from Mr. Reynolds, in which 
he said he was going to keep Lucy in jail, because this “ preacher, who 
had now taken to the tall timbers for safety,” had been meddling in 
the matter. 

Senator Dixon. Where is this minister now ? 

Mrs. Grey. He has gone to the Holy Land. 

Senator Drxon. Did he go rather suddenly ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; not a bit. This is one of the things that I want to 
nail right down here. . | 

Senator Dixon. I have just heard a rumor this week. 

Mrs. Grey. I don’t doubt you heard it. I want to tell you just 
where the rumor came from. These are the sort of means that Mr. 
Bair uses. When I was arrested they could not get a thing in-any of 
the papers. You know the papers are all owned there; Mr. Moss, or 
Charlie Bair, or some one else interested owns every paper up there. 
I have some clippings to show that they run them. They could not 

ta word in the paper. My letters were not mailed, and there I was 
in jail. Mr. McCollough did not know me. fFhad just met him; that 
was all. He knew Mr. Burgess on the reservation. I only knew Mr. 
Burgess casually. He knew I was in jail and he came to see me; and 
he went to the different papers and tries to get them to publish it. 
He thought it was such an outrage I was there. But when they 
would not, he preached a sermon on it. The sermon that he 
preached—I have it—was sent to Mr. Herbert Welsh. That is the 
way—that was the beginning of my connection with the Indians’ 
Rights Association. It was through this sermon that Mr. McCol- 
lough preached. It was through this sermon that Mr. McCollough 
preached that it was known that I had disappeared. 

There was a woman there with whom he was very closely associated 
in church work. She was an intimate friend of his and was an 
elderly lady. They called her the mother of the church. She had 
two or three daughters. I can not think of the name of the daughter 
against whom this awful rumor was sent. Anyway she is the cousin 
of the wife of Mr. Wm. H. Johnson. There was much scandal! about 
it. It was just circulated around there, and it was hard to find where 
the thing came from. It was an abominable story that was started. 
Mr. Johnson took the matter up, and he and Mr. McCullough followed 
it down, and just before I came to Billings, Mr. Johnson said that he 
went to Charlie Bair, saying, “ We have traced all these stories back 
to you.” And his reply was: “I didn’t know it was your wife’s 
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cousin, or I would not have done it.” Mr. Johnson is now in Billings, 
and you are perfectly welcome to write, and I wish you would write, 
Senator Dixon, to him on this subject, if you wish to find anything 
more out about it. 

In the meantime, Mr. McCullough had this call to Helena. He was 
' the pastor of a little mission church in Billings, and he had the call 
to go to this big church in Helena. He had made arrangements, with 
the Presbyterian Board of Missions, I think, now, I may not be night, 
but it was some Presbyterian board, in the East, to go to the Holy 
Land for them and to make this tour. He was to do something for 
them. I do not know the terms of the agreement, and I do not know 
what it was, but it can be easily found out. He was to go for them, 
and it had been arranged, probably a year before. He made a trip 
to see them, and when he came back he said he would not go to 
Helena. He said: “No, I will not leave Billings, as long as this 
story is here; I am going to stay here.” His friends in the Kast said 
it was a very foolish thing for him to do; that he should go away 
and they would attend to it. There is not a finer and better man in 
the whole United States than the Rev. Mr. McCullough. 

Senator Dixon. That had been my impression of him. 

Mrs. Grey. These are the methods by which these people pratect 
themselves on the reservation. Any one, red or white, who in any 
way, shape, or manner opposes the operations of these people have 
Just these things happen to them. ° 

There was another one of the grand jurvmen—I will tell you a little 
story of what they did. He is a Mr. Drake, in Billings. JI think he 
has a grocery store, or is In some way engaged in business in Bill- 
ings. He was on this grand jury. He was one of the seven who 
stood out that they would not indict me. The day after the grand 
jury had finished their deliberations I met Mr. Drake, the 
first time I had known him by name. I had seen him in the jury 
room, but did not know anything about him. He was very much 
distressed. He had just had final notice from the First National 
Bank, of which Charlie Bair was a director. When the panic came 
on it was his money that saved the bank, and he is now recognized as 
one of the principal men of the bank. And Mr. Drake had been told 
that if he voted against my indictment that he could be ready to 
take up his note that day. 

Senator Dixon. Do you know who told him that? 

Mrs. Grey. He is in Billings, and you can find it out from him. 
He didn’t say just-——— 

Senator Dixon. He told you this himself? 

Mrs. Grey. He told me this in the presence of Mr. Sniffen and Mr. 
Peterson, who was also on the grand Jury. When I got down to 
Helena I told Mr. Yagen about this, and he said that he would see 
that he didn’t have to pay his note. 

These are the forms of intimidation that the people used. Mr. 
E. L. Dana, I suppose he is a man who is worth a good many million 
dollars, he is one of the very big cattle men, principal lessor. He has 
paid $70,000 in the last five years on the Crow Reservation. He came 
to Helena and testified, as 1 had said he probably would testify, that 
Henry was running more cattle than he ought to run. Mr. Dana 
told these grand jurymen that he might as well get out of the Crow 
Reservation. Fred Server, who keeps the hotel at Billings—— 
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Senator Dixon. At Billings or the. agency ? 

Mrs. Grey. At the agency. He told these grand jurymen he would 
have to leave the Crew: Reservation. Mr. Mills said: “I will have’ 
to leave.” He has already been removed. Harry Thompson said: 
“I might as well leave the country.” Every Indian who cams there 
said: “I ex to ba put back in jail when I go: back.” 

Senator Drson. Did they. tell the grand jury that? 

Mrs, Garey. Yes, they told the grand jury that. Why, it was a 
thing that you could not conceive of in the United States. 

Joe Cooper, when he came up to me, after testifying, the night he 
was going back to the reservation, and said to me: “ Mrs. Grey, I 
have tried to do right on that reservation. I believe I am going to 
my death when I go back to it now.” 

Senator Drxon. Joe is still alive, is he not? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, what is laft of him is alive; but he has had—all 
the possible treuble that could be made for a man, has heen made for 


Senator Dixon. When these canditions exist, then this Indian res- 
ervation, and may be in others, why isn’t it better to allot these In- 
dians, and get rid of all these troubles and losses? 

Mrs. Grey. That is exactly what, I would rather have done than 
anything else on Crow Reservation. I say this, that these lands be- 
lang to these Indians. If you take the lands away from them, when 
the Government promises to pay for them, as they did in the other 
allotment, do not make the treaty in such a way that a man like Sen- 
_ ator Teller, who hag been a Senator as leng as he has, when he reads 
the act through, says: “ Yes, Mrs. Grey, the money is appropriated 
and the Indians are going to be paid for this land.” This is the 
reason I have made my mistake. You take this and read it. After 
they have spent all these thousands of dollars to make this treaty 
with the Indians, and it is passed by Congress and all, at the end you 
find just one little paragraph which says that the United States does 
not hold itself responsible for paying for these lands. 

Senator Dixon. All Indian reservations are open under that same 
condition. 

Mrs. Grey. It is a miserable, dishonorable transaction, and a white 
man that would do it and do it repeatedly would be driven out of the 
country. It is a disgrace to the United States to do such a thing. I 
say if they have a right to take the land, let them do it, but do not 
go through this rigmarole of fooling the Indians with a treaty. If 
they have the right, let tham do it openly and decently; but do not 
say, “ We are going to pay you for the land,” and take it, making the 
Indian keep his side of the agreement, and then say, “We won't 


pay you.” 

Senator Curtis. The agreement provided that they should pay, and 
that was afterwards. I think that what the Indians complain of is 
the power of attorney to the agent, who claimed he had authority to 
sign, and they contend that they had never given any such authority. 

Vrs. Grey. That power of attorney. 

Senator Curris. The Government changed its policy. It had been 
buying: lands of the Indians and paying for them, and a policy was 
adepted te sell the lands and give them the proceeds, no matter how it 
was. However, this agreement was submitted, and the bill was not 
passed until after the agent, or somebody claiming to represent them, 
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showed to the committee that he had authority to make the change, 
and the change was made. 

Mrs. Grey. That is my idea, and that 1s the reason I have been 
persecuted as I have. Now, where is that power of attorney? Can it 

roduced here? 

enator Drxon. I think you are in error in that. I do not think 
there was anything like that. I think it was something that some of 
the Indians were reported to have executed to him while the confer- 
ence was on with the old commission. 

Mrs. Gray. That was the one that was used in the bill that Sen- 
ator Mondell put through. 

Senator Dixon. Mrs. Grey, let me say to you as these Indians’ 
friend, that these Crow Indians will get double dollar for dollar 
under the bill that Congress passed than what they agreed to. 

Mrs. Grey. Give it to us before we are all dead ? 
oer Drxon. I think the wisdom of the Indian Office and 

e—— . 

Mrs. Grey. I have an absolute contempt for the Indian Office 
since I have read this beet sugar proposition. | 

Senator Dixon. Some of us do not agree with you. That was all 
discussed with the President—this Crow bill. 

Mrs. Grey. It is that much morse for the President. 

Senator Dixon. I think you are speaking without knowing what 
you are speaking about. Let me say to you that the Crow Indians 
will get $2 for this land for every $1. 

Mrs. Grey. You mean the Department will get it. The Indians 
won't get it. 

Senator Dixon. No. The Indians will get it. 

Mrs. Grey. You take the treaty of 1891: Where did that money 
go to? Did the Indians get it? Take the treaty of 1882. Did the 

ndians get that money ? 

Senator Drxon. I think they did. 

Mrs. Grey. It was spent. 

Senator Dixon. It was paid out. 

Mrs. Grey. It was paid out. 

Senator Dixon. It all went on the books. 

Mrs. Grey. I never denied that. 

Senator Dixon. You are criticising an act of Congress without 
knowing what was in that act. | 

Mrs. Grey. No, I am not. 

Senator Dixon. Do you know what it provided for? 

Mrs. Grey. Which was that? 

Senator Dixon. The last act. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; I have read it over a good many times. 

Senator Dixon. It provides a payment. of $4 an acre for the lands. 

Mrs. Grey. What I say, Senator Dixon, is that the agreements that 
are made are all right; I am not saying anything about the agree- 
ments; but I am complaining of the way in which they are carried 
out. 

Senator Dixon. I am not responsible for that. I say the Indians 
will get $2,000,000, where they agreed to sell the land for $1,100,000. 

Mrs. Grey. I am not saying that the Department will not get that 
money. The Department will get it, but it is that much more money 
for corruption. 
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Senator Dixon. You are making a pretty broad charge. I am not 
responsible for the Secretary of the Interior or the Indian officers. 

Mrs. Grey. I would be sorry to be. You say that I am saying 
things that I do not know anything about. I copied this to show 
what these appropriations were for. This is an act of April 11, 1882; 
an act to accept and verify, and so on. This is the allotment act of 
1882, as it is called. This is where the money is to go: 

In addition to annuities and sums for provisions and clothing, stipulated and 
provided for in the statutes, treaties, and Inws, the United States hereby 
agrees to appropriate annually for twenty-five years the sum of thirty thousand 
dollars, to be expended under the direction of the President for our benefit, to 
assist us, to erect houses, to procure seeds, fences, and stock, or in cash. 

Now, this is actually the money to be spent for improvements. You 
will find that when the next bill went throygh there was $5,000 ap- 
propriated to replace the improvements that the Indians aban- 
doned in ceding their land. Now, didn’t that pretty nearly acknowl- 
edge that there were not any improvements on that reservation ? 

, That is what I say. The books are beautifully kept. I am not 
saying a word about the books. I say, look at the reservation itself; 
look at the Indian. 

Here is this power of attorney. If we could just get the power 
of attorney. 

Senator Curtis. Here is what I want to call your attention to. 
The first act or the agreement that was submitted to Congress—in 
that agreement the Government agreed to pay to these Indians for 
the reservation $1,150,000 as follows—— 

Senator Dixon. That is the one. 

Senator Curtis. While that was pending it was changed, and the 
second article was made to read as follows: 

In consideration of the land ceded, granted, relinquished, as aforesaid, the 


United States stipulates and agrees to pay to the Indians the sum hereinafter 
provided for, etc. 


Senator Dixon. They had that old treaty for the basis. 

Mrs. Grey. The Department never explained anything to the In- 
dians. It said, “ We can take your lands.” It was dishonorable if 
is wasn’t anything else. 

Mr. Dalby makes a statement about that power of attorney. The 
following is taken from Mr. Dalby’s report, in which he refers to this 
power of attorney : 


In 1899 the tribe signed a “treaty” with commissioners appointed by the 
United States for that purpose, proposing to sell to the United States the north- 
ern end of the reservation, about one-third of its entire area. The price set upon 
the land by this ‘‘treaty”’ was $1,150,000, which the Commissioner figured 
would amount to something less than $1 an acre. The treaty made somewhat 
elaborate provisions as to the application of this fund. It also contained the 
following provision: ‘“ Should any article in the agreement fail of confirmation 
by Congress, then the whole shall be null and void.” 

This treaty was signed by Charles G. Hoyt, James N. McNeely, and Benjamin 
F. Barge, Commissioners on behalf of the United States, and by Pretty Eagle, 
Plenty Coos, Two Leggins, and 555 other members of the Crow tribe. 


Senator Paynter. It is the same Plenty Coos? 
Mrs. Grey. Yes; and he is a mighty fine old man. 


In April, 1901, at the suggestion of the Indian Office, the tribe made a formal 
amendment to the treaty to meet the views of a Congressional committee in 
regard to water rights. Again, in March, 1902, a Congressional committee sug- 
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gested various minor amendments in the treaty, to which the then agent, John 
HD. Bdwards, was in Washingten at the time, agreed on Dehalf of the tribe, 
by virtue of a power of attorney which was sent to him in response to his 
telegraphic request. ; 

_oesn’t that sound as if it was made at that time? 

Senator Dixon. What is the date of that? 

Senator SuTHERLAND. 1901. 

Mrs. Grey. No; I am not sure about that. This was in 1902, when 
the bill was passed, in 1902. 

Senator Drxon. What bill was that? . 

Mrs. Grrr. Bill of March, 1902. 

A Congressional committee suggested various minor amendments in the 
treaty, to which ‘the then agent, John E. Edwards, who was in Washington at 
the time, agreed on behalf of the tribe, by virtue of a power of attorney which 
was sent him in response to his telegraphic request. 

Senator Drxon. That was before this bill was passed by Congress; 
before I was a Member of Congress. 

Mrs. Grey. I don’t think this is the one. This is April 27, 1901. ° 


Again, in March, 1902, a Congressional committee suggested various minor 
amendments in the treaty, to which the then agent—— 

Now, you remember that. 

Senator Curtis. Go right ahead. 

Mrs. Grey. There are two treaties (continuing to read) : 
to which the then agent, John E. Edwards, who was in Washington at the time, 
agreed on behalf of the tribe, by virtue of a power of attorney which was sent 
to him in response to his telegraphic request. 

It appears here that there were two powers of attorney. I know 
that the first one was made with the Indians, and it was all right; 
that was for the water right—water to be taken out to be used for 
irrigation. You just read this. There must be two powers of at- 
torney here. 

In April, 1901, at the suggestion of the Indian Office, the tribe made a formal 
amendment to the the treaty to meet the views of a Congresstonal committee in 
regard to water rights. Again, in March, 1902, a Congressional committee 
suggested various minor amendments in the treaty, to which the then agent, 
John EK. Edwards, who was in Washington at the ttme, agreed on behalf of 
the tribe, by virtue of a power of attormaey which was sent him in responee to 
his telegraphic request. 

Senator Dixon. I think I can explain that. 

The Cuatrman. I do not see any issue. 

Senator Dixon. I do not either, except for Senator Curtis’s benefit. 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know whether that is the power of attorney. 
I think there is still another one that we have not got hold of yet. 
I think Mr. Dalby thought there was when he wrote that, because 
he speaks of there ing another one. I may be mistaken, but I think 
there is another one. en Mr. Dalby was making his investigation 
he seemed to assume that there were two powers of attorney. I knew 
_there was one, but I did not think the other was given legitimately. 

Here is the dead-land money. Under the law the dead lands are 
sold to the highest bidder, and it is all done through the Department 
of the Interior, apd the money is paid to the Department of the In- 
terior, and is deposited in certain banks that are set aside. Now, 
the time that Mr. Reynolds and I were in Billings I said that it was 
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a very strange thing that they were already making their improve- 
ments on Fort Custer, and that the Secretary of the Interior had not 
approved the sale of that land. I said it didn’t seem to me they were 
the kind of people to go ahead and make improvements unless they 
had the land, He said: “ There is $18,000 lying m our bank now.” 
I said: “ You go and pay these Indians right off;” and he did pay 
some of them quite a sum of money. I believe the money is held in 
the bank here, and it is loaned at 1 per cent per month; that 1s the 
usual rate up there. The bank pays 3 per cent for the money; and 
that is a thing that should be carefully looked into. Now, I know 
that money is held in the bank when it should be turned over to the 
Indians. 

I can cite the case of Frank Gordon. He is interested in a dead 
allotment. He is a white man, and he wants to sell this land, but he 
says, “ I am not going to sell the land and let my money he up there 
in the bank for them to draw money on. I would rather let the 
land imcrease in value as it is. He would not sell it. At the same 
time the First National Bank is willing to loan Frank Gordon 
money, and it has loaned him money, without any kind of security 
whatever, at 1 per cent per month. 

Then, there is another matter. The way the farmers on the reser- 
vation buy up the wheat from the Indians. Now, the Crow Indians 
have a contract with the Cheyennes to furnish them a certain amount 
of flour. I think the price, too, is a little higher than the market 
price. I think the investigation will show that Van Hoose is in the 

abit of buying up the wheat in his district and bulking it and send- 
ing it through the agency mill in the name of one or the other of the 
Indians. You will find two or three Indians who sell an awful lot 
of wheat to that mill, and when you look at those Indians’ surround- 
ings you will find them living in very smal! houses, with small gar- 
. dens only. I think that wheat really belongs to the different farm- 
ers. They buy it from the Indians. The farmer will hand the 
Indian a little money, and he will say, “ You have a crop grewing; 
here is $5 or $10; and before the wheat is harvested—the Indian has 
not kept very good track of the money and the farmer has—the 
farmer owns the wheat and the Indian doesn’t. 

The CHairman. What is that man’s name who is borrowmg money 
when his own money is in the bank? 

Mrs. Grey. His money was not in the bank, but he had this dead 
allotment. He can not sell on account of the restriction. This is 
Frank Gordon. 

The CHatgman. Isn’t it money that is owing to him? 

Mrs. Grey. He has got the land. 

The CuarrMan. Isn’t that money deposited in the bank? 

Mrs. Grey. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairMAN (continuing). Out of the dead allotment sale? 

Mrs. Grey..No. He would not sell the dead allotment. 

The CHatrMAN. I understood you that there was $1.800? 

Mrs. Grey. There was $1,800 of other dead allotment money. 

The CHarrman. To whom did that belong? 

Mrs. Grey. Rides a White Hip Horse, Ralph Sago, and—— 

The Cuamman. I understood you to say that Gordon was inter- 
ested in it. 
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Senator Surneruanp. Did not, Mrs. Grey, you say that this $18,000 
belonged to a couple of different Indians? 

Mrs. Grey. More than that, but these two had an interest. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You said $1,800? , 

a Grey. Yes; that is, that belonged to a number of different In- 
ans. 

Senator SurHertanp. Then a portion of it was paid? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. But a portion of it still remains in the bank? 

Mrs. Grey. That I do not know. Much more has come in since. 

Senator SurHERLAND. Do you mean to say that a portion of it has 
not been paid to the Indians, which remains somewhere? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know where it is. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You do not know anything about that? 

Mrs. Grey. No. I know that these two Indians did get their pay- 
ment at one time. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. What was there about the farmers buying of 
the Indians? Do you mean to say that the farmers employed on the 
reservation by the Government make purchases of wheat directly 
from the Indians? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; both Connolly and Van Hoose. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. How many farmers are there, only the two? 

Mrs. Grey. Eight, I think. 

heenator SuTHERLAND. Eight farmers. You say all of them do 
that 

Mrs. Grey. Oh, I don’t think they do. I don’t think Tim Bur- 
bank buys wheat even. 

Senator SuTHertanp. Is it your information that they are in the 
habit of doing that, or only occasionally ? 

Mrs. Grey. I think it is the regular habit to do it. Iam quite sure 
that Connolly does it, from my own information—from my own 
knowledge. They were down at the agency at Christmas time, and 
Mr. Connolly was there with his daughter, and she asked him if he 
had got the money yet. And he looked at her and frowned. She 
said: “ Did you get it, papa? ” and he took her out. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Her father is one of the farmers? 

Mrs. Grey. Her father is Mr. Connolly. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Did you call the attention of the Indian 
Office to this matter ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. Mr. Dalby commented on it. 

Senator SutHertanp. Did Mr. Dalby investigate that, do you 
know ; make any report on that? 

Mrs. Grey. Not in the extract that I have, he did not. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Well, you have read the entire report ? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I have not read the entire report. The same is 
done with horses as is done with wheat. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You mean the farmers purchasing horses 
.from the Indians? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, Senator Sutherland, only the horse buyers whom 
the farmers are willing should be there can go in and buy horses, 
and those who want to come in and buy horses can not. They sa 
they have to “stand in” with the farmers before they can do it. tt 
is a fact that only certain buyers can come in. It isn’t there now, 
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but a few years ago it was so that they would round up the horses 
and sell them for an Indian; if the Indian would not sell his horses, 
the policemen did for him. 

Senator SurHerLanp. You don’t know that the farmers merel 
marked the wheat for the Indians, but you mean that they buy it 
directly from them ? 

Mrs. Grey. Buy it directly from them. 

Senator SurHertanp. And then sell it? The farmers themselves 
sell it to the mills? 

Senator Curtis. They ship it to the grist mill in the names of the 
Indians ? . 

Mrs. Grey. In the name of the Indians. 

Senator Paynter. When you mention farmers, do you mean some 
of these men looking after the interest of the Indian for the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mrs. Grey. He is one of the employees on the reservation. I do 
not know one farmer on Crow Reservation that could possibly do 
any farming; it is absurd on the face of it, because the farmer gets 
$60 or $75 a month. If he was worth a row of pins he would make 
twice that much on his own farm. 

Senator SurHertanp. If your statement about it is correct, he is 
probably making something out of the wheat. 

Mrs. Grey. Van Hoose has a very fine ranch off the reservation. 
He has plenty of everything he wants on that ranch. 

There is another thing. I can give you the name of the man; it 
Was Frank Gordon. I will cite his case because I lived there and 
I knew him very well. He is a white man, and you can locate him. 
He has very fine white-faced cattle; he feeds them and keeps them 

rime beef. Out there they. ship the cattle all in one shipment. 
Of course, from the stock yards every animal that is shipped is 
billed by the different brand; they do not bill them in bulk, Ant the 
agent ships them in bulk, and he pays the Indians pro rata. For 
instance, Carl Leiter’s rack-bones, that can hardly stand up to get 
to Chicago, brings the same price as Frank Gordon’s prime steers 
do. That is not very much of an inducement to an Indian to have 
good stock. 

Another thing. When they are shipping cattle or horses—of 
course, as I have told you, the Indians’ cattle are mixed all together 
with the lessors’ cattle. I have showed you how the Indians can not 
help this. It is not their fault; it is the fault of the system. The 
cattle will be shipped, and sometimes they will get a note from Mr. 
Reynolds enclosing a check, saying the cattle were shipped under 
your brand may be months before and this is the check for it. That is 
the way they do it. He doesn’t tell them when the cattle were 
shipped, who they were shipped to, or where they were sold. They 
are not allowed to know anything. Of course, the Indians do not 
like that. 

Well, now, I do not think of anything else I have got to say. 

Senator Brown. Do you want this bunch of letters to go in. 

Mrs. Grey. Anything Senator Clapp wants can go in. 

Senator Paynter. I want to ask you one question. I do not know 
whether it will cast any light upon this issue, but you have been 


———— 
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referring to the Burlington Railroad interest. What mterest has it 
m this reservation or the management ? 

Mrs. Grey. Whatever it has, it is sub rosa, but it is a very power- 
ful one. For mstance, a great many of the Indians stock are killed, 
and they have tried every way to get damages, but they never can. 
The railroad kills stock, hundreds of them, through the course of a 
year, but they can not get any damages. 

Senator Paynter. The reason I asked you this question is because 
I read a letter that I want to put in myself; a letter which says that 
the railroad company receives more for transportation of freight for 
the Government there than individuals pay for like service. Is there 
any suspicion of charges of that kind 

rs. Grey. That is something that I do not know anything about. 

Senator Paynter. I am not making that charge. I just saw that 
letter this morning. 

Mrs. Grey. The Burlington Railroad and the Lincoln town site 
are one, practically—fingers of the hand of which are also the Amal- 
gamated and Standard Oil, I believe. 

Senator SurHEeritanD. The Indians are not prevented from bringing 
suits, when the stock are killed, against the railroad. 

Mrs. Grey. That is one of the things I wanted to speak about. They 
have the right to bring suits; and that is one of the things that I am 
going to ask ‘very much in the name of the Indians that they be al- 
owed to bring these suits. No, an Indian cannot bring a suit. 

Senator Suruervanp. Legully he can. . 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, legally; but actually he cannot. 

Senator Dixon. Is the right of way fenced in over the reserva- 
tion . 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; but they have no guards or anything of that kind. 
It rums right through their grazing district. John Frost had eight 
horses killed a year ago, and he has been trying to get damages ever 
since, but he can not. 

Senator SurHer.tanp. Of course, the mere fact that cattle are 
killed by railroad does not entitle the owner to damages. 

Mrs. Grey. No; but they have asked to have these things investi- 
gated. I do not think there has been any instance where it has been 

one. 

The Cuarrman. Does any Senator want to ask any questions? 

No response. ) 
he Cuatrman. You may be excused, Mrs. Grey, but you do not 
have to leave the room. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL G. REYNOLDS. 


Samugi G. Reyno.ps, after having been first duly sworn, testified 
as follows: 


The Crarrman. State your name in full. 

Mr. Reyrnoips. Samuel G. Reynolds. 

The CHairman. Occupation. 

Mr. Reynotps. United States Indian agent. 

(At this pomt it was decided to defer the further examination of 
Mr. Reynolds until some later time.) 
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STATEMENT OF PLENTY (OOS. 


Pienty Coos, an Indian, first being duly sworn, testified as fol- 
lows through Frank Shively, an interpreter: 


The CrHarrman. What is your name? 

Prienry Coos. Plenty Coos. 

The Crratruaan. How old are you? ° 

Puienty Coos. He is not sure; he is between 59 and 60. 

The Caarzaan. Where do you live? 

Pienty Coos. He lives on the Crow Reservation, at a place called 
Pryor Creek. 

e CHairnMAN. Are you one of the chiefs or head ‘men ? 

PLenty Coos. There ure several chiefs there, but he is considered 
the leading chief of the whole tribe, and he looks after the interests 
of the whole tribe, the old as well as the young. 

The Cuarmrman. Do you want to make any statement to the com- 
mittee? 

PLenty Coos. He wanted to be here and to be present when this 
cemmittee meets, and wanted to be here to see you people now who 
are here, and he feels relieved of the expectation that he was being 
held back by the committee; but he is here now, and he would hke 
to make a few statements. 

Senator Drxon. I would suggest that you ask him under what 
authority he comes. Let us get his theory of why he came here. 

The Cratrman. If that 1s considered material. 

Senator Dixon. I thmk rt is, m view of the statements that have 
been made. 

The Cuamman. Why did you come to Washington? 

Pienty Coos. He says that he was busy, occupied with other mat- 
ters, and then in developing his own allotments, etc., etc., and when 
there was a bill existing m the Senate throwing open the reserva- 
tion he asked to come here, and he was permitted to come. 

The CHatrman. Did they have a council? 

Pienty Coos. They had ‘a council of two days and two nights. 

The CHAIRMAN. o called the council? 

Pienty Coos. Inspector McLaughlin. 

The Cuarrman. How many Indians were there? 
bh Pienty Coos. A little less than 100 leading men of the reservation, 

e says. 

The Onarmman. Does he know who selected them to come to the 
council? . 

Pienty Coos. He received notice from the agency office, stating 
to send leading men of the whole reservation; the very best of the 
tribal representatives. 

The Crarrman. Well, who selected these men that went to the 
council; who picked them out? 

James Hitt. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
should like to make the suggestion that Carl Leiter translate the 

estions in Indian to Plenty Coos. That is the way we have been 

ving before, and it was satisfactory. And that Mr. Shively trans- 
hate the Indian to the committee. 
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Cart Lzrrer, an Indian, first being sworn, translated the following 
questions to Plenty Coos: 

The Cuarrman. What the committee wants to know 1s how these 
men were selected that went to the council. 

Pienty Coos. They had a meeting together, and they selected the 
representatives from each district. There are five districts on the 
reservation, and they were all fully informed, and the meeting was 
held, and these representatives were selected and sent to the agency 
for this big éouncil.: 

~The CHarrman. Did the council keep any record, any written rec- 
ord of these proceedings ? 

Prenty Coos. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Who kept the record ? 

Mr. Suivety. That stenographer was Fred Miller, and I got one 
of the papers myself. 

The CuHairman. Have you got it with you? 

Mr. Suivety. Yes, sir. [Produces paper. ] 

The CHatrman. You know that is the record of the proceedings 
of the council ? 

. Suivety. Yes, sir; that is the record of the whole proceedings, 
from page 1 to page 45, I believe. . 

The CorATRMAN. Who kept it, do you know? 

Mr. Suivety. I kept that myself. 

(The same is hereto annexed and marked. See “ Exhibit J. McL. 
No. 1,” p. 771, et seq.) 

The Cuarrman. I suggest, in the absence of any question as to the 
authority, that that probably is sufficient procedure. How many were 
delegated. to come heref 

r. SHivety. The names'are in this record. 

The CHarmman. Well, you can withdraw the question. 

Pienty Coos. There were 7 names mentioned, but he had to go 
back on some immediate work—went back to Pryor, where he lived ; 
and there was another meeting that took place afterwards, and he 
doesn’t know as to that. 

The Cuarrman. Well, the names appear here? 

Pienty Coos. All these delegates. Of course, we didn’t come here 
of our own volition; we were selected by the tribe. 

The Cuarman. Well, now, what is it that you want to say to the 
committee ? 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Before he passes that point. JI understand 
that he says there were 7 selected, but they went back and others were 
selected. What is all about that? , 

Mr. Suivety. Well—— 

Senator Paynter. Suppose you ask the question and let him an- 
swer it. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Ask him first how many are here now. 

Prenty Coos. Nine here. 

Senator Sutmertanp. Ask him if they were selected at this first 
meeting that he speaks about. 

Pienty Coos. The selection was made at the first meeting of the 
council, where the names were mentioned, and they were elected; 
but afterwards there was another request made officially by one o 
the districts that was not represented, and they made this request 
through Inspector McLaughlin. 
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Senator SurHEerLanp. Ask him, then, if the 7 that were selected at 
this first meeting are here now. 

Pienry Coos. All, excepting one. 

Senator SurHERLAND. 81x of them are here, then ? 

PLENTY . Yes, sir. One of the districts over there was rep- 
resented by three delegates, and one district did not share in num- 
ber, so they discarded one to give the one district a representative. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Well, I do not care for the process, but ask 
him whether six of these seven men are here now. 

Pienty Coos. Yes, sir. 

Senator SurHer.anp. That is all I want. 

The CHamman. Well, then, tell him to go ahead and tell the com- 
mittee what he wants. 

Prienty Coos. There is but one object that he is here for, nothing 
else. There is a bill pending opening up this reservation; he is here 
on that account; he is not here for anything else. He wants to talk 
over this land proposition, to show you gentlemen why he objected 
to it, the reasons and his arguments for it. He is going to show you 
plainly the facts of the whole matter, openly. 

Senator Paynter. I should like to ask him a question. Ask him 
who suggested at this council meeting—the one that he attended— 
the names of the delegates who are here, the six that are here. 

Pienty Coos. They were selected and elected by the council, the 
general council; don’t know exactly who gave the names, but they 
were elected and voted upon by the council. 

The CHamman. He said something about somebody going away. 
Ask him about that. 

Puienty Coos. The first meeting was held—that is, each district 
had a meeting, and he was selected to go to the general council, and 
he and several others came down there, and after the council, which 
took two days and two nights, was over and everything was done 
away with, he took the train back to his own place. That is what 
he had reference to. 

The Cuareman. Anything further, Mr. Paynter? 

Senator Paynter. Nothing. 

The CHamman. Tell him to go on. He started in to say why he 
didn’t want the treaty. 

Pienty Coos. The bill wherein the Crow Reservation is to be 
thrown open, and he is here to tell you his reasons why he is going 
to object. He is going to show you everything, show you the facts 
as they are, and he is going to tell it one by one as it comes to him, 

@ says. 

The CHarrMan. Well, go ahead. 

Pienty Coos. Right now he is right at the crisis from the old to 
the new; that is, the mode of living. He discarded the old and is 
going to live as a farmer; he is going to work his allotment and 
everything else; he has got cattle and horses, and he has got children, 
and he and the young people will occupy those lands, and he wants 
to save and use those lands themselves. The land is ours; we have 
cattle and horses to utilize every foot of that land for our own cattle 
and our own children, you see. 

- He is here to tell the truth, and he is sworn to tell the truth. He 
is going to tell you the truth, and keep back nothing. He is just going 
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to open himself to you and. tell. you gentlemen how the thing ie, so 
you might know. 

The CuarrMan. Go on; we are waiting. . ; 
Prenty Coos. All the Indians are allotted, occupying all the river 
courses. and. all the creeks, etc, and there is no possible chance- for 
any homesteader or any white man to come and occupy those hills. 
They could not make a living on those bare hills, because we, the 
Indians, have got all the water courses and all the bottom lands, 
and, therefore, 1t would be just simply throwing that land away, prac- 
tically; and we want to occupy it as we always have, because we have 
everything—that is, the water. The water is the principal thing 
down, there, and we bave that, and we want to keep it in connection 

with the land. We want to keep both, and we will show yau. why. 

He appears here before this maeting abruptly, and he is not exactly 
in pasition to talk on. this bill now, and he wants to be excused and 
get his delegation together and talk the matter over and come up 
next day or in a few days and tell you. more fully. 

He is trying to tell you everything, as it were, from the beginning 
to the finish, of the Indian life, and he wants to more fully show. you 
why he would like to retain thase lands for himself and his children, 
because he will have use for them for his own stock, because all the 
bottom lands and the river courses are in allotments, leaving only the 
bare hills; the grazing lands and the open in that part of it is geing 
to he thrown open, and he wants.to keep those bare hills for his own 
cattle and horses. 

He will stop: now. 

The CHarrman. Well, then, his objection is not so much to the form 
of the bill as it is to the effect of opening the lands. Can you meke 
that plain to him? 

Puenry Coos. Now, he says, we have threshed. the whole thing 
from beginning to end,.and. whipped it back and forth until we seem 
to understand it; but he wants to know—supposing we object to let, 
ting of the whole reservation go, what kind of an answer would: we 
get? Can we keep our reservation after wa show you the facts that 
we object? 

The Cuarsman. You can, unless Congress opens it. 

Senator Curtis. You tell him that at the next meeting we would 
like to have him give all the objections he has against opening the res- 
ervation. 

Prewry Coos. He says he will bring: everything and show maps 
and everything else, and try ta show up all his objections as clearly as 
he can put them forth. | 

Senator Curtis. I wish you would also ask him if he wants to say 
anything abaut the horse bill. If he does, after he gets through 
with the land bill we would like to hear him on that. 

Pienty Coos. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Well, now, will he be ready to-morrow morning 
with his maps and everything? | 

Pienty Coos. All right, to-morrow morning. 

The CuarrmMan. Ten o'clock, tell him. 

Senator Drxon. I had a talk with the whole delegation the other 
evening, and what they asked me was this: If the Indians say they do, 
not want the reservation opened, can Congress open it 
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The CHarrman. Tell bum Congress can open the reservation, 
whether he wants it or not. 

Senator Curtis. That is, if Congress wants to. 

The Cuarrman. Tell him that the Supreme Court of the Wnited 
States has decided that Congress can open any of these reservations 
that it sees fit to, even if the Indians do not want them opened. That 
will answer his question, I guess. : 

Senator Dixon. Yes; that will answer it. 

Pientry Coos. Now, he heard about that. But supposing if he has 
got the land, and shows a good reason why he objects, and shows you 
people plainly why he objects, will you throw it open? 

Senator Curtis. You tell him that is what the committee wants te 
hear him on, any they will pass upon it after the hearing. 

Pienty Coos. He says he is the chief of the Crows, and considers 
himself a man, and likes te speak to a man face to face, and he shared 
with the white people the hardships of opening up the western 
country, and he ought to be granted some request from him. 

Senator Curtis. Tell him he will be heard, and heard fully. 

Puen ty Coos. He says he wants a copy of the talk to-morrow. 

The Cuarnmman. All right. Is that all? 

Puientry Coos. Yes, sir. 


The CuatrMan. We will adjourn until to-morrow morning at 10 
o’clock. 


CoMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Unitep Srates SENATE, 


April 4, 1908. 

The committee met at 10 o’clock a. m. . 
Present: Senators Clapp (chairman), Sutherland, Brandagee, 

Curtis, Brown, Dixon, Stone, and Paynter. 


STATEMENT OF MATTHEW EK. SNIFFBN—Resumed. 


MatTruew K. Syirren was recalled for further examination. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Sniffen, you may proceed with your 
testimony. 

Mr. Snirren. Mr. Chairman, I suppose the letters of protest 
regarding Mr. Dalby, and the one in which I transmitted that letter 
that came to me from the Crow Indians, will be made part of the 
record later on? 

The CuaisMan. Not unless you desire it. 

"Mr. SnurFen. I would desire that that be done. 

The witness here offered in evidence paper marked ‘‘Exhibit 
M. K. S. No. 2,” and the same is received. 

He also offered in evidence paper marked ‘‘ Exhibit M. K. S. No. 3,” 
and the same is received. 

He also offered in evidence paper marked ‘‘ Exhibit M. K. S. No. 4,” 
and the same is received. 

Mr. SniFFBN. Some affidavits were filed with you, I believe, by 
Mr. Brosius. I refer to those affidavits in one of these exhibits 
relating to the investigation of what they called the unfortunate lack 
of restraint on the part of Mr. Dalby with relation to the Crow inves- 
tigation. 
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The CuarrMAN. You say there was an affidavit filed with the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. 

[Note.—The several affidavits were forwarded to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs.] 

Mr. SNIFFEN. In my statement of two days ago, it was mostly 
covering the fact that information which had come to us largely to a 
certain extent in the line of what Mrs. Grey has been layi efore 
you. We endeavored to make the attempt to verify that per- 
sonal examination and, as I stated, this we were not permitted 1 to do 
by the Department or its representatives. I might add also that 
that was the first time in the history of our association, going back 
twenty-five years, that we have not had free access to an Indian 
reservation. 

Now, as to conditions on the Crow Reservation. Of course I am 
unable to speak from personal knowledge. Things may or may not 
be as asserted, but that is one of the things we would like very much 
to know. If the charges have any foundation in facts it will be very 
easy to ascertain it. 1 think I am safe in saying that there has been 
no real, thorough investigation of affairs at the Crow Agency. The 
very fact that Mr. Dalby practically at the beginning of his examina- 
tion swore at Joe Cooper of itself was enough to show that he did not 
possess the proper temperament for such an important position. 
Anyone who knows Indians will readily understand that you can lead 
them more easily than you can drive them, and his methods seem to 
be those of driving. Many of the Indians feel that they are being 
wronged and are unable to secure any redress, as I said this morning, 
due to misunderstandings on their part in some instances, or caused 
by real grievances. 

The CHarrMAN. When you say many of the Indians feel aggrieved 
you refer to statements which Indians had made to you? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Please give their names. 

Mr. SNIFFEN. For instance, Jim Carpenter, Joe Cooper, Packs-the- 
Hat, Yellow Crane, Bad Heart, Ben Spotted Horse, Spotted Rabbit, 
Hides and Wet. 

The CHarrman. What was the nature of their complaint to you? 

Mr. SnrFFen. It was general. For instance, there were four of 
these Indians I saw at Parkman; each one made the statement like 
this: We were sitting in the little schoolhouse there, and they said, 
‘‘Suppose you were here, comfortably seated, and heard a child 
outside in the cold suffering and crying, what would you do?’ I 
said: ‘‘I would go to help that child.” They said: ‘‘We are just 
like a child. e are helpless; we want you to help us.’”’ The 
grievances were in the nature of what has been covered by the state- 
ment of Mrs. Grey. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, we would like to have you tell us, as nearly 
as you can, what these Indians complained of to you? 

Mr. SnirFEN. They complained that they could not get their 
rights; for instance, one of them spoke of horses being interfered 
with; not being able to sell them; and in another case where the 
cattle were allowed to roam over their land they stated that they 
had made a complaint to the agent, but Ro action was taken. ‘They 
were also very much opposed, and they felt that this was a grievance, 
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to the matter of attempting to throw open the land, through the bill 
which has been mentioned, and the proposition to form a horse- 
breeding corporation. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Did these Indians make any complaitt to you 
of a specific character? 

Mr. SnrFFEN. Not at that time. Those that I am speaking of had 
only & short time, and they were afraid that if it were known they 
were talking to me they would be arrested. 

The CHarrMAN. Did they say they were afraid? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir; they did. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what we want you to state, whatever was 
said, so that we may know what was said, as distinguished from 
what you may have drawn as a deduction. 

Mr. SNiFFEN. For instance, they were speaking especially of the 
council or meeting that had been held at the agency. acks-the-Hat, 
for instance, told me he wanted the delegation to Washington opposed. 
He said it was not the wish of the Indians to have the reservation 
opened, nor to have the horse-breeding proposition fe through. Yel- 
low Crane also stated that he had never consented to give anybody 
authority to take his lands, and yet they are going to take it away. 
He said: ‘‘Help us until you see that we get our rights.’’ He said: 
“Stay with us till the end.” Another one of the Indians, Ben Spotted 
Horse, said that he thought there was some fraud going on at the 
council. He does not know for certain, but he thinks there may have 
been some forging done with regard to the names, and he says if there 
is any fraud he wanted to check it. He got to the agency after the 
council was over, and says that there was not the scratch of a pen 
giving any names, that there were about 75 at this council. Black 
Heart made the statement that it was the Crow Indian Lodge that 
were trying to hold the land for the Indians, and not to let it go, and 
that he was opposed to both bills. Joe Cooper said he was opposed 
to both bills, and there was no general call for a meeting. It is 
claimed that Inspector McLaughlin stated that he notified the Indians 
to come, and Mr. Cooper says this is not the case. Certainly there 
were not more than 75 there. Jim Carpenter states that before the 
council closed on the second day—I think that was February 12—all 
got up and protested against the horse- breeding pro osition, and 
told Frank Shively that there was a scheme to fool the Indians in 
some way, and he said if the Indians wanted to find out the truth 
whether they can force us to sell our lands or not, we will go to Wash- 
ington and ask the President. If he, as President, says they can, we 
ought to fix it more satisfactorily. Jim was giving me an account of 
the version of the council there, and he said in the afternoon of the 
same day Plenty Coos spoke about as follows: “All the words I said 
yesterday are just like a man that spits and coversit up. I withdraw 
allI said. I did not say yes, and I did not say no. I want to see the 
President, but right now I refuse.’”” That is Plenty Coos’s statement. 
This, Mr. Carpenter says, relates to both bills—that Plenty Coos did 
not want to listen or say anything, and wanted to see the President 
before he came to a conclusion about it. Jim Carpenter also states 
that Inspector McLaughlin told the Indians that they could not help 
themselves in this matter; that they were going to take the land away 
from them, whether they wanted it or not, it was going to be thrown 
open. 

89910—S. Doc. 445, 60-1—_—-12 
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Senator Curtis. Who said that the inspector said that? 

Mr. SnirFen. Jim Carpenter states that Mr. McLaughlin told the 
Indians that they could not help themselves in this matter; that they 
are going to take the land from them whether they wanted it or not. 
It was going to be thrown open, and, according to Jim Carpenter, 
Horace Long Bear said: ‘‘We want to send those who help them- 
selves; we want to send the boys who are not bought; we do not 
want to send anybody who is bought.” All the Indians to 
this. After supper time, when the next meeting was called, Frank 
Shively, Big Medicine, Miller, and Fire Bear were all there together. 
They were writing out names. Fire Bear called out six names and 
said: ‘‘These are the ones we want to send.”’ He said: “I want you 
to be quiet. I am going to announce the ones who are to go to 
Washington.” That was the delegation. Fire Bear, one of the 
policemen, said to Jim Carpenter: ‘“‘“You sit down; you have no 
voice in this.’ He meant, you should not have a voice in this. 
And, according to Jim, that scared the others, and nobody wanted to 
talk afterwards about the bills. 

The CHarrMan. Was this statement of the. policeman made in 
your presence? 

Mr. SnirFren. No, sir. 

ihe w. It is your recital of what occurred in the council, 
is it 

Mr. Snirren. Yes. Jim further says that whenever any of our 
people got up to talk about the matter Clerk Miller, who was report- 

the council, did not take down their names. 
enator Paynter. When did this occur? 

Mr. Snirren. That was in last February; I think it was about the 
12th or 13th. Packs-the-Hat is said to have remarked, by Jim Car- 
penter, at this meeting: ‘“ We do not give any authority or any power 
to anyone; we just send them there to fight it and listen.””’ He asked 
if Joe Martinez would go as representing the Lodge Grass district. 
Yellow Brow also wanted Joe Martinez to go. This is from Jim Car- 

enter: “When any of our people got up to talk against the matter, 
Glerk Miller who was reporting the council, did not take down their 
names. I am sure that Frank Shively did not properly interpret.” 
Scratches-his Face wanted McLaughlin to raise his hand, that the 
President sent him, but he refused to do this. Mclaughlin said he 
raised his hand every four years when he took the oath of office. He 
was willing to convince the Indians in any other way, but not to swear; 
and also told them that he had been in the service for twenty-eight 
years, and that ought to be sufficient to convince the Indians he was 
right. This caused a doubt among the Indians that the President had 
sent him. All the time that Inspector Dalby was amongst the Indians 
he was constantly raising his hand. The Indians were told by One 
Star (a policeman) according to Jim Carpenter, that if Joe Cooper or 
Joe Martinez made a talk, they ought not to be listened to. 

Now this is a statement that was made to me by Joe Cooper, who 
was present when Jim Carpenter was telling this to me, and he agreed 
with what was said at that time on the subject. 

Horace Long Bear wanted McLaughlin to simplify the bills so the 
Indians would understand them. There was nothing said of it and 
McLaughlin did not answer the question. 

On February 9, while I was at Helena, I received a telegram from 
Hides stating that ‘‘ Plenty Coos, Bell Rock, and Old Crane called to 
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Crow Agency; something wrong.” That was evidently regarding the 
council or meetang, and it shows on the face of it that these Indians did 
not know that the council was being held. Shall I submit this as an 
exhibit? 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

The paper is marked ‘‘ Exhibit M. K. S. No. 5.” 

Mr. Suirren. And we have two other telegrams, one under date 
of February 11, addressed to Joe Cooper, as follows: 

Yes; holding the council to-day and night. 

Dave Srewart. 

I presume he sent an inquiry as to whether a council was being 
held. The other was under date of February 12, from Crow Agency, 
addressed as follows: 

TaLxine Pree, Lonvas Grass, Mt. 

Council to-day. Have Knows His Coose, Packs the Hat, Bear Claw, Bright Wing, 
and Dont Mix came at once. 

Joserx MARvINEz. 

Now, in the statement that Jim Carpenter made he said that when 
the Indians met at Lodge Grass, after the council, he said to Scolds 
the Bear: ‘“‘ You made a mistake on your side when they called us to 
go to the agency. If you knew what it was about, why didn’t you 
tell us?’ He said: “Every time you speak you must have some- 
thing to say against us. We do not know what we were called there 
for.” A number of Indians, according to this same authority, went 
to the agency on their own account, and, as I have said before, they 
held that there was no general council called. They said that Carl 
Leiter and Frank Shively were the official interpreters for Inspector 
McLaughlin. 

I have referred to Mr. Dalby's denial that he lost his temper in 
these affidavits which are on file, because it seems a great deal has 
been made of that. You may recall that he made the statement 
that he was not a , and he used that profane phrase deliberately 
and for the sake of emphasis. That seemed to convince Secretary 
Garfield that he had been able to retrieve himself with the Indians, 
according to his explanation. 

Now, those four Indians that I have mentioned—Packs the Hat, 
Bad Heart, Yeliow Crane, and one other Indian, besides Plenty Coos, 
Wet, Hides, Strikes Himself on the Head, Spotted Rabbit, and 
Upshaw, who was the interpreter at that time—they all agreed 
with the substance of Joe Cooper’s statement that Mr. Dalby did 
lose his temper, and that he swore as charged, and ordered Cooper 
to get out of the tent; and they felt that just that one thing alone 
was sufficient to destroy their confidence in him; that he could not 
take up these matters fairly, and we have taken the ground that the 
Secretary—that is, we could not vouch for the accuracy of the state- 
ment that had come to us with faith that Mr. Dalby had not been 
able to get the confidence of the Indians, and secure what they could 
say. In fect they told me, most of those Indians, that they would 
not talk to him and would not talk to any inspector that might come 
from the Department at this time. 

With regard to the general subject of Mr. Dalby, there are certain 
surface indications that seem to make one feel that the subject is by 
no means a finished one, and that is the promise of those who have 
sought to secure a hearing for the Indians. Mrs. Grey has told you 
of some of her experiences, and I need not go into that. But on the 
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occasion of our interview—that is, a committee from our associa- 
tion—with Secretary Garfield, in which we brought to his attention 
the conduct of Inspector Dolby—the subject came up in a general 
way, and I have the most vivid recollection of the Secretary stating, in 
reply to a question about Mrs. Grey, that she was an adventuress, 
and my impression 1s also corroborated by the statements of others 
of our committee who were there, inclu ing. Mr. N. D. Miller ,and 
Kk. M. Wister, both of Philadelphia, and Mr. Brosius, of Washington. 

Mr. Dalby also seems to have a most vindictive feeling against 
Mr. J. G. burgess, who has been the missionary on the reservation 
for twelve years, and he recommends that he be removed from the 
service on the ground that he is weak and that his presence there 
is really a detriment to the Indians; that he has listened to those 
who made statements and did not take pains to make sure of their 
reliability. In fact, all through Mr. Dalby’s report he seeks to dis- 
credit, as I understand it, all who made any complaint, and he seeks, 
as you may see, to give a certificate of good character to all who are 
in the investigation with him, and his report is enough itself to raise 
suspicion. When the arrest and imprisonment of Mrs. Grey was 
brought to the attention of Herbert Welch, whom you may know, he 
took pains to make inquiry as to her character and standing, and he 
received the strongest kind of letters of good character from such 
men as ex-Governor Lind, of Minnesota, Judge Ben Lindsay, of 
- Denver, Martin Hutchins, who is managing editor of the Chicago 
Journal, H. A. Reiwitch, who is one of the editors of the Chicago 
Record-Herald, and others. 

Now, to people who have been following Indian affairs it seems 
strange that the Department would reverse its general policy—I will 
call it the general policy, with reference to what has been its policy 
in the past. I have known cases of Indian agents who were guilty 
of violating United States statutes and liable to fine and imprison- 
ment, who have not been dismissed, but were simply allowed to re- 
sign from the service. Under such circumstances it 1s difficult for me, 
at any rate, to understand why, in the case of a woman whose only 
crime, if you wish to call it such, was a desire to render a helpin 
hand to those who seem unable to take their own part, she shoul 
not only be prosecuted at the instance of the Department, but ap- 
pears to be persecuted as well. I would much prefer to believe that 
the situation on the Crow Reservation is as it should be, and that 
there is no foundation for these charges; but it seems to me, under 
the present circumstances, that it is hard to believe that there is not 
something there that ought to be looked into, and if you could secure 
a proper investigation, provided that there is nothing wrong, it would 
certainly remove what you might call a halo of smoke that is hov- 
ering over the reservation at this time, and so long as it exists there 
is ound to be a condition of unrest among the Indians. If nothing 
is done to remedy the situation it is likely to become more acute. 
You know when they might have a misapprehension about a matter— 
for instance, this agreement that was made with them in 1899—they 
remember all the provisions by which they were to have a hospital 
' founded for them, cattle issued, houses built, and so on, and that this 
$1,150,000 was to be paid them. Now that was all changed. Really 
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that is the method of payment when the bill was actually enacted, 
and instead of the Government paying the money outright, it has to 
be derived from the proceeds of the sale of land. Now, whether that 
has ever been explained to them or not I do not know, but they ask 
what has become of this money, and why they do not get it. There 
is evidently some misunderstanding. 

Senator Paynter. Mr. Sniffen, will it interrupt your statement 
for me to ask you a question? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Certainly not. 

Senator Paynter. I understand your society is an organization 
that has no kind of interest in these Indian matters except to try to 
benefit and improve the condition of the Indians. 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. Now, has it the means with which it could 
send some one out there, some fair-minded, impartial man, to go 
among these Indians and get information touching this complaint 
that is made against the agency out there and against the manage- 
ment of their affairs enerall 2 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Well, it had the means to make the attempt twice. 
When Mr. Brosius went out there last summer, after Mrs. Grey had 
been arrested and Inspector Dalby was conducting the investigation 
at the time, and Mr. Brosius’s presence seemed to be obnoxious to 
him; he told him, according to Mr. Brosius’s statement, very emphat- 
ically, that he had no business on the reservation. 

The CuHarmMan. Mr. Sniffen, I presume the inquiry is suggested 
by the idea of possibly, in some form, having some one go there, an“ 
to that end the Senator would like an answer to his question, whether 
you are in position to furnish it. 

Mr. SnirFen. I would say yes. I want to say that we have sent 
two persons out there for that very purpose. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that I have covered everything I desire to 


y. 

Senator Paynter. Did Mr. Brosius represent newspapers, or sim- 
ply represent your society? 

. SNIFFEN. Mr. Brosius was our Washington agent. 

Senator Paynter. How old a man is he? 

Mr. Snrrren. About 50 or 55. 

Senator Paynrer. Has he had large experience in these matters? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir; he has been in it for nine years. 

There is one other letter, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to sub- 
mit in evidence, as showing the feeling of the Indians with regard to the 
council, that came from Arnold Casto. 

The CuarrMANn. That may be received. 
The paper is offered in evidence and marked “Exhibit M. K. S. 
re) 6 »? 


Mr. SNIFFEN. It seems to me that if everything is thoroughly 
straight on the resevation no harm could come from a proper inves- 
tigation that would bring out the facts. If there are matters that 
ought to be corrected, good will come of it. But what the commit- 
tee would think best to do I of course do not to pretend to say. 

The CHarkMAN. Have you any further statement that you desire 
to make? 

Mr. Snurren. I think I have covered everything. 


N 
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Senator Curtis. How many years have you been with the Indian 
Rights Association ? 

. SNirFEN. Twenty-four years. 

Senator Curtis. During all that time has the Department ever 
before refused to permit one of your agents to make an examination 
of an Indian reservation? 

Mr. Surrren. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Curtis. Do you desire tosay anything to the committee with 
reference to the advisability of opening up that reservation under that 
bill which is pendmg? 

Mr. Swirren. I thmk at the present time it would cause much more 
unrest among the Indians. They do not know how the provisions of 
the last agreement were carried out, and until thet is explained to 
them, at any rate, it seems to me that it would cause more unrest 
than has existed for some time. I think on general principles that 
the sooner you can do away with the reservation and the whole reser- 
vation system the better it would be for the Indians, and that they 
must be brought up to a point where they can stand on their own feet. 

Senator Curtis. But, as you understand it, they have never had 
explaimed to them the change made in the ment which was sub- 
mitted, with their consent, m 1902, I think 

Mr. SnrrFENn. The agreement was made in 1899. 

Senator Curtis. The agreement was made in 1899, but the act of 
Congress was passed in 1904. 

. SNIFFEN. In 1904; yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And they have not had explained to them the 
changes, and they do not know what changes were made, and you 
think that until that is done it would be unwise? 

Mr. Snurrin. I think so; yes, sir. And if you take the ground that 
they ought to be consulted, and that a regular council should be held 
to secure their formal consent, I can not see how the meeting that was 
held at the agency can roperly be regarded as a full or general council; 
for there were only 75 Indians there, as I am informed, and there are 
probably 450 adult males in the tribe. 

Senator Curtis. There must be 500 adult males. 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. But it does not say that a majority of the 
Indians were there. 

Senator Drxon. Do you know anything about this Indian reser- 
vation; that is, the status of the Indians at this time, Mr. Sniffen? 

Mr. Snirren. On the Crow Reservation? 

Senator Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. SNiFFEN. Not from personal knowledge; no, sir. 

Senator Dixon. As a matter of fact the Crow Reservation Indians 
are in better shape for opening their reservation than probably any 
other reservation in the West, are they not? 

Mr. SnrFren. I can not say from personal experience. 

Senator Dixon. Are not the Crow Reservation Indians allotted 
irrigated lands that have been irrigated at an expenes of $600,000? 

r. SNIFFEN. I understand that the Burke bill patents were deliv- 
ered to the agency, I think, in February or January—early im this 
year, at any rate. 

Senator Dixon. Do not the Crow Indians make a better showing, 
so far as farming operations go, in the raising of grain and hay and 
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country! 
Mr. SnirFen. As I said, I have not been over the reservation and 
can not speak from personal experience. 

Senator Dixon. Well, now, don’t you understand that these are 
the conditions on this reservation ? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. They are the conditions, according to the official 


reports. . 

nator Dixon. Is not it a matter of fact that the Crow Indians, 
since Mr. Reynolds has been their agent, have probably made a more 
wonderful showing in the matter of farming operations than any 
other Indians in the Northwest? ; 

Mr. SnirFren. I would not be prepared to say; I would not say 
yes to that extent, because I do not know. 

Senator Dixon. Have not the Crow Reservation Indians for the 
last three or four years annually held a county fair there at which 
they exhibited all their products of their farms and ranches? 

Mr. Snrrren. Yes; they have. 

Senator Dixon. And has not this fair of: the Crow Indians been 
probably the model for the Indian reservation for the Northwest, to 
show their advancement in agriculture and the conditions under 
which they live? 

Mr. SniFFENn. That is possible. The Sioux Indians at Rosebud, 
for instance, I know hold their local fairs. 

Senator Dixon. Do you want this committee to understand that 
you are against the opening of Crow Reservation! 

Mr. SnirFen. I think under the present circumstances, if you 
take the ground that the Indians’ consent should be secured, that it 
has not been secured. . 

Senator Dixon. Did you hear the statement of Chief Plenty 
Coos yesterday, when he said a little less than 100 Indians who met 
at the Crow Agency were delegated Indians from the different dis 
tricts, appointed by the Indians of the different districts, to meet 
with Major McLaughlin? 

Mr. Snirren. I was not here when the statement was made. 

Senator Drxon. If it develops that those were the facts, that at 
this council of about 100 Indians, as Chief Plenty Coos has stated, 
they were the delegated Indians from the different districts of the 
reservation, would you still say that there had not been a fair council 
held with them to consider the matter of the opening of the reser- 
vation 

Mr. SnrrFen. [f all the Indians had been notified and had not taken 
advantage of it, I would say that every effort had been made to secure 
a council. 

Senator Dixon. Now, as to Major McLaughlin—you know him? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Is it your judgment that he is a man who under- 
stands Indian affairs? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir; he has been among them long enough. 

Senator Drxon. He is a fair, honorable inspector, is he not? 

Mr. Snirren. He has that reputation; yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. If he states to this committee in his testimony that 
he did go to the agency, under instructions from the Secretary of the 
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Interior, and did give full and complete notice to the Indians of the 
reservation, and that this council, held at the agency, of something 
like 100 delegates from the different districts, was held, and that they 
were regularly sent there by the Indians of the different districts, 
would you then think that the council was not fairly held? 

Mr. SniFFEN. If the facts are as stated, I would think the council 
was fairly held; but I think that the protest that was sent in with the 
names of 140 of the Indians attached—the Indians may not be thor- 
oughly conversant with all the rules governing the formulation of such 
protests or petitions, and felt they might have said: ‘‘You put my 
name on that,” and did not witness it by mark—it was not carefully 
done. I am not prepared to say that all the names were written in 
one handwriting, but I think undoubtedly many were. 

I think they represent the sentiment. Now, if the Indians were 
carefully selected from each district, as you say was done, it seems 
very strange that the Indians I came in contact with did not know of 
that transaction. ° 

Senator Dixon. How many did you come in contact with? 

Mr. SNIFFEN: I came in contact with at least a dozen. 

Senator Dixon. Out of 500! 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. Most of those were from one agency. 

Senator Dixon. Now, the facts that you speak of, from a fair 
examination of it, are you not convinced that the names on there are ° 
written in probably two or three handwritings, with the exception of a 
half a dozen names at the beginning of the petition? 

Mr, Snirren. I would not say that with the exception of those few 
they were written by two or three handwritings, but a great many of 
them, I will say, were written by the same hand. 

Senator Drxon. Is it not a fact that the Indians always are against 
the opening of reservations? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Sometimes they are. I think, as a general rule, that 
is the case. ° 

Senator Dixon. Now, would you argue to this committee that 
because the Indians of a reservation are not in favor of opening it 
Congress should sit still and allow their judgment to prevail? 

. SNIFFEN. It all depends on conditions. 

Senator Dixon. Now, if the conditions actually existing in the 
judgment of the Indian Department and of the men who know Indian 
affairs are such that the reservation should be opened, and the 
Indians allotted and started on the road to civilization in that way, 
would you still say to this committee that because the Indians object 
to the opening of the reservation that Congress should not open it? 

Mr. Snirren. I think if the facts are as you state them, and a fair 
council had been called and taken this action, that that puts a differ- 
ent phase on the matter; but I am sure that I am not convinced that 
a general council had been called. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. That is a broader question, Mr. Sniffen, and I think 
the Senator is assuming that if the committee in Congress and those 
who have to administer these affairs should be satisfied that the reser- 
vation ought to be opened, we should not decline to open it simply 
because the Indians were opposed to it. We want your judgment on 
that proposition. It is a broad one. 

Mr. SnirFEN. Taking it as a general proposition, I should say no; 
as I have said, I think the reservation system has been one of the 
greatest curses to the Indians, 
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Senator Drxon. Where Indians are kept corraled on a reservation, 
do not these conditions that savor of Russia, as has been spoken of 
here in this hearing, always exist, practically? 

Mr. SNirFEN. To a considerable extent; yes. 

Senator Drxon. Is not an Indian reservation alwavs a very unde- 
sirable situation for both the Indians and the surrounding whites? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. And does not the system of leasing the lands of an 
Indian reservation invariably lead to suspicion and very often to a 
wrong condition of affairs? 

Mr. Snir¥ren. Undoubtedly. 

Senator Drxon. Is it not a vicious system to lease the reservation to 
three or four cattle and sheep men? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. It certainly is a very vicious system. 

Senator Drxon. And is it not the invariable result that a few big 
cattle and sheep men get the benefit of the reservation, and the 
Indians there get very little from it? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator PaynTEeR. May I ask if that is true, if there is somebody 
there representin the Indians, why can they not require them to 
pay such a price for it and save that money for the Indians so as to 
operate as a beneficial act to the Indians? 

Mr. SnrrFren. They have an agent—— 

Senator Paynter. I am perfectly ignorant with regard to this 
reservation business. 

Mr. SnirFen. The agent, as you might say, has absolute control 
over these Indians, and the great trouble in all Indian reservations is 
that there must be leases. If you are taking an individual’s lands, 
it seems to me a mistake not to let him have a say in that matter. 
If he has a good piece of land and he can not use it himself and will 
not use it himself, and wants to lease it, I say let him lease it; but let 
him control the lease himself. He may get a very small price for it 
the first year. I do not think he ought to be tied up in a long lease, 
but let him have some individual responsibility in leasing it; and 
if he handles it himself it will not be fong before he finds out what 
the value of that leasing privilege is. But if it is leased for him by 
an agent, for mstance, he has no say in the matter, and can not 
learn from experience, and when the land is turned over to him at the 
end of the trust period he is pretty nearly in the position that he was 
when it was originally allotted to him. 

Senator Dixon. Mr. Sniffen, if it develops in this hearing that 
the Crow Indians have been allotted 
Mr. SnirFen. They have been; there is no question about that. 

Senator Drxon. Yes—and that the allotted lands are already 
irrigated, the ditches already dug, and nothing to do for them oniy 
to go and work—if these things develop in the hearing, and it is also 
shown that many of these Indians work at this time on their allotted 
land raising crops and making money, would you then say to the 
committee ‘that it was not a wise policy to open this reservation, 
even though the Indians objected to it? 

Mr. Snirren. No; I would not. I would rather see Congress 
simply take the ground, if they feel this land should be opened, and 
open it on that principle, because under the Lone Wolf decision 

ngress undoubtedly has the mght. We carried that case up to the 
Supreme Court to test the matter and clear the air, so to speak, and 
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learn whether these treaties or agreements were sacred and invio- 
lable, and should thus be regarded by Congress. The Supreme 
Court decided that it was a treaty-making power and Congress had 
the right to disregard these treaties. But of course it assumed in 
doing so it would deal fairly with the Indians. 

Senator PayNTER. Was the Supreme Court decision that they 
should disregard a contract made by lease? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. 

Fhe Cuarnman. That is a fact. 

Senator Curtis. What would you say to the opening of the reser- 
vation in case we had entered into a contract with those Indians in 
1904 to open the reservation and all the terms of that agreement 
had not been carried out? 

Mr. SniFFEn. I said to Senator Dixon that I thought under those 
conditions, if the provisions of these agreements had not been carried 
out, it would be unfortunate so far as causing unrest among the 
Indians is concerned, and it seems to me it would put Con in a 
bad light—making promises or making agreements with those 
Indians, or contracts, rf you wish to eall them so, and disregarding 
the same, and, as they used to say, before the ink is dry on the paper 
another arrangement is put through. I believe Congress wants to 
deal fairly with the Indians, and that at times they are forced to act 
for lack of information. 

Senator Drxon. Mr. Sniffen, do you think it is the part of true 
friendship to the Indian to insinuate to him that the agreement has 
not been carried out, even though not in the express terms of pur- 
chase as agreed on by these Commissioners in 1899, when‘as a matter 
of fact the act of Congress will give these Indians a million dollars 
in excess of the amount they agreed to sell the land for? 

Senator Curtis. Before you answer that question will you answer 
my question? Mine was that they had not yet derived the benefits, 
even of the changed agreement—that is, where the land had not yet 
been disposed of—and that they had received nothing under it—I do 
not mean a change in the agreement. 

Mr. SNIFFEN. i did not insinuate anything of that kind. I am 
simply telling you that the Indians complain that they do not under- 
stand why these things that we promised them in that agreement 
have not been carried out; and I say that is one of the things that 
will cause unrest on a reservation and misunderstandings; and it 
seems to me the reasons why these provisions have not been carried 
out has apparently never been explained to these Indians. 

Senator Dixon. Is it not the part of friendship for those Indians 
for the people who are now engaged in this work to frankly explain 
to them, if it never has been done, the fact that while the technical 

ment was not carried out, Congress really has given them 
$2,000,000 in place of $1,150,000? 

Mr. Snirven. That is what it will give them? 

Senator Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. Snirren. Yes; I certainly think that is a matter of fairness 
and friendship. 

Senator Drxon. And ts it not a mistaken idea for people to insin- 
uate to these Indians that in some way the great Congress has wronged 
them, when, as a matter of fact, rt has dealt twice very much more 
liberally than the terms under which they ceded part of the Crow 
Reservation ? 
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Mr. Swirren. I think the wrong comes in not making an explana- 
tion to them. 

Senator Curtis. In advance? 

Mr. Swirren. In advance. That causes a misnuderstanding, and 
the more that is allowed to go unexplained the worse it is gomg to 
become—just like a snowball startmg down a hill. 

Senator Drxon. As a matter of fact, has this not been explained 
to the Indians, and do not the intelligent Indians who know -any- 
thing about financial transactions know that they are going to get 
double for the lands the price they ortginally agree to sell them for? 

. Suirren. As the matter has come to me, according to my 
light, it does not appear to have been explained to them. Now, in 
this letter that I received here from Mr. Arnold Casto, he asked 
whether Congress had the right to take the land from them, whether 
they wanted it or not, and I said undoubtedly, under the Lone Wolf 
decision, Congress will have the right; and he wanted to know what 
they could do, and I told him if they had any statement to make 
to put it ‘m the form of a petition and submit it to Congress for 
consideration. 

Senator Parntrer. What was the result of this council meeting to 
which reference has been made? Did they express an opinion as 
to whether this reservation should be opened? Was that the pur- 
pose they were called together for, of considering that? 

Mr. Snirren. As I understand it, they were called for the purpose 
of considering and giving formal consent to the bill to open the 

land. 
ator Paynter. Were the proceedings recorded by Frank Shively 
and Fred Miller? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. I have not seen the proceedings. Have you 
read them? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. No, sir; I have not seen them. 

Senator Parnrrr. I just simply wanted to know whether they 
were recorded as expressing an opinion favorable to the opening of it. 

Mr. Snirren. I presume nspector McLaughlin has that a matter of 
record. In what shape it is I do not know. 

Mr. ReyNno.ps. That was the same council. 

Senator Drxon. It was all the same council. Mr. Sniffen, from 
your knowledge of this reservation and the act of Congress opening the 
ceded strip, what is your own opinion as to the amount of money the 
Indians receive m the next four years from the sale of this land as 
compared with the amount that they argeed to sell it for! 

. SNIFFEN. How many acres were opened under that? 

Senator Drxon. About 1,100,000. 

Mr. SniFren. You understand that I have not been over the reser- 
vation and do not know from personal knowledge what the actual 
physical conditions are, but my impression 1s of the land that I have 
seen on what was originally the reservation, the ceded strip, for 
instance, that it is very good land and certainly ought to average $4 
an sere. 

Senator Drxon. Then that would be four times the amount which 
the Indians agreed to sell it for? 

Mr. SNreFen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Then, has Congress acted wisely or unwisely in 
technically changing the manner of payment originally agreed upon? 
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Mr. SnirFen. [ have no question of Congress’ wisdom in the 
matter. I think that the mistake was in not explaining this to the 
Indians. As a rule, the Indians are a reasonable set of people, and 
they have a right to know about their affairs, and it is only proper 
that those things should be explained to them. I believe on all the 
reservations if the agents would take the trouble to properly inform 
the Indians as to what is going on with respect to their own affairs, 
that there would be less friction and trouble. 

Now, among the Navajos—well, I will qualify that, because the 
Navajo Reservation is divided into four districts, and two of them 
that 1 know of, Fort Defiance and what was called the western exten- 
sion—they have a habit of holding a regular meeting once a month. 
The representative Indians from the different districts bring them 
in there and talk over these different affairs and explain matters to 
them. Among the Sioux the Department has adopted the practice, 
where it has anything to communicate to the Indians, of having it put 
in their own language. The Sioux have it reduced to written form, 
and that can readily be done. Among the Crows that is impossible. 
I do not know that there is a Crow dictionary in existence, or a Crow 
grammar. Those things are largely a question of administration. 
Congress may take the proper actions, and if they are not carried 
out as Congress expected them to be, in matters of administration 
through the Indian Office or through the local agency officials, the 
good that Congress intended should be done is often lost. 

Senator Curtis. Your association has never questioned that it 
was best for Congress to change those agreements so as to give the © 
Indians all that the Government received from the sale of the land, 
rather than to pay them a limited sum of $1 or $1.25 or 70 cents 
an acre? 

Mr. Snirren. No; I have no question about that. 

Senator Curtis. It is the opinion of all-that it is much better? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir; I think it is much better. - 

Senator Dixon. In the present Crow bill—did you read it? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Is it not still a better plan to appoint appraisers 
and give the Indians representation on a board in the matter of 
appraisement of land, as 1s done in the present bill? " 

{r. Snurren. That is what we have advocated all along, instead 
of opening the land that was to be opened for a flat price, to give 
them the benefit of the present market value. 

Senator Drxon. From reading the present bill to open the remain- 
der of the Crow Reservation, is it not a fair and equitable measure 
for the Indians themselves? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. It seems on the face of it, as I recall it, to be a fair 
and equitable measure for the Indians; but I say matters of that 
kind depend on how they are carried out after they become acts of 
Congress. You understand my position? 

Senator Dixon. Yes. Then, so far as the provisions of this bill 
are concerned, you believe it is a fair and equitable measure to get 
for these Indians every dollar that is possible in the disposition of 
this surplus land ? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. I think it is certainly fair. And I make the sugges- 
tion, further, that the number of commissioners should be reduced 
from five to three. 
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Ser ator Drxon. To save expense? 

Mr. SnrirFen. Yes, sir; and that would mean more for the Indians. 

Senator Drxon. Is it not a fair plan usually, and do we not give 
the Indians more of a voice if they can select two men than to leave 
the entire disposition of their lands to one? 

Mr. Snirren. I think as a general proposition, yes. It would 
depend on what the situation is at the agency, for instance. 

nator Drxon. Would not the Indians be better safeguarded by 
having the commissioners than to cut it down and give them only one, 
as hae suggest f 

. SnNiFFEN. I said cut it down from five to three. It would all 
depend on the character of the men who were selected. 

Eenator Dixon. But as a general proposition is it not as fair to have 
two men pass judgment as to leave it to one exclusively 3 

Mr. Snirren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. And the extra cost of the two extra appraisers 
would not probably be one-tenth of 1 cent per acre on the land 
involved. 

The witness was thereupon excused. 


STATEMENT OF MES. HELEN PIERCE GREY—Recalled. 


Senator Drxon. I want to ask Mrs. Grey one or two other ques- 
tions. Mrs. Grey, after all your knowledge of the reservation, in your 
opinion, is it wiser to keep these Indians shut up in an Indian reser- 
vation or to— 

Mrs. Grey. I would open every Indian reservation there is in the 
United States, and others I would open in such a way that the 
Indians would not be made landless beggars and paupers in a' few 
months and come back on the citizens of the United States to have 
them buy land for them again as they are coming back now. You 
have had. two or three appropriations, I think, in the last few years to 
buy lands for these Indians who have been once given land. As 
Plenty Coos said, the irrigated lands have been allotted; no one can 
live on those lands. If they open the land, the white man is bound 
to take that irrigated land and the Indians have got to get off, and 
that makes him a pauper. 

The CHAIRMAN. You stated in the last Indian bills provision was 
made to buy land for Indians who had once been given land. Will 
you please refer to that instance? 

Mrs. Grey. Take the Indians in southern California who had land 
iven, and the Kickapoo Indians—is that not might? Then this wan- 

ering band that came into Montana that had to be given some lands. 

Senator Curtis. Did those Indians in California receive their land 
as a grant from the Spanish Government, and by reason of the 
neglect, you might say, of protecting their interests on the part of the 
United States Government that ground was leased to them, and they 
never had any land from the United States, and oy reason of the fact 
that that land was finally taken from them by decision of the 
Supreme Court money was voted to buy them some land? 

Mrs. Grey. Then I will take that back. 

The CHarkMAN. The relief asked here was based on the theory that 
they had never received any land. 
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Senator Curtis. That they had been a wandering band and never 
had been allotted. 


Mrs. Grey. How about the Utes who left the reservation, the . 


Utes that were taken to Fort Meade; were they not given some land $ 
Were we not going to buy more land for them? 

Senator Curtis. I think not. : 

Mrs. Grey. Well, were they those Utes who were at Fort Meade? 

Senator Curtis. I do not know. 

Mrs. Gexy. I had them in mind when I spoke. They left the 
reservation because after the reservation was open their agent, Mr. 
Hall, said in his report that there was nothing but starvation and 
extinction offered them at home, and they left the reservation, and 
what has become of them? 

The CHatrMaNn. You opened your statement with. the suggestion ° 
that money had been appropriated to buy land for Indians who had 

en formerly given lands by the Government. I have been here 
seven years, and I do not know of an instance of that kind. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, I took that back. It is too broad. 

Senator Curtis. We gave them an amount of money in this last 
appropriation bill to settle claims they pretended to have against 
the Government amounting to a million and a half or two million 

ollars. . 
" Mrs. Gary. But did not the Government give them this money 
to buy land again for them? 

Senator Curtis. No; it was given them in full settlement. 

Mrs. Grey. That was for land? 

Senator Cortis. Yes; they still have land m Oklahoma. Some 
that went to Mexico were robbed out of their money by land specu- 
lators and land grabbers, and we are trying to recover that back for 
them. 

Mrs. Grey. I will simply put it the other way, then, that unless 
the Government does protect them in this they will be landless. 

Senator Paynter. Mrs. Grey, I would like to get some information 
on this matter. You say that all these reservations ought to be 
opene 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Paynrer. You say the Government ought to preserve to 
the Indians such land as it allotted to them? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Paynter. Well, your proposition, then, is to place some 
kind of restriction upon alienation ? ° 

Mrs. Grey. No; I would not have any Indian agent—— 

Senator Curtis. You did not understand Senator Paynter. He 
said alienation. Would you place any restriction on the night to sell 
it 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, very much. If I had my way, no Indian would 
ever sell his land. 

Senator Paynter. You were complaming yesterday because Frost 
could not sell bis land. 

Mrs. GREY. Frost has a good many acres; he has an awful lot of 
land. He has a lot of dead allotments, you see. They have all ac- 
cumulated. He has more land than he can handle and more land 
than is of use to him. Let them sell the dead allotments, yes; but I 
would make each Indian keep a home for himself, and especially not 
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sell any of the children’s-land. Let the child when he comes of age 
have something coming to him. 

Senator Dixon. Do you not know that Congress has always ex- 
pressily provided for that, that an Indian can not sell his land for 
twenty-five years after he is allotted? 

Mrs. Grey. How about it when he owns a patent under the Burke 
bill? If his agent says he can have it, he can have it. 

Senator Curris. He must file an application and show that he is 
perfectly competent to transact his own business. 

Mrs. Grey. Now, in this case of Miliken, if you find that his 
appication for citizenship is on file, and that he is an epileptic, and 
is on the verge of going to the insane asylum, and he has leased a 
piece of land, would you say be was a man who should be made a 
citizen? That is the way they do it. The Burke bill should have 
been passed ; it was one of the best things for the Indians that could 
have occurred, if we take out that one provision, that the agent was 
the one to pose on whether he was eligible to become a citizen. 

Senator Curtis. The agent does not pass upon that; it is the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mrs. Grey. He has the recommending of it. 

The CHazreman. That is a matter of regulation of the Department. 

Mrs. Grey. Oh, I might have known that. 

Senator Dixon. Then, if the lands of the Crow Indians, where it 
was allotted to them, are properly protected so that they can not dis- 

of them, you say to the committee, then, in your opimion, the 
reservation ought to be opened. 

Mrs. Grey. I say if there is any surplus land there that the Indians 
really have not a right to, then it should be opened for the benefit of 
the homesteaders who want to come and take up that land, but it 
should be done in such a way that it will come to the homesteaders 
and not as | see it coming on the Crow Reservation. Now, the fact 
1is-———-——- 

Senator PaynTER. As you see it come on the Crow Reservation. 
What do you mean by that? 

Mrs. Grey. I have tried awfully hard to show it here, but I do not 
think I have made myself clear. Take it this way: Suppose an 
Indian is living on a piece of land on the ceded strip and he has got a 
little improvement on it, and suppose that somebody wants a piece of 
land, you will find that when the reservation is opened this land and all 
the good pieces of land nearly were wanted. y take the improve- 
mente and sell them at public auction, it is supposed to be, and the 
man who takes the improvements gets this piece of land. Now, if it 
is not done that way, it can not be done, or give the man a Burke patent, 
and he can be induced to give it up; so all you have got to do is to get 
the right Indian on the right piece of land and bring the nght influence 
to bear and you get his land. 

Senator Curtis. But that statement of yours concludes that the 
Indian agent and all the parties connected with the Government are 
going to connive with other people to get the Indian’s land, which is a 
very violent presumption, it seems to me. 

Mrs. Grey. I do not say they are going to. I say it leaves it open 
so that they can, does it not? 

Senator Tis. Under the existing law, no. The Indians are 
given their allotments. Those allotments last, as Senator Dixon 
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says, for twenty-five years, and they can not be alienated unless 
restriction be removed by the Department of the Interior upon appli- 
cation of the Indian himself and after a showing. Now, if an Indian 
inherits land under the general law, he has a right to file an applica- 
tion to sell that land. It must be advertised; there must be notice 
given, and everybody will be given a chance to bid on that land, and 
it goes to the highest and best bidder. 

s. Grey. But I say it dees not go to the best bidder. That is 
what I disagree with you on. 

Senator Curtis. Well, the highest bidder. 

Mrs. Grey. The man who makes the bid must be a man of a great 
deal of money; he can not be just an ordinary homesteader, because 
when he makes his bid he must deposit with that bid the money [» 
pay for that land. 

nator Curtis. Well, there is not enough inherited land sold to 
make a general provision with reference to homesteading, but you 
know that in every Indian bill that has been prepare : 

Mrs. GREY. I do not know anything about it. | 

Senator Curtis. Well, every Indian bill that has been prepared 
gives preference to the homesteaders; every one of them. 

Mrs. Grey. I know it gives preference in the bill, but at the same 
time it makes this provision. The homesteader is a poorman. The 
man who is going to live on an Indian reservation is not a man who is 
going to tie it up in a bid to get that land. 

Senator Curtis. The law has provided for payments at different 
times, making it easy for the man who takes the man, and Congress 
has extended the time of payment when it was not paid at the end of 
@ year. 

Mrs. GrEY. I mean in buying dead allotments. 

Senator Curtis. That is a different thing. As I said a moment ago, 
there is such a small amount of that on the different reservations that 
you could not afford to make a provision that that should be opened 
up under the homestead law. 

Mrs. Grey. I take it just the way I have seen it operate on the 
Crow Reservation. I refer to men like Charlie Bair and Mr. Gillette, 
those men who are capitalists and bid for this land and get it. 

Senator Drxon. Would you sell the dead Indian land to the low 
bidder instead of the high bidder? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know; I am simply saying that as it is sold 
with that provision it can not go to the poor man. 

Senator Curtis. That is a question af the regulation of the Depart- 
ment to say whether they will sell this land on five years’ payment, 
one-fifth down, or a ten-year payment, if they desire. 

Mrs. Grey. But you know, Senator Curtis, that any man who is 
going to live among the Indians is not 8 man who has much money, 
and he has not got that money to put up for bids, so he must be a man 
who is a speculator in this land. 

Senator Curtis. The Department can make regulations and give 
the poor man a chance to buy on time. 

Senator PaynTEeR. Nobody can bid on it except the man who is 
going to occupy it. That does not affect the Indian seriously. That 

ight be the effect of it. 

. Grey. What difference would it make if he got the land down 
to $5 an acre—if the Indian got the $5 instead of the Government 


getting it? 
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Senator Dixon. The Government does not get the money. 

Mrs. Grey. The dead allotment money must be deposited in the 
bank and it must be held there unless the Indian is decided to be 
competent to handle that. The money can be held in this bank. 
The price of money out there is 1 per cent per month; that is what 
they usually get for it. The Government pays 3 per cent interest. 
It lays there in the bank. What is the good of $10 a month to these 
Indians? . 

Senator Paynter. Is it not very much better for the Indians— 
whether it is better for the State of Montana is another question— 
but is it not better for them to get $10 an acre and let Mr. Bair have 
the property than it would be to let John Jones buy it at $5 an acre— 
I am talking about the Indian now. 

Mrs. Grey. If Mr. Bair buys 1 acre and occupies 10 because he 
owns this I, as it is now on the reservation, I would say very much 
better to let the poor man buy it for 50 cents an acre than Charlie 
Bair at $100 an acre, because the poor man will go there and improve; 
there will be a district school there, and the Indian children and the 
white children will grow up together. 

Senator Paynter. Your idea is that it is better that the Indians 
have less money than for that condition to prevail? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, very much better. 

‘Senator Curtis. The object of the bill to sell the inherited Jand 
was to get settlers on this land making them subject to taxation and 
have them develop it and have people live among the Indians. That 
was the object of the bill. 

Mrs. Grey. That is exactly what should be done, but what I mean 
to say is, not what should be done but what is being done on Crow 
Reservation. If you look at the lands that are bought, the dead 
allotment land—I do not know anybody who has bought dead allot- 
ment land and moved in there. I know fifty who bought the dead 
allotment land to speculate with, and that is my ground of com- 
plaint against the Lincoln Townsite Company. Not one of these men 
are going to live on that land. They are going to take it up as the 
Lincoln Townsite Company does. 

Senator Dixon. If the Crow Reservation is on the square, to give 
the Indians the benefit of every dollar for the sale of their land, are 
those Crow Indians better off with the reservation open, or would 
they be better off as they now exist? 

Mrs. Grey. They are far better off with the reservation open, pro- 
vided that their irrigated lands are protected, but I think in a short 
time it would be just in the way Secretary Garfield was doing; he was 
canceling the patents of these Indians who were in the way of this 
Government irrigation project in Nevada, and giving them 10 acres 
of land on which an Indan would only starve. 

Senator Dixon. I am talking about the Crow Reservation. 

Mrs. Grey. There is the same spirit in this bill you are advo- 
cating as there is there; you will see it. Plenty Coos made the same 


point. 
Senator Dixon. What is that? . 
Mrs. Grey. That the Indian may give up his irrigated land and 
take ten times as much of that that is not irrigated. Is that not in 
e 
Senator Drxon. I forget whether it is in the bill or not. 
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Mrs. Grey. If you make it so that they may do that, in a little 
while you will go back to that reservation under conditions as they 
are now, ahd it won’t be made. Now, he must doit. I am speaking 
about the application of the law on this reservation as I have seen it 
myself. You can not look just at one place. 

Senator Drxon. Will the Crow Reservaiton be better off with their 
land allotted so as to be protected from selling it, and the surplus land 
thrown open to settlement, or will they be better off to be kept there 
inside of this reservation as they are at this time? 

Mrs. Grey. I say I would move the reservation. I would take 
away the agent; I would turn every farmer aff that reservation, and 
let the Indians have their land as they are doing in the Piegan Reser- 
vation. You were asking, Senator Paynter, if it can be done. As it 
is done on the Piegan Reservation I think it is an ideal thing for the 

ans. 

Senator PaynTER. Where is the Piegan Reservation t . 

Mrs. Grey. In Montana; that is where Senator Carter sends sheep, 
and the Indians got together and put him off, and told him if he 
ever came back they would send him away tied up in a box, and send 
him so far that he never would come back. The man who helped to 
do it was in Helena, and Mr. Walsh asked him if he was the man who 
did that, and he said he was. He said, ‘“‘Do you want to know about 
it?”- and he said, ‘‘No,” and the Indian replied, ‘I hope that man 
won’t come back for his own sake.’’ These Indians have a council 
there; they control their lands; they lease them, and every head of 
cattle that comes in they count; they do it themselves. e agent 
stands back and is instructing these Indians, and when they wanted 
anything they came there to get it; and they got it, too; and their, 
agent stands by them. The Government has tried to remove that 
agent, but he is still on the reservation. 

Senator Drxon. What reservation is that? 

Mrs. Grey. The Piegan Reservation, the Black Foot Reservation; 
the bill has just been passed to allot it, but it has not been allotted yet 
and the Indians will not allow any sheep on the reservation. 

Senator Dixon. Do you think that is a good thing—to prevent the 
Government from irrigating the land? 

Mrs. Grey. I do; because they spend $10 where they might have 
spent $1, and on Crow Reservation you will find about half the ditches 
carry the water uphill instead of down. 

Senator Dixon. You say they carry it uphillt 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Dixon. The reports that I have from the Crow Reserva- 
tion all say that they have a most excellent irrigation system there. 

Mrs. Grey. If you ever come to Crow Reservation to make this 
investigation, I will take you over No Water Ditch and Dry Farm 
and will show you the headwater gate. It is a physical impossibility 
for the water to get through. I have seen a beautiful ditch where 
the Indians were working for two years—one of the most beautiful 
ditches you ever saw, and there is not a drop of water in it. 

Senator Dixon. Well, the Government engineers did that work. 

Mrs. Grey. I am simply speaking of what I have seen there. 

Senator Paynter. How much land has been allotted to an Indian 
on the ditch, that is irrigated—about how much land? . 
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Mrs. Grey. I think there is no provision about irrigated land on 
that reservation. I think it is just simply his allotment is here; if it 
is on the ditch, it is on the ditch; and if it is not, it is not. 

Senator Paynter. How much of an allotment does he get? 

Mra. Grey. The head of a family gets 320 acres and the child 
gets 160 acres, and the wife gets 160 acres. It is more land than a 
great many of those Indians can handle, but if he has land that land 
must be set aside until those children come home from school. A 
girl who has been kept like a nun for fifteen or twenty years and then 
comes home has not even a place to sleep. There are a half a dozen 
girls that I can tell you of. Where are they to go to; what becomes 
of them? You can realize that when those girls come home they are 
nothing—if they are paupers they are not: Indians or white girls, 
what becomes of them? 

The witness was thereupon excused. 


STATEMENT OF PLENTY COOS. 


PLENnty Coos was recalled, and through his interpreter, Car] Leiter, 
testified as follows: 

The CHarrMaNn. You may proceed with any statement that you 
desire to make. 

PLENTY Coos. I was here yesterday and stated to you that [ would 
go back and think that over and come back to-day, and I am here 
now. I am going to tell you my reasons why I wanted to hold on to 
my land. I told this man here what I came here for, and now I 
want to turn the matter over to several members of my delegation 
and want to sit back and let the younger men tell you in English so 
the others can hear and I will go back and listen, with one of those 
English-speaking boys and show you my objections. 

Senator Drxon. Are these delegates here representative Indians of 
your tribe? 

PLENTY Coos. Yes, sir; they are the representative Indians of the 
reservation, selected after two days’ and two nights’ council. 

Senator Drxon. Do you have confidence in the good intentions of 
these Indians? 

Pienty Coos. I am chief of the tribe, and everything is wide open, 
and there is no hesitancy on my part to say that 1 have entire confi- 
dence in the delegation. 

Senator Drxon. Are they good men or bad men, this delegation ? 

Pienty Coos. These members here are the selected of the tribe; 
the very best, and they are selected after a very careful talking in the 
council. I think they are the flower of the tribe. 

Senator Drxon. Do you have a farm of your own? 

Prenty Coos. Yes, sir; I have one. 

Senator Drxon. Is it alloted land? 

PLenty Coos. Yes, air. 

Senator Dixon. Who built that irrigate your farm? 

PLENTY Coos. It was surveyed and planned out and the Crow 
Indian men d.d the work. It was built with the Crow Indian money, 

thin! 


Senator Drxon. The Government engineers laid off the ditches and 
the Indians did the work and paid for it from their fund? 
Piunty Coos. That is what I say. 
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Senator Drxon. How many Indians along Pryor Creek where you 
live have allotted irrigated farms? 

PieNnTY Coos. I do not know exactly the number, but there are 
quite a number of them under the ditches on allotted land, and of 
course they pass beyond the ditches in the grazing land, but I could 
not give you the exact number of the Indians. 

Senator Drxon. Do most of the Indians living on Pryor Creek 
where you live have allotted irrigated farms? 

PLENTY Coos. The ditch on the Pryor, all the space under the 
ditch, is fully allotted to the Indians, but I do not know exactly how 
man Indians have lands above the ditch. I think it is about half 
and half. 

Senator Drxon. About half of the Indians on Pryor Creek have 
irrigated farms and about half above the ditch? 

LENTY Coos. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Do these Indians who have the allotted irrigated 
farm on Pryor Creek work their land and raise their crops or not? 

PLENTY Coos. Yes; they all farm. That is the only support they 
have, farming—that is under these gardens, besides their stock. 

Senator Drxon. Do you farm any yourself? 

Pirenty Coos. I am chief of the tribe and as such I tell the younger 
men, ‘“‘Come, follow me” and raise the crop for my own support and 
I. teach the young men what I know myself. 

Senator Drxon. What kind of crops do you raise? 

PLENTY Coos. Everything that the ordinary farmer raises; there 
are apples in the orchard and grain and wheat and all other garden 
truck. 

Senator Drxon. What kind of orchard do you have on your ranch? 

Pirenty Coos. There are about four or five different kind of apples 
and other small fruit, currants and other things that orchards of my 
OwD can raise. 

Senator Drxon. Did you sell any hay last year from your farm 
that you raised yourself; and if so, how much 

PieNntTy Coos. Yes; I sold some hay like I do grain, wheat and 
and oats, and [ keep some for my own use and sell some to the store 
for groceries and things like that, and I keep part of the hay for my 
own horses. I am trying to do exactly what the ordinary farmer 
would do. 

Senator Drxon. How much hay did you raise last year? 

Pienty Coos. I had four big stacks. 

Senator Drxon. About how many tons to a stack, if you know? 

Prentry Coos. One stack contained 18 loads; I had two con- 
taining 10 loads in each stack. The fourth one contained 16 loads 
comprising very nearly a ton to a load. 

Senator Dixon. How many loads did the fourth one contain? 

PLENTY Coos. Sixteen loads. 

Senator Dixon. Then you raised about 54 tons of hay last year 
on your irrigated allotted land. How much wheat did you raise 

ast year 

PLenty Coos. One hundred and twenty sacks of wheat. 

Senator Drxon. A sack holds 2 bushels, does it? 

PLENTY Coos. Yes, sir; 2 bushels. 

Senator Drxon. Then you raised about 250 bushels of wheat last 
year. How much oats did you raise last year on your irrigated 
allotted land? 
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Pienty Coos. About 140 sacks. 

Senator Dixon. That would be about 280 bushels of oats? 

Prenty Coos. Yes, sir. I raised big crops in former years, but I 
did not have a very large crop last year. 

Senator Dixon. This last year’s crop was not an average crop? 

PLenty Coos. Not an average crop. 

Senator Drxon. How many acres did you have irrigated on your 
allotted land? 

PLenTy Coos. Something like a little less than 80 acres. 

Senator Drxon. Of irrigated land? ' 

PLENTY Coos. Of irrigated land. 

Senator Drxon. How much irrigated land is allotted to you and 
your family altogether? 

Pienty Coos. There were four people in my family that were 
allotted under the ditch about 80 acres to myself and 40 acres to my 
immediate family apiece. 

Senator Dixon. That would make 200 acres of irrigated land 
allotted to you family. How much grazing land is allotted to those 
four people constituting your family in addition to the irrigated land ? 

nry Coos. The number of acres of grazing land is more than the 
number of acres of agricultural land, and they are some distance away 
from this 80-acre ranch allotted to those comprising my immediate 
family, but I do not know exactly the number of acres. 

Senator Dixon. Have you any children? 

Pienty Coos. I had two children of my own, but they are cead, 
and I am raising some of the children of the members of the tribe— 
the poor ones. 

Senator Drxon. Are you married? 

PLENTY Coos. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. How many times have you been married ? 

PLENTY Coos. A long time ago before I was fully under the control 
of the Government I was living with an Indian, practicing the cus- 
toms of my family. I had ten at different times. 

Senator Drxon. Besides the one you are living with now? 

Pienty Coos. I am living with one now, my wife, 

Senator Drxon. This makes the eleventh wife you have had? 

PLENTY Coos. The eleventh one. 

Senator Drxon. Did you live with all of those ten at one time or 
one at a time? 

PLENTY Coos. It is a little out of the ordinary for me to tell these 
things, but if you want to hear it I will tell you. I married these 
women, sometimes one and sometimes two, at different times, not all 
at once, but at different times. 

Senator Dixon. How many cattle do you own? 

PLENTY Coos. I only have 36 head now. 

Senator Dixon. Did you sell any cattle this last year? 

Pienty Coos. A few; and I killed some for my own consumption, 
and I sold one or two to get money. 

Senator Dixon. How many horses do you own? 

PLenty Coos. I do not know exactly; somewhere about 250. 

Senator Dixon. How many horses did you sell last you! 

Pienty Coos. I sold in the neighborhood of 36 head. 

Senator Drxon. What did they average you a head? 

Pienty Coos. I do not know the average, but they ran from $15 
to $50. 
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Senator Drxon. From $15 to $50 a head? 

Pienty Coos. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Did you sell those horses yourself or did the agent 
sell them ? , 

PLENTY Coos. Those horses were mine and I sold them; I could do 
anything I wanted with them. The agent has no control over me 
about the selling of my own stock. I do exactly as I please with my 
own property. 

Senator Drxon. Does the agent ever make you sell horses to men 
that you do not want to sell to? 

PientTy Coos. The horse ‘buyers come there from the different 
locations of the country and when they come in they want to buy 
horses, and I make a dicker with the man who pays the best price, 
and I sell them if I feel like it. I do just exactly as I please about 

at. 

Senator Dixon. In selling your hay, wheat, and oats do you sell to 
whoever you please or whoever the agent says you must sell to? 

PLenty Coos. I do that the same as with my stock. I take my 
crops—my grain—to the market, and wherever I get a better price for 
them. If one man offers a better price than another I will take it to 
him. I have my own steam machinery and everything that way. I 
take it to the Clarks Fork Mills, and if the store there or anywhere 
- else offers better inducements for me to come over there, or give me 
more, I take it over there or anywhere else where I can get the best 
results. 

Senator Drxon. The Clarks Fork Mills is off the reservation, is it 
not 

PLeNTy Coos. Yes, sir; it is off the reservation. And there is a 
mill at the agency, and the Indians have a contract to furnish the 
Cheyenne Indians with flour, and if that is a better price I will send it 
- there. I take it wherever I want to. 

Senator Drxon. Has Agent Reynolds been a good agent for these 
people or a bad agent? 

LENTY Coos. He has been a good agent. Of course, there are a 
whole lot of people over there talking against him and other people 
are talking for him, but the majority of the people think he is the 
best agent they have ever had. 

Senator Dixon. Has he made the Indians work more than the 
agents who have been there before him? 

PLenty Coos. The former agents issued us rations, etc., but the 
agent came there and the rations were cut off, but that seemed to 
only give the Indians an incentive to work and accumulate property 
of their own. 

Senator Dixon. Why do you think Agent Reynolds is the best 
agent they have ever had? 

PLenty Coos. I think he has been a good agent by reason of 
helping the Indians to help themselves and building their houses, 
furnishing lumber for them, and wire, and the annuities—$6 every 
six months—and he helped them to increase that several times, and 
he is working for the best interest of the Crow Indians. That is why 
I think he has been a good agent. 

Senator Dixon. Do you work yourself on the farm—plow and 
harrow and drive teams ? 

PLENTY Coos. Yes; I work myself for whatever I raise, and if 
anybody wants to help me do the farming I let them work, and if 
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they do not suit me I say “‘ You go on and let me do this work myself; 
I can do it myself better.” 

Senator Dixon. Were you with General Crook in the cam aign of 
1876, when they were fighting the Sioux Indians over on the Hose ud 
and did you take part in that fight? | 

PLENTY Coos. Yes: I was with General Crook on the Rosebud 
before te Custer fight, fighting the Sioux. I took personal part 
in the fight. 7 

Senator Dixon. Have the Indians a county fair there on the reser- 
vation where they exhibit their hay and grain and horses and cows 
every fall? 

Pienty Coos. Yes; we have a fair on the reservation controlled 
by the Indians themselves; each district brings its produce. They 
have a friendly competition with each other from 1 the districts, 
and then whatever they raise or the’ horses, they use that as a sort of 
inducement for the Indians to make farmers of themselves. 

Senator Drxon. How does the Crow fair compare with the white 
man’s fair up at Billings? 

PLENTY s. Formerly the Billings fair kind of took the prize, 
but the last year or two I think we stood first and ahead of them. 

Senator Dixon. You think the Indian county fair was a better 
fair than the white man’s fair of Yellowstone County up at Billings? 

PLENTY Coos. Yes; that is what I say. 

Senator Dixon. Some of these men want to know why you are 
called Plenty Coos, and what it means? 

NTY s. 1 was situated formerly right in the center of all 
the different tribes of the Northwest. They were all fighting me 
all the time, and I was in the center, making sallies out from the 
Crow country to fight in order to keep my own; I was doing that 
very often. The custom is to have a stick—a coo stick; it is one of 
the requisites of a chief to have, and lots of those, when you kill an 
enemy, hitting him with a stick—that is one of the scalps or one of 
the things that they are working and fighting for—and he hits his 
fallen foe a number of times. That is the reason I was called that. 
He has to have those in order to be a chief. 

Senator Drxon. A coo stick is a stick on which they record their 
deeds of valor? 

PLENTY Coos. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. And every time they perform some great heroic act 
they stick a brass tack in the coo stick? 

Plenty Coos. Something like that. 

Senator Dixon. How many scalps did you ever have hung on your 
coo stick? 

Coos. Lots of them; I do not know. 

Senator Drxon. Were they whites, or Sioux or Cheyennes? 

Pienty Coos. All of these achievements were against the Chey- 
ennes and the Arapahoes, Piegans, and Sioux, but never a white 
man. White men are my friends. I never fight. 

Senator Drxon. You have quit taking scalps since you have gone 
to Montana? 

PLENTY Coos. I thought 1 would quit now and shake hands with 
all and everybody as a friend. 

Senator Dixon. You are scalping the alfalfa fields out on the 
Yellowstone on the Big Horn now, are you not? 

Pienty Coos. Yes; I scalp those kind of fields. 
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Senator Dixon. How would you manage to scalp a man hike this 
one who is doing the writing here [indicating the stenographer] ? 

PLenty Coos. He is 8 good man. I could not accomplish it. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Paynter. Did the Crows at the fair on this agency have 
horse races ? 

PientTy Coos. Yes; there is racing and everything to promote the 
progress of the Indians, and if you gentlemen will go out there you 
will have a good time when the fair time comes around and I will 
turn you loose. 

Senator Paynter. Do they bet any on the races at the fair? 

PLrentTy Coos. No; they do not bet; they have purses for the race. 
That ts the only object they run for, the purses. 


The witness was thereupon excused and the committee took a recess 
until 1 o’clock p. m. 


AFTER RECESS. 
The committee reassembled at 1 o’clock p. m. 


PLENTY C008 RECALLED FOR FURTHER EXAMINATION, THROUGH 
INTERPRETER FRANK SHIVELY. 


Senator Curtis. Did the inspector, Mr. Dalby, remove you from 
the position of chief while he was there, or try to? 

PLENTY Coos. I saw printed in the paper last summer an article 
showing that I was removed from the chiefship of the tribe. I only 
saw it in the paper, a small article. 

Senator Curtis. Did you have any trouble with the inspector, 
Mr. Dalby? 

PientTy Coos. I went to a meeting last spring with the woman, 
Mrs. Grey, and she was talking to Inspector Dalby, and I went over 
there and told them that they had better do things on the square, 
and if they were going to have any trouble with each other they both 
had better leave the Crow country, because we would not have any 
trouble on that reservation, because they were talking to each other 
very roughly. That is the only instance when I had a talk with him. 

Senator Curtis. You yourself had no trouble with the inspector? 

PientTy Coos. None at all; no personal trouble. 

Senator Curtis. Do the Indians on your reservation generally do 
their own farming? 

PLenty Coos. Yes; they do their own farming, and sometimes in 
the past they did not know the method of farming, but now they do 
know it and can do it themselves. 

Senator Curtis. Are they permitted to sell their own grain and cat- 
tle and horses that they raise themselves—most of them, I mean? 

Pienty Coos. Yes; I am permitted to do that, and I do it. 

Senator Curtis. I mean the others besides yourself? 

PLENTY Coos. I say all, myself as well as the rest. They sell their 
own products, the horses or cattle, to the best advantage they can do 
it for themselves. 

Senator Curtis. Are there any number of them who have to do 
their own selling through their agent or the farmer? 
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Pienty Coos. I try to recall one or two instances when a thing 
like that took place, but I do not know of any at all. They all do as 
they please with their own things. 

nator Curtis. Are there many of the Indians on your reservation 
incompetent to attend to their own affairs and look after their own 
usiness 


PLenty Coos. I do not know of any excepting one. He did it at 
one time, and he came to me and told me that had better let the 
cattle off , and I did it—only 50 head of cattle; took them off the 
reservation at the instance of myself, 

Senator Curtis. Who was that? 

PLENTY Coos. Dan Hoose. 

Senator Dixon. When was that? 

PLentry Coos. Two or three years ago. 

Senator Drxon. Did you kill any sheep that were Kept on the 
reservation there interfering with the Indians farming their lands 
that were under irrigation ditches? 

Pienty. Coos. Several years ago, about seven, there were a few 
cattle in my district, and they bothered me a little, and they are 
gone now, and I am not molested about my farming under the ditch. 

Senator Dixon. How about the sheep that interfered with other 
Indians there? 

PLentTy Coos. The sheep are on the reservation, and they are 
brought to the river bottom and irrigated lands when the ground is 
frozen, so that they would not spoil the ground. The hay the In- 
dians sell to these sheep men. When the spring comes and the 
ground begins to thaw, the are driven back to the hills, where they 
are not in the way of the Tndians farming. 

Senator Curtis. Then you say they do not interfere with the 
Indian farming? , 

PLentTy Coos. No; they do not bother me at all. 

Senator Curtis. Are any of the Indians on the reservation who 
have allotments under irrigation ditches letting the lands go to waste 
and not paying any attention to them? 

Pienty Coos. They all know the corners of their allotments. 
They are working on these allotments to improve them for their own 
livelihood. None of them that I know of is letting his allotment go 
to waste. 

The CHArRMAN. You stated this morning that there was someone 
else who wanted to take your place here. 

PLEeNTy Coos. I made the statement this morning of having some 
one take my place. That is a descendant of a chief before my time, 
and his word is good. That isthe way the other Indians say. 

jane INTERPRETER (Frank Shively). He wants to put me in his 

ace. 

P The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 
The witness, Plenty Coos, was thereupon excused. 
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FRANK SHIVELY, having been first duly sworn by the Chairman, 
testified as follows: 


The Cuamman. What is your name and business? 

Mr. Suivety. Frank Shively; Government clerk. 

The CuarrMAN. At the Crow Agency? 

Mr. Suivety. At the Crow Agency. 

The CnarRMAN. How long have you been there? ~ 

Mr. SHIVELY. It will be six years on the 21st of this month. 

The CuarrMAN. You are a graduate of Carlisle? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

The CHaIRMAN. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. SuivELy. We were called here to consult this committee and 
that is the only object we are here for; we are not here on any other 
purpose at all. The questions you asked me this morning, those have 
all been threshed out by the grand jury of Montana, and we do not 
want to have anything to do with them on this visit at all. We are 
here to show you why, if possible, that reservation should be retained 
for the Indians, because all the lands occupied and allotted to the In- 
dians are in their possession under the ditches, leaving only the bare 
hills; and I have just sent for a map to show you that. 

Senator Dixon. Have you a map of th&t reservation? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes; I will show it to you. The Government policy 
is to open up all the Government reservations in the United States, and 
we will try to tell you why the opening of this reservation would be 
detrimental to the Indians, although the policy is, in effect, the whole 
Indian Nation of the United States, acting for the interests of all the 
Indians, where we have one tribe boiled down to the policy of the 
masses. We will try to prove to you that our lands are situated so 
that it would do harm to the tribe if they are taken away, because if 
the reservation is thrown open and the money is gotten, the difference 
in the price we would get would not be much, because they would not 
buy these bare hills, and there is no possible chance of getting water 
to irrigate them on these hills. We occupy the bottom lands, and 
have appropriated all the water that can be gotten on that land. We 
would like to retain these lands for our own use. We think and we 
know it.is ours, and we would like to make this appeal to you gentle- 
men to try to show you why we called. In the bul it is stated that if 
the reservation is opened, after the surveys are made, all the lands 
will be allotted that have not been allotted. Of course, we want to 
have our children, when they are born, that have not been allotted, 
to be allotted. 

Senator Curtis. Right there let me ask you how many are there 
now that have not been allotted—about? 

Mr. Snivety. I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you any idea? 

Mr. SHIVELY. There are about—it is simply an estimate—60 chil- 
dren born after the allotments were completed. There was another 
matter of four or five hundred dead Indians that were promised 
allotments that did not get them. 

The CuarrMAN. You mean the bill that is pending now? 

Mr. SuHivety. Pending now. 

Senator Curtis. You mean that you want to have all the children 
who have been born since the allotments were made allotted; then 
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you want the Indians who were living at the time the last agreement 
was made and died before allotments were made—do you want allot- 
ments made to them, or rather to their heirs? 

Mr. Suivety. Yes. Not the last agreement. We were promised 
it under the treaty of 1882. 

Senator Curtis. Did they take their selections under that? 

Mr. Sarvery. The selections were under that. 

Senator Curtis. And they lived on the land? 

Mr. Suivety. They lived on it. 

Senator Curtis. And you want patents issued in compliance with 
that treaty of 1882 to the heirs of these allottees, the men or women 
who made selections and who since that time have died? 

Mr. SuHIvELy. Yes, because they acted in good faith in selecting 
and living on the land, and the Government failed to get to them to 
allot them; they died in the meantime. 

Senator Curtis. They died before the patents were issued ? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 
bh Senator Curtis. And your tribe wants the patents issued to their 

eirs 

Mr. Suivezy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. How many dead Indian allotments are there on 
the Indian reservation that have been issued ? 

Mr. Suivety. About six hundred. 

Senator Curtis. That have been allotted to dead Indians? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How many dead Indians are there that have 
never been allotted ? 

Mr. Suivety. About four or five hundred. 

Senator Curtis. You say you object to the passage of this bill, 
and to the land being opened to settlement, because the Indians 
already have selected the lands under the water ditch, and have appro- 
priated to their own use all the water? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir; not selected, but allotted now. 

Senator Curtis. Allotted now, Mr. Shively? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And that there would be no land on this reserva- 
tion that would be fit for settlers to take in order to develop farms? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How much would that land bring as grazing land? 

Mr. SHIVELY. For leasing, you mean? 

Senator Curtis. No. Sale. How much would it sell for? 

Mr. SuiveEty. I could not tell. 

Senator Curtis. What does it lease at per acre as grazing land? 

Mr. SHivety. About 4 or 5 cents. 

Senator Curtis. An acre? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes; an acre, on an average. 

Senator Curtis. It would not bring very much then? 

Mr. SHIVELY. No, sir; not on a lease. ’ 

Senator Curtis. It would not bring very much at a sale? 

Mr. SHIVELY. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Now, do these people who rent the lands for the 

urpose of grazing cattle and sheep have the use of water, or do they 
have to rent from some allottee who has the water right? 

Mr. SHivELy. We have an understanding with a leaser, and he has 
water passages or roads to the water where you can water your stock. 
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Senator Curtis. Is there not enough water in that river there to 
irrigate all that land? 

. SHIVELY. Yes; but all available land for irrigation is taken 
now. 

Senator Curtis. Then your contention is that to open up that land 
to settlement would not be a benefit to settlers, because they can not 
get water, and you Indians use it for grazing purposes ? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. For your children, cattle, horses, and sheep, and 
have it as surplus land to allot to your children as they are born? 

Mr. SuIvey. Yes; exactly. 

Senator Curtis. How many thousand acres have you there that 
have not been allotted or opened to settlement under the act of 1904? 

Mr. SHIVELY. There is now left approximately about 1,700,000 
acres. 

Senator Curtis. And there are 1,700 Indians, about? 

Mr. SHiveELy. About. 

Senator Dixon. That is, after the allotments. 

Senator Curtis. That is, after the allotments are made? 

Mr. Suivety. Yes, sir. We contend that if these rough hills and 
bad lands, if some of them are sold they would not bring very much. 

Senator Curtis. Now, there is an item in this bill that allows an 
Indian who has an allotment to give up a part of the irrigated land 
or a homestead allotment in exchange for grazing land—1 acre, I 
think, for 10, is it not, Mr. Dixon? 

Senator Drxon. That is my remembrance; yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Are there many Indians who would exchange 
their irrigated lands, or the land under the irrigation ditch, for that 
grazing land at the rate of 10 acres for 1? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Not one of them would do that. We talked the 
matter all over. 

Senator Paynrer. Mr. Shively, suppose we would preserve this 
land to the tribe, how much of it would be utilized profitably by 
the tribe ; that is, this land that you want to keep for grazing pur-- 

oses 
P Mr. SHIVELY. We are going to use it to keep our cattle and horses 
on—horse-breeding business. The other bill that was passed in 1904 
promised us cattle, among other things, and that would increase our 
stock—that is, horses and cattle—and that would profit us in that 


way. 

Scnator PAYNTER. Would it be your idea, then, for the Indian 
tribe to use that land and in years to come set it apart to the chil- 
dren as they are born? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Senator PaynTER. Do you hope the time will come soon when the 
tribe can manage that property themselves without the aid of the 
Government ? 

Mr. SHIvELY. When it comes to that, of course, we want a title to 
that land. The whole tribe is one; then if it comes in progress in our 
work toward civilization, learning the methods of doing things just 
like the other people, we want to retain that land and get a title to it. 

Senator Curtis. Was not your experience with the Crow herd of 
cattle unfortunate? Did not the Grow tribe virtually waste their 
common herd there, or was it not stolen from them ? 


, 
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Mr. Suivety. Well, that was before my time; I didn’t know of 
that. It took place before I came there, but from what I heard the 
one herd, the common herd, is for the tribe, and the other Indians, 
who have individual title, of course they occupy that space. 

Senator Curtis. I know; but as I understood you a moment ago 

ou want to go into the horse business and want to have a common 
herd of horses for the tribe. Now, if the management of the common 
herd of cattle was unfortunate, and you lost your cattle, how are you 
going to handle horses with any greater profit? 

Mr. Suivety. Well, the bill pending gives to Congress authority to 
form by-laws, and so on. 

Senator CurTis. Organize a company. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Organize a company. 

Senator Curtis. And you expect that company to look after the 
management of the cattle and so on, and you do not expect the 
horses to be handled as were the cattle that belonged to the tribe? 

Mr. Survey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Well, is it true now that the Indians who own 
cattle, there have not been able to brand their calves for the last two 

ears 
y Mr. Survey. It is not true. They all brand their own calves and 
colts—small herds, you know, when they get away from him, the 
boss herder comes along and burns them. 

Senator Curtis. Whom do you mean by the boss herder? The 
boss herder for the Indians? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir; for the Indians. : 

Senator Curtis. Do not those people who have cattle on the 
reservation drive their cattle off and take with them the cattle of 
the Indians? 

Mr. SuivEty. I never heard of one instance. 

Senator Curtis. Then you state to the committee that you have 
no trouble, or rather that members of the tribes have no trouble, 
in picking out and branding their cattle that mingle with cattle 
that are herded upon the reservation by outsiders? 

Mr. SaivEty. Exactly. 

Senator Curtis. About how many horses and cattle are there on 
the reservation that are owned by the Indians? 

Mr. Survey. I could not tell exactly now. 

Senator Curtis. Have you any idea? 

Mr. Suivety. About 10,000 head, the boss herder says. 

Senator Paynrer. Are those cattle owned by individual Indians, 


and not by the tribe? 


Mr. SuivELy. They are owned by individual Indians. We have no 
common herd any more. It has all been divided, and all the cattle 
are owned by individual Indians. 

Senator Curtis. Are there any of the Indians on that reservation 
that neglect to farm their allotments that are owned under the 
ditches ? 

Mr. SHIvELy. No, sir; they all farm their own allotments. 

Senator Curtis. Do they hire the help to do it, or do they do it 
themselves; do they go out and work themselves or hire men? 

Mr. Suivety. They do the work themselves. They are not in 
position to hire, because they are working. 
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Senator Curtis. How many Government farmers do you have on 

he reservation ? 

Mr. SHivezy. Eight. 

Senator Curtis. ‘Where do they live—out athong the Indians or at 
the agency ? 

Mr. SHIVELY. They live out among the Indians. 

Senator Curtis. How many herders have you? 

Mr. SHIVELY. One. 

Senator Curtis. Just one herder; does he have any assistants 
among the Indians? 

at. SHIVELY. The Indians help him when burning time comes 
along. 

Senator Curtis. Are the cattle of the people who rent on the reser- 
vation permitted to mingle with the cattle of the Indians on the 
reservation ¢ 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Then you have a cutting out how often? 

Mr. SuivEty. Well, in the spring round-up and when they burn 
calves in the fall, when shipping time comes—twice a year. 

Senator Curtis. How are the lands of the minors used—are they 
being cultivated. 

Mr. SHIvELy. Well, it is apparently in condition to cultivate, but 
most of it 1s leased. 

Senator Curtis. Most of the minors’ lands are leased ? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How many People have you on the reservation 
that are leasing the Indians’ lands? 

Mr. Survey. I can not tell that, because we have just started in 
the leasing business. 

Senator Curtis. Who looks after making these leases—the agent? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Have you a lease clerk on the reservation? 

Mr. SuIve.y. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. The agent looks after that? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Do you state to this committee that if this land is 
opened up that none of the 1,700,000 acres, or no substantial part 
of it, would be subject to irrigation ? 

Mr. Suivety. They have been trying to put a project there. 

Senator CurTIs. They are trying to put a project in there? 

Mr. Suivety. After they surveyed it once. 

Senator Curtis. And it was not a success? 

Mr. Suive ty. It was not a success. 

Senator Curtis. There is plenty of water in the Big Horn River, is 
there not? ; 

Mr. Survey. There 1s lots of it. 

Senator Curtis. If they can get it off over the land? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes; but you can’t get to them. 

Senator Curtis. They can not get to the land on account of the 
elevation ? | 

Mr. SuivEty. On account of the elevation of the country. 

Senator Dixon. Did not the reclamation engineers make a recon- 
naissance survey of the Big Horn canyon country, and find about a 
75,000-acre project on the west side of the Big Ilorn, which is now, 
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you say, impossible of irrigation, by putting in a dam at the mouth of 
the Big Horn canyon? 

Mr. SHIVELY. That is the one I refer to. ; 

Senator Curtis. Then you do not want these gentlemen to under- 
stand, Shively, that under big projects there is not a vast amount of 
that land that can be irrigated by putting in the dams in the Big Horn 
canyon, do you? 

Mr. SaivELty. The scope of the country I will show you by the map. 

Senator Dixon. Just let the committee see the map. 

(Witness here produces a map.) 

Senator Dixon. This shows the allotted land [indicating]. There 
is the Custer battle ground [indicating]. All these little squares with 
figures on them [indicating] are Indian allotments; and you can find 
all the names of the allottees here. The Little Big Horn—you have 
a ditch there, and all this is occupied by the Indian allotments, and 
you notice all this [indicating]; every farm is occupied by Indian 
allotments, leaving these bare hills; and there is no water to that 
scope of country. 

nator Dixon. I want Senator Paynter to see the extent of this 
country. Here is the Little Big Horn indicating}. 

Senator Paynter. How many miles long is it 

Mr. SarvEty. About 20 miles, or a little more than 20 miles, accord- 
ing to the map. All that is occupied by Chief Plenty Coos’s own 

ople at Pryor Creek. These are the mountains right through here 
fin icating]. 

Senator Dixon. The mountain country is not shown on the map? 

Mr. Survey. No, sir; that is unsurveyed. 

Senator Dixon. That is just the surveyed part of the reservation ? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. Is there any timber on that land? , 

Mr. Survey. Here is some timber here [indicating]; and here is 
Wolf Mountain over here [indicating]; there is timber on the moun- 
tain over here lindicating) and some more timber over there [indi- 
cating]. That is all bare land [indicating]. 

Senator Curtis. How many cattle can be kept on that unallotted 
land or how many sheep? 

Mr. SHIVELY. How many head of sheep can be kept? 

Senator Curtis. How many canbe kept there; how many can be 
supported during the grass season ? 

r. SHIvELY. That I could not tell, because we figured on about 
20 acres to each animal to stay there all the year round when they 
have water. 

Senator Curtis. About 20 acres to the sheep? 

Mr. SuiveLy. No; less for sheep. 

Senator Curtis. But about 20 acres to the animal, each head of 
cattle 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir.. Now, that is the reason I am going to 
show the inadvisability of opening the country. It would not benefit 
the Indians. 

Senator Curtis. Then. you do not object to the opening of the 
land on account of wanting to continue your tmbal relations 

Mr. SurvELy. Well, the tribal relations 

Senator Curtis. Yes; you do not object to dividing the land up 
because it would interfere with your tribal form of government? 
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Mr. Satvety. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Your main objection is that there is no land that 
would be subject to irrigation ? 

Mr. Survey. Exactly. 

Senator Curtis. And therefore it would be a detriment rather 
than a benefit to open it up? 

Mr. Saivety. Exactly. ‘ 

Senator Curtis. Now, would your people be benefited in case a 
homesteader or settler would buy some of that nonirrigable land and 
rent from your people some of the wrigated land, and in that way 
help you to develop your farm? 

Mr. Survey. If he can come and buy. | 

Senator Curtis. Would not some of them do that and develop 
the lands that have been allotted to your minors? 

Mr. Suivety. They might. 

Senator CURTIS. judge from your statement that your tribe 
thinks, after consideration, that it would be of greater benefit to 
you for grazing purposes than the interest on the money you would 

ot. 
8 Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, exactly. 

Senator Curtis. Is your tribe, or the members of your tribe, 
anxious to go into this horse-raising project ? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Have they given it careful consideration? 

Mr. SHIVELY. They have. 

Senator Curtis. Have you talked about it among the members of 
the tribe? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Do you know their plan? You say a company is 
to be organized. What interest is the Indians to have in that organi- 
zation 

Mr. Sarvety. All. In fact, it would be to the interest of the 
Indians only and no one else. 

Senator Curtis. Do you want to use the tribal money to buy 
horses ? 

Mr. Suivety. Yes. That would make the payment pro rata, 
share and share alike. 

Senator Curtis. As they are sold? 

Mr. Suive.y. As they are sold. 

Senator.Curtis. Well, if you organize a company and the Indians 
furnish the money, you would still be under the control of the agent, 
wouldn't you—the agent would have to look after it, or the Govern- 
ment 

Mr. SuiveEty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Have you any assurance that the Government 
would pay any more attention to your horses than they paid to your 
herd of cattle that you had? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Well, the only thing we want is not exactly an 
assurance, but we want a title to the land. 

Senator Curtis. Well, that is outside the horse question. There is 
more money made in raising cattle than in raising horses, is there not? 

Mr. SHiveEty. That depends. 

Sengtor Curtis. I mean among the Indians? 

Mr. SHive_y. Among the Indians, yes, sir. 
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Senator Curtis. You know that every Indian on your reservation 
who is able to has from 8 to 10 worthless horses or ponies around ? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. That is customary on your reservation, is it? 

Mr. Suivety. Yes, sir. That is one reason we wanted to discard 
these ponies and get a good class of horses, so that we could get more 
money for them. 

Senator Curtis. You do not have that trouble with your cattle; 
you can raise a cow or a calf at any time? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Oh, yes; at any time. But what we want is to raise 
a better class of horses and get a better price for them. 

Senator Curtis. In other words, this is an experiment that they 
want the Indians to try, and they want to use the Indians to make. 

Mr. Survety. And use the Indians’ land, too. 

Senator Curtis. Use the Indians’ land and use the Indians’ 
money. Some man has thought out a plan, and he wants to submit his 
experience as against the Indians’ money—is that it? 

Mr. SHive.ty. Well, in a corporation like that what we want to do 
is to show you why we want to get a title to the whole reservation. 

Senator Curtis. You have a title to it now. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Have we? 

Senator Curtis. Why, certainly; it is a treaty reservation. It is 
vour land, but the Government has the power to do as it pleases with 
it with reference to opening it up. If it thinks it is to the best interest 
of the tribe, it will do so; but the land now, so far as the title is con- 
cerned, is in your tribe, or in the Government in trust for your tribe. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Oh. 

Senator Curtis. But it is really owned by the Indians. 

Mr. SHIVELY. If it is ours, we can not keep it, because the Gov- 
ernment 

Senator Curtis. May dispose of it if they want to. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes. 

Senator Curtis. If they think it is to your best interest. 

Senator PaynrerR. You want it in the position so that the Gov- 
ernment can not sell it? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. Now, supposing the land in this reserva- 
tion is transferred into one corporation and they issue patents to 
that reservation, can we keep that reservation? 

Senator PaynTer. Why, if you organize the corporation the Gov- 
ernment gives that corporation the patent; the title would be in the 
corporation. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Paynter. And is that the object of the Indians? 

Mr. SHIVELY. We want to object to selling the whole reservation. 
We want to use it for the Indians and get title for it by transferring 
the Crow Indians into one company. 

Senator Paynter. And that company you want to have, not only 
handle your land, but handle your horses? 

Mr. Suivety. Handle the horses and get a patent for it for thirty 
years that is what the bill says—and let all the Indians have the 

enefit of it. 

Senator Curtis. Senator Dixon, is it your contention that by build- 
ing proper dams that land could be subjected to irrigation? 
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tigated this since Mrs. Grey’s testimony about the Lincoln Townsite 
Company—one dead Indian allotment was purchased at a sale by 
the Lincoln Townsite Company, it being the highest bidder, as Mr. 
Leupp said, for $6,840. 

Senator BRaANDEGEE. For how many acres? 

Senator Dixon. One hundred and sixty. It is a dead Indian allot- 
ment. Now, the reclamation engineers told me that this one project 
at the mouth of the Big Horn will bring about 75,000 acres under 
cultivation of the wild land that Mr. Shively now describes as grazing 
land and nonirrigable land. JI over this reservation you will notice 
little side streams coming in. Now, while many of these are dry 
streams, practically all over this State they are reservoiring these dry 
coulees of little ditches that have little water in them and irrigating 
those acres all over the State by damming these dry coulees. Now, 
Mr. Shively’s statement is true that these are counted purely grazing 
lands at this time. Here is a country, after giving these Indian allot- 
ments of 1,100 acres to an average family, capable of supporting, if 
thrown open and irrigated and the dry streams dammed, easily a 
quarter of a million of people, at this time occupied by 1,700 Indians. 

Another thing I want to ask Mr. Shively is this: Is it not a matter 
of fact that the Crow Indians are decreasing about 3 per cent per 
annum ? 

_ Mr. Suivety. About 2} per cent. 

Senator Dixon. How many years have the records been kept? 

Mr. SHIvELy. About six years that I know of personally. 

Senator Dixon. Want to state, and it is based on a statement of 
the Jesuit missionary, Father Tolman, who is the missionary in charge 
of these Indian missions here, that he was fully of the opinion—he had 
been there for many years and observed their condition—that the 
Crow Indian race was gradually becoming extinct, and I think his 
statement to me was a much larger mortality than 24 per cent. At 
that rate forty years would wipe out the Crow Indians. 

Senator Curtis. The half bloods are increasing, and the full bloods 
are decreasing ? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Exactly. ) 

Senator Curtis. That is the history of every tribe. 

Senator Dixon. Another generation will settle the Indian question. 
The blanket Indian can not stand up against the white man’s vices, 
can he, Mr. Shively? 

Mr. Suivety. No, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Now, here was a fine body of Indians, fine, intel- | 
ligent fellows, and the whites came there and built railroads and 
ditches and have left the Indian race syphilitic. That is the trouble 
with them. They died by the score from the effect of syphilis. It is 
tuberculosis of the joints. You heard Mrs. Grey describe the sores 
on the faces of these children. 

Mrs. Grey. That was only at the Government school—not in the 
missionary district. 

Senator Dixon. Father Tolman has told me repeatedly that, 
except for the higher grade of men that you see here—these are clean- 
blooded men, these men here—that it was practically universal 
through the tribe. That is what is killing the Crow Indians. Now, 
Frank Shively is an intelligent young man, but the children that are 
coming afterwards are decreasing instead of increasing. The theory 
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of holding out vacant lands to allotted Indians that are yet unborn 
is all right in theory. As a matter of fact, Indians thirty years ago— 
do you, know, Mr. Shively, how many Indians there were living at 
that time? 

Mr. Suivety. About 3,000 thirty years ago. 

Senator Drxon. And now there are 1,700. ; 

Now, there is another thing that I want to explain. Under the 
law of Congress these Indians, as I have already said, are already 
allotted, so that every family of four children, man and wife, has 280 
acres of irrigated land and 820 acres of nonirrigated land; and right 
down the Big Horn River, say 75 miles to the north, on the ceded 
strip, which was opened four vears ago, under the Government irri- 
gation ditch there, they count 40 acres of irrizated land the home- 
stead limit for a white man and his family. One white man can not 
possi bly cultivate in wheat and hay, I think, over 60 acres of irri- 
gated land. It is intensive farming. An Indian family can not 
cultivate the 280 acres of irrigated land allotted to them. Under 
the provisions of the Reclamation Service a white man and his family 
are only allowed to take 40 acres of this same land right down the 
river. Here you have already reserved 280 acres to the Indian 
family, who do not know how to farm, as compared with the white 
man, and given them seven times as much land as the Government 
Reclamation Service gives to the white family of the identical same 
character of land. Now, the contention of the people in the West 
is that it is criminal to leave an area of country as big as the State 
of Connecticut, averaging one person, taking babies, women, and 
everything—about one human being to every 2,000 acres of coun- 
try—and leave the reservation unopened and that is what it means, 
leaving the reservation unopened, if the Indians held their own. 
Frank Shively says they have decreased nearly 100 per cent. The 
Reclamation Service tells me that this land is $75 or $100 an acre 
land in which this ditch is dug. 

Now, this is devoted to the raising of coyotes and leased to three 
or four big cattlemen. That is the condition on the Indian rese. va- 
tion. The men who hold the leases—and in this every Indian in 
this bunch will bear me out—three or four big cattle or sheep outfits 
use this reservation scheme, and the Indian gets nothing except his 
own allotment, and he has already five times the amount of land 
that he can possibly cultivate and care for. Now, every Indian has 
& sentimental belief that this is the land of bis forefathers. He does 
not want to part with it, and vou can not help but appreciate that 
feeling in these Indians; but it is not civilization, and as long as you 
keep these Indians corraled on Indian reservations you are going to 
have the very state of affairs—not as bad as Mrs. Grey has pointed 
out, but a situation bordering on Russian czardom. You can not 
run an Indian reservation in any way except with somebody as boss. 
Now, it 1s a question whether you want these Indians—and look in 
their faces and you will find that they are a pretty intelligent set of 
men—to be bosses of the reservation, or whether you want to kee 
that vast area of country unopened to settlement, literally submerge 
with ten times the amount of land the Indians can possibly handle, 
or whether you want to open it up to white settlement and make 
their lands five times as valuable as they are now. A tract of 
allotted Indian land down here under this ditch, with nobody but 
Indian neighbors—neighbors who can not cultivate, and five times 
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the amount of land—would not bring when you put it up under the 
hammer one-fifth as much as that land would if opened up to white 
settlement and schools and taxation in order to keep up the schools, 
and bridges and other things that go with modern civilization. 

Senator PaynTEer. Do the dead allotments come back to the tribe? 

Senator Drxon. No; they are sold to the highest bidder. 

Senator PaynTER. I mean the proceeds. 

Senator Drxon. No; that goes to the heirs. 

Now, here is another thing that I want to bring to the attention 
of the committee. These boys here all hope to be cattle kings some 
time—we might as well have the truth of it. Here is a vast range 
of the best grazing land in the West. Of course I think Frank 
Shively and all of them way down in their hearts have a hope that 
some time this land will be opened, and that the smart fellow will 
buy it and become the great cattle king of the country; but that 
does not benefit the average Indian. know a half dozen smart 
fellows who have, some of them two or three or four thousand head 
of cattle, and they are the men who get the benefit; the ordinary 
Indian reaps none whatever. Here is this whole section of country 
leased out at—how much, Frank, $4,500 a year? 

Mr. SHIvELy. Forty-five thousand dollars a year. 

Senator Dixon. That is all the revenue these poor Indians get 
from that whole area of country from the lease money. Until Rey- 
nolds went there I think it was about $20,000. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Twenty thousand dollars; yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Until six years ago $20,000 was all that that whole 
country produced for these men; now it is raised to $45,000. That 
is not one-tenth of a cent an acre—yes, the area is 3,000,000. 

Senator PaynTER. Can they not make a contract to do it? 

Senator Drxon. I do not know how you would do it. That is the 
story of every Indian reservation. On the Blackfoot, with 1,800,000, 
I think their lease money 1s less than $15,000 a year. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. y doesn’t somebody offer more? 

Senator Dixon. I can not tell you. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Is there not competition among these cattle 
men? 

Senator Dixon. There is supposed to be, but there are only a few 
big cattle and sheep outfits around the reservation that are interested 
in it. The man up in northern Montana can not come 2,000 miles 
to bring his outfit down here. It is only ‘the people who have their 
ranch and cattle outfits around nearby who are in position to take 
advantage of it. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I want to ask Mr. Shively a few questions. 
Senator Dixon states it is the project of the Government engineers 
to put in a dam there and irrigate this land that is proposed to be 
opened up. If that was done and your other land increased in value 
by it, why would it not be better for you people to let all your country 
increase in value and then sell a large part of your surplus land and 
take the proceeds and develop the fand that you cultivate and put 
buildings on it; why wouldn’t that be better than to put the money 
in an undivided tract of wild, nonirrigated land as it now is, trusting 
that at some time in the future you will get some benefit out of it? 

Mr. SHIVELY. That project that you speak of was surveyed and the 
estimated cost was made. The dam, f think, would be raised 80 
feet in solid masonry. 
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Senator BRANDEGEE. What was the total estimated cost in dollars? 

Mr. Suive.y. Three million dollars, I believe. That was what we 
heard two years ago. It might be more or it might be less. That 
would make it $74 or $80 an acre; but it would take a rich man to buy 
that. 

Senator Curtis. The Indians would not want to put their money 
in that propositioa? 

HIVELY. No, sir. We have all the farm land that we can 
handle now. That is all grazing land. The inadvisability of build- 
ing that big dam there above our head gate, having the water, as you 
see, and one strip of country there—that is the place because there 
is no water there. They can not get water on it. When there is no 
water the sheep and cattle men do not like to put their stock on it, 
and that is the reason why we could not get a good price for it. If 
we had all the water we wanted we could use it. It is all allotted 
now—all the water holes—and what we want is to keep the land for 
the benefit of the tribe, because by selling it and opening it up you 
would not get the price that we could. You might sell it cheap and 
divide it among the people. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Don’t you think that the white men comin 
in and settling along with the Indians and in their neighborhoo 
improves the value of the Indians’ property? 

. SHIVELY. Certainly. But what assurance can we have if you 
open the reservation, as to these homesteaders who come in there and 
buy these lands—selling them for homesteads. That is what I want 
to iknow. If we can be assured of the occupancy of the reservation 
and get the money for it, then we are perfectly willing; but we can 
not get that assurance because the people would not give it. The 
land is too high. 

Senator Curtis. In other words, you would like to sell it to the 
Government, and let them open it up, if they wanted to? 

Mr. SHivety. Yes, sir; and get the money—get that assurance. 

Senator BRaNDEGEE. Has it not been the history of the opening of 
other reservations that the lands have sold at higher prices than it 
was expected they would? 

Mr. SHIVELY. About one million of the Crow land was sold; that 
was a ceded strip. If we have the assurance of selling all that at a 

ood price, we would be willing, but we can not sell it by reason of . 
ack of water. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. If these lands on the hilltops are so poor 
that white men will not settle on them when they are opened up and 
thrown into the market, what use are they to you? 

Mr. Survey. [ did not say that they were poor. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. That is, compared with the rest of it, I mean— 
not so valuable as the bottom lands—of what use are they to you at 
the present time or of what use do you think they will be to the Indians 
twenty-five years from now, and you are left alone as you are now? 

Mr. SHIVELY. We were promised some cattle at the last opening, 
and this horse proposition—we do not use all this range for these two 
things, because we have water there to water our own stock. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Are you pretty confident that you can make 
a success of the horse business that you spoke of? 

Mr. SHIVELY. That is up to the Indian Office. 
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Senator BRANDEGEE. You talked about the formation of a com- 
pany to conduct that enterprise. How is it proposed to raise the 
money to sell the stock: who is to be the owner of the stock? 

Mr. SHIve.y. We. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. The Indians themselves? 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Indians themselves. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Have they the money to subscribe for it? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I do not know how much money we have now in the 
Indian Office, but we are going to use that for this business, and let 
the Indians get the proceeds' of the sale of horses. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Is Mr. Reynolds familiar with the details of 
that matter? Are you familiar with the details of that proposition, 
Mr. Reynolds? | 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Partially. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I do not care to have you testify to that; 
but I was not going to ask Mr. Shively any more questions about it if 
you can tell us. 

Mr. ReyYNo.ps. I have read the bill over several times. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Mr. Shively, what proportion of the total 
population of this tribe do you represent in this matter? How 
extensively are your views about the opening up of this reservation 
entertained by the members of your tribe? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Well, we were sent to represent the whole tribe, and 
we are instructed to show our objections to you. 

Senator BRaANDEGEE. I know; but what I mean is, how many of 
your tribe think just as you do about this matter? 

Mr. SHIVELY. All of them. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You think it is the unanimous opinion, do 

ou? 
y Mr. SuiveE.y. It is the unanimous opinion of the whole tribe. We 
want to show you our whole reasons. That is our duty. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. In the appointment of these delegates who 
appear before us, was there any contest when they were chosen? 

r. SHIVELY. It was not by appointment; it was by election. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I mean at the election. 

Mr. SHIvELY. They were selected. One man would get up and 
mention some one and they would vote for him. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. It was unanimous, then? 

Mr. SurvELy. Unanimous. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. By vote of whom? 

Mr. Suivety. Of all the members of the council; the people who 
sat in the council. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. How many members are there of the council? 

Mr. SHIVELY. At that time there were a little less than 100. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Representing 1,700 people? 

Mr. SutvELy. Representing the whole tribe. 

Here is another thing. That Big Horn project that we were speak- 
ing of is right here [indicating on map]. 

Senator Dixon. Here is the Huntley ditch [indicating on map) that 
Mrs. Grey was talking about. This is the ceded strip [indicating]. 

Mr. SuIveEty. This is the ceded strip [indicating]. I do not know 
the number of acres there will be under this ditch, but this is our 
ditch [indicating]. 

Senator Dixon. How many acres are under that ditch? 
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Mr. Surve.y. Under the Big Horn ditch there are about 35,000. 

Senator Drxon. All that is occupied by Indian allotments? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Some are dead allotments, are they? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Some are dead allotments. 

Senator Drxon. Of the 600 dead allotments what will they average 
to an allotment of the irrigated land? Are they mostly eighties or 

orties ? 

Mr. SHIvety. Well, the former allotment gave him 320, and he was 
given the same kind of division as the living ones now. He had 120 
at one time, and after he is allotted he gets 160. 

Senator Dixon. Just the same as if he was living? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Now about the other projects—I do not know any- 
thing about the matter. It has been surveyed and is right here 
[indicating]. 

Mr. SHIVELY. That is the Big Horn Island canal. 

Senator Dixon. That is the one thereclamation engineers surveyed ? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. But if they are going to put that head gate 
there above us what assurance have we that ours will not be molested. 

Senator Dixon. Under the law they can not molest you. You have 
the first right. How many inches of water are there in the Big Horn 
River, Mr. Reynolds? 

Mr. REYNoLps. It is enormous. 

Senator Drxon. It is half as big as the Yellowstone, isn’t it? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. It is one-third as large as the Yellowstone River. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Now, if this dam was completed above us—that is an 
awful stream, the Big Horn—there will be damages to that dam, and 
it will be flooded down here. Now who is going to pay for the dam- 
ages to this? 

Senator Dixon. I will explain this map. Here is the city of Billings 
[indicating]; here is the Huntley ditch [indicating], about 30,000 
acres under it, which is now being settled. This was the ceded stri 
that was opened before the Huntley ditch. The Burlington Railroa 
came in here at Huntley [indicating] and went down to the agency. 
Now, there is no sugar factory here at Billings. This land around 
Billings is worth $200 an acre; that is, the irrigated land. They are 
only giving the white settlers 40 acres under this ditch, and the Indians 
are getting 280 acres of grazing land. 

. GREY. How many settlers are there under the Huntley ditch? 

Senator Drxon. I asked Mr. Savage the other day, and he said 
about 40 acres, and the local citizens have been working up the whole 
matter, and they think it is too little, but I noticed in the Billings 
Gazette yesterday morning that they are coming in by the carload. 

Mrs. Guey. As a matter of fact there are very few settlers on that 


strip. 

Senator Dixon. Now, Mr. Savage, the reclamation engineer told 
me that about one-half of it was taken when he was there a few 
weeks ago, and all the Billings papers say that the rest of it is being 
rapidly taken; he said there were a whole carload from Nebraska 
there last week. This Indian land up the Big Horn is $200 an acre. 
If there were any schools or bridges or things of that kind, the white 
people could live there. I want to say to these Indians while here, 
and especially these boys who understand English, that under this 
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bill—$125 or, rather, I should say, after five years the surplus land 
would be sold in 640-acre blocks. What the Indian wants is the 
settlers to make their land valuable. All down the Yellowstone is 
dry-land farming. This is the best land in Montana—not all of it 
but lots of this country here which is counted as grazing land, an 

that is what it is now—I think the Indian could get $10 an-acre out 
of it. 

Senator Curtis. Without irrigation? 

Senator Dixon. Without irmgation. I think that whole reserva- 
tion would average, say, $4 an acre. There are about 1,700,000 
acres, and that would be $6,800,000 to 1,700 Indians; that would be 
$3,000 to an Indian—every man, woman, and child—besides trebling 
and quadrupling the value of their own lands that are allotted. 

Senator Curtis. You started to say something about $1.25 an 
acre. Was there a proposition that the Government shall have so 
much after five years? 

Senator Drxon. No. What the Indians want are the home- 
steaders; after five years they can own the homestead. We want to 
get all the homesteaders possible, thinking at the end of that time 
the usual process of selection would take the better land, but it is to 
prevent it from lying there four years, so the Indian would not get 
any advantage of it—the grazing spots. At the end of five years 
they sell it at public auction to the highest bidder. 

Senator Curtis. Does your bill provide for that? 

Senator Dixon. Yes; I think it provides for sales at public auction. 
‘It is the good Indian who wants his reservation opened; it is the 
sentiment of all the fellows who are patriotic, and you can not blame 
them. Asa matter of cold business, it is their salvation to open up 
the country. 

q he CHAIRMAN. Mr. Shively, have you any further statement to 
make 

Mr. SHIVELY. No, sir. 

The witness was thereupon excused. 


STATEMENT OF BIG MEDICINE. 


Bie MeEpicine, having been first duly sworn by the chairman, 
through his interpreter, Frank Shively, testified as follows: 


The CHarkMAN. Give your name. 

Bic Mepicine. Big Medicine. 

The CuarrmMan. What is your age? 

Bie Mepicing. Fifty years. 

The CuarRMAN. Are you one of the chiefs of the Crow Indians? 

Brie MEpicineE. I am not a chief, but one of the leaders. 
pan’ CHAIRMAN. Do you want to make any statement about this 

ill? 

Bia MeEpicINgE. I want to say a few words about it. We had a 
council and all decided to give our statement to Plenty Coos—he 
is the leader of the Crows—to bring over here and make a hearing. 
Whatever he says is the voice of the delegation; that is all. 

Senator Drxon. Are you the chief of police at the agency? 

Bic MepicingE. I have been working as police for twenty-two 
years for the Government. I have been chief of police. 

The CHarrMAN. Is that all you want to say? 
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Bic MepicrineE. That is all. 

The witness was thereupon excused. | 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Mr. Chairman, this is an abstract of a statement 
that was made to me by Plenty Coos at Helena, on January 21, and 
I would like to have it go into the record. 

Senator Dixon. I think, as Plenty Coos is mght here in the room, 
instead of taking a statement made in Montana two years ago, I 
think you should examine him. 

Mr. SniFFEN. It is in regard to the protest against Mr. Dalby. I 
understand that the original affidavits were referred to the Depart- 
ment. As I have had copies of those made, I shall ask that they be 
included with the statement that I filed this morning. They may 
be identified and received in evidence. 


PLENTY COOS RECALLED FOR FURTHER EXAMINATION THROUGH 
INTERPRETER FRANK SHIVELY. 


The CHarrman. Mr. Sniffen, the committee will allow you to 
interrogate this witness. 

Mr. Snirren. I would like to ask Plenty Coos if he did not say 
to me on the 21st of January—he will remember the occurrence as 
being at Mrs. Grey’s home—if he did not make this statement: 
‘Since the Crow Indian lodge was talking against the agent, after 
Mrs. Grey came, the agent had arrested over thirty of the C. I. L. 

Oys. 

ENTY Coos. I did not come here under these conditions at all. 
I came here for certain things, and I am going to talk with the com- 
mittee here. These things have all been thrashed over, and I do 
not want anything more to do with the C. I. L. boys or anything else. 
I was told to come here by the Crow tribe to help them on this land 
matter, and this business is a side issue with me. 

The CHarrMan. Do you refuse to answer the question that was 
just put to you by Mr. Sniffen? 

PLeNnTy Coos. I refuse to talk on that subject. 

Mr. SNIFFEN (reading from memorandum): 

Plenty Coos said he is not made for a farmer, and nearly all the Crow Indians are 
not able to work and support themselves yet. Even the smallest thought of him 
ever being an American citizen. The reason why he says that, is, he lookg around 
and sees his Crow tribe, and they are just like a child, and they do not know how to 
farm and cultivate the land, and that 1s the reason he did not want to become a white 
man. ; 

PLENTY Coos. Those things have no connection with this talk 
now. What do you want to bring it on the side for? 

The CHarrMan. Will you answer the question or not? 

PiLenty Coos. I refuse to answer, because I came here on another 
proposition, and that is brought up, having no connection whatever 
with the main object. It is something that took place last year. 

Mrs. Grey. May I ask a question? I want to ask him if, at the 
time of the last Crow fair, he did not ride at the head of the procession 
of the Crow Indian lodge at the fair? 

PLenty Coos. Yes; I was riding at the head of the procession. 
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Mrs. Grey. And there was nobody else but C. I. L. boys in that 
procession ? 7 

PLenTy Coos. If there are any members of this committee that 
want to ask me anything, I will answer their questions, but I am a 
man, and I came here with one object. This is something on the side. 
That has all been done away with and finished. These are the mem- 
bers of the committee, and [ am going to answer their questions. 

The CHarrMan. I will ask you the question: Was there anybody 
in the procession except members of the Crow Indian lodge? 

PLENTY Coos. Yes; the C. I. L. boys had a parade, and I went at 
the head. | 

Mrs. Grey. I would like to ask him if it was not a good long parade. 
What I want to establish is that last October the Crow Indian lodge 
was about 500 members strong, the majority of the men of the tribe, 
_ and that Plenty Coos was at the head of the tribe. 

PLeNnTy Coos. There is not a single C. I. L. boy here. That is 
what I want to say; and this delegation here are all of the opposite 
odge. : 


(The committee at this point adjourned until Monday, April 6, 
1908, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1908. 
The committee met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Present: Senators Clapp (chairman), Sutherland, Curtis, Brown, 
Dixon, and Paynter. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES McLAUGHLIN, INDIAN INSPECTOR. 


JAMES McLaueuiin, having been first duly sworn by the chair- 
man, testified as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. You may state your name, age, and occupation. 

Mr. McLaucuaiin. James McLaughlin; Indian inspector; age, 66. 

The CuarrMan. How long have you been in the Indian service? 

; Mr. McLaueutiin. It will be thirty-seven years the 30th of next 
une. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been an Indian inspector? 

Mr. McLau@auin. For thirteen years the 19th of last January. 

The CHairmMaN. Do you know the Crow Reservation in Montana? 

Mr. McLauGuuin. Very well. 

The CuHarrman. You know there is a bill pending for the opening 
of the reservation? 

Mr. McLavueuuin. I do. 

The CuarMan. It is Senate bill 2963. Were you out there, and 
did you hold a council with the Indians relative to this opening? 

Mr. McLavueu.in. [I did. 

The CHarrmMan. When? 

Mr. McLavueuuin. I arrived there on the 7th of February. The 
Indians were notified to meet me in council on the 11th, commencing 
at 1 o’clock on the 11th of February and terminating on the evening 
of the 12th of last February. 
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The CHarrMan. How many were present at the council proceed- 


ings? 

Mr. McLaucatin. As the minutes of the meeting will show, 93. 

The Cuarrman. Did you keep the minutes yourself? 

Mr. McLavueuHuin. They were kept by the stenographer. I have 
the minutes with me. 

The CHarmMAN. You may produce them. 

Mr. McLavueui. I have the official record that I obtained this 
morning and my report also. These are the minutes [producing 
papers) and that is the report. 

The CHarRMAN. Who kept those minutes? 

Mr. McLauGHiin. A man named Fred Miller, the clerk and 
stenographer. He was a good stenographer. 

The CHAIRMAN. These papers will be received and properly marked. 

(The papers are marked “Exhibit J. McL. Nos. 1 and 2,” and ap- 
pear in another part of this record See pp 771 and 789.) 

4 The CHAIRMAN. You made an official report of your investiogatin, 
id you 

Mr. McLaucatym. I did. 

x The CHarrMAN Is this the report [indicating] Exhibit J. McL. 
vo. 2 

Mr. McLaucuim. That is the report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Indians were at first opposed to the general 
plan of opening the reservation, were they not! 

Mr. McLaueGuHuiin. They were; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Did they finally assent to the plan? 

Mr. McLavucHim. They assented to the plan practically upon con- 
dition that certain changes would be made there, which I specified in 
that report—numbered 1, 2, and 3—and on the condition that a dele. 
gation of their people be permitted to visit Washington. 

The CHarrMan. How long were you at the reservation altogether? 

Mr. McLavuea.in. Ten days. : 

The Cuarrman. Had you previously visited this reservation within 
recent times? 

Mr. McLaueutin. I have been passing through and visiting the 
Crow Reservation since 1898; I have passed through there very fre- 
quently in going through on the train, and driving back and forth 
when | left the train there. I visited it officially in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1906. I was there at that time three or four weeks. 

The CHarrMan. What is the general character of the Indians on the 
reservation as regards their prosperity and development ? 

Mr. McLaucuuin. I regard the Crow Indians as an exceptionally 
well-disposed lot of people, and since my first visit to the Crow country 
I not only believe but know that the Indians have made wonderful 
progress—that is, within the past ten years. 

e CHAIRMAN. Do you know of your own knowledge as to their 
manner of dealing with their personal property, whether they buy and 
sell at their own pleasure ? 

Mr. McLauesuin. That I could not say positively, but as I under- 
stood from individuals 

The CHargkMan. What individuals? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. When I was there in 1906—— 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean individual Indians? 
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Mr. McLavueuuin. Individual Indians; yes, sir; in a general way. 
A great many of them, at least, dispose of their own property and 
horses and cattle, but under the regulations of the Department, if 
the cattle had been issued to them by the Government, it was neces- 
sary for them to have permission from the agent of the reservation 
to dispose of them. 

The CHarrmMan. That applies, as you understand it; only to cattle 
that has been issued ? 

Mr. McLaueuuin. The cattle that has been issued, with the in- 
crease of the cattle that has been issued to them. 

The CHarrMan. How do their habitations compare with the 
habitations of Indians on other reservations? 

Mr. McLauGuHLIn. They are superior to most of the habitations of 
the Indians; that is, in the Big Horn district, the Pryor district, and 
the Black Lodge district, down between the agency and old Fort 
Custer. They have some very nice cattle and homes, and all the 
fields are nicely fenced. In the Big Horn district I was very much 
pleased to see the way the fences were laid out, and they had com- 
menced laying out roads along section lines, with fairly good buildings 
for indians. Some of the houses were equal to those of the white 
settlers. 

The CuarrmMan. Were you on that portion of the reservation that 
is covered by grazing permits? 

Mr. MoLavueauin. I have traveled over a good deal of that going 
east to Tongue River Agency; I think that is the least occupied por- 
tion, however; going from Crow Agency across to the Tongue River 
Reservation and Rosebud River I passed that a good many times. 

The CuarrMAN. There is some cattle over there under leasing con- 
tracts and others under grazing permits, are there not? 

Mr. MoLavueuuin. Those on the grazing permits, I think, are far- 
ther south. That was the portion of the reservation that I did not 
visit. I was there in the winter time. I did not go over that reser- 
vation at that time except at the different stations, the agent was 
making annuity payments at that time, and I saw every Indian, I 

ess, of the reservation, including those of the Black Lodge and other 

istricts, and I went up to Pryor. 

‘he CHAIRMAN. Do you talk Crow? 

Mr. McLaveuun. I do not. 

The CHaiRMAN. What Indian language do you speak? 

Mr. McLauGHuin. I speak the Sioux language. I meet a number 
of the Crows with whom I converse, as there are a number of Crows 
who can speak Sioux. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, what complaints, if any, did you hear from 
the Indians in regard to their treatment on the reservation, either by 
the agent or otherwise ? 

Mr. McLauGHiin. There was not a single Indian during my visit 
there, either at that time or since that, who has complained to me 
against the agent—that is, within the past two years. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, from your observation, what did the de- 
meanor of the Indians toward the agent or the agent toward the 
Indians indicate, if anything, as far as you could infer? 

Mr. McLavuGHLIn. I was impressed with the confidence that they 
seemed to have in their agent and the respect that they showed him, 
and so far as the appearance of the Indians is concerned, during our 
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council last winter—last February—they were as well dressed a lot 
of people as I have seen in any frontier community. They are all 
well clad, and I notice a great many of them have light wagons. I 
scarcely saw any person coming in there by team that did not have 
a nice light wagon and a very good set of light harness. ' 

The Cuarrman. What complaint, if any, did you hear among the 
Indians with reference to their grazing, leasing, or permits? 

Mr. McLauGuHuLin. There was not a single complaint made to me. 
I was on special business, which was the presenting to them of this 

uestion of the opening of the reservation. Other questions were not 
iscussed by me, as they were not mentioned by the Indians at all. 

The Cuamman. Did these Indians have an opportunity to talk to 
you if they wanted to? 

Mr. McLaveauin. Yes, sir; at any time, as you might see in the 
minutes of the council. 

The CHamman. Well, outside of the council? 

Mr. McLavueaHuin. Yes, sir; I was at the hotel and a number of 
them used to come over to the hotel and talk in the evenings and at 
noon. 

The Cuarrman. What complaints, if any, did they make with refer- 
ence to the manner in which their crops were obliged to be sold? 

Mr. McLaueuuin. They never referred to them in any way. 

The CuarrMan. What is the physical condition of the Crow Indians, 
in a general way—is there anything particularly observable with ref- 
erence to their physical condition? 

Mr. MoLavueuuiin. They are a fine-looking lot of Indians; fine, able- 
bodied, strong, and rugged. They appear as if they were well kept. 
There are no Indians on the continent, and I am familiar with all of 
them, who have a better appearance than the Crows physically. The 
doctors at the reservation have told me that they are not strong and 
that they are really not rugged, but they certainly do not show it in 
their appearance. 

Senator Drxon. What is the cause of their not being rugged? 

Mr. MoLauexHuin. That is something that I do not know myself, 
other than I was told by Doctor Tucker, who was there two years ago. 
That was the only time I ever inspected the Crow Reservation thor- 
oughly—two years ago last February. Doctor Tucker told me they 
were a people who were very much diseased. 

Senator Drxon. What disease ? 

Mr. MoLaveauin. Syphilis had this effect. 

The CHarRMAN. Was this Mr. Dalby there while you were there? 

Mr. MoLaucuuin. He was there for a day; just a day. 

The CuarrMan. Did he attend the council? 

Mr. MoLavuecauin. Not at the time I was there. I think it was 
the 28th of December Mr. Dalby was there. I left that evening and 
Mr. Dalby left some time the following morning. He was then at 
the agency, and that was the only time I ever saw him there. 

The CHatRMAN. Did you attend any council at which he is said to 
have sworn at the Indians? 

Mr. MoLaveatin. I did not; I was not present. There was no 
council during the time I was there when he was there. 
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The CuarrMAn. Do I understand that there was a council held m 
December? 

' Mr. McLauen.in. Not any that I know of. 

Senator Dixon. Major McLaughlin, how long have you been in the 
Indian service? 

Mr. McLavuaa.in. I have been in the service thirty-seven years the 
30th day of next June. 

Senator Dixon. How long did you act as Indian agent? 

Mr. MoLAvuGHLIn. Nearly twenty-four years. 

Senator Dixon. Over what Indians? 

Mr. McLaues.uin. I was at Devils Lake, in North Dakota, for 
ten years, and was transferred to Standing Rock in 1881. I was 
there fourteen years, lacking a few months. 

Senator Drxon. That was the largest Indian reservation in the 
country, was it not? 

Mr. McLavenum. At that time it was the most important; all of 
the hostile Sioux were brought in there and kept there for one year. 
I had all those under me. Thad an agency of over 6,000 people. 

‘Senator Dixon. And you were at the Standing Kock Sioux 
Agency for about fourteen years? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. Pretty nearly that. 

Senator Dixon. How long have you been an inspector in the 
Indian service? 

Mr. McLaueuiin. Thirteen years last January. 

Senator Dixon. In your capacity you visited the various reserva- 
tinns all over the country? 

Mr. McLavucuuin. All over the country; yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. How long have you known the Crows? 

Mr. McLaucuuin. I have known the Crows—known of them and 
met a few of them from time to time—for the past twenty-five years, 
but only visited their agency for the first time ten years ago. 

Senator Dixon. How many visits have you made to the Crow 
Indian Reservation in that ten years? 

Mr. McLaueuuin. I should judge I have been there at least eight 
times. | 

Senator Dixon. You made a full inspection of this service two 
years ago, did you? 

Mr. McLauGuiin. Two years ago. My report is dated the 8th of 
February. I made two reports on that same day, one on the reser- 
vation proper—agency and reservation—and the other on the schools, 
dated February 8, 1906. 

Senator Dixon. How thorough was your inspection of the Crow 
Indian Reservation and conditions there at that time? 

Mr. McLaueuiin. It was very thorough; as thorough as it was 
possible to make at that season of the year. It was in the winter 
season—as far as the agency and records and matters of that kind 
were concerned and subissue stations, it was very thorough. I visited 
Big Horn and Pryor Creek. 

Senator Dixon. You were there again this last fall, were you? 

Mr. McLavucuuin. I was there a day in December and I was there 
ten days in February of this year. 

Senator Dixon. Were you on the Crow Reservation at any time 
between your official inspection two years ago and your visit there 
ast fall? 
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Mr. MoLavuesum. I was not, other than passing through on the 
Burlington train. I did not stop off the train. 

Senator Drxon. I wish you would tell the committee the condition 
of the Crow Indians now as compared with their condition ten years 
ago, when you were first on the reservation ? 

Mr. McLaueuuin. I regard the Crow Indians as having made 
not only a very steady progress but a remarkable progress in the 
past ten years. 

Senator Dixon. How has been their progress during Major Rey- 
nold’s jurisdiction on the reservation ? 

Mr. McLauGuuin. My report of February 8, 1906, will show that 
I regarded the advancement made from the time I had visited there 
in Agent Becker’s time as very remarkable, and during Major Rey- 
nold’s time the evidences are very manifest of the very steady 
advancement they have made in buildings and fences and the general 
appearance of the Indians. 

nator Dixon. From your knowledge of the Indian reservations 
and the Indian agents, tell the committee what, in your opinion, has 
been Major Reynold’s administration, whether good or bad, and how 
it compares with other Indian agencies and their conditions? 

Mr. \McLavGHin. I reported on him in my official report after 
inspecting his agency in 1906, and in summing up classified him 
among the better agents, the best in the service, and I have seen 
nothing to make me change my mind in that respect since that. The 
Indians have made steady progress since that.time. 

Senator Drxon. To what extent are those Indians allotted? 

Mr. McLauGaiin. They are all allotted except the children that 
were born since, I think, two years ago last December. 

Senator Dixon. Tell the committee the condition of their allot- 
ments, whether they are irrigated land? 

Mr. McLaueaiin. They are all excellent lands, all irrigable lands, 
and a great many of them already under ditch, under water. 

Senator Dixon. To what extent has the Government: put in irri- 
gation ditches on these grass lands? 

Mr. McLavuaGa.in. They have put in a ditch that is second to none 
in the United States, taken out of the Big Horn. The head gate is 
one of the finest irrigation works in the United States, and cost a 
good deal of money. I will say further in regard to allotments, that 
they received a certain number of acres of irrigable land, and are 
entitled to a certain number of acres in grazing land. The grazing 
land, of course, is not under ditch, but the land upon which they 
make their living and farm is urigable land. 

Senator Dixon. Are the Indians doing any farming on this irri- 
gated land at this time? 

Mr. McLavuea.in. They are indeed, especially along the Big Horn 
and the Black Lodge District, as I have seen in passing through. 

Senator Drxon. at, in your opinion, Major McLaughlin, based 
on your thirty-six years’ experience with Indians and Indian reser- 
vations, should be done with the Crow Reservation, from the stand- 
point of the Indian and the white man also, as regards opening the 
remaining part of this reservation to settlement? 

Mr. MoLavuGuHuin. Senator, I for many years was a great believer 
in holding reservations intact, that the Indians might be protected 
within the boundaries of their respective reservations and educated 
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in the white man’s way, but after very careful study and close obser- 
vation I have changed my mind in regard to that for the benefit of 
the Indians. I believe that the sooner the Crow Reservation is 
opened up to settlement the better it will be for the Indians. The 
Indians are naturally opposed to it, but you will see by the minutes 
of the councils the way that they accepted that proposition . 

Senator PAYNTER. Accepted the proposition to open? 

Mr. McLavuesuin. Under certain conditions; that 1s, provided 
their delegation would be permitted to’ come before the Department 
officials and the committees of Congress and explain their wishes in 
the matter, why they wished a few changes made, but I am confident 
they understand. In the first place, I am very much opposed, for the 
good of the Indian, to the leasing of lands for pasture. So long as they 
continue to lease it would be unsatisfactory to the Indians and cause 
a great deal of distrust in their minds, whether it is under the acre- 
age system or the permit system. The acreage system is better, 
because they know exactly what they are to receive. When the 
cattle or sheep are brought in under the permit system they will 
always imagine, whether it be true or not, thatt here are more on the 
reservations than they are being paid for. 

Senator Drxon. Do you find a great deal of ‘complaint of this 
character at these various agencies? . 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes; all over the service. 

Senator Dixon. By permit? 

Mr. McLAuGHLIN. Yes, sir; by permit. Whether there is the 
same in the Uinta country and the Standing Rock and Cheyenne 
reservations I do not know. At Rosebud they had a great deal of 
trouble over that permit system. 

Senator Dixon. As long as Indian reservations are kept intact 
the only way to get any revenue for the Indian is by leasing or 
grazing land. 

Mr. McLavuauauin. The only way. ° 

Senator Drxon. And that always leads to suspicion and trouble. 

Mr. McLavuGHuin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. And you state in your opinion the Indians on 
the Crow Reservation would be far better off with the reservation 
open—— . 

Mr. MoLaveaiw. I do. 

Senator Drxon. Than it is in its present condition? 

Mr. MoLavuGatin. Yes, sir. In the first place, the revenue that 
the Indian receives from rental of pastures enables him to live with- 
out making much of an effort, and if he was confined to his allot- 
ment, to his individual allotment, and his grazing land, and receiv- 
ing a fair value for his surplus land, bringing the white people in 
among them, the children mingling with the children of the whites 
and going to the same day school—the day school is the school of — 
the future, in my opinion, in civilization—I regard it better all around, 
not only for the Crows, but all Indians of the country who have simi- 
lar reservations. 

Senator Dixon. Now, under the allotments of the Crow Indians 
which have already been made, except those who were born during 
the last two years, how much irrigated land does an average Indian 
family, consisting of a man and his wife and four children, receive? 
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Mr. MoLavueuii. The head of a family among the Crows receives 
80 acres. Now, there are so many different reservations in the 
country and the size of allotments vary in many instances. 

Senator Drxon. You mean of the Crows especially ? 

Mr. McLaua@uuin. Yes; and conditions are so different that I am 
not so familiar as their agent would be with regard to the matter, but 
from my recollection, it 1s 80 acres to the head of the family and 40 
acres to the minors. 

Senator Drxon. And to the wife? 

Mr. McLaueuun. Yes, sir; that is the head of the family himself, 
the husband and the wife. 

The CHarRkMAN. The husband or wife? 

Mr. McLavuesiin. Yes; husband or wife; the head of the family. 

Senator Drxon. Then on the Crow Reservation at this time these 
Indians have already been allotted irngable lands, so that an average 
family of a man and wife and four children has already had allotted 
fo him, under irrigation ditches already constructed, 280 acres per 

amily. 

Mr. McLavueuuw. That is as I understand it. 

Senator Drxon. In addition thereto this same family would re- 
ceive something like eight hundred acres, as Mr. Shiveley has testified. 

Mr. McLaueuiin. Of grazing land? 

Senator Drxon. Of grazing land. Major McLaughlin, can an 
Indien. properly farm this amount of irmgated land—the average 

amily 

Mr. MoLaueauin. I think it is a greater amount than he con culti- 
vate or care for. 

Senator Drxon. Under the Government irrigation ditch at Hunt- 
ley, at this same reservation, the irrigated acreage allotted to a fam- 
ily is only 40 acres, is it not? 

Mr. McLauGaiin. That is all. 

Senator Drxon. And the Indian receives seven times the amount 
of irrigated land? " 

Mr. McLaueartim. I would say that in my judgment that 40 acres 
unit is not sufficient. 

Senator Drxon. For a white? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. For a white family. After he gets his buildings 
and a little pasture for his stock it leaves him very little land to culti- ° 
vate. 

Senator Drxon. How much ingated land can a white family 
properly cultivate and care for? 

Mr. McLavueuiim. I think he can handle 80 acres. 

Senator PaynTER. That is, the average-size family? 

Mr. McLavuGHLin. Yes, sir; the average-size family. 

Senator Drxon. This council that you called in Pebruary of this 
year—tell the committee under what authority you convened the 
council of the Crow Indians to discuss the bill for opening their reser- 
vation. 

Mr. McLavuaatin. It is stated in my report, under Department 
instructions of December 28, 1907. 

Senator Drxon. The Department ordered you to go there and con- 
vene the council and talk over this bill for opening their resarvation ? 

Mr. McLAvuGaLIN. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dixon. Did you give full notice to the Indians of the con- 
vening of the council? - 

Mr. McLauGuHin. I gave full notice. I met a number of Indians 
along in the latter part of January at Helena, and I told them that 
as soon as I was through in Helena I was going to the reservation 
and would wish to meet them at the agency; that I had heard that 
there was some smallpox in the camp, and in case it should become 
epidemic I would not assemble them, 1 would defer the matter for a 
time, and they said—both Spotted Rabbit and Plenty Coos—they 
did not think the smallpox would affect the meeting at all. So they 
went home some days before I went to the Crow Agency, and were 
prepared for it and had talked over the matter. It had been gen- 
erally known all over the reservation, and upon my arrival on the 
7th the notice was sent out to the different camps and settlements 
by the agent to have the Indians assembled on the 11th at 1 o’clock— 
that was from the 7th to the 11th. I arrived on Friday—Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and assembled on Tuesday. 

Senator Drxon. There was a full and fair notice sent to all, was 
there? 

Mr. McLavucGuHiin. Yes, sir; there was no question about that. 

Senator Dixon. Was it a representative body of Indians that 
assembled in response to that notice? | 

Mr. McLaucuuin. Knowing the Crows as J do, I regard it as an 
exceptionally fine representative body. The leading men of the 
reservation were present, as the council minutes will show. They 
were all the leading representatives of the reservation—the speakers. 

Senator Dixon. At your first council the Indians were naturally 
opposed to opening their country to settlement, were they? 

Mr McLAvUGHLIN. Yes, sir; it is the same with all. I have made 
something over forty agreements with Indians in the past ten years, 
and have never submitted a proposition for the opening of a reserva- 
tion to the Indians but what they opposed it in the beginning. That 
is very natural. 

Senator Dixon. And that was a similar case with the Crows? 

Mr. McLauaHLi. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. At the second meeting of the council that they had, 
when you explained the purpose of the bill, was there some change of 
' opinion apparent ? 

Mr. McLavonuin. A very great change. I explained it with great 
care—the first talk was chiefly by myself, in explaining the bill, 
and a few of the speakers afterwards expressed themselves with rela- 
tion to the matter, but I gave them the bill with regard to the opening 
of the reservation, and also the one providing for the creation of a 
horse-breeding farm there, and I furnished them my letters of instruc- 
tion in connection with the matter, so there would be nothing that 
they were not familiar with. Then I directed them to at any time, 
when any question was raised on which they desired further expla- 
nation, to send for me; that I would be at the hotel, mght in the 
heart of the little agency group of buildings. They continued in 
council from the evening when we adjourned up to very late that 
night—I understood about 11 o’clock—and instead of reconvening 
them the next morning, as was expected, they sent word to me that 
they wanted to continue in council that forenoon and would meet 
me after dinner, and our council reconvened, I think, if I remember 
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correctly, at about 2 o’clock on the 12th. We remained in council 
until supper time and then reassembled again, and when we adjourned 
you will see the conclusion that had been reached. They appointed 
@ committee, or elected a committee, and everything was done fully 
according to the manner of conducting a convention. 

Senator Paynrrer. Major McLaughlin, I would like at this point to 
ask you a question. This council was convened then for the sole 
purpose of determining or ascertaining whether or not those Indians 
wanted the reservation open? 

Mr. McLaucaiin. Yes, sir; that was under discussion chiefly. 

Senator Paynter. It was not called for the purpose of determining 
whether or not proper charges had been filed against the agent out 
there or whether they had any foundation? 

Mr. McLaveuaiin. That was not brought up at all. 

Senator Paynter. I am glad to hear you say that, for the reason 
that I could not quite understand why these Indians would select 
those who are employed by the Government to represent them here 
in regard to an investigation of the Indian agent out there. Your 
statement relieves me very much of the curious notion or idea I had 
m regard to this matter. 

Mr. McLaveuu. You will see in the closing paragraph of the 
minutes of the council that one of the speakers referred to that mat- 
ter, stating that it was ended. He said there had been some trouble 
on the reservation during the past year, but it had all subsided and 
everything was quiet. 

Senator PaynTER. So the representatives selected were not selected 
with a view of having that investigation made—that is, the investi- 
gation with reference to charges against the agent? 

Mr. McLaveuin. Not at all. This delegation was entirely with 
regard to the reservation matters. 

nator Drxon. As long as Senator Paynter has made this inquiry, 
I would like to ask, Major McLaughlin, if you are familiar with these 
charges that were made by Mrs. Grey against the conduct of the 
agency and the agency affairs on the reservation. 

Mr. McLauaeuuin. Somewhat; I might say fairly familiar. 

Senator Drxon. In your opinion are they or not well founded? 

Mr. McLaueuim. I do not regard them as well founded. I do 
not believe they are well founded. 

Senator Drxon. Well, at the second and last council with the 
Indians they suggested two or three changes in the bill. Will you 
state to the committee what those suggested changes were ? 

Mr. McLaveGa.in. First, that the provision in section 4 of the bill, 
authorizing the appointment of a commission of five members to 
inspect, classify, and appraise the surplus lands, be modified so as to 
provide for three members. 

Senator Drxon. What was the other objection? 

Mr. McLavaea.in. Second, that provision be made for the disposal 
of the land classified as grazing lands, that they may be sold in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior, so that this class of lands 
may be disposed of at the earliest practicable date after being open 
to entry, this that the Indians may receive payment therefor within 
a reasonable time and not have such grazing lands appropriated by 
whites for stock ranches; and the Indians deprived of the benefit from 
them as in the case with the million one hundred and fifty thousand 
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acres of the northern part of the reservation opened to settlement 
July 16, 1906. Third, that the paragraph of clause 9, page 9 of the 
bill, authorizing the relinquishment of irrigable allotments and takin 
not exceeding ten times the acreage of grazing land in lieu thereof, 
be eliminated. 

Senator Dixon. Those were the three changes they wanted made 
in the bill? ; 

Mr. McLavexHiin. The three principal changes; yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Those representatives now before the Senate com- 
mittee which were elected at the council, were they representative, 
intelligent Indians from the Crow Reservation ? 

Mr. McLavucuiin. I regard them as the very brightest and best 
representatives that could be selected for the same number from the 
Crow Reservation. 

Senator Drxon. I believe, with due modesty, that you are known 
as the great friend of the Indians, are you not, among many of the 
tribes on account of your long service?. 

Mr. McLavuau in. I endeavor to be; I certainly wish to be a friend 
of the Indians. The Indians believe what I say to them throughout 
the country. They say that they believe me. They all give that 
expression quite freely. 

nator Dixon. And you have never misrepresented to ‘them. 

Mr. McLavucuHuin. No, sir; never. 

Senator Dixon. You are now writing a book covering your long 
experience with Indian affairs, I believe? 

. McLaveatin. I have a book written; yes, sir. The title of the 
book is, ‘‘My Friend the Indian.” . 

The CaarrmMan. Have you any further statement that you care 
to make? | 

Mr. McLaveuuin. With the permission of the committee, I would 
state that at the time of my visit to the Crow Indians last February— . 
I mention this from the fact that you asked me if I knew anything 
about any disturbance or unsettled condition of affairs on the Crow 
Agency—lI have known of it because I was familiar with the investi- 
gation that was made by Inspector Dalby. At the time of my visit 
to the Crow Agency last February matters seemed to have readjusted 
themselves, as no evidence of discontent or uneasiness was manifest 
among the Indians during my ten days sojourn at their agency. I 
have also very recently been led to believe that the Indians have no 
further cause for dissatisfaction, and that the Indians, if there is no dis- 
content stirred up among them, will continue to advance steadily. 
I would state as my opinion that I regard it as fortunate for the peace 
of the community of that section of Montana and Wyoming—that this 
agitation was among the friendly and well-disposed Crow Indians 
rather than among those of the more turbulent tribes. Should simi- 
lar conditions have prevailed among the more powerful and easily 
excited Sioux, it would not only have demoralized them greatly, but 
would perhaps have required the presence of a strong showing of 
troops to have quelled the disaffection and restore reservation mat- 
‘ters to their normal condition. That is my candid opinion. 

Senator Dixon. Was this on account of the agitation that Mrs. 
Grey has carried on for a year? ' 

Mr. McLaucGuHLin. That was carried on there for several months; 
yes, sir. 
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Senator Drxon. The Indian is naturally an illiterate person—that 
is, except the educated ones—and naturally susceptible to insinuations. 
Mr. McLavuauuin. Yes, sir; very. One person can stir up an 
Indian more than twenty can overcome or counteract, by little 
words and inuendos, creating or raising suspicion in the minds of the 
Indians. All the Indian tribes are alike in that respect, but the 
Crow, perhaps, is the best-disposed Indian of any Indians on the 
continent. ey have always been loyal to the Government and 
aided the Government in many ways when we needed scouts an 
assistance to proceed against the unfriendly tribes—those who were 
at war with the Government—and they take great pride in being 
arded as the peaceful and friendly Crows. 
nator Dixon. The Government never had any trouble with the 
Crows, did it? 

Mr. McLavua@uauin. It never had any trouble with the Crows; no, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you see anything of the Government school 
at the Crow Agency? 

Mr. McLaueuuin. I did; I made a very thorough inspection of 
that school two years ago last February. 

The CHarnMAN. Did you take any particular note of it at this last 
visit. 

Mr. McLavueGuaiin. I did not visit it at all. 

The CHarRMAN. You did not go there this last time? 

Mr. McLaveauin. No, sir; I was there on this special work. 

The CHAarRMAN. What did you observe as to the physical condition 
of the scholars at that school when you investigated them? 

Mr. McLavauuin. They were a very nice-looking lot of children 
and impressed me very favorably, and the discipline was very good 
at the school. : 

The Cuarrman. There is testimony before us to the effect that they 
nearly all bore the mark of disease on their faces—running sores, etc. 

Mr. McLavuceuurn. I do not recall any special case of that, but it is 
@ very rare occurrence to visit an Indian school at any time when you 
will not find some marks of scrofula affection on the neck, but they 
make a special point to separate the children with any sores about 
them. e instructions of the Department sre very strict in that 
respect. 

he CHAIRMAN. There is testimony before the committee that the 
children all wash in one washing utensil—that is, utensils used in 
common—and that apparently no pains are taken to prevent the use 
of the same water in washing, and in the same utensils and with the 
same towels, by the number. What do you say of any regulation 
with reference to their use of common washing facilities? 

Mr. McLavuecuH.in. The regulations are very clear in that respect, to 
avoid in every way possible such a condition, such as mingling with 
the others or washing in the same water, or using the same towel. 
As a general thing each child has its own towel. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am now speaking of the Crow Agency. 

Mr. McLavueusuin. That is my recollection of the Crow Agency. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Mrs. Grey said something about a stiff brush 
being used, as I understood it, on the faces of the children, the same 
brush being used repeatedly. 

Mr. McLavueuuin. I remember Mrs, Grey’s statement. It is pos- 
sible, but I doubt it very much. 
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Senator SUTHERLAND. You observed nothing of that kind? 

Mr. McLavueuuin. I never heard of anything of that kind. I never 
have seen it used and never knew it to be used. In regard to that 
school as I found it at the time, my report is on file down at the 
Department, dated February 8, 1906; I have not visited the school 
since that time. | 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I suppose Mr. McLaughlin covered the ques- 
tion as to the acts of the agent, and all other things out there. 

Mr. McLaucuuin. Yes, sir; up to the time I made the investiga- 
tion, and the thorough inspection of the agency two years ago last 
February—and I have met Agent Reynolds frequently since, and I 
have no reason to change my mind as stated in my report made at that 
time, which is on file in the Department. I asked this morning that 
it be sent up here to the committee. 

The CoarrMAN. Do you know anything about the fact of Mr. Osh- 
kosh getting on a drunken spree and whipping his wife and having a 
row with other people? 

, Mr. MoLavucGuHiin. This is the first time I have ever heard mention 
of it. 

The Coamman. Is there any representative of the Big Horn district 
here with this delegation ? , 

Mr. McLavueuiin. I understood that there were three selected, and 
they wanted a representative from Lodge Grass, and they dropped one 
of the three from Big Horn, but as I understand it there are two from 
the Big Horn district in the delegation now here. 

The CHarmman. Which two are they? 
et MoLavueu.iw. I am not familiar enough with the Indians to 

ow. 

The CHarrmMan. Was Horace Longbear one that was chosen to 
come from Big Horn? 

. McLaueuiin. He was one of the three. My report shows 
the whole matter. 

For the information of the committee I think it proper for me to 
say that perhaps I am largely responsible for no attention being paid 
to the districts in the selection of the committee, as you will see in 
the minutes of the council. With regard to the matter of their com- 
ing down here I suggested that they appoint the very strongest and 
best men that they had on the reservation regardless of the district 
in which they resided. The districts were not considered, and I 
could not say what districts the Indians are from. 

Senator Paynter. I would like to ask one question. Major, just 
before I left you expressed the opinion that there was no foundation 
for these charges against the agent. Did you go into that question 
and ask the Indians over the reservation—those in position to know— 
as to these various charges? 

Mr. McLaueutin. I did not. 

Senator PaynTER. You just expressed your individual opinion, 
from what you had heard? : 

Mr. McLavueuuin. From what I saw and from what I learned from 
Mr. Dalby during the investigation by the grand jury at Helena, Mont. 

Senator Paynter. Just one other question. ts there any sus- 
picion against the Indians who accept employment by the Govern- 
ment—that is, suspicion by the tribes; do they lose confidence in 
him when he is employed by the Government? 
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Mr. McLaveaun. Not at all. It is his great ambition to reach 
that standing in the tribe that he may be employed by the Govern- 
ment and thus recognized. 

Senator Paynter. So generally among the tribes there is no feeling 
of suspicion because he has accepted service at the agency? 

Mr. McLavueatin. Not at all, not among any of the tribes. They 
look upon it as an honor to be employed by the Government. 

The witness was thereupon excused. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL G. REYNOLDS. 


SAMUEL G. REYNOLDs, having been first duly sworn by the chair- 
man, testified as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. State your name, age 

Mr. ReyNoips. Samuel G. Reynolds 
States Indian agent. 

The CuarnMaNn. Where are you located? 

Mr. REYNoLps. At the Crow Indian Agency, Mont. 

The CHarrMaNn. How long have you been there? 

Mr. REYNoxps. Six years the Ist of July. 

The Cuarrman. What experience, if any, have you had as Indian 
agent or in connection with the Indian Service before going there? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. I never had had any.., 

The CoarzmMan. Where did you reside before going there? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. At Billings, Mont. 

The CuarkMAN. You have been present during these hearings, 
have you ? 

Mr. Reynotps. I have. .- 

The CHarRMAN. You may now proceed and make such statement 
as you desire, or we will take it up in interrogatories. Perhaps thé 
better way would be for you to make such statement as you care to, 
in view of the proceedings up to this point. 

Mr. ReYNoips. Mrs. Grey first came to Crow Reservation claiming 
to have been sent there by Collier's Weekly. She had a free passport 
from me to stay there and get material for stories. She deliberately 
planned from the beginning of her work to get money from the Indians, 
and in order to accomplish this she enlisted the sympathy of two or 
three disreputable white men married to Indian women and a few 
Indians who have a greater desire to make trouble than to work. 
She did get money from the Indians, and when she called a meeting 
of the Lodge Grass Indians, where the collectors who had been 
soliciting funds from Indians of other dist i-ts were to report, I 
arrested her and put her off the reservation. 

Senator Dixon. Just state when these things happened? 

Mr. Reynoups. In March, 1906. 

Mrs. Grey. I would like to have Mr. Reynolds give the names of 
the disreputable white men? 

The CHAIRMAN. You will have an opportunity when Mr. Reynolds 
gets through. 

Mr. Rrynoips. George Pease prevented the Indians at that meet- 
ing from giving her a large sum of money. She afterwards got this 
money from the Indians, and has continued through Tom Doyle to 
try and collect money from them from that day on to the time of her 
hearing before the Federal grand jury. 


, and occupation. 
; 39 years of age; United 
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Her statements regarding conditions on the reservation are false, 
and her charges made against the officers in charge and the people 
who have privileges upon the reservation are the vilest slander. 

I personally invited Mr. Brosius, agent of the Indian Rights, to 
stay over and visit the reservation; and Mr. Sniffen, after telling me 
he would go to Crow Agency to investigate, afterwards told me he 
just wanted to go down and come nght ack, just so he could wire 
his people he had been there, when he hoped they would wire him to 
come home. I told Mr. Sniffen my reasons for not wanting any more 
excitement caused among the Indians—that they had already been | 
caused much trouble from the continued agitation of the Mrs. Grey 
matter among them. They had been kept from work and away 
- from their homes and were anxious to be left alone and not further 
bothered. Aside from the harm it does the Indians by keeping them 
away from work and their homes, I do not care how many responsible 
people come to the reservation to look into affairs. And any objec- 
tion 1 make to further investigation on the reservation is for the 
welfare of the Indians and not for myself, as I know it would redound to 
my credit. The serious criminal charges against me before the grand 
jury at Helena were as I stated to you at Thursday’s hearing. The 
sellous one was my buying two steam thrashing outfits, payi 
$10,000 for them, and getting a rebate back of $4,000. She sited 
Harry Thompson and E. N. Thatch, of Parkman, Wyo., as witnesses. — 
Thompson was there and testified he knew nothing of the case. It 
turned out that there was no man by the name of Thatcher in that 
country. Ihave the certified copies of the thrashing-machine transac- 
tion. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Certified what? 

Mr. Reynotps. Certified copies. 
¢ Senator Dixon. Go ahead now and explain the whole threshing 
machine transaction, as to what she charges you with and what the 
records show. Just state briefly what the conditions were? 

Mr. Reynotps. It proved that I requested the purchase of two 
steam threshing outfits, through the Chicago warehouse, and my first 
request was denied by the office. I then asked them to explain the 
reasons why more fully; that they needed two steam threshing out- 
fits; that the Indians had raised large crops of grain; that in the 
past we had been threshing with horsepower outfits and their thresh- 
ing continued until late in the winter, and it was a necessity that they 
have the steam threshing outfits. The Department then wrote me 
that they had ordered the steam threshing outfits purchased through 
the Chicago warehouse. I had nothing to do with the buying of them 
and never knew what they cost until it appeared before the grand 
jury at Helena that the amount was about $3,900, laid down at 
Crow Agency. ‘ 

Senator PayNnrTER. For each machine? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. For two. 

Senator Dixon. Mrs. Grey had charged you with receiving $4,000 
rake-off on the purchase? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Did she charge this before the grand jury? 

Mr. REYNOoLpDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. So you had nothing to do with the purchase of 
the outfit except to report the necessity for it? 
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Mr. Reynotps. That was all; the payment was not made through 


me. 

Senator Dixon. Now go on with your story, Mr. Reynolds, as you 
have started. 

Mr. REyNoups. Every other charge before the grand jury turned 
out the same way. I asked that the grand jury go to the bottom of 
everything. Three or four days before they adjourned they called 
me in and the foreman said they had gone through everything and 
had examined a lot of stuff that had no bearing on the case whatever. 
He said they had taken everything that came and considered it. A 
j an by name of Redpath told me that the investigation had only 
redounded to my credit. I have here what documents I have been 
able to hurriedly get from the Department, and I wish to introduce 
the one showing the transaction of C. H. Morrill, president of the 
Lincoln Townsite Company. Mrs. Grey states that they or their repre- 
sentatives got the land sold at inherited-land sales. I think we have 
had three sales, and about 80 or 90 have been sold. I think the Lin- 
coln Townsite Company has purchased seven pieces, the rest going to 
various people. The bids coming from various sections of the country 
will convince you that the sales were thorqughly advertised. 

Senator Drxon. Have you a record of the bids on the seven pieces 
of land that the Lincoln Townsite Company purchased? 

Mr. Reyno.tps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Have you them with you! 

Mr. REYNo.Lps. Yes, sir; I have the original documents from the 


office. 

Inherited Indian lands sold September 1, 1906, which Mrs. Grey 
charges were bought entirely by the Lincoln Land Company or their 
representative members; I submit a schedule showing what was bid,. 
who bid, and who was given the deed. At the first sale the Lincoln 
land people, through C. H. Morrill, their president, got five pieces of 
and. 


Senator Dixon. Out of how many advertised ? 
Mr. Reynoxps. Between 35 and 40, as my memory serves me. 


ogni His Tail, allottee 52, 160 acres—NE. } sec. 23, T.1S., R. 33 E., Yellowstone 
unty. . 


Appraised... --.+---0+sseeecesseeeereeserscccteeesec estes sees wees cnecens $640 
Bids: 
Mm. Ida M. Wells, Joliet, Mont............ 00. c ce eee ee eee c en ences 400 
E. Gillette, Sheridan, Wyo... 2.2.2.0... eee eee cece eee e ee eceee 1, 040 
C. L. Harris, Billings, Mont................ cece cece eee eee ee cece nee 816 
C. H. Morrill, Lincoln, Nebr............0.. 0.0.02 eee eee eee Feeeeee 6, 240 


Senator Dixon. On what do you make this appraisement? 

Mr. Reynotps. I made the appraisement on the basis of a conver- 
sation that you and the President and myself had at the White 

ouse. 

Senator Dixon. At the time that this land was thrown open for 
settlement? 

Mr. ReyYnotps. Yes, sir; on the basis of $4 an acre. 

Senator Dixon. Four dollars an acre was what the President asked 
the price to be put at? 

. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Are these irrigated lands or grazing lands, non- 

irrigated lands? 
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Mr. Reynoips. They are nonirrigated lands; there was not an 

improvement on any of them. 
nator Drxon. Was it wild brush or cultivated lands? 

Mr. Reyno ps. It was wild sagebrush. I gave a full description 
in my report of the appraisement. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. These are the bids that you are reading? 

Mr. Reyno.tps. Yes, sir. 

Sonator SUTHERLAND. Was each of these tracts the same size, 160 
acres 

Mr. Reyno.tps. No, sir; they are not; they are on the same tract. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I beg pardon. 

Mr. Reyrnowps. I would like to call attention to Mr. Gillette. He 
is one of the men whom Mrs. Grey has alleged is a member of the 
Lincoln Townsite Company, and he put in a bid against the president. 
Gillette bid $1,040, and the president bid $6,240 on the same piece. 

Senator Drxon. How much in excess of the next highest bid was 
the Lincoln Townsite Company bid for this 160 acres of land? 

Mr. ReyNnowps. Five thousand two hundred dollars. 

Senator Drxon. Higher than any other bid? 

Mr. REYNOLps. Yes, sir. | 

Senator PAYNTER. Was it bought with a view to building a town? 

Mr. REYNOLpDs. It was a town site; that was the cause of the high 
bid on it. I have bunched this Lincoln Townsite land to make it 
come consecutively. 


Fire Bird allottee 56—NE } sec. 22, T. 1, R. 33, 160 acres. 


Appraised .........- 0. eee c ccc c eee cece eee c cows cee s ewes cece $640 
C. H. Morrill, Lincoln, Nebr......... 0.2... ec ccc ccc cece ewes enc ceccecee 2, 800 
Fred Wight, Joliet, Mont........ 0... eee ccc eee een eee e ence ence eccceee 1,001 
N.C. Bachellér, Billings, Mont.................. 2.2.0 cee ee ee eee weccccscees 960 
E. Gillette, Sheridan, wy ween cence nce n eens cence ence ween ccencccccceccucccece 840 
J. W. Chapman, Red ge, Mont................0...0005 Lecce cen nccccnncs 1, 500 


Senator Drxon. Who got that piece of land? 
Mr. Reynotps. C. H. Morrill 

Senator Drxon. You have not giyen his bid. 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Two thousand eight hundred dollars, the first one. 


Strikes the Iron, allottee 73—N. 4 SE. } sec. 23, T. 1, R. 33, 80 acres. 


Appraised .... 2.0.02... e eee cnet cece ence ene w ene eeceences $400 
R. H. Walsh, Sheridan, Wyo.............. 22. ee ee eee eec ee ence nenences 160 
E. Gillette, Sheridan, Wyo ........ 2.2... . 2 cece eee ce cece nec c enw eeneenes 600 
N. C. Bacheller, Billings, Mont......... 22.0... cee eee cc weer c ee eee eens 640 
C. L. Harris, Billings............ 0.2... cee cece ce cece ence ect e eee e ec caces 2, 008 
C. H. Mornll, Lincoln, Nebr........... 2.2... cee eee eee eee c ee eecees 4, 920 
Medicine Snake, allottee 53—NW. } sec. 23, T.18S., R. 33 E, 160 acres. 
Appraised . 2.2... cece ce ccc ce ccc ccc ween eee cca e cee ne cececnnee 480 


Senator PayNnTER. Medicine Snake; does that belong to Medicine 
Snake? 

Mr. REYNo.LpDs. He was the allottee. 

Senator Dixon. These are all dead Indian allotments? 

Senator Paynter. Yes; I understand. 


Cleona Bacheller, Billings, Mont. ............ 0.2 sce e cee eee e ene n nce ecceees $640 
W. E. Riley, Billings, Mont.......... 0... 2c ence ee cence nec cen nees 688 
E. Gillette, Sheridarf.. 2... cco ccc ccc cee cc cece cn cececces 840 
Joseph Brinton, Billings.......... 2.2.2.2. cece eee c eee ence eee ee ce eeeceees 8, 200 
C. H Morrill, Lincoln, Nebr... 0.2.2... ee cee eee e ccc cece cece eee eneens 6, 240 
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Mr. Rrynoutps. The Joseph Brinton bid should not have been rec- 
ized, as he inclosed a personal check not certified, and I have never 
been able to find him to return it to him. 


Knows to Take a Horse, allottee 74—-N. 4 SW. } sec. 24, T. 1, R. 33, 80 acres. 


A BBO etc eee eect eee e cece nna cecenee 
C. H. Morrill, Lincoln, Nebr... 2.2.2... 2... c eee ec ccc cee cee c ne cece cenceee 4, 920 
M. I. Draper, Rancher, Mont.............. 2.2 eee ence cece cece eee n ec ceee 
©. L. Harris, Billings. ....2....... 0... cece cee ee cee cece cece ceca ccc ecenee 408 
BE. Gillette, Sheridan, Wyo................. 0-2 eee eee eee eee eee eee ceeee 600 
N. C. Bacheller, Billings......... 0.0.0... eee c cee een eee tcc e tence ec eeeccave 640 


Senator SUTHERLAND. Were these tracts sold at public auction or 
by sealed bids? | 

Mr. Reyno.ps. By sealed bids; $16,732, the Lincoln Town site 
Company paid more than the next highest bid, $22,672 more than 
the lowest bid, averaging nearly $40 per acre raw, unimproved land. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Can you give the committee the appraised 
value of these five piecec—the aggregate appraised value? 

Mr. REYNOLps. Two thousand two undred and forty dollars. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Two thousand two hundred and forty 
dollars was the appraised value and it was sold for a little over 
$25,000. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. It was sold for $25,120. 

Senator SurHERLAND. How do you make this appraisement, by 
visiting the land. 

Mr. ReyNops. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Of course, you appraised it for farming purposes— 
as farming land—and these people, this Lincoln Townsite Company 
bought it and paid the town-site price for it. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, sir; this land was located on the Burlington 
Railroad, and that is why they wanted it for a town site, and that is 
why they bid that enormous sum. The other people who made the 
low bids bid on it as an agricultural proposition, and that was the 
only way I could appraise it, from that standpoint. 

nator SUTHERLAND. Did these five pieces of land all get into the 
same town site? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. They constituted one town site. 

Senator Drxon. How many town sites does the Lincoln Townsite 
Company own through the present Crow Reservation? 

Mr. ReyNnotps. The town site of Hardin; that is, at this point 
where these lands are. 
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Senator Drxon. Do they own any other town sites in the reserva- 
tion? 

Mr. ReyNo.ps. No; not a single one. 

Senator Drxon. Now, about the thirteen town sites on the ceded 
strip, under the Huntley ditch; do they own any of those? 

Mr. Reynotps. No; not a single one. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Were there thirteen town sites on that strip? 

Mr. Reyno.tps. Not that I know of. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Are there any town sites on it? 

Mr. REYNO.ps. The reclamation people have laid out town sites 
and averaged the lots for sale. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. That is being done by the Reclamation Ser- 
vice? . 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. And they set aside six town sites? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I do not know, Senator. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I thought you said six. 

Senator Dixon. I said six. ft may be seven. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I know there are not thirteen. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. But you know they are all under the control 
of the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. REYNOLps. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I do not see how they could be otherwise. 

Mr. REYNOLDs. I have picked out various other pieces. I have the 
various documents from the Department to show that land in this 
same locality was sold to other people, and sold at a very much lower 
figure. 

Takes a Gun Firet, allottee 1—N. 4 SE. } sec. 12, T.15S., R. 33 E. 


Appraised wee ce ccc cee cee tect ee wee ee ee cence nance een tnc senses 240 
Bids: 
F. G. Pickering, Joliet, Mont. ......... 2-2-2... cece ccc eee ec ceeee 550 
Cleona Bacheller, Billings, Mont.................. 2.2 ccc cece e nee eee 320 
Wm. H. Downs, Mullan, Idaho............. 2002 cece eee eee 440 
E. Gillette, Sheridan, Wyo..............cc cee ec eee ce eee cnc ceccees 250 
Grey Eyes, allottee 1213—NW. } NE. } sec. 14, T.1S., R. 33 E., 40 acres. 
A ppral we eect cc ttt cee ee teen ene ee ence eee cence seses 120 
Bids: 
J. W. Chapman, Red Lodge, Mont............ 0.0.00 c cece cee cece ween 401 
N. C. Bacheller, Billings, Mont............. 0.0.00. c cece ence cee eewcces 200 
E. Gillette, Sheridan, Wyo...........2.... cece cece ee cee eee cnee 140 


Senator SUTHERLAND. Those are tracts of land other than those 
sold to the Lincoln Townsite Company, are they? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir; and they are within half a mile to 4 
miles from them. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. And they constitute a portion of the twenty- 
five allotments that you speak of. 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 


Wolf Woman, allottee 414.—SE. 4 SE. 3} sec. 29, S. 4 S. 4 sec. 28, S. 4 SW. 3 and 
lot 8, sec. 27, T. 1, R. 33. 


Ap 1-6 $967. 68 

108: 
E. Gillette, Sheridan, Wyo................. 20sec ncce ncn cuccececcces 700. 00 
C. M. Bair, Billings, Mont........22. 2... 02 ccc eee eens 825. 79 
D. R. Drake, Joliet, Mont. ..........-... 0. eee ce ee eee eee 1, 000. 00 
H. V. Bailey, Crow Agency, Mont......... 22.002 cece eee cee neces 1, 201.00 
N. C. Bacheller, Billings, Mont............. 20.000. 0 cc cece eee cee eeee 1, 280. 00 
J. W. Day, Huntley, Mont ........ 2-02... c cee cece eee e nec ee eee eeeenees 1, 792. 00 
T. M. Kehoe, Billings, Mont........ cc ccc cccccccccccccccccccccccces 2, 600. 00 
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Takes s Pistol, allottee 643.—W. 4 NE. 4 sec. 11, T. 1, R. 33. 


wee m ce mew we cette ee cca eet ees eee tenance nanan eee ene eeccencens 20 
wy Bai Bailey, Crow Agency, Mont................ 22. e cece cece nec ec ec ceeces +20 
R. H. Chilcott, Rockvale, Mont................. 00. cc cece ccc c cee cccecee 340 
M. I. Draper, Rancher Mont. ween eee eee e eee cee eee eee eect eee eset eee eeeenee 420 
D. W. King, Billings, Mont.......0 0.0.0 ccccee seven ees eve eneenesecneeneee 241 
F. E. Gay, Junction, Mont.............. 0.0 eee eee eee ce eee eceeces 608 
J. W. Chapman, Red, Lodge, Mont............ ete eee c eee ence cece eeeeees 804 
Carl Rankin, Crow Agency, Mont................ 220s cece cece ee meee eee ees 1, 004 

Senator Curtis. Who is that? 
Mr. Reynotps. Carl Rankin. He is from Lawrence. 
Senator Curtis. He is not an employee, is he! 
Mr. Reyno.ps. No, sir; he is not. 
Strikes | the Man, allottee 943—-NE. 4 NW. } sec. 11, T 1, R. 33. 
Appraised we cee cece e cece eet cnet e eee e eet e cena tone neencereesrenes $240 
Gay, Junction, Mont................ 00sec eee eee cece nee cece eeeces 304 

Chas. Galtakill... 2.2.0.2... eee eee cee cece teen nce caceces 124 

M. I. Draper, Rancher, Mont............. 0.2... eee cece cen eee n ee eee 210 

J. W. Chapman, Red Lodge, Mont............. 2.02 ee ec eee c neue cee 250 

H. V. Bailey, Crow Agency...........-.0 22. - eee cece cece cece enc c ence ncncce 250 

McGuffey Bros., Cod wy Once ccc ccc c cc cece ete a cece eee cnc n eee ccccercecces 440 

C. M. Bair, Billings ec cece cece e ee ce cence ete tne eee seeeacececce 502 

Medicine Blanket, allottes 2212--N. 3 SE. } sec. 11, T. 1, R. 33. 

Appraised... 22... eee ce ce cence cen w cece nce e cece seen eeene 320 

N. C. Bacheller, Billings, Mont........-..-..---- 2.20. e eee eee cece ence eee eees 400 

C. M. Bair, Bi Ap) 1) 402 

O. M. Chilcott, Seli isia, Mont wee eee cee ce cece een cece tent e cen esanees 420 

E. Gillette, Sheridan, we eee cence tet e ee ee tee eee ten een aencereceree 350 

J. W. Chapman, Red ge, C0) 0 808 

Marcus McKay, Roberts, Mont...... 22.2.2 eee eee eee e eee eeees 1, 080 

ities Enemy, allottee 2211—S. 4 SE. } sec. 11, T. 1, R. 33. 

wee cece eee eee eee te eee eee enone eee e tere net eeetnccccces 320 
nN C.  Bacheiler, Billings, Mont................ 22-2. ee eee ee ce cee nce e nce cee 400 
C. M. Bair, Billin , Mont... 2... eee cee cee nec e cece een ccecee 402 
E. Gillette, Sheri an, WYO... occ ce cee cent nce cane cee ecaceees 350 
J. W. Chapman, Red ge, Mont...... 0. cece cece eee cece ce ceeee 803 
M. I. Draper, Rancher, Mont.................0 222 eee eee ee cee ee cc eee eee 360 
QO. M. Chilcott, Selisia, Mont............2 22.202. 0 eee cee cece ec cence eee 420 
Marcus McKay, Roberts, 1 C0) | 1, 080 

Strikes in Camp, allottee 1312—S. 4 NW. 3 sec. 11, T. 1, R. 33. 

Appraised we ecw c ccc c cece ccc e ence cca tenn nc arctan ees eat annen en tncccececes 480 
Chas. Gaitskill, Billings, DCO) 0 248 
Robt. Franz, Silesia, Mont...... 2... ee ee cee eee cece net we ccnnce 325 
M. I. Draper, Rancher, Mont................ 2... eee eee eee eeees 420 
E. Gillette, Sheridan, WYO... eee cee eee eee cee nen e nen ceces 500 
H. V. Bailey, Crow Agency, Mont...............-0 2 eee cence eee enews 500 
F. E. Gay, unction, ONE... oe eee eee ee cence eee eneeee 608 
D. W. King, Billings, Mont... 2.22... ee eee cee ee ee nec e ee aee 722 

. J. W. Chapman, Red Lodge, Mont..........-....----- 2-222 - ee eee eee eee 804 
C. M. Bair, Billings, Mont............-2-- 22 eee eee cence ee eens 1, 004 
Thomas La Forge and James La Forge, page 10, compelled to sell land. 
Hears Much, allottee 1050—S. 4 SW. } sec. 12, T.1 ., R. 33 E. 
appr TAISEMENE.... cee ece eee e eee ee eee cence eee e ence eens ceeseces 240 
] 
E. Gillette, Sheridan, WYO... 2. eee cee eee cece cece een cceccenes 250 
N.C. Bacheller, Billings, 1, Ce 9 cc 320 
John Hollister, Junction, Mc nt.........2-2 0. eee eee eee eee nw cee 500 
W. iH. Downs, Mullan, Idaho.....-..00-0-cccececceeeececececeeceesssece 440 
F. G. Pickering, Joliet, Mont... 2.2.2.2 eee ee eee cee ete eeene 550 
Jno. H. McGu ey, Cody, Wyo we eee eee ce eee eee eee rete eee enneneee 960 
Holde Her Enemy, allottee 446— SE. 4 SW. } or lot 4, sec. 10, T. 1, BR. 33. 
Pp FAIBE” . 2. ce cnc cee ccc ee nwt een e een e er ec ee eenennee 160 
108: 
E. Gillette... 2... ccc eee ce cee ce cece cece ence canes a ceeases 160 
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Senator Dixon. Does the committee want to go into all these dead 
allotment sales? 

Mr. Reynotps. I will leave the documents here for examination. 

The CuarrMAN. Very well; you may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I wish to say, regarding the allegation of Thomas 
La Forge and James La Forge, as appears on page 10 of the printed 
report—that they were compelled by me to sell their allotments at the 
town site of Huntley—that those Indians never owned the land at the 
town site of Huntley and that this statement is the first I ever read of 
it or heard it alleged in any way. Thomas La Forge was interpreter 
at the agency for years before I went there, and was official interpre- 
ter until he died, a year ago last June. He has an allotment on the 
reservation and has a house on it. James La Forge is now my official 
interpreter, and he has never spoken of this land. He has also an 

allotment on the reservation and has a house and a barn on it. 

' Senator Payntrrr. Is Huntley built on a dead allotment; is Hunt- 
ley a town? 

Mr. Rryno tps. It is not on a dead allotment. 

Senator Dixon. Huntley is on the strip that was ceded four years 
ago, on the other side of the reservation 1 

Mr. Reyno.tps. The Indians who held land there had six months 
in which to give up their claims and come over on the diminished por- 
tion of the reservation, and nearly all of them left that strip. In fact, 
they had not lived on the Yellowstone for years, and ever since I have 
been in the country, and there are very few homes on there. 

Senator Drxon. Major Reynolds, what about this man John Frost 
that Mrs. Grey turned over to Senator Curtis the other day to rectify 
his wrongs? 

Mr. Reyno.tps. John Frost during my term has never lived on the 
Crow Reservation; he has never made any request of me, written or 
oral, to sell his land, nor has he ever made any request of me, written 
or oral, to lease his land. 

Senator Curtis. Is he qualified to transact his own business? 

Mr. ReyNotps. John Frost is qualified to transact his own busi- 
ness, and I have so reported to the Department. 

The Coarmman. When, approximately ? 

Mr. Rrynotps. In November ; and regarding the selling of his land 
on the Yellowstone, the allottees on Schedule A have never received 
their trust patents. 

Senator Curtis. Were those the patents that were to have been 
issued to them under the act of 18823 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I think it was, Senator Curtis. I have taken this 
matter up a number of times with the Indian Office, and at my solici- 
tation three different allotting agents have been sent to try and 
straighten up the boundaries of the allotment on Schedule A, and it 
is not completed as yet. Those Indians up there write me as though 
I was to blame. Some of them have written me recently. 

The CHAIRMAN. These are the allotments in the ceded reservation, 
are they not? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes; John Frost’s is one of them. 

Senator PAYNTER. What do you mean by Schedule A? . 

Mr. REYNotps. Schedule A was a portion of the reservation that 
was thrown open in 1891 or 1892, as my memory serves me. 

Senator Dixon. This is 150 miles from the present reservation. 
It is the old part that was opened up twenty years ago. 
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Senator SUTHERLAND. How did you come to report on Frost’s 
competency to the Department? 

. ReyNnoips. It was in response to a departmental letter sent 
out requesting that it be done. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Has he made some application to the De- 
partment, if you know? 

Mr. REYNo.ps. No, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. It is simply a general request? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. It is the policy of the Department where an 
Indian is competent to go ahead and transact his own business that 
he be.given the privilege to do so. 

Senator Dixon. And you reported that John Frost was competent, 
along with 100 others? 

Mr. Reynowps. A few less than 100 others? 

Senator Drxon. I want to state for Senator Curtis’s benefit, and to 
save him some correspondence—as I know about these troubles, I 
having had lots of trouble with these Indians, that they are mostly 
squaw men who live up there in the old part that was ceded years 
880% and the reason they have not gotten that patent was on account 
of the defect in an old survey. files are full of it. Where they 
tied the old survey onto the original survey the corners did not meet, 
and there are very many of them who never have gotten their patents. 

Senator Curtis. And. that is why the restrictions have not been 
removed ? 

Senator Drxon. That is why those restrictions have not been 
removed. 

Mr. Reynotps. Regarding the charge that the Indian moneys 
derived from the sale of inherited Indian lands are deposited in the 
bank at Billings, of which I am a director, I would say that from the 
documents certified I took this matter up with the Department and 
told them that I was a director in the First National Bank, and it 
was in response to a letter to me asking me to call on near-by na- 
tional banks for bids on inherited Indian money deposits. I took 
the matter up and said that I was a director in a bank, and asked 
them if I could legally ask the First National Bank of Billings to bid 
on the money, and they wrote me back that they would relieve me of 
any embarrassment and ask for the bids to be sent directly to them. 
The First National Bank, in which I am interested, made a bid of 4 
per cent on daily balance, and one other bank, in Sheridan, Wyo., 
made another bid; there were three banks asked for—the First 
National Bank of Sheridan, the Yellowstone National Bank, the 
First National Bank of Montana, which are the only national banks 
in that locality—and they awarded it to the First National Bank of 

ings. 

Senator Curtis. And that is the one in which you are a director? 

Mr. REyYNo.tps. That is the one in which I am a director. 

Senator Curtis. You say they paid 4 per cent on daily balances? 

Mr. ReyYNoLps. Four per cent on daily balances. 

Senator Brown. Was that the highest bid? 

Mr. ReyNneips. That was the highest bid. 

- Senator Paynter. I suppose, as a matter of fact, you did not select 
the bank in which the money was to be deposited ? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. No, sir; I did it in the way I have stated, and the 


First National Bank of Billings gives a surety company bond to cover 
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the deposits. The bond at this time is $50,000, and the deposit, I 
think, is considerably less. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Before you pass that bank matter I would 
like to ask how the money is given out from the bank, by order of the 
Department, or you, or how? 

r. Reynoutps. I can pay an Indian $10 a month on his account on 
my authority. I can approve checks for $10 against his account. 

Senator Tis. And if you think the Indian qualified you can 
make a larger payment for him if in your judgment it is necessary or 
advisable or to the best interests of the Indian. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, sir. 

The CuarMan. That has to be submitted to the Department? 

Mr. REyNo ps. It is on the authority of the Department. 

The CHarrMan. Your general authority is limited to $10 8 month? 

Mr. Rreynorps. Yes, sir; these moneys are deposited to the in- 
dividual credit of the Indian in the bank. 

Senator PAYNTER. To each Indian? 

Mr. ReyNotps. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You use your discretion upon the question 
as to whether or not the money shall be paid out. 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Not the $10? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. No, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. And as to larger amounts you use your own 
discretion about it? - 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Can you tell the committee approximately 
what has been the balance in the hands of the bank of these Indians? 

Mr. REYNoLps. It has averaged between $20,000 and $30,000 to 
the best of my belief. I have adopted this policy with the Indians: I 
have encouraged them to spend this money in the purchase of stock 
and in the purchase of farm work horses, and in the purchase of agri- 
cultural implements, and in the purchase of furniture and things for 
their homes, and everything that would tend to make their home 
inviting, so that they would take an interest in building it up. Ihave 
never refused to ask authority for any Indian unless I had good and 
sufficient reasons, where he asked for money to spend in a manner that 
would be for his benefit. In several instances I have pledged m 
word to the man that I would see that the Indians paid for wor 
teams and for cattle in advance of my authority to draw the check. 
These are the advertisements in the newspapers of land that is for 
sale. 

(The papers referred to appear in the appendix to this record.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, UnrTED States Inpran SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., August 16, 1907. 
Hon. COMMISSIONER INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 
Str: The Indians are constantly importuning me regarding the payment for the 
remaining 11 allotments sold last September, viz: 


Strikes the Man......-....2 2-0-2 eee eee cece cee eee cence eennce Dec eee ec ceee 8 
' Medicine Blanket...... 2.2... cece ee cece eee ce cnn ceene tec eeneee 10 
Catches Enemy.....-..... 0... c cece cence ce enc eee eee e ence cece eesecesees 11 
Holds Her Enemy.......... 2... eee eee cece cece ee eeeenesneeeee 14 
Brings Pretty Horses............ 0.0222 c ee een ec ececes 15 


Hears Much... wc ccc ccc cee ccc cece cece cca c wen ensccccceccucccas 16 
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Do: 18 
Takes a Gun Frrst.... 2... ce ee eee cence tence ccncnee 22 
Takes the Pistol......2 2... ee cece cece eee c ence ete eeeneneeres 23 
Strikes in Camp..... 22. eck ec cee ee cree cee nee e tec eeennecccceene 24 
Wolf Woman....... 2... cece ce cc cee ccc cece cece ence nce cence eee cee ne seenenscces 26 

Kindly advise me as to when these sales will probably be approved. 
Very respectfully, 


S. G. REyYNoLps, 
United States Indian Agent. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Orricze OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, August $0, 1907. 
The Unrrep Srares INDIAN AGENT, 
Crow Agency, Mont. 

Sm: The Office has received your letter of the 16th instant in which you say that 
certain Indians are constantly importuning you concerning the payment for 11 
allotments sold last September. You wish to be informed when these sales will prob- 
ably be approved. 

In response you are informed that the deeds for these allotments have been held up 
pending the issuance of patents for the land. Recently patents were issued for the 
allotments, and the deeds have this day been forwarded to the Secretary of the Interior 
for appropriate action. 


ery respectfully, 


, Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Untrep Stares INDIAN SERVICE, 
” Crow Agency, Mont., August 16, 1907. 
Hon. COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Srr: I respectfully request authority to approve checks as follow: 

Takes Hold of Cloth, sale 4, $267 deposited April 13, desires full amount to purchase 
cattie 

Takes the Iron, sale 7, $602 depesited April 13, desires full amohnt to purchase 
cattle 

Edson Firebear, sale 5, $285 deposited May 6. desires full amount to improve his 
allotment and home. 

John T. House, sale 25, $3,120 deposited May 6, desires $600 to purchase barbed 
wire, lumber, team, wagon, and harness 

Beaver That Passes, sale 7, $502 deposited April 13; has had $100 under land 39576; 
desires $150 to pay for ‘hay machine ery. 

George HM sale 12, $544 de epost April 13; has had $200 under land 46981; desires 
an additional $100 to improve allotment. 

Ada Prettyman, sale 19, $2,800 deposited December 31, 1906; has had $600 under 
land 41519 and $225 under ised 62646; desires $150 for hay machinery. 

White Hip, sale 9, $3,120 deposited December 31, 1906; has had $2,000 land 27537, 
$150 land ha 96, $173 Ss irda 62646; desires $100 for barbed wire. 

respectfully 
S. G. REYNOLDs, 
United States Indian Agent. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, August 27, 1907. 
The Unrrep Stargs INDIAN AGENT, 
Crow Agency, Mont. 
Sm: Agreeably to your recommendation of the 16th instant, you are hereby author- 
ized to approve ¢ checkr of the following-named Indians in the amounts and for the 


P\Takes Eid of < ld of Cloth, for $267, the full amount of his deposit, to purchase cattle. 

Takes the Iron, for $502, the full amount of his deposit. to purchase cattle. 

Bdeon Firebear, for $285, the full amount of his deposit, to improve his allotment 
and home. 

John T. House, for $600, to purchase barbed wire, lumber, team, wagon, and harness. 
He has $3,120 on deposit. 
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Beaver That Passes, for $150, to pay for hay machinery. He has $502 on deposit. 
Has heretofore had $100. . 
George Hill, for $100, to improve his allotment. He has $544 on deposit. Has 
PoRda Prettyman, for $150 for hay machinery. She has $2 d 
a Prettyman, for , to pay for hay inery. e ,800 on deposit. 
Has heretofore had $825. pos 
White Hip, for $100, to purchase barbed wire. He has $3,120 on deposit and has 
heretofore had $2,322. 
Very respectfully, F. E. Leurr, Commissioner. 


Mr. Rryno.tps. There is scarcely an account on deposit that the 
Indians have not free access to for anything that they wish. 

That is all the information I have at hand regarding the Lincoln 
land sales, the John Frost matter, and the thrashing machine matter, 
that I brought documents for. I do not know exactly what I have in 
these papers. 

Senator Curtis. Do you wish to make a further statement, or 
would you rather have questions propounded to you? 

Mr. Rreynoxtps. I do not wish to make any further statement at 
this time. The records I have I have not had a chance to look over. 


The committee here took a recess until 1 o’clock p. m. 


AFTER RECESS. 


The committee reassembled at 1 o’clock p. m. 

Samuel G. Reynolds recalled for further examination. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Reynolds, you may proceed with your state- 
ment. Do you know anyt ing about the Bair and Murphy permit ? 

Mr. Reynotps. I do not. The letter that it is alle ed. t wrote to 
the Department I never wrote. I knew nothing of the transaction 
only by hearsay. It was probably four or five days after the tele- 
graph report that was sent to the papers that I saw it, and then I was 
officially notified by the Department. I never made any protest 
against Mr. Murphy. 

The CHAIRMAN. It seems that Mr. Bair got the permit? 

Mr. REYNoLpDs. Yes, sir; I had fiothing whatever to do with the 
transaction. It was done at the Indian Office. 

The CHAIRMAN. What have you to say with regard to the Miliken 
case that was referred to in the evidence here? I think he was the 
man who was subject to epilepsy. 

Senator Curtis. Claud Miliken. 

Mr. REYNotps. I never heard that he was subject to epilepsy, but 
I have asked several of the Indians and learned from them that he is, 
but I never knew it. 

The CHarkMAN. Did you approve the sale of his land? 

Mr. Reynotps. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was there any notice of the proposed sale posted 
at the agency? 

Mr. REyYNo ps. No, sir; none whatever. 

Senator Curtis. Has he filed an application for removal of restric- 
tion? 

Mr. Reynotps. He and his mother and his brother came to the 
agency and asked me if they could make any application for a patent 
in fee simple, and I took their application and have not reported upon 
it. Ido not know whether the thirty days’ limit has expired or not. 
It is posted in the office according to regulation. The Milikens 
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have been requesting me ever since I have been agent to allow them 
to sell their allotments and go to Canada to join the Crees. They 
belong to the Cree tribe; they are half Crees. 

The CHarnrMAN. What rent does Milliken get for his land now? 

Mr. REYNo.tps. It has never been leased to my knowledge. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not leased through your office? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And if he does it he does it on his own account? 

Mr. ReyNno.ps. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Do you permit that? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. With that outfit I certainly should. They have 
lived up there 150 miles away among the white people. They have 
an irrigating farm, and there is no reason why they can not go ahead 
and work. They are intelligent, and there is no reason why they can 
not make the nicest kind of a living on that land. 

The CHarrman. I think Mrs. Grey said she saw a notice posted at 
the agency that these people had made application for leave to sell. 
Was that it? ' 

Mrs. Grey. No, Senator Clapp. Claud said it was not there. I 
was in Helena at this time. 

Mr. Rrynotps. I have made no recommendation to the Depart- 
ment regarding it. , 

The CHairmMan. What have you to say in regard to Leiter being 
on the pay rolls and being interested in business there on the reser- 
vation ? ° 

Mr. Rryno.tps. Carl Leiter has been carried on the pay roll as 
herder ever since I have been agent. He is carried on the pay rolls 
now. His duties are to assist the agent in branding their calves and 
helping in the shipment of the beeves and in any way help them with 
their stock or perform any services that are required of him. 

The Coarrman. Do you know whether he is interested in any 
business of his own on the reservation ? 

Mr. Reynotps. No; he has cattle of his own. He is an Indian. 

The CaarrmMan. And has such cattle on the reservation? 

Mr. Rreynotps. Yes, sir. , 

The CHarrMAn. Are there any permits or leases that you know of? 

Mr. Rryno.ps. No, sir; there are no permits or leases; he has a 
small band of cattle, his family and his relatives. - 

The CHarrMAN. You heard the testimony in relation to the arrest 
and prosecution of Tim Doyle and Jim Carpenter. 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. What do you say to that? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. It was a justifiable ‘case. 

The CuarkMan. What were the facts? . 

Mr. Rreynotps. Tim Doyle took a case of whisky to his home. 
There were Indians working near there, and he went to the place 
where the Indians were building a house and gave them whisky, and 
he poured it out in a glass and induced them to drink. He got drunk 
himself. Jim Carpenter was there when he got home with the 
whisky, and Jim Carpenter got a portion of the whisky and he brought 
it to Lodge Grass and passed the whisky around. Tim Doyle was 
drunk at Lodge Grass, and was arrested there and brought to the 
agency. He was talking to the Indians and disturbing the peace, 
and I put him in the guardhouse and put James Carpenter in the 
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guardhouse. I swore out a complaint against both of them, and at 
the hearing before the grand jury. the grand jurors considered that 
Carpenter had been punished sufficiently. Tim Doyle they bound 
over, and he immediately pleaded guilty and did not stand trial, and 
was sent to jail for six months. 

The CHarrman. What do you say in regard to the claim of Pease 
being constantly drunk on the reservation 

Mr. ReYNops. He is not constantly drunk on the reservation. I 
have never seen him intoxicated on the reservation. He has been 
drunk, and when he gets away he is like a whole lot of other Indians, 
he falls by the wayside. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you swear positively that you have never seen 
him intoxicated on the reservation ? 

Mr. ReEyYNo.ps. I have never seen him intoxicated on the reser- 
vation. " 

The CHarrMAN. Do you want. to make any further statement in 
regard to the transfer of your interest in the cattle business to Hein- 
rich than is recited in Dalby’s report? ° 

Mr. Reynoips. No, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. Is there any further statement that you wish to 
make in regard to the matter? 

Mr. Rerno.ps. I do not think of any, Senator Clapp, at this time. 

Senator Curtis. I want to ask you about those thrashers that you 
bought. Have you more than two on the reservation? 

. REYNOLDS. Yes, sir; we have three. 

Senator Curtis. Who bought the other one? 

C Mr. Reynotps. The Pryor Creek Indians, headed by Chief Plenty 
OOS. 

Senator Curtis. When was that bought? 

Mr. REYNOLps. In 1903, I think. 

Senator Curtis. You had nothing to do with that? 

Mr. Reynotps. Not at all. They paid for it from their own 
money. . 

Senator Curtis. Tell the committee how the Indians sell their 
wheat. 

Mr. Reynotps. I have never put any restriction on them. I 
have tried to get them to turn their wheat in on the Cheyenne con- 
tract. . 

Senator Curtis. Do you know anything about their selling any 
to the agency farmer? 

Mr. REYNOLpDs. They never did it. 

The CHarrMAN. Did you look over their accounts? 

Mr. Reynotps. I kept in touch with them. 

Senator Curtis. Did they own a mill on the reservation? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Yes, sir; there are two gristmills. 

Senator Curtis. Owned by the Indians? 

Mr. ReyNo.tps. Yes, sir; they are Indian mills. 

Senator Curtis. Do they manufacture flour there for sale or for 
their own use? 

Mr. REYNOLpDs. Both their own use and for sale. 

Senator Curtis. What is the manner of carrying it on? Do the 
mills their wheat there and use and they take so much back—is it 
sold there as flour? 
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Mr. Rrynoips. He does just as he chooses; he can take the flour 
and the bran back, or he can take it to his trading stores, or it can 
be turned in on the Cheyenne contract. 

The CHarkMAN. Do you know Mrs. Davis there on the reservation, 
who had some trouble about some of her property being taken away ? 

Mr. REyno ps. I do not know anything about that. 

The CHarmMAN. Is there a Mrs. Davis, a member of the tribe, liv- 
ing on the reservation? 

. Reynowps. No; there is no Mrs. Davis living near Billings that 
is a member of the tribe. 

Mrs. Grey. It is Joe Cooper’s sister. She lives up on the upper 
end of the reservation, and is married to a white man. 

Mr. RreyNnotps. Martha Chatham? 

Mrs. Grey. No; it is on the upper end, near Billings. 

Mr. Reynoips. Mrs. Sam Davis? 

Mrs. Grey. No; she is not Joe’s sister. 

Senator Curtis. You say you do not know anything about that? 

Mr. REyNo.ps. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You do not permit the property of the Indians, 
or their, lands or personal property or moneys to be taken for debt 

Oo you ° 

Mr. REeyNo.ps. No, sir. 

4 Senator Curtis. Do you know of any case where that has been 
one? 

Mr. Rreynoxtps. Yes, sir; I have one in mind now, Joe Cooper’s 
brother. 

Senator Curtis. Where they have taken—— 

Mr. Reynoxtps. Taken his horses, wagon, and harness. 

Senator Curtis. What action have you brought to recover it? 

Mr. Rrynotps. I took the matter up with the United States 
. Attorney. 

Senator Curtis. Has suit been brought to recover them? 

' Mr. Reynoips. I have a memorandum to push that matter 
through the Department of Justice. My minute book has a memo- 

randum to look that matter up. 

Senator Curtis. That is a matter that you are looking into, to 
recover this property for that Indian? 

Mr. Reynoips. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. There was some testimony here about a Tilly 
Suis having been put in jail. Tell the committee about that case. 

Mr. REYNo.ps. I do not just recall the circumstances, but it was 
a case of adultery. 

Senator Curtis. How many Indian judges have you on the reser- 
vation ? 

Mr. Reynoxps. Three. 

Senator Curtis. Do they still exercise jurisdiction over offenses 
committed by Indians? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And you say she was charged with having com- 
mitted adultery ? 

Mr. ReyNno.ps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Was it because she wanted to secure a divorce? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. No, sir. 
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Senator Curtis. Did you refuse to’ permit her to marry Ben 
Hillside? 

Mr. RreyNo.ps. Yes, sir; because she was legally married to an 
Indian by the name of George Suis. ; 
ninator Curtis. She wanted to bring a suit for divorce against — 

m 

Mr. REeyNo.ps. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Curtis. Was she permitted to do that? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. As far as I know she was. 

Senator Curtis. Did you have anything to do with that? The 
tribal court would not have any authority to divorce them? 

Mr. Rreyno.ps. No, sir; not now or at that time. 

Senator Curtis. There was something said about a number of 
relatives of yours working for the Governemnt. Are any of them on 


the pay ro" 
r. RryNoups. I had a brother-in-law on the pay rolls as farmer. 

Senator Curtis. Is he there now? . 

Mr. Reyno.ps. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How long was he on the pay roll? 

Mr. Rreyrnotps. About five years. * 

Senator Curtis. When did he quit? 

Mr. Reyrnoips. He quit in July. 

Senator Curtis. This last July? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What was his name? 

Mr. Reyno ps. Clarence Brown. 

Senator Curtis. Did you have any other brother-in-law or relative 
on the pay rolls? 

Mr. Reynoips. No, sir. 

Sentor Curtis. You say there are none there now? 

Mr. Reyno.tps. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And Mr. Brown is not now in the employ of the 
Government? 

Mr. Reyrno.ps. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What is he doing? 

Mr. Rreyno.ups. He is in a bank at Columbus as clerk. 

Senator Curtis. How far is that from the reservation? 

Mr. Reyno tps. It is about 100 miles. 

Senator Curtis. Before he became farmer was he connected with 
any of the stores there? 
' Mr. Reynoitps. He was not; the documentary evidence is here 
regarding that also. I will state that he worked in the trading store, 
and during the short period that he worked in the trading store he was 
away on his leave of absence, granted by due authority from the 
Department. 

enator Curtis. My recollection is that some of the testimony 

showed that he was filling the position of farmer and boarded at the 
Crow Agency Hotel. at about that? 

Mr. REYNo.tps. He did a part of the time. 

Senator Curtis. How far was that from where he had to go to per- 
form his duties? 

Mr. Reynoxps. It is in his district. Every farmer that they have 
ever had there has buarded at the Agency Hotel and lived at the hotel. 

Senator Curtis. He is a married man? 
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Mr. Reyno.ps. No, sir; and I wish to say that he was a student 
from the agricultural college in Michigan. 

Senator Curtis. Is he a farmer? 

Mr. REYNo.Lps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did he have a personal knowledge of farms? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. May f refer to my memorandum? 

Senator Curtis. I would like to have you tell us how many of those 
Indians farmed their own land? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I try to have every one who is physically able to. 

Senator Curtis. How many tenants have you on the reservation. 

Mr. REYNOLpDs. We have practically none; not to exceed six or 
eight. 

Senator Curtis. How many farms have you on the reservation ? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I would say 300. 

Senator Curtis. Then there are over 100 adult Indians not farming 
their land.- You must have about 500 adult Indians. 

Mr. REYNOLDs. There are quite a number of adult. Indians who 
are giving their attention to stock raising and have taken their farms 
in remote sections. 

Senator Curtis. There was some testimony about their being in 
a destitute condition. What do you know about that? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. They are in better condition to-day, Senator 
Curtis, than they ever were in their history. 

Senator Curtis. Have they been compelled by poverty, any of 
them, to eat those cattle or sheep that die on the reservation? 

Mr. Rrynotps. No, sir; they ate those when they were drawing 
a full ration from the Government, and they eat them yet and always 
will eat them. 

Senator Curtis. The cattle and sheep that they find on the reser- 
vation : 

Mr. Reynotps. If they are not too far gone. ' 

Senator Curtis. And no matter of what they die? 

Mr. Reynotps. No; that does not make any difference. 

Senator Curtis. Do you not think it is a bad idea to continue that 
practice? | 

Mr. Reynotps. I have done all I could to make them stop it. 

Senator Curtis. How about the testimony that they were issued 
or permitted to eat lumpy-jawed beef or beef from a lumpy-jawed 
cow or steer? 

Mr. Rreynotps. They never did it with my consent. 

Senator Curtis. Do they do it? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Yes, sir; they do it at every chance they get. 

Senator Curtis. Then they are not as far advanced in civilization 
as we have been led to believe? They do not have to do that, if they 
have plenty of cattle of their own? 

Mr. Reyno.tps. Yes; they do. 

Senator Curtis. And plenty of sheep? 

Mr. Rryno.ps. Those cases are rare. 

Senator Curtis. Now tell us how many of the Indians you have 
on that reservation who are like the old-time blanket Indians, whether 
they wear blankets or citizens’ clothing—about how many of those 
have you on the reservation ? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I presume there are 50 or 60 that continue to wear 
the blanket. 
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Senator Curtis. You mean adults? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir; old men. 

Senator Curtis. How many women have you of that same kind 
who are like the old-time squaw ? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. It is pretty different with the women. They dress 
the same as they have ever since I have known them. 

Senator Curtis. Forty or fifty years ago, but there has been a 
change in their mode of living. 

Mr. ReYNoLbs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Have you any blanket Indian on the reservation 
at a 

Mr. REynoxps. There are very tew. 

Senator Curtis. Who is this man Tim Burbank? 

Mr. Reynoxtps. He is a farmer at Lodge Grass. 

Senator Curtis. Is he any kind of a farmer? 

Mr. Reynoxtps. He was brought up on a farm in Nebraska. 

Senator Curtis. How long has he been on the reservation? 

Mr. Reynoips. He was:on the reservation when I went there; 
I do not know how long previous to that—one year, I imagine, 
previous to my going there. 

Senator Curtis. Have you paid any attention to his farming? 

Mr. REyYNOLpDs. Yes, sir. 

pponator Curtis. How does he manage the farm that he has charge 

i) 

Mr. Reynotps. He gets good results. 

Senator Curtis. How many farms have you, or what kind of 
farms have you, attached to the school property? 

Mr. Rreynoips. We have splendid farms. 

Senator Curtis. Do you raise all the grain that you need for 
school purposes ? 

Mr. Reynowps. We do not raise all the oats for feeding purposes, 
but they have a surplus of hay. 

Senator Curtis. How about wheat? 

Mr. Rreynotps. They do not raise wheat, but they have small 
garden stuff. 

Senator Curtis. How large a farm have you? 

Mr. REyNoips. There are about 25 or 30 acres under cultivation. 

Senator Curtis. Have you a regular farmer in charge of that? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir; an Indian. 

Senator Curtis. You could raise wheat, could you not? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You have more than 25 acres in the agency farm, 
have you not? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir; it is put into grass and alfalfa. Alfalfa 
is the money-making crop of that section of the country. 

Senator Curtis. Then you raise enough alfalfa, I suppose, to dis- 
pose of it and buy what you need for the school? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. No, sir; we have sold no products of that kind for 
the school. 

Senator Curtis. How many acres have you of alfalfa? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. I imagine there are about 20. 

Senator Curtis. Now, the chairman referred to some of your police- 
men being drunk. Have you a policeman known as Sharp Nose? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes; sir. 
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Senator Curtis. Has he been drunk on the reservation? 
Mr. Reynoips. No, sir. 
i; Senator Curtis. Have you ever seen him under the influence of 
uor 
. REYNOLDs. No, sir. . 
Fi Senator Curtis. Has it ever been complained to you that he was 

Mr. RErNotps. Not drunk; it was complained to me that he took 
a ; 

Senator Curtis. Has it ever been brought to your attention that 
he was drunk and had some trouble? 

Mr. REYNoLpDs. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. He has had a good deal of trouble about the Crow 
fair. Now, tell us something about that and who orginated it. Did 
you originate it? 

Mr. ReyNo.ps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How many years ago? 

Mr. ReyNo.ps. I talked the fair from the time I went with them. 

Senator Curtis. How many years have they been holding a fair? 

Mr. Reynoips. They have held three annual fairs. 

Senator Curtis. Where did they first hold them? 

Mr. Rryno.ps. They have had four fairs; the first fair they held 
in the Reno district, at Medicine Tail’s place. 

Senator Curtis. Did they have them at Fort Custer? 

Mr. Rreyno.ps. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Where did they get the timber and stuff to build 
fencing, barns, and sheds? 

Mr. Reynorps. From old Fort Custer at the first fair grounds. 

Senator Curtis. Now, what became of that timber; it has all 
been burnt, has it not? 

Mr. Reynotps. It has been issued to the Indians. 

Senator Curtis. What do they do with it? 

Mr. REeyYNo.tps. They have built houses and barns and corrals. 

Senator CurTIs. Did any of them sell it? 

Mr. REeYNo ps. I never knew of it. - 

Senator Curtis. Would you have permitted them to have done 
so had you known it? ° 

Mr. Reyno.tps. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You say it was principally used in building the 
barns and fences and sheds? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis.’ Who looks after the building of those barns and 
fences and sheds of the Indians; do you give personal attention to 
the matter, or have you farmers? 

Mr. Reynoxps. There are farmers, but the Indian carpenter builds 
them. We try to put it on the Indians as much as possible. 

Senator Curtis. You have them do as much work as you can? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. ° 

Senator Curtis. Are both husband and wife of the Cooper family 
on the rolls as Indians, or just one? 

Mr. Reynoxps. Both. 

Senator Curtis. Joe Cooper and his wife are both Indians‘ 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Is he living on his place now? 
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Mr. Reynotps. No, sir. 

Senator CuRTIS. Why? 

Mr. Reynotps. He has no buildings. 

Senator Curtis. Well, he is able to get money to build buildings 
with, is he not? 

Mr. Reynowps. He certainly is. 

Senator Curtis. Was he driven away because of the sheep? 

Mr. Reynoxps. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Are sheep herded in his neighborhood ? 

Mr. ReyYNotps. They have been in the winter when they have been 
going in to buy hay of the Indians. 

Senator Curtis. Now, tell us whether or not the sheep at any time 
of the year do interfere with those Indians in farming their places. 

Mr. Reynoxps. I have never known of an instance. 

Senator Curtis. Has there been any complaint to you of that kind? 

Mr. REyno.ps. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How many sheep has Mr. Bair on the reservation ¢ 
one: ReryYNOLps. Mr. Bair has a permit to run 35,000 sheep on Pryor 

ek. 

Senator Curtis. How many does he really run, if you know? How 
many does he really keep on thé reservation? 

Mr. Reynowps. He has never in the history of the reservation had 
75,000 sheep. 
eeenntor Conris. When he has that extra number does he pay for 

em 

Mr. Reyno.ps. No, sir; he has not. 

Senator Curtis. Why has he not? 

Mr. ReyNnotps. Because I have a permit from the Government, 
and at the request of the Indians he has brought his sheep in there in 
the winter and purchased their hay to feed them. — 

Senator Curtis. When he has an extra number do you mean to tell 
the committee that it has been in the winter time? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And not during the farming or grass season? 

Mr. ReYno.ps. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What is there in the statement that he was per- 
mitted to have a lease at a few thousand dollars less than the other 
bidders, where there was a higher and better bidder for the land 
than he 

Mr. REYNOLDS. That was at the request of the Indians. I had 
nothing whatever to do with it. 

Senator Curtis. What do you mean by at the request of the Indi- 
ans? You had recommended it, had you not? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I had not. 

Senator Curtis. Did not the Department ask you for your recom- 
mendation? 

Mr. Reynotps. In connection with letting him have the lease. 
against Murphy? .I knew nothing of it until 1t was made. 

Senator TIs. Was that made before you were agent? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Who did it then? 

Mr. Reyno ps. It was done in the Department. 

Senator Curtis. Over your head? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. I was not consulted in it. 
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Senator Curtis. Why were you not consulted? 

Mr. Reynoxps. I do not know. 

Senator Curtis. Did it Ne off at your request? 

Mr. Reyno.ips. Plenty Coos and ig Shoulder Blade were here and 
talked to Secretary Hitchcock, and Secretary Hitchcock took their 
statement in the matter. 

Senator Curtis. Did they come at your request? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did you recommend that the lease be given to 


Murphy? 
i. Rernowps. No, sir. 


Senator Curtis. Did you recommend that it be given to Bair? 

Mr. ReyNo.tps. I had made a recommendation to the Department 
in a letter that is in the files here. 

Senator Curtis. We can either put the letter in the record or you 
can give your reasons. I do not want to go into details, but I would 
like to know why a man who bid two or three or four or five thousand 
dollars more than another one was not given the lease, if you know. 

Mr. Reynotps. I had nothing to do with the transaction. 

Senator Curtis. But did you recommend it? That is the point. 
They would not do it unless you had recommended it, would they ? 

Me. ReEYNOLps. No, sir; I did not recommend it. 

Senator CurrIs. What did you say about it? 

Mr. REyNo.tps. I knew nothing about that matter. 

Senator Curtis. Do you claim that as Indian agent a lease would 
be made of the land under your care without your knowing anything 
about it 

Mr. Reyrnotps. I have all of the documents here of the entire 
transaction. | 

Senator Curtis. If you have not got them handy, you can look 
them up later. 

Mr. RryYNotps. The reasons given by the Indians were perfectly 
justifiable from my standpoint, and I agreed with them entirely. 

Senator Curtis. What were they, do you know? 

Mr. ReYNotps. That they wanted sheep, but did not want cattle. 

, Sonstor Curtis. And Murphy wanted it for cattle and not for 
sheep? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir; not for sheep. 

Senator Curtis. And they would rather have the sheep at a lower 
price than the cattle at a higher price? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, sir; because they had a market for their hay. 

Senator Curtis. And that is why they wanted it? , 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did you write to the Department that that would 
be satisfactory to you, or that you thought the land ought to be 
rented for sheep instead of cattle, or do you remember? 

Mr. ReyNotps. I never answered the communications that they 
sent me notifying me of the leases being made. 

The CHAIRMAN. I understood you to say that you wrote them a 
letter which was on file. 

Mr. ReyNo.ps. I did previously, and recommended that that dis- 
trict No. 4 be again given to Mr. Bair, and stated the reason. 

Senator CurTIs. Why? 
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Mr. Reynotps. That the Indians had asked me to do it, and I 
stated the boundaries that I thought should be reserved for the 
Indians. JI recommended that 2 miles each side of Prior Creek, 
through their farming districts, be reserved and that the sheep be not 
allowed to go in there. 

Senator Tis. Because it was under irrigation? 

Mr. REYNoLbDs. Because it was under irrigation on account of 
farming, and we could not have made that with cattle running loose 
on the ranch. " 

Senator Curtis. Is it easier—I do not know anything about 
sheep and cattle—but is it easier to keep sheep off of a farm than it 
is cattle? 

Mr. Rernotps. Yes, sir; they are under the care of a herder all 
the time, and he has ogs. 

Senator Curtis. Do they not have herders with their cattle just 
the same? 

Mr. Rreyrnoxps. Cattle drift everywhere. 

Senator Curtis. Did you cause the arrest of Holds His Enemy? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Why, and what was he charged with? 

Mr. ReyNotps. Holds His Enemy and a number of Indians had 
started to leave the reservation, and a disturbance had been caused 
there that had caused the Indians to leave their farming work, and 
when [heard that they had started—that is, the delegation had started 
to come to Washington—I sent an officer to return them. 

Senator Curtis. They were coming without permit? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Yes, sir. 

G Senator Curtis. Was that the delegation that was to meet Mrs. 
re 
r. REYNOLDS. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did you do that because they were coming with- 
out a permit from the office or from you? 

Mr. Rreyno ps. I did it to try and restore discipline on the reser- 
vation. 

Senator Curtis. It was done without consultation with you? 

Mr. Rrynotps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And you felt you ought to be consulted about 
those matters? 

Mr. Rreynotps. I did. The Indians were sowing their seed wheat, 
and they had left their plowing, and last year they only sowed half of 
the seed wheat that we had for them to sow. 

Senator Curtis. Was this man Holds His Enemy in jail any 
length of time or in the guardhouse? 

. REYNOLDs. One day, I think. 

Senator Curtis. One day only? ° 

Mr. ReyNotps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Why were not Big Medicine and the others who 
were interested in this case referred to by Mrs, Grey prosecuted ? 

Mr. Reynotps. Big Medicine I do not believe knows anything 
about it. I have talked to the parties, and I have never been able 
yet in these cases of abortion to get at the facts. 

Senator Curtis. Did you object to Doctor Clark being called to 
take care of her? : , 

Mr. Rryno.tps. I did not. 
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Senator Curtis. Did he take care of her? | 

Mr. REYNoLps. He came down there and saw her and she returned 
to Billings and he treated her for a day or two, and she then left 
Doctor Clark and went to Doctor Watkins. I saw her-in Doctor 
Watkins's office and I asked Doctor Watkins the trouble. 

Senator Curtis. Why were Lucy Old Horn and Straying Calf 
confined in the Billings County jail mstead of your agency vail 

Mr. Reynotps. They were arrested in Billings. 

Senator Curtis. They were not arraigned before your tribal 
courts? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. They were arrested by the State authorities? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir; at my request. 

Senator Curtis. What was the crime which they were charged 
wit 

Mr. ReyYNo.ps. Continual cohabitation. 

Senator Curtis. In violation of the law. 

Mr. Rrerno.ps. In violation of the State law. 

Senator Curtis. Is Lucy Old Horn a full-blood Indian? 

Mr. REYNO tps. She is a half-breed and an intelligent woman. 

Senator Curtis. Does she understand English ? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir; perfectly. 

Senator Curtis. Does she read and write? 

Mr. REeYNOLps. Yes, sir; she does. - 

Senator Curtis. What school did she attend, if you know? 

Mr. Rryno ps. I think the agency school, but I do not know, and 
I do not know but what she attended a white school. She lived in a 
white settlement for a time. 

Senator Curtis. Is she a reasonably intelligent woman? 

Mr. ReYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. About how old is she? 

Mr. Reyno.tps. Thirty-nine or 40. 

Senator Curtis. And she lived with Straying Calf without havin: 
been married to him? Did they openly and notoriously live together 

Mr. REYNo ps. Yes, sir; I had previously punished them for the 
same offense by putting them in the guardhouse. 

Senator Curtis. Did you compel the children to attend the reser- 
vation school? 

Mr. REeynoxps. I compelled them to attend school, and they can 
go to whatever school they wish. 

Senator Curtis. But did you make them go to some school? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, sir: 

Senator Curtis. Was George Pease’s son taken out of school? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Why? 

Mr. RreyNotps. George Pease lost one of his boys from spinal 
meningitis, and we allowed his other boy to go. 

Senator Curtis. He took him out for that reason? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Was he returned to school? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. He is in the day school at Lodge Grass. 

Senator Curtis. Why did Mrs. Mattingly resign her position as 
matron there? Did she have any trouble? 

Mr. ReyYNoxps. She told me her troubles two or three times. 
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Senator Curtis. Was it with you? 

Mr. Reyno.tps. No, sir; ‘no trouble with me; no trouble at all. 
She and I looked into the matter. She is nervous and fidgety and 
has never, had a month’s experience with the Indians in her life. 
She was perhaps 60 years old. She was there as matron of the boys’ 
building, and she would ring the bell for the boys to come in, after 
she had been there two or three days, and they paid no attention to 
it, and she went out and rang the bell again, and they never paid any 
attention to it. Mrs. Palmér, who was in charge—our superintendent 
had been away; he was transferred to another school, and Mrs. 
Palmer was in charge—and she said to Mrs. Mattingly, as the story 
comes to me, ‘‘If you would line those boys up and give them a good 
thrashing, they would come in when you rang the bell.’’ She said to 
Mrs. Palmer that she wanted her to understand that she could rule 
those boys by love, and she resigned of her own free will. 

Senator Curtis. Did her successor remain in the employment of 
the Government, and is she there now—the woman who succeeded 
Mrs. Mattingly as matron—or did she resign, and has she resigned? 

Mr. Reyno.tps. I do not know anything about it, Senator Curtis. 
I have been away from there. I was in Helena all this time, and I 
am not really in touch with recent events; but let me state in connec- 
tion with Mrs. Mattingly that she wrote to the Department after she 
left the agency, stating that J had not paid her, and she wanted to 
know why she could not get her money. In looking up the records 
I found that the bank reported that Mrs. Mattingly had been paid, 
and paid for every day she worked, and why she wrote that letter I 
do not know. 

Senator Curtis. There was something in the testimony of Mrs. 
Grey with reference to no effort having been made on your part to 
collect damages from the Burlington Railroad for killing the stock of 
the Indians? 

Mr. Reynotps. No damages have been collected for three or four 

ears. 
y Senator Curtis. Why? 

Mr. REeyno ps. I have not been able to get a settlement with them. 

Senator Curtis. Have you brought suits? 

Mr. REYNOLpDs. I am going to. I have repeatedly seen them, and 
I want to get full settlement at 100 per cent if I can. Of course there 
are a lot of claims that are questionable, but I have made a settle- 
ment with the Burlington Railroad, since I have been there as agent, 
of accounts that have stood for a number of years. 

Senator Curtis. Have you made any effort to secure damages on 
account of stock that was killed of Sits Down Spotted? 

Mr. ReyNo.ps. I do not know the case personally. 

Senator Curtis. Then you are doing what you can to collect dam- 
ages ? 

Mr. REeyno ps. I certainly am. 

Senator Curtis. Does Mr. Mortimer work at the agency? 

Mr. Reyno ps. I do not know him. Is he an Indian? 

Senator Curtis. I do not know. 

Mr. Reynotps. I do not know him. 

Senator Curtis. I want to know whether he was on as a regular or 
an irregular employee? 

Mr. Rrynowps. never heard of him, 
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Senator Curtis. You never heard of Mr. Mortimer? 

Mr. Rreyno.ps. I never heard of Mr. Mortimer. 

Mrs. Grey. Not Mr. Mortimer but Mortimer. 

Mr. Reynoips. We have an Indian there named Mortimer Dream. 

Senator Curtis. Does he work in the agency? 

Mr. REYNOLpDs. He has worked regularly and irregularly, both. 

Senator Curtis. Is he now working? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I do not know. “Phe employees are changing all 
the time. 

Senator Curtis. There was something said about an effort being 
made to depose Plenty Coos as chief. Do you know anything about 
that 

Mr. REyYNotps. It was rumored. 

Senator Curtis. But no effort was made? 

Mr. REYNOoLDs. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Was there any Indian talked of who was slated 
for his’ place? 

Mr. Rrynotps. They talked of Bell Rock. 

Senator Curtis. Did you have anything to do with that? 

Mr. REyNO.Lps. I did not; nothing in the world. 

Senator Curtis. Now tell the committee what there was about that 
smallpox quarantine that was issued. 

Mr. Reynotps. We had smallpox break out on the reservation 
and we wired for vaccine pointe and at the annuity payment we 
vaccinated a great many of the Indians. I was vaccinated myself, 
and had my family vaccinated. All the employees who had not been 
vaccinated were vaccinated and we quarantined the camps. It 
broke out in four or five different places. I wrote the mayor of 
Billings and wrote the mayor of Sheridan that smallpox had broken 
- out on the reservation and for them to take such steps as they deemed 
necessary to protect their cities from the Indians coming. 

Senator Curtis. Is it true that you let some of the Indians off to 
go up to Billings to testify, and on account of the ravage of smallpox 
ordered them to keep the Indians there? 

Mr. REeyNo.ps. It is absolutely false. 

Senator Curtis. Are all the districts on the reservation represented 
by delegates here at this time? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Yes, sir; I think they are. 

Senator Curtis. You think they are? 

Mr. ReyNoups. Yes, sir; | know there are a number who represent 
each district. 

Senator Curtis. There was some Indian here that Mrs. Grey testi- 
fied was prevented from coming. Do you know whyhedid not come— - 
I can not recall his name. 

Mrs. Grey. Horace Long Bear. 

Mr. REYNoLps. Horace Bear was chosen a delegate. The 
Lodge Grass Indians called on Maj or McLaughlin the following morn- 
ing and said that they had the second district in importance on the 
reservation and that they had no representative, and they asked that 
the office be asked to allow George Pease to come in the place of Horace 

ear. 

Senator Curtis. I wanted to ask Major Reynolds, and perhaps you 
can tell, what method was used to invite the Indians to come into 
that meeting. I was not here when he testified. 
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Mr. REYNoLps. We sent word to each of the different districts. 

Senator Curtis. Did you tell them what was wanted with them? 

Mr. Reynoxps. Yes, sir; and I told the Indians at Lodge Grass 
when I was there several weeks previous that the bill had been intro- 
duced in Congress. I saw nearly all the Indians. 

Senator Curtis. How many of the 75 were in favor of that bill? 

Mr. Reynoxtps. There were 93. 

Senator Curtis. How many of them were in favor of this bill, if 
any, to open up their reservation? 

Mr. Reyno.tps. They all acquiesced in what was said by the chief 
and head speakers. 

Senator Tis. That is, they were opposed to it? 

Mr. Reynoips. They did not want the reservation opened; but 
this is the point, and the point they have made all through, if the 
committee does that and thinks it is best, and they are satisfied that 
you are going to open it, then they want to make the amendments 
or changes. 

noenator Curtis. Is it not fair that they should be permitted to do 
that 

Mr. REYNo ps. It certainly is. 

Senator Curtis. What did you think when you made that propo- 
sition to use their money to build that dam and sell the land to some 
body else? 

Mr. ReyYNo ps. I did not think it was a good proposition. 

Senator Curtis. It would be wrong, would it not, to use the 
Indians’ money ? 

Mr. Rreyno.ps. It certainly would. 

Senator Curtis. If that land is sold—and I do not ask you for an 
opinion now, because as agent perhaps you would not have a right to 
give an opinion as to whether or not it ought to be opened—but if that - 
and is sold for them, would it not be best to sell it at not less than the 

roposed value and have it advertised and sold by the Government 
or their benefit ? 

Mr. Reyno tps. I think it would. 

Senator Curtis. If it is—and I am not asking you for an opinion, 
because I doubt if you have the right to give it—— 

Mr. Reyno.ps. It should be sold to the highest bidder. 

Senator Curtis. In your judgment, what would that land bring if 
sold to the highest bidder—what would it average an acre? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. $1.50 to $1.75. That would depend upon the con- 
dition of the times at the time of sale entirely. I haveseen land 
sold for 75 cents in Montana that you would now have to pay $2 or 
$3 an acre for. 

Senator Curtis. It is growing more valuable every year, is it? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I say it depends upon the condition. 

Senator Curtis. If you raised a good crop this year, land would be 
more valuable than it would be if you did not raise a good crop? 

Mr. REYNOLpDs. Yes, sir. ; 

Senator Curtis. There would be more people looking after land. 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir; that is true. ° 

Senator Curtis. Did you organize what is known as the Elk 
lodge there? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. [ helped the Indians organize it. 
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Senator Curtis. What was the object of that organization or that. 
e 

. Reynoxtps. When I went to that reservation the Indians 
talked to me about organizing a lodge. They saw my Knights 
Templar suit and knew that I belonged to the Elks and they wanted 
to organize a lodge themselves; they wanted to have a lodge and we 
talked the matter over quite a good deal, and in the fall of 1906 the 
Elks held a State convention at Billmgs and invited our Indians up. 
They invited Curley, Big Medicine, Sees with His Ears, who is here, 
and Two Leggings. I was not there. I was taking my vacation in 
the East, and they went up and joined in the parade. They came 
home covered with badges and Elks buttons, and when I got home 
they wanted to start in to organize an Elks lodge and I wrote a little 
ritual—it was as simple as I could make it—and two or three little 
lectures on the obligation, and they pledged themselves to help each 
other in sickness and distress and pledged themselves to obey the 
laws of their country. They elected officers and have held their 
meetings at different times, and have their initiation. The initiation 
that they had was just a little horse play and they thoroughly en- 
oyed it. 
Senator Curtis. What I want to know is did you have that lodge 
or anized to offset the influence of what was known as the Indian 
odge 

Mr. Reyrnotps. I did not. 

Senator Curtis. How did you purchase your supplies for the 
agency ? 

Senator Curtis. I purchased them from the Indians. 

Senator Curtis. I mean generally speaking. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Oh, it came through the tndian warehouse. 

Senator Curtis. Those that you bought yourself, did you advertise 
you wanted to buy grain or corn or hay 

Mr. RryNno.ps. Hay and oats we did not advertise for. 

Senator CurTIs. What did you do for them? | 

Mr. Reyno.tps. I purchased from the Indians. 

Senator Curtis. In case you can not buy any from the Indians, or 
in case of a product that you do not buy from the Indians, do you 
advertise for it and buy it there in the open market ? 

Mr. ReyNo.ps. The last two years the Indians have raised a surplus 
of everything, and we have been 

Senator Curtis. You have been able to supply your demand ? 

Mr. Reyno.tps. Yes, sir. This Lewis Harrison, who has been 
alluded to as being driven off the reservation, I think last fall, this fall 
we bought a carload of oats from him. 

Senator Curtis. Tell me how the grain of the Indians is sold in case 
they want to sell it. 

Mr. ReEynoxps. They are at perfect liberty to take their grain wher- 
ever they wish. 

_ Senator Curtis. I think you stated that in the former part of your 

xamination, when I come to thinkof it. Mrs.Grey,in her testimony, 

aid that the Indians were not permitted to sell their horses except to 

certain buyers; that they were influenced by the farmers. Tell us 
how they sell their horses. 

EYNOLDS. There is no restriction on horse buyers. Horse 

buyers come there from all over the country, even from Virginia, and 
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if the Indians are not putting in their crops, or harvesting their grain, I 
give the horse buyers perfect freedom to go among the Indians and 
uy their horses. Ifthe Indians are busy in the fields working at their 

crops, I prohibit all horse buyers from buying, because when they buy 
horses it means that they go in a bunch on the round-up and leave 
their work. 

Senator Curtis. And all the bidders are there? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, if they want to be there. 

Senator Curtis. Do your farmers, or any of your farmers, specu- 
late on the products of the Indians? 

Mr. Rreyno.ps. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. In buying horses or cattle or wheat or oats or 


hay? 

Xr. REYNOLDS. No, sir; I do not know of an instance. 

Senator Curtis. Has your attention been called to any, and have 
you investigated to find out if they do or do not? 

Mr. Reynotps. I have never had the matter brought to my 
attention. 

Senator Curtis. Mrs. Grey, as I recall her testimony, said some- 
thing about the Indians selling the products of other Indians, having 
it sent in their names—one Indian was called by name here—who 
did not produce very much, and yet the books—— 

Mrs. Grey. That is Big Medicine. 

Senator Curtis. Big Medicine—and yet the books of your agency 
will show that he sold a large amount. Do you know anything 
about that? 

Mr. ReEyYNotps. There have been times when grain has been put 
in in an Indian’s name to fill up a contract to allow the Indian to 
get grain wherever he could and wherever he wished. Big Medicine 
gets grain from a good many Indians who will give him wheat, for 
Instance. 

Senator Curtis. Give him wheat? 

Mr. REYNoLps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Why? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. In exchange for stuff. 

Senator Curtis. Does he run a store? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Is he a farmer? 

Mr. Reyno ps. He has a farm. | 

Senator Curtis. You think he trades his provisions for their 
provisions, do you? 

Mr. Rreynoxps. There are cases of that kind, but they are very 
rare. There may be instances where grain has come in and been 
put in the Indian’s name. 

Senator Curtis. Do you know anything about a cattle herd—a 
common herd up there? 

Mr. ReyNo.tps. Yes, sir. , 

Senator Curtis. How much cattle had you to distribute when 
that law was passed authorizing the distribution or directing the 
distribution of those cattle? 

Mr. REYNoLpDs. We had in the neighborhood of 2,000 head. 
ee enator Curtis. How many had been purchased originally, if you 

ow? 

Mr. Reynoxps. I do not know, 
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Senatot Curtis. That herd was a failure, was it not? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. It was a failure as run as a common herd. 

Senator Curtis. Now would not these Indians fail if they went 
into the horse business—you need not give me an opinion if you do 
not want to. 

Mr. Rerno.ps. I do not want to answer that question. 

Senator Paynter. I would like to ask a question. Mrs. Grey has 
said something about 300 head of cattle on the reservation there 
calrying Major Reynold’s brand. 

. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator PAYNTER. Do you want to make some explanation about 
that, Major? 

Mr. Rreynotps. I sold Frank Heinrich 300 head of cattle and gave 
him a bill of sale for them, and the increase has been branded in his 
brand ever since. 

Senator Curtis. And not with your brand? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Have you any cattle on the reservation? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I have four Jersey cows. 

h Senator Curtis. How about other employees having cattle or 
orses 

Mr. Reynoups. They have no cattle that I know of. As far as 
their keeping milch cows and pigs and chickens is concerned, I have 
always encouraged it. 

Senator Curtis. My question does not refer to that. I mean a 
large number of cattle or horses or hogs for speculative purposes or 

rofit. 
P Mr. Reyno.ps. It was reported to me at one time by Plenty Coos 
that Van Hoos had his cattle on-the reservation, and I took the 
matter up with Van Hoos. There may have been some of Van Hoos’s 
cattle over there; he has a ranch over there. 

Senator Dixon. That is off the reservation? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Off the reservation; and he, with other settlers 
over there, had a little bunch of cattle; you can not keep them off the 
reservation. He might have been instrumental in keeping the cattle 
over there, but we took it up with him, and there has not been a com- 
plaint since. 

Senator Curtis. The cattle you sell you sell in good faith? 

Mr. Reynoips. Yes, sir; ] never drove any cattle there myself. I 
never drove any cattle over there myself and sold them a year after 
I was appointed agent. May I refer to my book? 

Senator Curtis. You heard Mrs. Grey's testimony about Mr. Bair 
at the time she was there, taking off a good many thousand sheep and 
selling the wool from them, etc. 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What about that? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. It was in the spring that he took his sheep off. 

Senator Curtis. How many did he take off? 

Mr. REeyNo.tps. He probably has there 923 bands. I was not at 
home at that time. 

Senator Curtis. How many thousand would that be? 

Mr. ReYNotps. That would be anywhere from fifty to sixty 
thousand sheep. 
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Senator Curtis. Those are the sheep you testified, in answer to a 
question that I put to you, that were put on in extra numbers during 
the winter months? 

Mr. REYNoLpDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And do not apply to the permit that was issued 
for the grazing season ? 

Mr. HeynorDs. No, sir; those sheep were there at almost the unani- 
mous request of the Indians that they come in there and make a 
market for their hay. 

Senator Paynter. So that during the time they were there they did 
not eat the grass? 

Mr. Reynotps. They were eating grass more or less in a good 
many other places. Senator Paynter, they run sheep all wintér 
without feeding them any hay. They run cattle in Montana all winter 
without feeding them hay, but if it is necessary in storms they do, 
and that was the way with hay. If it was necessary to feed the ha 
they were fed with hay. It is all covered by communications that 
have sent to the Department. He was there this winter with the 
consent of the Department. The whole thing was explained and was 
perfectly satisfactory to the Indians. 

Senator Curtis. You have heard the testimony of Mrs. Grey. 
If she has said anything that we have not asked you about just pro- 
ceed and say what you wish to say about it, if you have anything to 


say. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I have not, Senator Curtis, Just at this time. 

Senator Curtis. You may state when the grass begins to grow 
on the reservation. 

Mr. Reynoxps. It depends on the spring. If the spring is early 
it will not start until April, and if the spring is late, it would not start 
until the 5th or 6th or 8th of May. 

Senator CurTis. Were those sheep on this reservation after the 
grass had begun to grow? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. They were there, some of them, probably until the 
middle of June. . 

Senator Curtis. More than were permitted in the permit? 

Mr. REYNo.tps. They were there in this Big Horn district, where 
they had been to feed on the hay. 

Senator Curtis. Do you permit them to keep 25,000 or 30,000 
more sheep on there after the grass season, as required in the permit? 

Mr. Reynotps. There were not that many there. 

Senator Curtis. Or 10,000? 

Mr. ReYNOLps. There were probably one or two bands there. 

Senator PayNTER. How many did he have, under his permit, the 
right to put on? 

Mr. Rryno.ps. He had the right to put on 35,000 under his per- 
mit. | 

Senator PayNnTER. Mrs. Grey said 23 bands of 3,000 to a band; that 
would make 69,000. 

Mrs. Grey. But the Indians counted them pong over the bridge, 
but they were going from other districts as well. is was from the 
Big Horn district. They were in the Lodge Grass district, as I think 
Mr. Reynolds knows. 

Mr. Rrynows. The matter is fully covered in Mr. Dalby’s report 
regarding the Bair sheep. 
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Senator Curtis. Giving their numbers and all? 

Mr. REynoxps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And the time? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You are going to refer to your memorandum. 
You wanted to say something with regard to that? 

Mr. Rerno.ps. Yes, sir; regarding the farming. 

Senator Paynter. Before you go into that I would like to ask you 
one more question. Did Bair pay the Government for the benefit of 
the Indians any additional sum for the use of the grass? 

Mr. Reynotps. Mr. Bair paid the Indians personally thousands of 
dollars in money. 

‘Senator Paynter. What was that for? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. For grazing on their allotments; and gave them a 
home market for their hay. 

Senator Paynter. I am talking about the grass now; between the 
time it began to grow and the middle of June, for instance. 

Mr. Rreyno.ps. The Fras was one of the objects of his being in 
there with the sheep. If there was nothing of that kind they could 
not get a sale for their product. 

Senator Paynter. But they would not buy their hay unless they 
had grass during the time. . 

Mr. Reynotps. No, they would not; and the Big Horn district is 
from 10 to 35 miles to the railroad, and the Indians have no market 
for their hay. I fully covered it in the correspondence and before 
any leases were made whatever. 

nator Paynter. The impression I was under, in view of Mrs. 
Grey’s statement, was different, and I thought it was but just that 
you should make whatever explanation you could. My question 
was not asked with a view of trying to show you in a wrong light, but 
to get an explanation of what she has said. 

Mr. Reynoups. In the matter of leasing the reservation was this: 
When it came up I recommended that the lessees of the districts be 
compelled to buy all the surplus hay and grain, meaning oats, raised 
by the Indians in the district. When the proposals came out it made 
rivers the boundary lines of grazing districts, and on the other side of 
the river, the Little Horn, where the grazing district came on there 
were bluffs; there was no agricultural land on that side. I took the 
matter up with the Department and stated that it would be a great 
mistake to allow those leases to be made in that way, as I considered 
it more beneficial to the Indian to make a market for his hay than 
what he had raised from the grazing land, as the putting up of his hay 
would require his own efforts to earn the money, and I recommended 
that these proposals be canceled and new ones issued, but the Depart- 
‘ment did not see it in the way I did. 

Senator PaynTer. Did this cattle run over the entire boundary of 
the land owned by the Indians or in their actual possession, or just 
one locality on some river there? What I am trying to get at is, did 
they eat the hay? Were they fed all over the reservation, or just in 
one locality ? 

Mr. Rryno.ps. They eat it in all parts. 

Senator PAYNTER. I had it in mind whether it would be treating 
the Indians fairly on one side of the reservation to render some 
special benefit to those on the other side. 
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Mr. REYNotps. We try to find a market for the products that they 
raise. I] have always contended that it was better for the Indian to 
raise the product and get the benetit of his own labors than it was to 
be paying him money to get rations and things of that kind. I have 
worked on that principle ever since [ have been there. 

Senator Dixon. What about this farmer who was your brother-in- 
law, to whom Mrs. Grey refers in her statement? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I was going to say that he had one of the smallest 
districts on the reservation, and it is yet. His Indians harvested 
9,000 bushels of grain, odd. 

Senator Curtis. Now, state with regard to Carl Leiter. 

Mr. Rreynotps. He has never been in the employ of Heinrich. 
Leiter’s cattle run on an I. D. Range, where four-fifths of all the cattle, 
I will say, belonging to the Indians run, and he works with Heinrich’s 
outfit whenever there is a round-up. For instance, Dana has a 
lease over there and will probably ship 15 or 20 head of cattle for the 
Indians this year. Heinrich shipped 8 or 10 carloads. There are 
hundreds of cattle up there, but they only ship from their own place. 

Senator Curtis. Did he not work for the Government and while 
working for the Government work for a cattle company? 

Mr. Rrynoxps. Never; he is one of the best and most progressive 
Indian boys that we have. He is square and honest. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. He 1s a Government herder, is he? , 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Did he ever work for Henry? 

Mr. REYNo.tps. He never has. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Has he ever worked for any company that 
had cattle grazing on the reservation? 

Mr. Reynotps. Not to my knowledge since I have been there. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. He has not worked for any cattle company 
there while he has been in the Government employ or at any other 
time? 

Mr. ReyNotps. No, sir; and I want to say that he has done as 
much good for his Indians as any man who has ever worked among 
them. 

Senator Drxon. Mrs. Grey charges that the Indians ‘‘have alto- 
gether about $40,000 a year lease money. The Indians never get 
that and they want an accounting as to where the money goes.” 
What have you to say as to that charge! 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I will say that last December we paid them $18,000 
out of the grazing-fund annuity. 

Senator Drxown. Is all this leasing money accounted for in the 
Department’s books and records? 

Mr. REyNoLpDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How often do you make annuity payments? 

Mr. Rryno.ps. There is a provision for semiannual payments 
of $6. | 

The CHarrMAN. Annuity? 

Mr. Reynoxps. The bill that was recently passed carries $12 
annual annuity. 

The CHAIRMAN. Exactly; but that would not include the proceeds 
of grazing, would it? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. I made a special request to make a cash payment 
to them. 


.Y 
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The CuarrMAN. Independent of the annuity ? 

Mr. ReyNo.ps. Yes, sir. 

The CaarRMAN. You spoke of it as an annuity? 

Senator Curtis. How often do you make these grass payments? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. That is the first that has ever been made to them. 

Senator Curtis. What has become of the other grass money | 

Mr. REyNotps. In the past it has been used in building houses 
and erecting ditches. 

Senator Curtis. It has been used for their benefit ? 

Mr. Reynotps. For their benefit, and the Department was opposed 
to my making a cash payment to them. It is not the policy. 

Senator Curtis. The payment is so small that it does very little 
goo 

Mr. REYNo.tps. That is what they figure. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I want to ask you with reference to Leiter. 
Is he still a Government employee? 

Mr. Reynoyps. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Have they had the round-up this spring? 

Mr. Reynoips. No; it will not take place until about the 10th of 


ay. 
_Senator SUTHERLAND. Last spring at the round-up, was Leiter 
there 

Mr. REYNoLps. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Did he take part in the round-up? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Did he assist in the branding? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, sir; and I have an idea that he has a complete 
diary of the calves that were branded for the Indians. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. It was suggested to me that he did not. 

Senator Drxon. How much money has Mrs. Grey received from 
the Indians, if you know, since she has been there? 

Mr. Reynoips. Something over $600 that we have receipts for. 

Senator Drxon. How long was she on the reservation? 

Mr. REYNoLpDs. From October until March, at different times, and 
then she came back in April or May. 

Senator Dixon. Where was she living while she was on the reserva- 
tion during these winter months? 

Mr. Reynowps. She was in the Lodge Grass district, living at 
different places, most of the time at Frank Gordon’s, a squawman, 
who marnied an Indian woman. 

Senator Dixon. What effect did her presence and agitation have 
on the Indians on the reservation ? 

Mr. Reynoxtps. It was very detrimental to the welfare of the 
Indians. 

Senator Dixon. In what way t 

Mr. Reyno tps. She told them exaggerated stories of the large 
sum of money that had been stolen from them; she would get those 
moneys back for them. She told them about the sugar-beet prop- 
osition, and one of the main points was that she was going to get 
them all made citizens. 

Senator Dixon. Mrs. Grey charged in a hearing the other day: 
“The fact remains that every allotment of dead Indians is now in 
the hands of those people’’—referring to the Lincoln Town Site 
Company. Is that true or not? 

Mr. REyNo ps. It is absolutely false. 
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Senator Dixon. How many allotments are now in the hands of the 
Lincoln Town Site Company ? | 

Mr. Reynotps. There are five deeds that I know of that have 
been issued, and I think there are two more in abeyance. 

Senator Dixon. How many of the allotments were sold altogether? 

Mr. REYNO.LDs. Between 80 and 90, I should judge from memory. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. By the way, has the Lincoln Town Site 
Company anything to do with the sugar company? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. It was entirely news to me; no, sir; I do not know 
it; I never heard it. 
er enator SUTHERLAND. They are separate institutions, as far as you 

ow : 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Have they begun to cultivate the land to 
sugar beets up there yet? 

. REyYNoips. At Billings they have. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Have the Indians been employed? 

Mr. Reynoips. The Indians have not been employed. We are a 
little out of the sugar-beet district. They might come a short dis- 
tance in the Little Horn, but we are too far from Billings. It is 70 
miles before they come to our agricultural land. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Have there been some leases made for sugar- 
beet cultivation? 

Mr. Reynotps. It was never thought of. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I thought we had passed a bill for that 
purpose. 

Mr. ReyNoutps. Not as respects our reservation, Senator—at least 
I never read any such bill. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Have you ever observed the Indians work- 
ing on sugar-beet lands anywhere? 

{r. Reynoups. I never have. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Have you any idea as to whether or not 
thev could be successfully employed in that kind of work? 

Mr. ReyYNo.tps. I do not think the Crows could. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Why do you think they differ from other 
Indians? 

Mr. REyYNo ps. I do not think they would take kindly to it. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Why not? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Their desires run more to stock. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. They are more of a pastoral people than 
agricultural? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. That is true of most Indians, and yet it has been 
developed in the last two years that they are excellent men on rail- 
roads. The Santa Fe people say they are the best men they can get. 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Our Indians have worked a great deal in the last 
two years on railroads and irrigating ditches. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Are they not successful farmers? 

Mr. REYNo.ps. You have to keep after them all the time to get 
good results from them. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Have you tried them at gardening? 

Mr. REyYNo.tps. There would be no market for garden products 
with us. We try to have every Indian raise what vegetables he 
wants for his family use during the winter. We did not succeed 
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with that with a large percentage of them, but they are doing better 
all the time. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. The reason I asked you that question was 
because it was stated here the other day by somebody that the Indians 
could not be successfully employed in sugar-beet farming. I had an | 
idea that they could probably be more successfully employed at that 
sort of farming than any other, because it was intensive; because they 
could all keep together. A number of Indians working a small plot 
of ground together, it struck me, would get along more successfully 
than if they were separated widely on extensive farming. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. My policy has been with the Crow Indians to get 
every Indian on his own allotment; get them fenced; build him a 
house or a barn or corral; then get him to have milch cows and pi 
and chickens and set out shade trees and surround himself with 
things that were interesting and would keep him at home. The main 
difficulty is that they want to gather in a council or in a body together 
somewhere and you have to constantly fight against it to keep them 
from doing that. At the slightest pretext they engage in a big dance. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. What is your idea as to the wisdom of any 
general system of leasing Indian allotments. Do you think it is the 
wise thing to do, or do you think it would be better to compel the 
Indians, wherever they are able-bodied and able to work, to work on 
their own land. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I believe thoroughly, and I know it, that every 
Indian should be made to make his own living. I tell every Indian 
that he is no better than we are, and should ‘be compelled to make 
his own living, and if he makes his own living he would have a chance 
to be something. 

Senator PayNnTER. I want to ask you what season of the year Mr. 
Dalby called a council of Indians? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. It was in May. 

Senator PAYNTER. State as to the character of the weather. 

Mr. REynotps. My impression is that the weather overhead was 
nice. 

Senator Paynter. How many Indians were present? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I was not at the council. 

Senator Payntrer. Did you hear Mrs. Grey’s statement that they 
were kept there two days without sufficient food? 

Mr. KEYNOLpDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator PAYNTER. She said they did not have any meat. How 
about that? 

Mr. REeYNoxps. I never heard any complaint. 

Senator Paynter. Where did they sleep during that time? 

Mr. Rryno.ps. I suppose they took their tents with them. 

»conator PayNTER. Do they carry tents with them on occasions like 
that 

' Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir; whenever they go to Sheridan or Billings 
they throw a tent in the back of the buggy—at any time of the year. 

Senator PayNTER. Was she arrested on that occasion? 

Mr. ReYNnotps. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Paynter. That was the third arrest? 

Mr. ReyNo.ps. Yes, sir; I had arrested her twice. 

Senator Curtis. What was she charged with at that time? 
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Mr. ReyNoips. On both occasions when I arrested her I charged 
her with being on the reservation without authority and disturbing 
the peace. 

Senator PayNTER. What disposition was made of those charges? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. I removed her from the reservation once, and the 
next time I wired the Department, and they said to allow Mrs. Grey 
to g° upon the reservation, but to warn her to have nothing to do 
with the Indians, which I did in writing. 

Senator PayNTER. What was she charged with on this particular 
occasion when Mr. Dalby was there? 

Mr. ReyNo.ps. Trying to incite a riot, I suppose, and a disturb- 
ance. | 

The CHAIRMAN. You say you supposed. Don’t you know? 

Senator PaynTER. I want to know what the charges were that you 
made against her? 

Mr. Reynotps. I did not make any charges against her. 

Senator PaynTER. Or that Dalby made ag&inst her. Did she have 
permission to be on the reservation at that time? 

Mr. Reynotps. Mr. Dalby brought her there himself. 

Senator Paynter. If you know, what was she doing there that was 
tending to incite a riot? 

' Mr. Reynotps. Well, she was there to bring forth the charges that 
she said she had against me and prove them by the Indians. 

Senator PaynTER. And Dalby was there to investigate it? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Paynter. And she was there trying to aid the Indians in 
sustaining the charges. 

Mr. REYNOLps. Yes, sir. 

Senator PayNTER. Was she doing anything other than prosecuting 
that effort to develop a case against you? 

Mr. ReyNno.ps. She did everything she could, as I have heard, to 
excite the Indians. 

Senator PaynTER. That is, to complain against you or to incite 
them to deeds of violence. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Both; the Indians did not at that time, and do not 
now, know what Mrs. Grey’s charges were. 

Senator PaynTER. She was not permitted to let the Indians know 
the purpose of her effort to assist them. 

Mr. REYNoLps. She certainly was; but she had so many charges 
and rumors that the Indians did not know anything about, and did 
not know when they got down to the real charges what they were or 
what they ought to be. 

Senator Paynter. Where was she tried when she was charged in 
that case? 

Mr. REYNo.ps. She was tried at Billings. 

Senator PAYNTER. What disposition was made of her case? 

Mr. REYNOLps. She stayed at the agency mess house and the next 
day she was removed. ' 

Senator PaynTER. To what place? 

Mr. Reynotps. She was taken from the reservation. 

Senator PaynTER. So she did not remain there during Dalby’s 
investigation? 

Mr. ReyNotps. Not after this trouble. They had been there 
several days previous. 
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Senator PAYNTER. Was she arrested before the Indians left the 
agency. 

Mr. ReyNowps. She was arrested 20 miles from the agency. I was 
not there. 

Mrs. Grey. The council was held at Lodgegrass. It was not at the 
agency, but at Lodgegrass. 

Senator PaynrerR. You were there, then, by invitation of Mr. 
Dalby. Do you know whether she was, Major Reynolds? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I do not know about that. 

Senator Curtis. If you have not stated, I wish you would state to 
the committee why you refused to let Mr. Brosius make an investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. Rernoips. I did not réfuse to permit him to make an investi- 

ation. 
e The CHarRMAN. What did you do? 

Mr. Reynotps. Mr. Brosius came to the agency, and I was told 
that a man had gone to Mr. Burgess’s house, and the Indians who told 
me were Frank Shiveley and Big Medicine, and I sent them down to 
see who the man was, and they came back and reported that it was 
Mr. Brosius; that he had come on a daylight train that got there at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, and he was going to leave on a train going 
out at 2 o'clock that night. I reported it to Mr. Dalby, and he wrote a 
note inviting Mr. Brosius to come to his room. He came to his room 
and Mr. Dalby said to him that he had been there making an investi- 

ation, that he had been there several weeks, and he would be glad to 
ow if Mr. Brosius knew anything that would aid in his investiga- 
tion. 

The Caareman. Did you hear this statement? 

Mr. Reynowps. Yes, sir; and he said if you wish to make a state- 
ment here to me I will request Mr. Reynolds to leave the room. 
Mr. Brosius said he had no statement to make; that he had merely 
stopped at the agency to see Mr. Burgess and his family, whom he had 
known for some time, and had not seen them for quite a long time 
and that he had ordered his mail sent to Sheridan. He wanted to 
go to Sheridan to get his mail and was going on west. 

Senator Curtis. Then he made no request? , 

Mr. Reynoups. No request to make an investigation. I was 
impressed with the desire of Mr. Dalby to get from Mr. Brosius 
any information that he had. Mr. Brosius finally declined to be 
further catechised and said that if he made a report he would make 
it to Commissioner Leupp. Mr. Dalby requested that he make a 
report to Mr. Leupp in time so that it would be referred back to him 
for action if any action was necessary to be taken before he left; 
that he would be there for a week or ten days, or some such length of 
time. When the conversation was over, it was a dark night and I 
had borrowed a lantern, and Mr. Dalby joined us and we walked 
back home, and Mr. Burgess lighted Mr. Brosius down there, and he 
talked to us about the conference that was to be held and said he 
would be glad to have us come out and visit it in the fall. Our 
meeting was perfectly friendly, and when we left Mr. Brosius he 
told him he would be glad to have him stay over and visit the reser- 
vation. He said he did not have any time; that he had to hurry’ 
on west. 
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Senator Curtis. How about Mr. Sniffen? Did he request a per- 
mit to make an investigation ? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I met Mr. Sniffen in Helena before the grand jury 
I think it was the 21st day of January. When I went to the hot 
on my way I saw Major McLaughlin talking to somebody whom I 
did not know. I greeted him and he introduced me to Mr. Sniffen, 
saying that he was the agent for the Indian Rights Association, and 
Mr. Sniffen immediately started in and told me that he had come 
there for the purpose of investigating the affairs of the Crow Reserva- 
tion. He said his people had ordered him to make an investigation, 
and had written the Secretary stating that he was coming out to the 
Crow Reservation and the Secretary had offered no objection. I 
told Mr. Sniffen that I would not permit him to go on the reservation 
and call the Indians in council and start an investigation. There 
was a large delegation of Indians at Helena; they could see them 
and talk with them, but the grand jury was investigating the charges. 
I said in a social way I would be glad to have him come to the reser- 
vation at any time, and on any previous occasion I would have been 
glad to have him come there and gone over the reservation, but his 
going down there could do nothing but harm to the Indians—call 
them together, and they had been more or less excited and were sick 
and tired of the whole business and wanted an end put to it, and I 
would not give my consent and would not allow him to do so at that 
time. He said: ‘ All right, I will go anyhow and make the investi- 

ation.” 

Then I told Mr. Sniffen if he went he would be arrested and removed 
from the reservation, and I wrote the clerk in charge that if Mr. 
Sniffen came there and attempted to call the Indians in council or in 
any manner to create excitement there, I instructed him to arrest 
him and remove him from the reservation. Mr. Sniffen that evening 
came to me and told me that he had changed his mind; he was going 
that evening, but he had changed his mind and was not going down 
to the Crow Reservation; that he had wired his people for instruc- 
tions. He said that what he wanted to do was to go down there and 
come back, so he could wire them what he had done, and he hoped 
they would wire him to come home. He asked me if he went down 
how soon he could get back, and I told him that by leaving Helena at 
midnight he would reach the Crow Agency the next afternoon at 2 
o’clock, and he could leave Crow Agency that same night at 10 
o’clock, and h&8 went. He took no baggage with him. He went to 
the office and visited with the clerk and talked over matters, and 
they had just a good social time. He told the clerk, in order to tell 
his people, he would like to have him write him a statement refusing 
him permission to make an investigation, so that he could give it to 
his people as the basis of any matter that they would bring up with 
the Department. 

Senator Curtis. Who was the clerk? 

Mr. Reyno.tps. Fred Miller. He notified him that he had the 
honor to tell him that he is under arrest, etc. 

Senator Curtis. Was that all there was to his arrest? 

Mr. REeyYNoLpDs. That was all there was to it. 

Senator Curtis. Was he not in charge of an officer? 

Mr. Rreyno.tps. He was not. 

Senator Curtis. Was he taken to the guardhouse? 
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Mr. Reyno.ps. He was not. 

The CuHarrMan. It was just a technical arrest. 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Miller took me to the station. 

Senator Drxon. Were you there? 

Mrs. Grey. No; there was a strict quarantine of smallpox, and 
they said if Mr. Sniffen had left the railroad track he could have been 
thrown into the guardhouse. 

Mr. REYNOLDs. .He told me before leaving Helena that he would | 
like to have a letter from me and Mr. Miller, and he said he would 
observe any parole that I wished to place over it; he would not see 
the Indians or anybody else. I told Mr. Sniffen I would not give him 
any letter; that if he went to the agency I would guarantee that he 
would be treated all right, and I wrote Mr. Miller and told him that 
Mr. Sniffen appeared to be a gentleman and if he came there I told 
him to extend to him every courtesy. 

Senator Curtis. Then your object in preventing an investigation 
at that time was that you thought it would stir up the Indians? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. But you say that Brosius did not want to dis- 
close any supposed information to Dalby. Of course that is an 
inference. 

Mr. REyNoLps. I am at a loss to understand what his object was. 

The CHAarrMAN. Were you at Frank Gordon’s at any time when he 
attempted to strike you. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I was. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was Mrs. Grey there? 

Mr. REYNO.Lps. She was. 

The CHarkMAN. You may state what occurred. 

Mr. REYNOLDs. I went to Frank Gordon’s with two policemen and 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Campbell. It had come to me that a council of 
Indians had been called at Lodgegrass, and Mrs. Grey was there, and 
I went to Lodgegrass to arrest her. I arrested her at Frank Gordon’s 
and in the melee of the arrest she made certain assertions. I have 
forgotten what they were, but at any way Gordon jumped up and was 
going to strike me. 

The CHarrmMan. What did she do? 

Mr. REynotps. At the same time two policemen grabbed her, 
though neither of them knew what was going to happen. They 
grabbed her, however. There was no one there to hurt me in the 
world. 

The CoarMan. Did she remonstrate with Gordon when he 
atte Pied to strike you? 

Mr. REYNo.tps. He never had any chance to strike me. 

The Cuamman. You testified that he attempted to strike you, did 
you not? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, when he attempted to strike you did 
Mrs. Grey remonstrate or take any action to prevent him? 

Mr. REYNO.pDs. She told him not to do that. 

The CHalrMAN. Did she take any action toward getting between 
youand Gordon? . 

Mr. Reynops. I do not think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you certain about that? 

Mr. REYNOLps. I am certain about it. 
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Mrs. Grey. Mrs. Gordon was there, and I said, ‘‘ Don’t strike, Gor- 
don; if you strike, he is the agent, and you will get into trouble,” and 
did I not beg him not to do it 

Mr. Rreyno.ps.: No, sir. 

Mrs. Grey. That is exactly what did occur. 

The CHarrnMAN. Prior to the incident at Gordon’s do you know 
whether Mrs. Grey had held any meetings with the Indians? 

Mr. Reynoxps. She did. | 

The CHarnMan. Where? 

Mr. RryYNotps. She had a meeting at Wyola, and they had had a 
meeting at Gordon’s. 

The CHainMAN. How jong had she been on the reservation at the 
time of this meeting at Wyola? 

Mrs. Grey. Had I not just arrived on the train, and had they not 
come there to meet me and take me over to Gordon’s—four or five of 
the Indians? ; 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I do not know of her being there previous to that. 

The CHarnMAN. How long had she been there previous to the meet- 
ing at Gordon’s? 

r. Reynoups. Perhaps two days. 

The CHAIRMAN. Had she any permit at that time to be on the res- 
ervation ? 

Mr. REYNo.ps. She had a permit to be there to attend ceremonial 
dances which were given her by the Commissioner. 

The CuarrMan. The Commissioner gave her the permit. 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Had you seen the permit? 

Mr. Reyno ps. I had a copy of it. 

The CHarrMAN. Have you got it with you? 

Mr. ReyNoups. I have not. 

Mrs. Grey. Ihave. It is on file. 

Mr. Reynotps. I do not find the memorandum that I was trying 
to find, but I would like to say that we raised in the district 75,000 
bushels of wheat and oats this year. 

Senator Curtis. In the various districts? 

Mr. REYNOLps. Yes, sir. , 

Senator Dixon. How much did they raise when you went there 
six years ago; these same districts ? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. The first two years I was there I do not think they 
raised to the extent of 15,000 to 20,000 bushels of grain and very little 
hay, the Indians, when I went with them, all of them receiving full 
rations. 

Senator Drxon. At what expense to the Government? 

Mr. Reynoips. About $75,000 to $80,000 a year. 

Senator Dixon. Are any of them rationed now? 

Mr. REYNo.tps. Not one, and have not been for three years. 

Senator Drxon. Are they self-supporting ? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. They are. | 

Senator Dixon. Will you tell this committee who Joe Cooper, who 
has been referred to by Mrs. Grey on numerous occasions, is? 

Mr. REeyNo.ps. Joe Cooper is a half-breed man. When I went to 
Montana he was living near Billings—around Billings, 

Senator Dixon. Not on the reservation at all? 
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Mr. Reynops. No, sir; not since I have been on the reservation. 
When I first went there he had a home on Soap Creek, which was 
given him by Mr. Becker, so I- have been told. 

Senator Dixon. That was when Becker was agent? 

Mr. REYNoLDs. Yes, sir. It was the old round-up headquarters . 
consisting of a house and barn and a corral, and when the land was 
allotted he took his family to his allotment, consisting of fifteen or 
sixteen hundred acres. 

Senator Drxon. What does he do toward making a living; is he a 
progressive half-breed or what kind of a man is he . 

. REYNOLDs. Joe Cooper is an indolent fellow. I have never 
known of his doing any work to speak of. 

Senator Drxon. Is he improving his place now? 

Mr. RExXNoLps. He is not; it is just the reverse. He has not a 
thing standing there now to show that he ever had a place. 

‘Senator Dixon. What has become of the building? 

Mr. Reynowps. I heard that he burned his corral up and burned 
his barn up. 

Senator Drxon. For what purpose? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. For firewood. 

Senator Drxon. Does he cultivate his 1,500 acres of land? 

Mr. REYNoLps. He has attempted to raise potatoes and water- 
melons, I think, about the first summer he went there, but he raised 
ng crop last year and nade no attempt, or the year before. ; 

Senator Dixon. What was he raising? 

Mr. REeYNotps. Last year he was assisting Mrs. Grey. I do not 
think that hé did ten days’ work in the past year. 

Senator Drxon. Is he the man who writes this petition with these 
Indian names attached ? . 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon., And sends it down here? 

Mr Reyno ps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Will he be here—do you know, Mrs. Grey? 

Mrs. Grey. He is now here; yes sir. 

Senator Drxon. Where does he get his money to live on if he does 
not work? | . 

Mr. Reynotps. I think his half brother, George Pease, has prob- 
ably done a good deal toward supporting him for the last few years. 

Senator Dixon. Is George Pease this apparently white man who is 
with this delegation ? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. He is a half brother of Joe Cooper’s! 

Mr. REYNOLps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Mrs. Grey stated the other day that of this delega- 
tion there were no C. I. L. Indians in the delegation—the Crow Indian 
Lodge, or whatever they call them. Are there any C. I. L. members 
of this delegation? 

Mr. Reynotps. There are three that I know.- 

Senator Drxon. Three out of how many? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Three out of nine. 

Senator Drxon. Mrs Grey said that Sees with His Ears was Big 
Medicine’s son-in-law. How about that? 

Mr. ReyNoxips. Sees With His Ears is no relation to Big Medicine. 
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Mrs. Grey. Is he not Grace’s husband t 

Mr. ReYNoyps. He is not. 

Mrs. Grey. I have Lucy Old Horn’s affidavit that he is. I want 
tosay that the matier with regard to my taking money from the 
Indians is all in the stenographic report. Mr. Reynolds’s statement 
is not true. 

There being no further questions the witness was excused. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH COOPER. 

JosErH Coorer, having been first duly sworn by the chairman, 
testified as follows: 

The CHarkMAN. Please state your full name, 

Mr. Cooper. Joseph Cooper. 

The CaarrMan. How old are you? 

Mr. Cooper. Thirty-six. 

The CHAIRMAN. ere do you live? 

Mr. Cooper. In Lodgegrass. 

The CHarkMAN. Are you one of the Crows? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CHarinMAN. How much Crow blood are you? 

Mr. Coorer. One-fourth Indian. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have ap allotment there? 

Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. What improvements have you got on it? 

Mr. Coorer. I have no improvements. 

The CHAIRMAN. Were there ever any improvements on it? 

Mr. Cooper. Little. 

The CHarrmMan. What were they? 

Mr. Coorrr. A house. 

The CHargMaNn. How big a house? 

Mr. Coorer. Three rooms in it. 

The CHairMAN. Do you have any barn? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. Do you have a corral? 

Mr.-Coorer. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. What becanie of the house? 

Mr. Cooper. The house got burned a year ago in April. 

The CuarrMan. What became of the barn? 

Mr. Coorer. The barn burned up with the house. 

The CHAIRMAN. It burned at the same time the house burned? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 1 will have to explain why it got burned 
at the same time. I tore it down and put it in my house. 

The CHAIRMAN. You tore the barn down and put it in your house! 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Had you a house before that time? 

Mr. Cooper. I had a house, but it was not finished. 

The CoarrMan. What became of your corral? 

Mr. Cooper. I burned that. 

The CHarrMAN. For firewood? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. How far do you live from the agency? 

Mr. CooPer. I judge about 40 miles. 

The CuarrMan. Do you know the agent, Major Reynolds? 
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Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Cooper. For some years. - 

The CHarrMaNn. Were you present there when Mr. Dalby came out 


The CuamMan. Were you present there when Mrs. Grey was at the 
agency before Dalby cam o you knuw Mrs. Grey? 

Mr. Coorsr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Do you ever see her on the reservation? 

Mr. Cooprr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Before Mr. Dalby was there! 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CuarMan. Was he at your house? 

Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir. 

The Caarrman. How much of a family have you? 

Mr. Coorsr. I have nine children living. 

The CHareMaANn. Is your wife a full blood? 

Mr. Cooper. She is a half-breed. 

The CHamman. When Mrs. Grey was there did you have any 
‘trouble with Mr. Reynolds; did Mr. Reynolds come to your house 
while Mrs. Grey was there? 

Mr. Coorer. Not at my house. 

The CHarrMAn. What house were you at? 

Mr. Coorer. Frank Gordon’s. 

The CHarrman. Did you see any trouble there with Mr. Reynolds? 

Mr. Coorer. At Lodge Grass, I did; yes, sir. _ 

The CuarmMaAN. You may state what that was? 

‘Mr. Cooper. Well, it was the arrest of Mrs. Grey. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you have any trouble with Reynolds? 

Mr. Coorer. Not at that time. 

The CaarkMan. Did you at any time? 

* Mr. Coorrr. I have been arrested on two different occasions. 

the CuarkMan. No; but did you have any trouble with Mr. Rey- 
no 

Mr. Coorer. Not personally; no, sir. 

The CuargMan. You never had any trouble with him? 

Mr. Coorsr. No, sir. 

The Cuamrman. You say you were arrested ? 

Mr. Coorrs. Yes, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. Was it while Mrs. Grey was there? 

Mr. Coorrr. I do not believe Mrs. Grey was there when I was 
arrested. 

The CuarrmMan. Why were you arrested before, the first time? 

Mr. Coorer. For attempting to come to Washington. 

The CuarrMan. Had you seen Mrs. Grey before that? 

Mr. Coorser. Yes, sir; I had. 

The Cuargman. Had you any talk with her about coming to Wash- 


n? 
. Coorprr. Yes, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. Where were you when you were arrested at that 
time 
Mr. Cooper. I was arrested on the train between Parkman and 
Ranchester. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is that on the reservation? 
Mr. Cooper. It is off of the reservation. 
The Coarmman. Who arrested you? 
Mr. Coorrr. Mr. Campbell arrested me, and Mr. Bigges. 
The CaarrMan. Who was the other man? 
Mr. Cooper. Mr. Bigges. 
The Cuarmman. Are they officers? 
Mr. Cooper. J can not say any more than that they are employees 
_ at the agency. : 
The AN. How far was this from the agency that you were 
arrested ? 
Mr. Coorer. It is in the neighborhood of 35 miles. 
The CuarmMan. Did they have any paper? 
Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 
The CHarrMAN. They did not show you any paper. 
Mr. Coorer. No, sir. 
The CHarRMAN. What did they do with you after they arrested yout 
Mr. Coorrer. They turned me over to the city officer at Sheridan. 
The CHamMaAn. How long did the city officer keep you? 
Mr. Coorrr. He kept us there fully twenty-four hours. 
The CaarmmMan. Locked you up? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
The CHarrMan. Did he show you any paper? 
Mr. Coorrr. No, sir. I asked for a paper but they did not give it 
to me. 
The CHamrMAN. Did he take you before any court? 
Mr. Coorrr. No, sir. 
The CHarrMAN. He just let you loose? 
Mr. Coorer. As we left the jail at Sheridan? ° 
The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 
Mr. Coorzr. No, sir; we were turned over to Mr. Campbell and 
Mr. Pease. 
The CHarrMAN. He turned you over to them? _ ° 
Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir. 
The Cuarnman. After you had been in the jail? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
The Carman. What did they do with you? 
at Coorrr. They took us back to the Crow Agency and put us in 
jail there. 
: The CHarrMAN. Did they show you any paper when they took you 
ac 
Mr. Cooper. No, sir; they did not. 
The CHATRMAN. How long did they keep you in the jail at the 
ency . 
ner. Cooper. I think it was about three days. 
The CHarrman. Did they take you before any court? 
Mr. Coorrr. No, sir. 
The CHarkMAN. What did they do at the end of the three days? 
Mr. Coorer. They turned us out. 
The CHarrMAN. Just turned you loose? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. During all this time you say they did not show you 


aT ecorEn. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Did you ask them what you were arrested for? 

Mr. Coorer. No, sir; I did not. ; 

The CuarkMaN. Did they tell you what you were arrested for! 

Mr. Coorrr. No, not in a specific way. 

The Cuareman. Did they tell you anything about what you were 
arrested for? 

Mr. Coorer. No, sir. 

The CHargman. You stated a few moments ago that you were 
arrested because 2 you were trying to come to Washington? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. ° 

The Cuamman. What makes you think that—who told you that? 
Mr. Cooper. I could not say anybody in particular who told me 
that. 

The CuarRMAN. When were you arrested the second time? | 

Mr. Coorer. Just two months after that time. 

The CHarrMan. Where? ; 

Mr, Cooper. At Crow Agency. 

The CuHarrman. Do you know what for? 

Mr. Cooper. I suppose it was because I was with Mrs. Grey. 

The CHAIRMAN. o arrested you? 

Mr. Coorer. Major Reynolds. . 

The Cuarrman. Did he have any paper? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. What did he do with you when he arrested you ? 

Mr. COOPER. He simply ordered the policeman to take me down 
to the jail. 

The CHarrMan. Did they put you in jail? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CHArRMAN. How long did they keep you there? 

Mr. Cooper. I think they kept me there at that time three days. 

The CuarkMAN. Did they show you any papers? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 

The CHAmMAN. Did they take you before any court? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 

The CHarkMaNn. They just turned you loose when they let you 
out? . 

Mr. CooPrer. Well, he spoke to me as he was turning me out. 

The CHarkMAN. What did he say to you? 

Mr. Coorer. I do not wish to go into the details. 

Mrs. GREY. Just go ahead and tell what he said. 

The CHareMan. What is your reason for not wanting to go into 
it; on account of the character of the language? 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Grey. Just tell the committee where I was at this time and 
all about it. 

The CHArRMAN. What did he say to you when he turned ‘you out? 

Mr. Cooper. I can not recall it word for word. 

The CHariRMAN. Well, as nearly as you can recall it. 

Mr. Cooper. Well, he attacked Mrs. Grey’s character very strongly. 

The CHAIRMAN. What did he say about Mrs. Grey’ charactér? 

Mr. Cooper. He called her an old blister and a whore. 

The CHarrMAN. Did he use the word ‘‘whore?” 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. Are you sure about that} 
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Mr. Cooprr. I am sure; yes, sir. I have sworn that I would tell 
the truth. ; 

The CHarmmMan. He used the word ‘“‘ blister.”’ 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CuareMan. Where was Mrs. Grey at this time? 

Mr. Cooprr. Mrs. Grey, I believe, was at the hotel at the time at 
the Crow Agency. 

The Cuarrman. What else did he say when he turned you loose, if 
you remember? 

Mr. Cooper. ‘He intimated that I had better drop this matter 
altogether. 

The CHAIRMAN. What matter? 

Mr. Coorer. This Crow matter. ; 

Senator Dixon. What part of the Crow matter? 

Mr. Cooper. In general, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now; do you know anything about the Indians 
raising money for Mrs. Grey to come to Washington with? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How much was raised for her? 

Mr. Coorer. I could not tell you the exact amount, but there was 
$310 at one time. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you know who contributed the money—do you 
know what the word contribute means? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. They all contributed. 

The CuarrMan. Who was it collected from? 

Mr. Cooper. Several different Indians. 

The Cuarrman. ‘Do you remember any Indian who contributed any 
money for that purpose? 

Mr. Cooper. I, for one, contributed. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much did you contribute? 

Mr. Cooper. I personally have contributed $25. 

The CHarkMAN. When you started for Washington how much 
money did you have at the time you were arrested, the first time? 

Mr. Cooper. I had something in the neighborhood of $350. 

The CHarrmMan. Where did you get that 

Mr. Cooper. That was the same. 

The CHarkMAN. The same money? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. : 

The CHarrmMaNn. That had been contributed for her to come to 
Washington with? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where was she , If you know, when you were 
arrested the first time? 

Mr. Cooper. She was at Wyola, I believe, at the time I was arrested. 

The CHarrMaAn. I forgot the name of the place where you were 
arrested. 

Mr. Cooper. It is between Parkman and Ranchester where I was 
arrested. 

The CHarrRMAN. How far is that from Wyola? 

Mr. Coorer. It would be in the neighborhood of 15 miles. 

The CHAIRMAN. Were you intending to meet her at Wyola at that 
time 

Mr. Cooper. At Parkman. 

The CuarrmaNn. And she was coming on to Washington with you. 
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Mr. Cooper. Not with her; no, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was anyone coming to Washington with you, that - 
you know? 

Mr. Cooper. There were six of us in all. 

The CHarrmaNn. Six of you? 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes, sir. . 

The CHarmmMan. When were the rest of them arrested ? 

Mr. Cooprr. They were all arrested with me. 

The Carman. Will you give the reporter the names of the six? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; Yellow Brow, Packs The Hat, Holds His 
Enemy, and Spotted Rabbit. I can not recall the others at this 
time. 

The CuarkMan. Were .those all taken with you to Sheridan and 
locked up at Sheridan? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. | would like to ask now, in order to get in a con- 
secutive way, under the Departmental rulings can Indians visit 
Washington without a permit from the Department 

The IRMAN. Do you understand the question? Under the 
Departmental rulings can Indians visit Washington without an order 
from the Department? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; so I have understood that. 

Senator Drxon. You understood that they could? 

Mr. Cooper. I do not know as to that. x 

Senator Drxon. What was your undertanding about it? 

Mr. Cooper. This is the first time that it has come to me. 

Senator Drxon. Have you lived on an Indian reservation for ten 
years and do not know that an Indian is not authorized to leave it 
without a permit from the agent or a permit from Washington? 

Mr. Coorer. My object at this time 1s to see if I can not have that 
restriction taken out, so that 1 may go where I choose to. 

The CHamMAN. Do you understand that you can not come to- 
Washington without an order or permit from the Department? At 
the time you were arrested the first time, what was your understand- 
ing as to that? 

r. CooPer. I did not have any at all at the first time. 

The CHamrMAN. Did you understand that at that time, before you 

were arrested, that you had to have a permit in order to come to 


ashington 

Mr. Cooper. I did not know, sir, regarding that matter at that 
time. 

Senator Drxon. You know that now, do you? 

Mr. Cooper. Well, I could not say that I do, sir 

Senator Dixon. Is not an Indian agent authorized by the rules of 
the Department to arrest every Indian who starts to run away from 
the reservation? 

Mr. Cooper. It has been done, sir; yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Is not that an invariable instruction to every Indian 
agent in the West, to do that? 

The CHarmman. What do you know about it? Do you know 
whether the Department here in Washington has issued instructions 
to agents to arrest Indians who leave the reservation without 
instructions? 

Mr. Coorer. As I said before, I do not know that. 
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Senator Drxon. Now the first time that you were arrested was the 
time that you claimed Mr. Reynolds these words about Mrs. 

rey. 

. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Who was present at that time, if anybody? 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Miller was present, the clerk at Big Medicine, the 
chief of the police. 
- Senator Drxon. How near were they to you and Mr. Reynolds 

when Mr. Reynolds said this about Mrs. Grey? . 

Mr, CoorEr. They could not have been further than you and I are 
together. 

nator Drxon. Four or 5 feet? 

Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. So you think they could have heard it? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Did either of them make any remark at the time? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Neither Miller nor Big Medicine? 

Mr. Cooper. No, air. 

Senator Dixon. Does Big Medicine understand the English lan- 


guage! 
. Coorer. I do not believe he does. 

Senator Dixon. After your first arrest and before your second 
arrest, did you see Mrs. Grey again? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Very often ? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. And what did you talk about when you saw her? 

Mr. Coorrer. We were speaking about the reservation in general. 

Senator Dixon. Well, what about the reservation? at did 
you want to come to Washington to talk about at that time that you 
. were arrested ? 

Mr. Cooper. There are many things that I thought were irregular. 

Senator Drxon. Well, name-some of them. 

Mr. Cooper. I could not say in particular of them. 

Senator Dixon. But you came to Washington to make a com- 
plaint, did you not? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. You and those Indians? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Did you not have in mind what you were coming 
to make a complaint about? : 

Mr. Cooper. Well, we were coming here to see if we could not get 
an investigation made of our reservation for us. 

Senator Dixon. What did you want investigated ? 

Mr. Cooper. Different things, sir. 

Senator Dixon. What were some of those things? 

Mr. Cooper. One of the things was that we wanted a man to 
come out there and tell us our standing with the Government here 
on the agency books. a 

Senator Drxon. On the books? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. That was in regard to your accounts? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Drxon. What accounts? ; 
Mr. Cooper. All of our accounts. We did not know of any of our 
accounts. 
Senator Drxon. You understand you have always been paid your 
annuities, do you not? 
1 Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir. 
Senator Drxon. Under the treaties? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
Senator Drxon. Now what other accounts are there that you have 
got with the Government? 
Mr. Cooper. Well, there would be the lease account. 
Senator Dixon. And you wanted that investigated ? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
Senator Drxon. Well , how what else do you want investigated? 
Mr. Coorrer. We wanted also the schools to be investigated. 
Senator Dixon. What was the trouble with the schools? 
Mr. Coorer. Well, it was such that I had to send my children away 
from there. 
Senator Dixon. Why? 
Mr. Cooper. Because the boys and girls mingled with one another 
a good deal. 
enator Dixon. That was the trouble, was it? 
Mr. Coorer. That was one trouble. : 
Senator Dixon. What school was this, the school at the agency? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
Senator Dixon. How many scholars are there, do you know? 
Mr. Cooper. I do not know, sir. 
The CoarmMan. Well, where about, could you tell anything about 
how many there were? . 
ir. Cooper. No, sir; I have no idea how many there are in that 
school. 
Senator Drxon. And you thought they mingled together too much? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
Senator Drxon. Did you ever talk with the agent about that; or 
did you hear anyone else talk to him about it? 
. Coorrer. I do not know that I could say that I did speak to 
him on that subject. . 
Senator Dixon. Did you talk with Mrs. Grey about it? 
Mr. Coorrr. In some respects I have; yes, sir, regarding the school. 
Woemntor Drxon. I mean before you started to come on this trip to 
as n. 
Mr. PER. Yes, sir. 
Senator Dixon. Now, what else was there that you wanted to have 
investigated? . 
Mr. PER. Well, there was the sale of our land. 
Senator Drxon. What land? 
Mr. Coorrr. I understood that it is known as the treaty of 1901. 
Senator Drxon. Was that the land on the ceded reservation ? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
Senator Drxon. What was there about that you thought was 
. wrong 
Mr. Coorrr. Well, you know the money was specified for different 
things, and it was not fulfilled. 
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. Senator Drxon. What else was it that you wanted to have investi- 
gate 

Mr. Cooper. I could not think just at this time. 

Senator Drxon. What were you doing when you were arrested the 
second time? 

Mr. Cooper. I went down to visit a friend of mine at Crow Agency. 

Senator Drxon. And while down there you were arrested ? 

Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Were you ever arrested except these two times! 

. Mr. Cooper. They were the only times. 

Senator Dixon. Do you know about Mrs. Grey being arrested ? 

Mr. Cooper. I only knew of it after I came out of jail—no; I knew 
it while I was in jail. 

Senator Drxon. The first time? 

Mr. Cooper. The last time I was arrested. 

Senator Dixon. Was she locked up in the same jail? 

Mr. Coorsr. No, sir; she was not. 

Senator Drxon. How old are you? 

Mr. Coorer. Thirty-six. 

Senator Dixon. Where were you born? 
. Mr. Coorer. I was born in Fort Union, Dak. 

Senator Drxon. How old were you before you went to live on the 
Crow Reservation? 

Mr. Cooper. I guess I was 10 years old. 

Senator Dixon. When you went to live on the Crow Reservation? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Did you go to Carlisle? 

Mr. Coorrr. I was there for a short time. 

Senator Dixon. How long? 

Mr. Cooper. Four months. 

Senator Drxon. Why did you not stay longer! 

Mr. Cooper. Because I did not like it. 

Senator Drxon. You ran away? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; I did 

Senator Drxon. How old were yout 

Mr. Cooprr. Eighteen. 

Senator Drxon. Why did you run away from Carlisle; were you 
mistreated there? 

Mr. Coorer. I did not find it what I expected the school ought 


Senator _ Drxow. You did not think it was a good place for a young 
man to 

Mr. Cooper. I could not say anything in particular, any more 
than I disliked the school and left it. 

Senator Drxon. What was the matter with it, that you didn’t 
like Carlisle? 

Mr. Cooprr. I did not get the schooling that I wanted. 

Senator Drxon. Had you ever been to school before? 

Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Where? 

Mr. Cooper. At Crow Agency: 

Senator Drxon. You stayed there four months and ran away home. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. How much influence did you say you had? 
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Mr. Cooper. One-fourth. 

Senator Drxon. Your father was a white man? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon, Is he living? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. His post-office is at Billings, Mont., where? 

Mr. Cooper. His post-office is at Billings, Mont. 

Senator Drxon. Your mother was a half-breed Crow Indian 
woman? 

Mr. Cooprer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. You have 9 children? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. How long have you been married ? 

Mr. Cooper. Going onto seventeen years. 

Senator Drxon. Have you a house where you live now, have you? 

Mr. Coorer. No, sir. 

Senator Drxon. No house? 

Mr. Coorrr. That is on my ranch? 

Senator Drxon. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. I have not; no, sir. 

Senator Drxon. I thought you spoke of your house a while ago? 

Mr. Cooper. My house was burned. 

Senator Drxon. Where have you been living since then? 

Mr. Cooper. I have been living at Lodge Grass. 

Senator Drxon. Have you a house at Lodge Grass? 

Mr. Coorrr. I am living in a friend’s house. 

Senator Drxon. Whose house is it? 

Mr. CoorEer. George No Horse. 

Senator Drxon. How many rooms are there in that house? 

Mr. Cooper. It is a four-room house. 

Senator Drxon. How far is it from your allotted iand? 

Mr. Cooper. It is about 35 miles by wagon. 

Senator Drxon. And you have been living over there a year and a 
half, at Lodge Grass, away from your farm 

Mr. CoorEr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. How long have you lived there? 

Mr. Cooper. A year this month. 

Senator Dixon. Why have you not built a house over at your farm? 

Mr. Cooper. I have not the means to put up a house. 

Senator Drxon. But you have the means to come to Washington 
and give Mrs. Grey money to help you. Why did you not take that 
money and start to build a house? 

Mr. Coorrer. Well, $25 would never build me a house. 

Senator Drxon. How much money did you have when you left 
home on this trips 

Mr. Cooper. I had $80. 

Senator Drxon. Why did you not take that money and start to build 
a house 

Mr. Cooprr. That was not my money. 

Senator Dixon. Who contributed this money? 

Mr. Cooper. The Indians. 

Senator Drxon. How many acres have you and your family allotted 
to you 
. per. I have 1,560 acres allotted to me. 
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Senator Dixon. How long has it been allotted to you? 

Mr. Cooper. Four years, I believe. 

Senator Dixon. Have you any horses? 

Mr. Cooper. I have 2 horses. . 

Senator Drxon. How long have you owned them? 

Mr. Cooper. Four or five years. 

Senator Dixon. Have you any cattle? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. How many ? 

Mr. Cooper. I have some 21 or 22 head. 

Senator Dixon. How much farming did you do last year on this 
1,500 acres of land? 

Mr. Coorer. None at all. 

Senator Drxon, You did no farming last year at all? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. | 
Senator Drxon. How much farming did you do the year before 
ast 

Mr. Coorrr. Well, I had a garden of about 2 acres. 


The CHarrMan. Out of this land that was allotted to you and your ~ 


family, how much of it is irrigable land? 

Mr. Cooper. Well, I have a small place that would cover about 20 
more. 

Senator Drxon. Is that the only land that you can irngate, these 
20 acres? 

Mr. Cooper. That is all. 

Senator Dixon. Is this all of your 1,560 acres that can be put under 
the ditch? 

Mr. Cooper. I could cover nearly the whole of it if I had a ditch. 

Senator Dixon. How long a diteh would it take? 

Mr. Coorer. About 2 miles, that is on both sides of the creek, to 
cover all of it. 

Senator Dixon. Have you ever made any effort to take out a ditch? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Have you ever farmed this land any at all? 

Mr. Cooper. No more than the garden spot that I spoke of. 

Senator Dixon. Why did you not cultivate the 20 acres that are 
under ditch? 

Mr. Cooper. Because I was not able to do it. 

Senator Dixon. You moved away from your 1,500 acres of land 
nearly all of which could be put under an irrigation ditch, and move 
35 miles away to live in a borrowed house? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. How much money did you and your family receive 
last year from the agency stores—tribal stores? 

Mr. Cooper. I made no memorandum as to that and could not tell 

ou. 
y Senator Dixon. Approximately, how much? 

Mr. Cooper. Over $200. 

Senator Dixon. Why did you not take this money and build a 
house down on your place, instead of moving away 35 miles? . 

Mr.’ Cooper. If I had all of this $200 in a bulk I could do some- 
thing but when I get it in dribblings I can not do anything with it. 

Senator Drxon. What went with this money! 
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Mr. Cooper. It went to get something to eat and to wear for my 
family and children. 

Senator Drxon. How many of your children were at the Govern- 
ment’s schools? ; 

Mr. Coorer. There are none. 

Senator Drxon. How many were there? 

Mr. Cooper. None. ° 

Senator Drxon. I thought you told Senator Clapp that you had 
some children at the agency Government schools and took them 


away! 
. Cooper. I did in years gone by. 

Senator Drxon. How many years ago? 

Mr. CooPER. Two years ago. 

Senator Drxon. How many children did you have at school there? 

Mr. Cooper. Five. . ; 

Senator Dixon. Do you mean at the Government schools? 

Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. And you took all of them away? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Drxon. How large are those children? 

Mr. Cooper. The youngest one was about 7. 

Senator Drxon. And the oldest ? 

Mr. Cooper. The oldest was about 13 or 14. ; 

Senator Dixon. How long did you let those children stay at the 
Uovernment schools? 

Mr. Cooper. Ever since they were able to go to school. 

Senator Dixon. But you took them away two years ago? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. ; 

Senator Dixon. Because they were too crowded and too pro- 
miscuous, that is, the girls and boys living together? 

Mr. Cooper. I do not say that at all, sir. I said there were older 
boys and girls at that school and I did not want my children to come 
under the influence of those kind of children. 

Senator Drxon. You did not want your children to associate with 
the other children ? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Is that what I understand you to mean? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir: My children are at school now, and have 
been ever since, at Santee, Nebr., a missionary school. 

Senator Drxon. Is it an agency school? 

Mr. Cooper. It is a missionary school. 

Senator Dixon. How many children have you at home? 

Mr. Cooper. About four at home. 

Senator Dixon. What is the age of the eldest at home? 

Mr. Cooper. The eldest oi them is about 6, 5 or 6. 

Senator Drxon. Did you have your land, this 1,500 acres, leased ? 

Mr. Cooper. I got $100 from Mr. Heinrich last year, but none this 
year. 

Senator Drxon. You leased 1,520 acres for $100? 

Mr. Cooper. About half; about half of my place. 

Senator Dixon. Why did you not take this team and plow an irri- 
gation ditch so that you could irrigate this land? 

-Mr. Cooprr. I have no team, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Did you not just testify that you had two horses? 
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Mr. Cooper. Yes, I did; but that does not say that it is a team 
though. I have a small pony and one large horse. 

Senator Drxon. Did you ever ask the agent to help you start farm- 
ing down there? 
' ir. CoorEr. No, sir; not on the farm, but I have askéd otherwise 
or help. . | 

Senator Drxon. Does not the agent give Indians who want to work 
employment? 

Mr: Coorer. I am not speaking for them, but I am speaking for 
myself. 

Senator Drxon. Did you ever make application to the agency to 

help you to start a farm? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Who? 

Mr. Cooper. Major Reynolds. 

Senator Drxon. Did you ever get any help? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Did you ever ask agents prior to his time to give 
you empldéyment to start farming? | 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Who? 

Mr. Cooper. Major Edwards. 

Senator Drxon. Did he give you any then? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; I pet some help from him. 

Senator Drxon. Who did you get? 

Mr. Cooper. I got 8 mowing machine and a rake. 

Senator Drxon. What did you do with them? 

Mr. Coopsr. They are out on the ranch where my place is. 

Senator Drxon. Did you ever use them? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. On your ranch? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. : 

Senator Drxon. On this 24 acres that you cultivated? 

Mr. Cooper. On that 2 acres that I spoke of was a garden. 

Senator Dixon. Did you ever cultivate any more of this 1,520 
acres except the 24 acres in garden? 

Mr. Cooper. I have got hay. 

Senator Drxon. Wild hay? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Did you have a wagon then? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Where is that wagon now? 

Mr. Cooper. It is there. 

Senator Drxon. Did you work any last year in October? 

Mr. Cooper. Worked every chance I got to work. 

Senator Drxon. How many days did you work last year? 

Mr. Cooper. I could not tell you that. . 

Senator Drxon. Approximate y. 

Mr. Cooper. I could not say as to that. 

Senator Dixon. Who did you work for? 

Mr. Cooper. I can not say that I worked for anyone in particular. 

Senator Drxon. I want to know how much work you did last year. 
Did you earn any money last year at work? 
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Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir; I tried to get work all the time, but I can 
not get work. 

Senator Drxon. Was a railroad*company being constructed right 
through that part of the country? 

Mr. Coorer. No, sir; it was not. 

Senator Drxon. Was there not an immense amount of work around 
Billings? Was not the Government irrigation ditch that cost three 
quarters of a million dollars being dug right below your place, where 
teams and men were wanted every day at $5 a day for man and team? 
Is that true? 

Mr. Cooper. On the reservation ? 

Senator Drxon. Just below, on the ceded portion of the reserva- 
tion. 

Mr. Cooper. I believe that to be right. 

Senator Drxon. Did you work any last year; and if so, for whom 
and when? That is a question and it is easy to answer. 

Mr. Coorer. I did not work for anybody, but I want it to be 
understood that I tried my best to get work. 

Senator Drxon. And did not find any work to do for a whole year? 

Mr. Coorer. Not for a whole year; yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. I am speaking of last year. Did you earn a single 
dollar by days work last year? 

Mr. PER. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator Drxon. How much? oo 

Mr. Cooper. I just said a minute ago that I could not tell you. 

Senator Drxon. Can you not give us some idea? 

Mr. Cooper. Well, I earned approximately $100 last year ‘in labor. 

Senator Dixon. Who paid you this money? 

Mr. Coorer. Different ones. 

Senator Drxon. Who are they? 

Mr. Cooper. Indians. 

Senator Drxon. What Indians? . | 

Mr. Coorer. I got $30 at one time this winter for fixing up a dance 
house. I could not say what Indian in particular gave me that. 

Senator Dixon. Thirty dollars for fixing up a dance house for the 
Indians to have‘their dances in? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. What other money have you earned in the last 
year besides this $30? What is your answer to that? 

Mr. Cooper. As I said all along, I can not give it to you; that is, 
every individual whom I have worked for a day or two. 

Senator Drxon. Give me a single man who you have worked for in 
the last year—the name of a single person. 

Mr. Cooper. I worked for One Star, for one. 

Senator Drxon. An Indian? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. A full blood? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

b Senator Dixon. How long did you work for him, and how much did 
e pay you 

Mr PER. Piecework. 

Senator Drxon. What kind of work? 

Mr. Cooper. Painting. 
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Senator Drxon. How much did he pay you for painting? 

Mr. Cooper. Five dollars. 

Senator Dixon. Who else now Ifave you worked for in a year where 
you have earned any money yourself? 

Mr. Cooper. I have said that that is about all I know of that I 
worked for last year. 

Senator Drxon. The year before last did you do any work? - 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. How much? 

Mr. Cooper. Well, I worked for myself. 

Senator Dixon. What doing? 

Mr. Coorer. Supporting my family. 

Senator Drxon. In what way; what kind of work? 

Mr. Coorer. Legitimate work. ~ 

Senator Dixon. I want to know the special kind of work. 

Mr. Cooper. Just farming, mostly. ° 

Senator Drxon. On this 24 acres 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Nearly all of which you could irrigate by plowing 
a ditch 2 miles long? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. - 

Senator Drxon. And yet you contributed $25 to Mrs. Grey to 
come to Washington to get your rights? 

Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. What rights was Mrs. Grey going to get you in 
Washington, the right to work? 

Mr. Cooper. She did not guarantee anything as to that. 

Senator Drxon. Well, what kind of mghts did you want that you 
had not got that she could get for you in Washington? 

Mr. Cooper. The rights of liberty. 

Senator Drxon. What kind of liberty ? 

Mr. Cooper. The same as a citizen. 

Senator Dixon. You sent her down here to get you the rights of a 
citizen? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. What rights are they now, those rights that vou 
speak of that you were not enjoying on your 1,500-acre ranch? 

Mr. Cooper. I gave two instances to show. I have been arrested 
for leaving the reservation and not doing as I wanted to do. 

Senator Dixon. You know, Mr. Cooper, a man who has lived on 
an Indian reservation since he was 10 years of age, that the agent has 
not only the right but he is instructed by the Department to take up 
and arrest Indians who leave the reservation without permit. Is that 
right? Did you or did you not know that at the time? 

Mr. Cooper. I did not know it, sir. 

Senator Dixon. How did you know, then, that you would be 
arrested if you left; how did you know that this was a right that you 
wanted to obtain if you did not know it when you were arrested, 
when you started to come to Washington? 

Mr. Cooper. Well, it is not always a case of arresting through 
regulations; in many instances it is just sheer force. 

Senator Dixon. At the time that you started to leave the reserva- 
tion without a permit and come to Washington with Mrs. Grey to get 
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your rights you left your family in destitute circumstances for some- 
thing to eat at that time, did you not? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Who was furnishing them with something to eat 
at that time? 

Mr. Cooper. My family? 

Senator Drxon. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. I was. . 

Senator Drxon. Has not George Pease practically maintained your 
family—your half brother? 

Mr. CoorEr. No, sir; he has not. 
. Senator Drxon. Has he not contributed anything? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 

Senator Dixon. But having earned $300 all of last year you were 
going to invest enough of that to come to Washington and get your 


nights. 

. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. What other rights did you come after that 
Mrs. Grey was going to get for you 

Mr. Cooper. That was sufficient—citizenship. 

Senator Drxon. Would it not have been a more profitable invest- 
ment for you to have worked your ranch and raised something to 
support your family with than to have contributed what money you 
have earned toward coming to Washington to get your rights, the 
nights of citizenship? 

. Cooper. No; I do not think so. 

Senator Drxon. You read and write, do you not? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. You write a very good hand, do you not? 

Mr. Coorgr. I am not the judge of that. 

Senator Drxon. Did you write a petition and send it down here 
to the Indian Committee some time ago? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; to Mr. Matthew K. Sniffen. 

Senator Dixon. You wrote it to the Indian Rights Association ? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Did you compose that yourself, or did you copy 
something that some one else sent you 

Mr. CooPer. It was original. 

Senator Drxon. You spoke in this petition of something about 
‘‘squaring the circle.” 

Mir. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

‘Senator Dixon. You know about that, do you? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Where did you learn about how to square a circle? 

Mr. Coorer. Well, I know something about mathematics, and that 
is why I made that expression. 

Senator Drxon. And yet a man, with a 1,500-acre ranch and a good. 
education enough to understand how to square a circle, worked last 

ear and earned $30 during the whole season. What is your mission 
ere now, Mr. Cooper? 

Mr. Cooper. I-am sent here by the Indians. 

Senator Dixon. For what purpose? 

Mr. Cooper. That protest that you just spoke of, in behalf of that. 

Senator Dixon. Against opening the reservation? 
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Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. You came down here to protest against the open- 
ing of the Crow Reservation? 

r. Cooper. Not that alone, but others with it. 

Senator Curtis. What do you mean by others with it? 

Mr. Cooper. There were two bills, the opening and also the horse 
bill that has been introduced. 

Senator Drxon. You do not want the reservation opened; is that 
what you want the committee to understand? Do you or do you not 
want the reservation opened ? 

Mr. Coopser. No, sir. 

Senator Drxon. You prefer to keep it yourself, do yout 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. You have not got land enough there to farm as it 
is, have yout 

Mr. Cooper. That is, not yet, Mr. Dixon. 

Senator Drxon. Would it not be better to sell some of this surplus 
land, amounting to nearly 2,000,000 acres, and get some money with 
which to improve 1 ,500-acre irngated ranch that you say you have 
moved off of and left because you have nothing to improve it with? 

t is your answer to that? 

Mr. Coorrr. Well, the horse bill would not include my rights at all. 

Senator Dixon. I am talking about the opening of the reservation 
and selling this surplus land so that the Indians could get some sur- 
plus land that is allotted to them, as in your case. 

Mr. Coorer. Yes; I believe it would. 

Senator Dixon. Then, why are you opposed to the opening of the 
reservation ? ° 

Mr. Coorer. I oppose it in this way, that I would have the say of 
how I would spend that money. 

Senator Drxon. You do not want the Government to place any 
restrictions on you in the matter of spending your money? 

Mr. Coorrer. That is not it; it is this horse bill. 

Senator Drxon. Oh, you are agreeable to the opening of the reser- 
vation, then, except the horse bill? 

' Mr. Cooper. I could not say I am agreeable, because I have not 
given that a thought. I have not considered that very seriously at 
this time. 

Senator Dixon. Well, are you or not against the opening of the 
surplus lands and selling them? “8 

. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. For what reason? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Cooper. I have nothing in particular to oppose it for any 
more than it belongs to us, and we would like to keep it. 

Senator Dixon. You have already 1,500 acres allotted to yourself 
and your family? 

Mr. Coorsr. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Dixon. Is that not ten times more than you are able to 
cultivate? 

Mr. Cooper. Only a small portion of that is mine; I can not con- 
sider that 1,500 acres as mine. 

Senator Dixon. How much of it is yours? 

Mr. Cooper. Three hundred and twenty acres. | 

Senator Drxon. You are against the horse bill, you say, also? 
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Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Do you know what the horse bill means? Have 
you read it? 

Mr. Cooper. I read it some time ago. 

Senator Dixon. You were present at the council that Major 
McLaughlin convened of the Crow Indians? 

Mr. PER. The last evening that he was there. 

Senator Drxon. Did he explain the provisions of the horse-breeding 
farm to you? e 

Mr. Cooper. Not to me. 

Senator Drxon. Did he to the council? 

Mr. Coorsr. I do not believe so when I was there. 

Senator Dixon. Now, why are you opposed to taking part of that 
reservation and having the Indians use it for the purpose of breeding 
horses for the Army? Why are you opposed to it? 

Mr. Cooper. Well, as I said in that petition, that is the only expla- 
nation I can give. | 

Senator Drxon. Now, just explain to this committee why you are 
op to the horse-breeding proposition. 

. Cooper. It covers not only the mere purpose of horse raising, 
but it covers other things which we oppose. 

Senator Drxon. What other things. 

Mr. Cooper. For instance, it says ‘‘and for other purposes.” That 
is one objection. Also, any money to our credit at this time can be 
used for this purpose. 

Senator Drxon. And you want to spend all the money yourself 
without any restrictions from the Department at Washington? 

Mr. Cooprr. I did not say that. 

Senator Drxon. Well, do you or do you not? 

Mr. Cooper. I wish to, sir. 

Senator Drxon. You wish to? 

Mr. CoopEr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. You do not want the Department to handle any 
of ou money ¢ 

. CoorEr. I am speaking for myself; yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. You think that is a bad policy. 

Mr. Coorrr. I could not say it is a bad policy, but I can use my 
money much better than anybody else can use it for me; at least that 
has been my experience. 

Senator Drxon. Have you ever had any allotted land sold that 
you had the benefit of? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. How much? 

Mr. Coorrr. Six hundred dollars. 

Senator Drxon. When was that? 

Mr. Cooprr. About ten years ago. 

Senator Drxon. What did you do with that $6001 

Mr. Cooper. I used it up. 

Senator Dixon. In what way. 

Mr. Cooper. In general. 

Senator Dixon. In what way? Did you buy farming implements? 

Mr.Cooper. I bought a team anda wagon forone item, and harness. 

Senator D1xon. at did you do with them? 

Mr. Cooper. Well, in time they wore out, and the horses died off. 
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Senator Dixon. Did both of the horses die? 

Mr. Coopsr. Yes, sir. 

h Senator Drxon. What did you pay for the team and wagon and — 
arness 

Mr. Coorer. It cost me in the neighborhood of $300. 

Senator Dixon. What did you do with the other $200‘from the sale 
of your allotted land ? 

. Cooper. I gave my mother $100. 

Senator Drxon. And the other $200? 

Mr. Cooper. I also gave another $100 to my sister. 

Senator Drxon. And the other $100? 

Mr. Coorer. The other I gave to my wife to spend for herself. 

Senator Dixon. And the buildings that you had on your ranch, 
the agent gave them to you, did he not; made you a present of them, 
did he not 

Mr. Cooper. Which agent? | 

Senator Dixon. Becker. 

Mr. Coorer. No, sir; he gave me a building that I never got, at 
another place. 

Senator Drxon. Did not Major Becker give you a house and a barn 
and a corral? 

Mr. Coorer. He did, but I say that I never received it. 

Senator Drxon. Why not? 

Mr. Coorrr. Because it was some 70 miles from my place. 

Senator Dixon. Why did you tell Senator Clapp about burning the 
corral there ? 
bien’ CHarrMaNn. No; he was talking then, as I understood, about 

s place. 

Senator Dixon. Did you not have a house and a barn and a corral 
on your own fifteen hundred allotment? 

Mr. Cooper. What made me speak so because you mentioned 
about Major Becker. He did give me a written permit for a certain 
house, which I have yet. It is that house that I say I did not get. 

Senator Drxon. ere did you get the house that burned down on 
your place? 

Mr. Coorrer. It was an old ranch. It was an old I. D.—I. D. for 
dog ranch. 

nator Dixon. What do you mean by I. D.? 

Mr. Cooper. That is a cattle brand. 

Senator Drxon. That was presented to you? 

Mr. Coorrr. It was not presented to me. 

Senator Dixon. Did you pay for it? 

Mr. Cooper. I got that from Captain Stout, who had been agent 
when I moved into the house. 

Senator Dixon. Did you pay him for it, or was it given to you? 

Mr. Cooper. It was not one way or the other; nothing was said 
about the house any more than he gave me permit to go on Soap 
Creek, and I moved in the house. 

Senator Dixon. What sort of a house was that! 

Mr. Cooper. The house was originally 30 feet long. 

Senator Drxon. How many rooms? 

Mr. Coopsr. Three. 

Senator Drxon. Was there a barn with it? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dixon. What kind of a barn? 

Mr. Ooorer. Just a common barn. 

Senator Dixon. And a corral? 

Mr. Cooper. And a corral; it was an old corral. 

Senator Drxon. As matter of fact, you burned that corral up for 
firewood, did you not? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator Dixon. Instead of going out and getting wood in the 
timber land and hauling it there? 

Mr. Cooper. It was not that; I wanted to get it off my place. 

Senator Drxon. You burned up part of the farm, did you not? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Did you burn up any part of the house for fire- 
woo 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Dixon. Nothi except the corral! 

Mr. Coorrer. Yes, sir; the corral. 

Senator Dixon. Have you any suggestions to make to the com- 
mittee about the opening of the reservation or the horse bill? 

Mr. Cooper. I would very much wish to but I have been four days 
on the road and am not fit to speak at the present time. I am rather 
on & Nervous strain. 

Senator Dixon. You only have one-quarter Indian blood in you? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. You are three-fourths white! 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Dixon. That is all. 

Senator Curtis. I would like to ask Mr. Cooper a question. Can 
you not make an arrangement with some one up there to fence your 
reservation of the crops? Can you not doit? Are there not men 
up there developing that country? 

‘Mr. Cooper. here are none on the reservation. 

Senator Curtis. Do not men come on the reservation? 

Mr. Coorer. There are not any at this time. 

Senator Curtis. Don’t people want to run your ranches up there; 
are they not looking for places to raise crops? 

Mr. PER. I am satisfied that there is that kind of people, but 
they are not on the reservation. 

nator Curtis. Won’t they come there if you try to get them—if 
you let them? 

Mr. Coorer. I believe so. 

Senator Curtis. Do I understand you to state to the committee 
that all the land that you have developed on your whole allotments— 
that is, the allotments of your entire family—consist of only 24 acres? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Drxon. And you have lived there how long? 

Mr. Coorrr. For ten years. 

Senator Curtis. What do you do with this land! 

Mr. Cooper. It is unimproved land. 

Senator Drxon. Grazing land? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. It is all under irrigation, is it? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. It is all susceptible to irrigation? 
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Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; it is by putting in a ditch. 

Senator Drxon. Does not your brother-in-law, George Pease, 
lease his ranch, within 5 miles of yours, for $1,200 a year, cash? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; he gets a rental of $1,200 a year, but that is 
an improved ranch. It is one of the best on the Crow reservation. 

Senator Drxon. What has prevented you from plowing and iri- 
gating your reservation so that it will be valuable? 

Mr. boopmr. For this reason, I have been hindered from getting 
work. I have on three different occasions asked Major Reynolds for 
a job, and he has not given it to me. That is why. 

Senator Dixon. Is Major Reynolds the only man in that country 
who furnishes work? 

Mr. Cooper. It is his place to give me this work when he can, 
when he can hire outside Indians and white men to do the same 
work that I can do. 

Senator Drxon. Could you not for the last few years have gone 
down to the Big Horn ditch at Huntley and gotten work every day 
in the year for $2 a day? 

Mr. PER. I have had experience for two years on ditch work 
and I do not care to take my family there any more. 

Senator Dixon. Could you not have earned $2.50 every day last 
year if you had wanted to down on the Huntley ditch? Were not 
the contractors racking the country for men on this very ditch right 
there at your place? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. And yet you did not choose to go down there and 
earn that money? 

Mr. Coorer. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Dixon. You would rather stay on the reservation and 
only make $30 all last year? 

Mr. Cooper. I choosed to stay with my family regardless of $30 
or any other amount. ° 

Senator Drxon. But it was not so far that you could not have 
come back for a day. But you could not bear the separation from 
them from Monday to Saturday to earn $2.50 a day. 

Mr. Cooper. I did not say that. 

Senator Dixon. How far do you live from the agency? 

Mr. Cooper. At present 20 miles. 

Senator Dixon. How far from your ranch? 

Mr. Cooper. Forty miles. 

Senator Dixon. If you had gone up to the agency to work for 
Agent Reynolds hee would have been away from your family? 

Mr. Cooper. My family could have gone with me. That is the 
reason. 

Senator Paynter. Is your father an Irishman? 

Mr. Cooper. He is an Englishman; English descent. 

Senator Paynter. Do you know anything about more cattle bein 
pastured on the reservation there than were authorized to be pastured _ 
under the authority of the agent or whoever makes the contracts with 
the lessees ? 

Mr. Cooper. I am not posted as to that, any more than I have Mr. 
Dalby’s report regarding those things. 

Senator PayNTER. You have no personal knowledge about it? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 
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Senator Drxon. Mr. Cooper, if this reservation could be opened and 
the surplus land sold and the money paid over to the Indians to be put 
in their own pockets, then you would have no objections to its being 
orened, would you? 

Mr. Coorrr. I would say that I have not given that a thought for 
myself personally. I know there are Indians there who are not capa- 
ble of handling their own money, and there are others who are capable 
of handling their money. 

Senator Drxon. I thought that was your objection, as stated a 
while ago, to the opening of the reservation because it did not give you 
the same rights with a white man to receive the money and handle it 
as you saw ht. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; I spoke for myself. 

Senator Dixon. That is your main objection to the proposition, 
is it 

Mr. Cooper. My main objection was that our money should be 
spent in connection with this horse ranch. 

Senator Dixon. But if it was not converted into the horse ranch 
you would have no objection to it. 

Mr. Cooper. It would lessen my prejudice. 

Senator Dixon. What objection would you have if there was no 
horse ranch in connection with the opening of the reservation and 
you got your own money individually; would you have any objection 
then to selling the surplus land and having white settlers in there? 

Mr. Cooper. Again speaking for myself, I would; I am not speak- 
ing, for the Indians. 

nator Dixon. Speaking for yourself, how would it be? 

Mr. Cooper. I would. 

Senator Dixon. Then what would be your objection? 

Mr. Cooper. I would not have any objection. 

Senator Curtis. Would you want that $100 used in building the 
dam out of the Indians’ money ? 

Mr. Cooper. I do not know the dam you speak of. 

Senator Curtis. I understand the object is to take $100 out of the 
proceeds and use it in building adam up on theriver so that 75,000 
or 100,000 acres of that land opened up may be irrigated. 

Mr. Cooper. This is ray first knowledge of it. I never heard of 
that before. 

Senator Paynter. Do you know anything about Charlie Bair 
kee ing more sheep on the reservation than he was authorized to do 
under his permit? 

Mr. Cooper. I have reason to believe that. 

Senator Paynrer. Give us what information you have about that; 
any personal information that you have. 

. Coorer. He had more sheep there, I believe, than he had a 
right to have. 

Senator PayNTER. Have you any information that you are able to 
give us as to how many sheep he did have on there? 

Mr. Cooper. I thought maybe he had 69,000 head. 

Senator Paynter. How far do you live from where these sheep 
were pastured on the reservation ? 

Mr. Cooper. They were scattered all over the reservation in that 
district I was on. 

Senator Paynter. Did that interfere with the Indians cultivating 
their allotment? 
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Mr. Coorer. That may have been. 

Senator Drxon. Mr. Cooper, at the time Major Reynolds arrested 
you when you started for Washington with Mrs. Grey, did he not at 
that time advise you to go home and go to work and not be giving 
your money to Mrs. Grey to come down here and hunt up imaginary 


ts 
nr Coorrer. What particular time did you say? 

Senator Dixon. The first time you were arrested ? 

Mr. Cooper. He told me to keep my hands off of the matter if I 
wanted to keep out of trouble, because Mrs. Grey had handed me a 
telegram to be sent to the Omaha Bee and to two other different 
papers, and Major Reynolds knew of it and he prevented me from 
sending it, telling me that I would get into trouble. 

Senator Dixon. Did he not tell you that you ought to come home 
and go to work and be looking after your family? 

Mr. Cooper. I was at home at that time. 

Senator Dixon. But when you were arrested ? 

Mr. Cooper. I had no home when he arrested me. 

Senator Dixon. Did Major Reynolds give you any advice at that 
time about going home and looking after your family and going to 
work instead of coming to Washington? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; he did. 

Senator Drxon. But you preferred the trip to Washington? 

Mr. Cooprer. This was afterwards. 

Senator Dixon. As a matter of fact the Indians all like to come 
down to Washington; they like to make a trip down here, do they 
not? Is it not rather a favorite pastime with the Indians to make 
a trip to Washington? 

Mr. Cooper. It may be with the Indians, but it is not with me. 

Senator. Dixon. You do not count yourself an Indian? 

Mr. Cooper. I count myself an Indian, but I do not count it a 
pleasure to come here. I have had a struggle to get here. 


The witness was thereupon excused, and the committee thereupon 
adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 7, 1908, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


CoMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Unrrep STaTEs SENATE, 
April 7, 1908. 

The committee met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Present: Senators Clapp (chairman), Sutherland, Curtis, Brown, 
Dixon, Stone, and Paynter. 

The Cuarrnman. Do you want to make some further statements, 
Mr. Cooper? 

Mr. Cooper. I should like to. 


STATEMENT OF JOE COOPER—Resumed. 


Mr. Cooper. I wish to make this statement this morning, in regard 
to my income and my earni which was not prepared yesterday, 
but last night I prepared it, and they made a memorandum of it. 

The CHargMan. Yes. 

Mr. Cooprr. Shall I present it to you? 
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The Cnarrman. Yes. Do you want to file this or read it and have 
it go into the record? 

Mrs. Grey. Read it. 

The CHarkMAN. You can read it. 

Mr. Cooper (reading): 

McMillan Fur and Wool Company, about $75 for fur; built a ditch for White Hi 
Horse, and got two horses and one steer; sold the steer for $30 and one horse for $00. 
painted house for One Star, $5, and one for Bread, $3; work for Frank Gordon, about 
$60; work for Government, about $50; moving house for George Pease, twenty-odd 
dollars; A. M. Stevenson, $6, labor; sold Mr. F. M. Heinrich three steers for $160; 
built one house for Scratch His Face, got two ponies, sold one for $10 and the other 
for $25; fees from Government as witness, about $70; shipped one cow through Agent 
Reynolds, about $46; building on dance howee, $30; Frank Henry, pay for fence on 
my place, $100. 

The CHarmman. Does that complete your statement? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes; as nearly as I could according to my recollec- 
tion, sir. 

- The Cuamman. Is there any further statement you want to make? 
Mr. Cooper. I would like to make some statements in regard to 
Mr. Dalby’s report. 

The CHarkMANn. Well, you may proceed. 

Mr. Cooper. I would have to look over Mr. Dalby’s report. 

The CHarkMAN. You have a copy of it. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; I have. 

The CHarmMANn. Very well; go ahead. 

Mr. Coorer. What I speak of in this connection—may I repeat 
his own words from it? 

The CuareMANn. From his report? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CHarmMan. Yes; of course. 

Mr. Cooper (reading): 


I will make this statement, that Mr. Bair has been on my place and 
I have never received 1 cent pay for use of my place. 

The CuarkrMAN. When was he on your place? 

Mr. Cooper. Two years ago this winter. 

The CHAIRMAN. en you say he was on your place you mean his 
stock was grazing on your land? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CaarRMAN. How many head of stock were there on your land? 

Mr. Cooper. He had from two to four bands at times on my place. 

The CHarmman. Of sheep? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. How many in a band? 

Mr. Cooper. There are generally 3,000, I believe. 

The CHarrMAN. You mean to say that he had from two to four 
bands at one time on your place? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrMANn. Well, how lone were they grazing on your land! 
ra Coorzs. They were there long enough to eat up the range, and 
then left. 

The CHarRMAN. Well, about how long? 

Mr. Coorer. About two months. 

The CHamman. About two months? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You never received any pay for it? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. | 

The CHarrMAN. Did you ever ask for any payt ; 

Mr. Cooper. I went into an agreement with Mr. Bair—verbal. 

The CHAIRMAN. You made a verbal agreement with Mr. Bair? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. How much was he to pay you under that agree- 
ment 

Mr. Coorer. He was to take out a ditch for me and do other im- 
provements on my place; and he made this statement in the presence 
of Major Reynolds at Lodgegrass. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, how long a ditch was he to take out? 

Mr. CoorER. He said he would have that surveyed and see to that. 

The CuargMan. Well, about how long would it naturally be? 

Mr. Coorer. We had it surveyed; it is a little over 2 miles. 
nut CHAIRMAN. Well, did you ever demand afterwards that he do 
this 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir; I did not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you ever called the agent’s attention to this 
agreement? 

Mr. CooPrer. No, sir; I have not. 

The CuarrmMan. What would you call the improvements that Bair 
was to make worth, approximately? 

Mr. CoorEer. Well, that ditch would probably cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $500 or $600. 

The CHarrMAN. What other things was he to do? 

Mr. Cooper. Fence up my place. 

The CHAIRMAN. Fence your land? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. All of it? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CuarmMan. What would that have been worth, approximately? 

Mr. Cooper. That would be $600 or $700 at least. 

The CuarrMan. That was a year ago last summer? 

Mr. Cooper. Two years ago this winter. 

The CHarrMAN. Two years ago this winter? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Well, go on. 

Mr. Cooper. He has voluntarily made this himself—not on my 
part, but he has come to me and made this proposition; and he went 
on to state that he was on the reservation more for charity than he 
was there for what he could get out of the Indians, and that he 
wanted to do all this. I stated to Mr. Bair at the time that I did 
not wish for any charity from him, but if he could see himself clear 
in fencing my place and putting in the ditch so that in years to come 
he could get his money out of it, that it was agreeable to me. 
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The CHarrMAN. In this talk with him was there any time set in 
which he was to make these improvements? 

Mr. Coorrr. It was understood the following summer. 

The Coarmman. The following summer? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Right here—when did you take your allotment 
out there; how long ago? 

Mr. Cooper. The 8th day of April, 1898. 

The CoarrmMan. When did you get your trust patent? 

Mr. Cooper. I haven’t got it yet, sir. . 

The Cuarmman. When did your wife take her allotment? 

Mr. Cooper. At the same time. 

The CaarmMan. Now, you have nine children living who have 
allotments? . 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. When did they take their allotments? 

Mr. Cooper. There were seven of them who took them out at the 
same time. 

The CHarnman. Seven? 

Mr. Cooprr. Yes, sir. I have had two children born to me since I 
have taken my allotments, who are not allotted at this time. 

The Coarmman. When were those children allotted that were born 
subsequently ? 

Mr. Cooper. The seven? 

The Cuarmman. The two. You say that seven of them took their 
allotments at the same time your wife and you took your allotments, 
and two were born since. 

Mr. Cooper. I have not made any selections yet for those two 
children. 

The CuarrnMAN. There has been no selection made yet for those two 
children? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

~The CoarrmMan. Goon. I just wanted this for a particular purpose. 

Mr. Cooper. In that connection I would state again that I came 
under the Dawes bill, and now the papers are at the agency, and I pre- 
sume I will come under the Burke law. 

The CuarrMan. That is the Burke amendment? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you complain of that? 

Mr. Cooper. I do, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, goon. I just wanted this for my own use. 
Just one question more. Do you know of any other Indians out 
there who made their selections prior to 1906 and who complain now 
against taking their trust patents under the Burke amendment! 

Mr. Coopsr. Yes, sir. ere are some that are objecting to it. 

The CuarrMaNn. Is that objection very general? 

Mr. Cooper. I believe it is, sir. 

The CHarnMan. Well, go on now with your statement. 

Mr. Cooper. Excuse me for a time. I would like to look over the 
report a minute. 

(Reading from Mr. Dalby’s report:) 

In August, 1906, Mr. Heinrich made an agreement with the Indiahs having allot- 


ments of grazing lands between West Soap Creek and the Big Horn and south of Old 
Fort C. F. Smith Military Reservation, in the territory just to the north of his regular 
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permit territory, by which he was to run cattle upon these lands. He was to complete 
the fencing of this general district into one large pasture, which would include not 
only these allotments but a small proportion of unallotted lands as well. The Indians 
were to continue to graze their own stock, both horses and cattle, upon these lands as 
heretofore. Each allottee was to receive from Mr. Heinrich $5, and in case he had 
any fenced pastures or cultivated lands he was to receive more in consideration of the 
risk of damage to these. This ment was made through Carl Leider, who 
acted as the agent for Mr. Heinrich both in securing the agreement and in making the 
resulting payments to the Indians. Under this agreemént Heinrich paid, through 
Carl Leider, to the various Indians interested, $1,000, and at various times beginning 
in October, 1906, he put about 1,000 head of cattle upon these lands. 

I want to state here that when Mr. Heinrich went into the deal with 
me for the fence across my place, there was no mention of cattle in 
consideration for the $100 that he paid me. 

The CHareMan. When did he make the arrangement with you | 
about a fence across your place? 

Mr. Cooper. It was the 23d day of September, a year ago. 

The CHarrMAN. 1907 or 1906? 

Mr. Cooper. 1906. 

The CHAIRMAN. 19061 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Is that the $100 that you testified yesterday you 
received from him that year? 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes, sir; and my understanding at the time was that 
he was to have that for just one year. 

The CHarnMAN. Well, was he to put this fence there? 

Mr. Cooper. Across my place? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Which side of your place? 

Mr. Cooper. Just about half way—that is, through the middle. 

The CHamman. Well, then, that would leave part of your land 
inside of what he was going to use, would it not? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMaN. Was he to pay for the use of that land? 

Mr. Cooper. I suppose that the $100 included my land; for the 
fence and the use of what was under the fence. 

The CuarrMan. This fence that he was to build would be part of a 
continuous fence for him? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. That is what I supposed. 

Mr. Coorsrr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the $100 was to include the use of the land 
on the side of the fence next to where he was pasturing, was it not? 

Mr. Coorrr. He was just to use the side that he paid for. 

The CHarRMAN. Well, that would be the side next to the lands that 
he was pasturing on. 

Mr. PER. Yes, sir. 

The CoarrmMan. Now, he paid you $100? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; he paid me $100. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, that agreement was made in September, 
1906 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. When was the fence built? 

Mr. Cooper. It was built the next day. 

The CHairMAN. How long a fence was that? 
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Mr. Coorzr. Just through my place. 

The CoarMan. Well, about how long was that fence—a quarter of 
8 mile, half a mile, or how long? | 

Mr. Cooper. It is fully half a mile, and connected onto part of a 
fence that I had on my place. 

The CHarrMaNn. When Bair pastured his sheep on that land, on 
which side of the fence was he—the same side that Henry was using? 

Mr. Coorer. There was no fence there at that time. 

The CoarmmMan. That was after the Bair transaction, then? 

Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir; up to this time I have not had any pay for 
this year. I let him have it with the understanding that he was to 
have it for one year. 

The CuHarrkMan. Did he pasture there this last winter? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. What do you call the pasture season, summer or 
winter 

Mr. Coorzr. I guess it is both winter and summer. 

The CHarRMAN. Winter and summer? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, when did he pay you the $100? 

Mr. Cooper. On the 24th day of September, 1906. 

The CHarmMan. 1906? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. | 

The Cuareman. He has not paid you anything since! 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

The Caamman. How much} 

Mr. Cooper. He has not paid me anything since. 

The-CHammaNn. Oh, he has not paid you anything since? 

Mr. Coorer. No, sir. 

The CuarkMan. Did he pasture there last winter and last summer ? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has he pastured there any during this past 
winter 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. How many head has he had there? 

Mr. Cooper. He has had a good many head there. 

The CHarmMan. Well, approximately 
bh Mr. Coorer. I could not say approximately how many cattle 

6 has. 

The Cuarnman. Anything further! 

Mr. Coorer. I wish to make a statement regarding Mr. Dalby, in 
regard to the Indians’ immorality. 

e CuareMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Cooper. We consider that to be a gross insult toward us as 
a nation. . 

The CuarmMaNn. You refer to his statement in his report of the 
immoral character of the Crows? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The Caarrman. Well, go on. 

Mr. Coorzr. While I will admit that there are such things, but 
when he makes no exceptions to that we take sides to the issue. 

The Coareman. Well, anything more. ; 

Mr. Cooper. I believe that will be all, sir. 
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The Cuarnman. Now, I would like to ask you one question in 
regard to the complaints which the Indians make who took their 

otment selections some time ago, and now complain that they 
receive the patents under the Burke amendment. What is the ground 
for their complaint; why do they object to the patents under the 
Burke amendment? 

Mr. Coorsr. It cuts us off from the privilege of becoming a citizen. 

The CHarrMAN. That is all. Senator Dixon, have you any ques- 
tions you desire to ask this witness? 

Senator Dixon. You say Charley Bair pastured his cattle on your 
place two years agot | 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. Was your place fenced where he pastured his sheep? 

Mr. Coorer. No, sir; it was not fenced. 

Senator Drxon. It was lying out in the open? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Did he pasture his sheep on all your place, or only 

art of it 
P Mr. Coorzr. I guess all of it, sir. 

Senator Drxon. You had none of your place fenced ? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Not even your 2} acres of garden—didn’t you 
have that fenced? 

Mr. Coorer. I believé it was fenced at the time. 

Senator Drxon. Then all your place was lying out in the open 
except the 24 acres that were used for a garden? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. How many acres did Bair pasture that you claim 
were your allotments? 

Mr. Coorsr. I claim he had the privilege to run all over my place. 

Senator Drxon. About how many acres all together? 

Mr. Coorer. One thousand five hundred and sixty acres. 

Senator Drxon. And for that season’s pasturage he was to dig a 
ditch, to cost from $500 to $600, and fence the place at a cost of from 
$600 to $700? 

Mr. Coorer. Did I understand you to say for one year? 

Senator Drxon. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Cooper. I couldn’t say that. 

Senator Dixon. Well, what was this agreement? 

Mr. Cooper. The agreement was that if he could see himself 
through, he could have my place. There was no time set as to the 
ease. 

Senator Dixon. Was it to lease it one year or twenty years? 

Mr. Coorer. We hadn’t come to that part of it at this time. 

' Senator Drxon. Well, you had come to the price he was to pay 
or it - 

Mr. Cooper. Yes; but we had not come to the time he could have 
my place. 7 

Senator Drxon. You had agreed on the price, but not on the time? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. That is a queer kind of a contract, isn’t it, to make 
with a man? 

Mr. Cooper. I may have been possibly mistaken in your saying. 

Senator Drxon. Mistaken in what? 
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Mr. Cooper. In the question that you put to me. 

Senator Dixon. Well, you had agreed on what Bair should do— 
dig a ditch at a cost of $500 or $600, and put a fence around it which 
would cost $600 or $700. 

Mr. Cooper. Well, Mr. Bair simply made the statement to me 
what he would do for me, more in the nature of charity; that was 
the impression he left with me at this time. 

Senator Drxon. In the nature of charity? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
Senator Dixon. Why was he going to be so charitable as to spend 
100 or $1,200 or $1,300 for you? 
Mr. Coorzr. Well, sir, I do not understand that. 
Senator Drxon. Then it was not in the nature of a trade, but it was 
a matter of charity? 
. Coorer. I could not say that, sir. | 

Senator Dixon. When your house burned down two years ago—or 
. when was it that your house burned? 

Mr. Coorrr. The 8th day of April; this past April. 

Senator Drxon. A year ago. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. The agent and Inspector Dalby offered at that 
time, if you would cut logs to rebuild the house, that they would give 
you the flooring and the shingles and help build it, did they not! 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Dalby did, but not Major Reynolds. 

Senator Dixon. But nevertheless you preferred to move several 
miles away from your place instead of going to work cutting logs to 
to rebuild your house? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. How far would you have to haul those logs? 

Mr. Cooper. In the neighborhood of 20 miles. 

Senator Drxon. Twenty miles. 

Mr. Coorer. In the neighborhood of 20 miles. 

Senator Drxon. How many wagonloads would it have taken? 

Mr. Cooper. I could not say as to that; it all depends on the size of 
the house. 

Senator Drxon. Well, for a three-room house, the same as you had? 

Mr. Coopser. Well, it would take at least twenty loads. 

Senator Dixon. Twenty loads? 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. You made no effort whatever to build a house 
during the last year? 

Mr. Cooprr. I had no way of making an effort. 

Senator Dixon. You built a house for some other man during the 
meantime, you say? 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Who was that? 

Mr. Coorrr. Scratch His Face. 

Senator Drxon. What kind of a house did you build for Scratch 
His Face? 

Mr. Coorrr. A log house. 

Senator Drxon. How many rooms? 

Mr. Cooper. Two rooms. 

Senator Drxon. How long did it take you to build it? 

Mr. Coorer. I was some twenty-odd days building it. 
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Senator Drxon. You worked for the Government $50 worth last 
ear 
y Mr. CooPEer. Yes, sir; more or less. 

Senator Drxon. Then Agent Reynolds did give you some work for 
the Government last year, did he 

Mr. Cooper. I didn’t get it personally from him; I got it from the 
farmer on my district. 

Senator Drxon. Well, it was the same thing—he was under Major 
Reynolds’s control, was he not? 

. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. That is all I want to ask him. 

Senator PaynTER. I want to ask Mr. Cooper a question. 

The CHarmman. Go ahead. 

Senator PayntER. What time does the grass begin to grow out in 
that country? 

Mr. Cooper. The grass was started when I left. 

Senator Paynter. And this is April? . 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. What time do your cattle and sheep live on it 
without hay? 

Mr. Cooper. About May; that is for grass, new grass. 

Senator PaynTER. Can they, after the 1st of April, live on the old 
and new grass without feeding the sheep and cattle? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator PaynTER. Do they feed hay there until the middle of June? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. . 

Senator Paynter. Did you see Bair’s sheep on the reservation—I 
suppose it was last year that was? 

. Cooprr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. Have you sufficient knowledge of the number so 
as to be able to express an opinion as to how many were on the 
reservation ? 

Mr. Coorrr. I believe, according to the best of my knowledge, 
50,000 or 60,000. 

Senator Paynter. Where did Bair usually have them sheared ? 

Mr. Coorrr. At Garyowen. 

Senator Paynter. Is that on the reservation? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator PayNTER. Were they sheared on the reservation last year? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir; they were not. 

Senator Paynter. Where were they sheared—do you know? 

P Mr. Cooper. I believe they were sheared in Waco, on the Northern 
acific. 

Senator Paynter. Do you know why they were taken there for 
that purpose? 

Mr. Coorer. Because he had moved his shearing plant to that 
place, at Waco. 

Senator Paynter. Well, do you know anything about any of the 
employees of the Government there having their own stock, outside 
of milch cows and horses? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. How many cattle and sheep did you ever see 
on that reservation belonging to employees of the Government? 
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Mr. Cooper. I could not say as to sheep, but there have been 
cattle. 

Senator Paynter. To whom did they belong? 

Mr. Cooper. To the different employees. 

Senator Paynter. Well, during Major Reynolds’s administration, 
for instance ? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. What employees of the Government had their 
cattle on there during Major Reynolds’s administration? 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Connolly, who is a farmer, is one of them. 

Senator Paynter. How many cattle did he have on there? 

Mr. Coorser. I do not know how many he has on; he has a lot of 
cattle. 

Senator Paynter. If he had just a few, I do not want to know 
about that. 

Mr. Cooper. He has more than that. 

Senator Paynter. How many would you say? 

Mr. Cooper. I have no idea how many he has got, because he is off 
my district. It is pretty hard to ascertain the number of cattle, even 
from cattlemen, because they do not tell what their holdings are; 
not as a rule. 

Senator PaynNTER. What time in the winter do they commence 
feeding hay to cattle and sheep? . 

Mr. Cooper. That has a good deal to do with the weather. 

Senator PaynTer. Well, usually? 

Mr. Cooprrer. About December. 

Senator PayYNTER. What time usually do they quit feeding hay to 
cattle 

Mr. Coorer. This month, sir. 

Senator Paynter. In April? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. In the early part or middle or last of April— 
what time during the month? 

Mr. Coorrr. The early part of it. 

Senator Paynter. The early part of it? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. That is all I desire to ask, I believe. 

Senator Drxon. Did you see this man Connolly’s cattle, the farmer 
you spoke of? 

. Coorer. I have seen Mr. Connolly; yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. His cattle you were just telling Mr. Paynter 
about—did you see them yourself, or did you just hear of them 

Mr. Cooper. I heard of them. 

Senator Dioxn. Of your own knowledge, then, you do not know 
whether he has any or not? 

Mr. Coorer. I am more or less satisfied; yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. I say of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Did you ever see them? 

Mr. Coorer. No, sir; not to know them. 

The CaainMan. When he said yes, he meant no, really—that ot 
his own knowledge he did not know. 

Senator Drxon. Then, as a matter of fact, you do not know of your 
own knowledge whether Connolly had any cattle or not? 
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Mr. Coorer. I am satisfied that he has. 

Senator Dixon. Of your own knowledge, I say. 

The CoarkMAN. Do you know of your own knowledge whether he 
has any cattle there or not? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 

Senator Drxon. This is merely what you heard some one else say ? 

Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. How far does Connolly live from where you live? 

Mr. Coorer. Oh, about 18 miles. 
ai Senator Dixon. You never saw any of Connolly’s cattle yourself, 

id you? 
. CooPEr. No, sir. 

Senator Drxon. I want to ask another question. You said Charley 
Bair had from 50,000 to 60,000 head of sheep? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Is this from your own knowledge, or what you 
heard somebody else say ? 

Mr. Coorrr. To a great extent, my own knowledge, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Did you ever count them? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Did you ever count the bands? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. When? 

Mr. Cooper. At different times. 

Senator Drxon. What year? 

Mr. Cooper. Last year, sir. 

Senator Dixon. You went around and counted Bair’s sheep? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir; I did not go around for the express purpose 
of counting them. 

Senator Drxon. Did you count his sheep? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. It is out of the question to count sheep. 

Senator Drxon. Did you count the number of bands that he had? 

Mr. Coorer. There were others who did count them. 

Senator Drxon. Did you count the bands? 

Mr. Coorer. No, sir. 

__ Senator Drxon. How do you make the statement under oath that 

Bair had 50,000 or 60,000 s cept 

Mr. Cooper. I made it under oath according to the best of my 
knowledge. 

Senator Dixon. That was based on what rumor you had heard, 
was it not? 

Mr. Coopsr. No, sir. What I have seen at different times of 
Charlie Bair’s sheep is what I base my opinion on. 

Senator Dixon. Did you ever see 50,000 or 60,000 of Charlie 
Bair’s sheep there, yourself, at one time? 

Mr. Cooper. At one time? 

Senator Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir; because they do not have them in one band; 
they have them scattered. 

Senator Drxon. Well, now, when you state to the committee that 
Charley Bair had 50,000 or 60,000 head of sheep, I want to know 
whether this is from your own knowledge or from rumor that you 
heard from somebody else? 
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Mr. Coorer. I have seen several different bands, and they are 
generally reputed to be 3,000 to the band. From that I have based 
my judgment as to the number. 

Senator Dixon. There are how many to the band? 

Mr. Coorger. Three thousartd. 

Senator Dixon. How many bands of Charley Bair’s did you your- 
self ever see on the reservation at one time? 

Mr. Cooper. About seven, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Seven? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Then your own knowledge would extend only to 
21,000 sheep for Charley Bair? 

Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. And the rest is what you heard other people say? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. That is all. 

The CHamMan. That is all unless you want to say something 
further. . 

Senator Paynter. Mr. Cooper, are you the president of a lodge 
out there? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator PaynrER. What lodge? 

Mr. Cooper. It is known as the Crow Indian Lodge. 

Senator PaynTer. Well, did the members of your lodge suspect 
that Mr. Bair had more sheep on the reservation than he was entitled 
to Keep 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. Did you appoint anybody to count the bands? 

Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator PAYNTER. At what place was the party stationed? 

Mr. Cooper. At Fort Custer. 

Senator PaynTER. How many did he report to your lodge? 

Mr. Coorper. Twenty-three bands. 

Senator PAYNTER. Estimating 3,000 in a band? 

Mr. Coorsr. Yes, sir. 

Senator PaynreR. Well, were the sheep taken off there, removed 
from the reservation, at the time when complaint was being made 
that Bair had more sheep on the reservation than he was entitled to 
Keep under his permit? 

. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynrer. About that time? 

Mr. Coorer. About that time. 

Senator Curtis. What time of the year was it? 

Mr. Cooper. Last year about this time or a little later. 

Senator Curtis. April or May, then? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. Where does Mr. Bair live? 

Mr. Cooper. His residence 1s Billings. 

Senator Paynter. Is he in the city here now, do you know? 

Mr. Coorer. In town? 

Senator Paynter. Is Bair in this city now, or do you know? 

Mr. Coorrr. I do not know. 

Senator Paynter. That is all. 
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The CuarrMAN. Senator Stone, would you like to ask this witness 
anything? 

Senator Stone. Yes. Mr. Cooper, were these bands of 3,000 
sheep separately herded ? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stonz. Did each band have men to look after them? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. How far apart were they scattered or separated ? 

Mr. Coorer. At certain times as near as 2 miles and farther. 

Senator StongE. Two miles and farther apart? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; just as the occasion would demand. 

Senator Sronz. Did you ever see the cattle of any other employee of 
the Government on this range besides the one man you have named, 
the farmer? 

Mr. Cooper. There is another man, under the same circumstances, 
by the name of Van Hoose, over in Pryor Creek. 

Senator Stone. Did you ever see any of his cattle on the range? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 

Senator Stone. Did these two men, or either of them, have a 
recorded brand ? 

Mr. Cooper. I could not say as to that. 

Senator STONE. Do you know what the brand of either was? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator STongE. Are these the only two men employed by the Gov- 
ernment who were running cattle on the range? 

Mr. Cooper. There were others—Mr. Hill and Mr. Means. 

Senator Stone. What do they do? 

Mr. Cooper. They had a great many cattle. 

Senator Strong. Yes—but what positions do they hold under the 
Government? 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Hill is an inspector, I believe—Indian inspector. 

Senator STONE. Does he stay down there at the agency ? 

Mr. Cooper. Not now, he doesn’t. 

Senator Stone. Did he then? 

Mr. Cooper. He used to, at times. 

Senator STONE. A year ago? 

b Mr. Coorrer. Not a year ago; but two years ago I think he was 
ere. 

Senator Strong. What position did the other man hold? 

Mr. Cooper. He was a civil engineer. 

Senator Stone. You mean in the irrigation work? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; he was in charge of that work. 

Senator STONE. What was his name? 

Mr. Cooper. Howard Means. 

' Senator Stone. Did you see their cattle, or the cattle of either of 
them, on this range? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator Stone. Did they have brands? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; they had a brand. 

Senator Stone. Did these men have recorded brands? 

Mr. Cooper. I believe that they had it recorded. 

Senator Stone. Can you state what their brands are? 

Mr. Cooper. It is known as a block. It is in the shape of a square. 

Senator Stone. Did both run the same brand? 
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Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; they were partners. 

Senator Stone. They were partners? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stonr. How many cattle of that brand were on that range, 
to the best of your knowledge and belief? 

Mr. Cooper. About 400, sir; 400 head. 

Senator Stonz. Upon what do you base that statement; what 
knowledge have you of the facts? 

Mr. Coorrer. From his foreman, for one. 

Senator Stongr. You mean to say that his foreman told you that 
they were ing about 400 head ? 

. CooPper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. Under the block brand? 

Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. When was that that these cattle were on the range? 

Mr. Coorrr. I think that was two years ago. They are still on 
the reservation, but they have: been sold to Mr. Henry since. 

Senator Stone. About how long has it been, if you know, since 
they were sold to Mr. Henry? 

Mr. Cooper. As near as | can recollect, it was about two years ago 
that they were sold. , 

Senator Stone. And how long had they been running on the range 
prior to that? 

Mr. Cooper. They had at least been on the reservation four or five 
years up to the t.me that he sold them. 

Senator Stone. Now, there are four men holding public and official 
places whose names you have given as the owners of cattle on that 


range? 
“Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator SToNE. Can you recall any others? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stonr. Who? 

Mr. Coorek. Major Reynolds. 

Senator Stone. Major Reynolds? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. While he was agent? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stong. Did he have cattle on that range before he was 
appointed agent? 

r. Cooper. No, sir. 

Senator Stone. They were put on after his appointment? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. Where did Major Reynolds live previous to his 
appointment as agent ! , 

. Cooper. Billings, Mont. 

Senator Stone. He then moved down to the agency ? 

Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. Did he bring his cattle down there about the same 
time? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; shortly after he was appointed agent. 

Senator Stone. What was his brand, if you know? 

Mr. Cooper. His brand is known as Diamond X Diamond, also 
D X; there are two brands. 

Senator Stone. Had he a partner? 
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Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stonz. In these cattle! 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator STONE. About how many cattle, if you can say, did Major 
Reynolds have on that range—he and his associate? 

Mr. CoorEr. About 300. 

Senator Stone. How long did he keep that herd of cattle on the 
range 

. Cooper. Well, some of the cattle are there until this day. 

Senator StonsE. Does he still own them? 

Mr. Cooper. I could not say as to that. 

Senator Stong. Is he understood to own them? 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srone. He still has the reputation at the agency of owning 
these cattle? 

Mr. Goorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srone. Some 300 or more? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; I would say that there were 300 at the time 
that they brought them on. Now, taking into consideration the 
increase—— 

Senator SToNr. Has there naturally been an increase, do you think? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator SronE, Were they cows? ° 

Mr. Cooper. They were mixed, I believe; mixed herd of cattle. 

Senator Stone. Well, do you know about what proportion of them 
were cows! 

Mr. Cooper. I have no idea as to that. 

Senator Stonr. They have been breeding on the range, have they ? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. Who was his partner? 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Fred Hawthorn. 

Senator Stonz. That makes five men holding official places whose 
nanies you have given as holding cattle on the range? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Strong. Any others? 

Mr. Cooper. I do not believe that there is. 

Senator Stong. You do not recall any others? 

Mr. Cooper. I can not recall any others at this time. 

Senator STonE. That is all. 

Senator Curtis. I was busy at the time. Did you keep the num- 
ber of cattle you claim each employee had on the place? 

Mr. Cooper. In some cases I did. 

Senator Curtis. Do you know what each had? 

Mr. Coorser. I do not know. ; 

Senator Curtis. Now, Major Reynolds claims that he sold his 
cattle before they were taken to the range. Do you know anything 
about that? 

Mr. Cooper. It has been said that. 

1 ocnator Curtis. Do you know whether he had or had not sold 
them 

Mr. Cooper. I do not know that, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Well, then, why did you say ‘“‘his cattle?” 
ni Cooper. I am under that impression, that they belonged to 

m. 
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Senator Curtis. That is your impression? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Well, is that what you are basing your statement 
on with reference to these others, simply your impression that they 
own them, or do you know? ~ . 

Mr. Cooper. Just from the general opinion on the reservation that 
they belonged to him... 

nator Curtis. Is that true as to the other people, the other four 
men whom you claim have cattle on the reservation? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Curtis. Do you know of any of the ranchmen or Indians 
who were driven from their allotments by reason of sheep trespassing 
upon them? 

Mr. Coorer. How was that? 

Senator Curtis. Do you know of any Indians who were forced to 
abandon their allotments because sheep were permitted to trespass 
upon their places? If so, give the names of them. 

Mr. Coover. I do not know one at this time. 

Senator Curtis. Do you remember of any having been driven away? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Do you recall any who have been compelled to 
leave their places because of the cattle trespassing upon their home or 
their allotment? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes; I could recall that. For instance, myself. 

Senator Curtis. Well, what about that? 

Mr. Coorrr. I have been eat out by stock until there is no encour- 
agement for me to go back and build. 

Senator Curtis. You could not raise anything if you did build, 
could you, without you had irrigation? 

Mr. CooPer. Well, I have always raised a little crop there previous 
to that. 

Senator Curtis. Well, how much had you broken out on that place? 

Mr. Cooper. The last time that I farmed there I had 24 acres. 

Senator Curtis. How much is the most you have had broken out 
on your allotment? 

- CooPER. Four acres. 

Senator Curtis. Is that on the allotments of yourself and your 
children and your wife? 

Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. All told, only 4 acres? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You couldn’t raise much of a crop on 4 acres, . 
could you? 

Mr. Cooper. It is quite big enough for a family? 

Senator Curtis. You could build a fence around 4 acres that 
would keep cattle out, could you not? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. ° 

Senator Curtis. Well, did you ever make any effort to build a 
fence to keep cattle away from your 1,200-acre allotment, which 
belongs to yourself and your children? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir; I did not have the means to do it. 

Senator CURTIS. Well, who else that you know of was kept from 
farming their allotments because of cattle? 

Mr. Cooper. I could not say. . 
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Senator Curtis. Do you know of anyone else? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir; not at this time. 

Senator Curtis. Have you made any effort to have your place 
developed ? 

Mr. Cooper: Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What have you done? 

Mr. Cooper. I have taken out a ditch. I have stated that I have 
not the means, by reason of teams and other things that I would wish 
to have; but to show you that I am not afraid of work, I have put in 
a ditch with a shovel; all taken out with a shovel. 

Senator Curtis. How many miles long? 

Mr. Coorer. A half mile long. 

Senator Curtis. You could irigate all your place by ditching a 
space 24 miles, could you not? . 

Mr. Cooper. About one-half of it. 

Senator Curtis. How much would it cost to put in a ditch 2} miles, 
to irrigate 1,200 acres of the allotment of yourself and family ? 

Senator Drxon. Fifteen hundred and ninety acres, he says. 

Mr. Coorrr. Well, about $600. 

Senator Curtis. What would it cost to build a little house there, the 
kind the farmers usually have in that section? 

h Mr. Coorger. Why, it would cost probably $300 to $400 for such a 
ouse. 

Senator Curtis. What would it cost to fence 750 acres of your land ? 

Mr. Coorrr. It would cost at least $700. 

Senator Curtis. Seven hundred dollars? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; that is taking into consideration the wire and 
the posts. 

Senator Curtis. That fence and a little house on there and the 
irrigation ditch would bring you how much a year for a lease of five 
years 

Mr. Coorrr. That ought to bring me about $600 a year. 

Senator Curtis. Have you made any effort to get some of those 
cattle men or farmers in that neighborhood to make a five-year lease 
of your allotment and improve it as I have said? 

. Cooper. I understand that Mr. Henry wants to go into a deal 
with me, but I have not up to this time seen him—that he wants to 
make a long lease with me. 

Senator Curtis. Are there many Indians on the reservation whose 
allotments are in the same situation as yours? 

Mr. Cooper. I believe there are; yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How many? 

Mr. Cooper. There is a good portion of them, I believe, that are 
laboring under the same conditions that I am. 

Senator Curtis. How many of the Indians there are farming their 
own allotments, out of about 500 adult males? 

Mr. Cooper. I think it would be safe to say there would be probably 
one-third. 

Senator Curtis. Probably one-third not farming their allotments, 
or farming them ? 

Mr. Cooper. Farming them. 

Senator Curtis. What do the other two-thirds do? 

Mr. Cooper. Well, they get along the best they can. 
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Senator Curtis. Well, each head of a family has a good allotment 
that is under irrigation or under a ditch. 

. Cooper. A great many of them are under irrigation; yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Can not each allotment that has been made to the 
wives and children be easily placed under irrigation ? 

Mr. Cooper. I could not say as to that, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Is it not the object of the Government and the 
allotting agents to give allotments that were susceptible of irrigation 
to each man, woman, and child; and have not the ditches been built 
there by the Government? 

Mr. PER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. There have been a good many thousand dollars 
spent there by the Government, have there not? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; 8 good many thousand dollars. 

Senator Curtis. Some one testified here the other day of one ditch 
where, in order to get water on the land, they have to run uphill— 
do you know anything about that? 

r. COOPER. t have heard of one small ditch. 

Senator Curtis. Was that a ditch made by the Government? 

Mr. Cooper. It was surveyed by the Government. 

Senator Curtis. Who was the ditch made by? 

Mr. Coorer. Dominick Stevens by name. 

Senator Curtis. An Indian? 

Mr. Coorser. He is married to an Indian. 

Senator Curtis. He is the one who is responsible for trying to 
make water run uphill? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir; it is the engineer. 

Senator Curtis. Have you ever been on the place to examine that 

ditch yourself? 
. Cooper. I never was there; no, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You know nothing about it from your own per- 
sonal knowledge? 

Mr. Coorer. No more than he told me himself. 

Senator Curtis. Does Stevens farm his place? 

Mr. Cooper. I do not know. I have never been to his place. 

Senator Curtis. Tell me how these Indians up there live who do 
not do any work and do not farm their places; how do they live? 

Mr. Cooper. Well, they have a hard time of living. 

Senator Curtis. There is plenty of work in that neighborhood, is 
there not? | 

Mr. Cooper. At times there 1s. 

Senator Curtis. Do any of the Indians leave the reservation and 
go off to work? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; there have been some. 

Senator Curtis. How many, about, last year? 

Mr. Cooper. I could not say, sir; I never was to the works where 
they were. 

Senator Curtis. Well, these Indians who are farming their lands 
are doing very well, are they not? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes; some of them are doing well. 

Senator Curtis. You have two grist mills on the reservation ? 

Mr. Coorer. Yes; I know of one, but I understand there is one 
over in Pryor Creek, 
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Senator Curtis. You can take your grain there and have it ground 
at any time without charge or cost? 

Mr. Coopser. I never had any ground, so I could not make any 
statement to that effect. 

Senator Curtis. How far is it from your place? 

Mr. Cooper. It is 20 miles from where I am living at present. 

Senator Curtis. You have three thrashing outtite that belong to 
the agency that will thrash the grain of the Indians? 

Mr. Coorrr. I believe there are three; probably more. 

Senator Curtis. Do your children attend school? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. What school—a day school or the agency school? 

Mr. Cooper. The missionary school at Santee, Nebr. 

Senator Curtis. Have you any boys who are old enough to farm? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; he will be when he comes home next year. 

Senator Curtis. Only one? 

Mr. Coopsr. I have two, I guess, that can help. 

Senator Curtis. Have you done anything toward developing 
either of their places? 

Mr. Coorer. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I want to ask you this: You say you have 
4 acres of your allotment cultivated ? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. How long has that been under cultivation? 

Mr. Cooprr. Ten years ago. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. That is, you have had 4 acres for ten years? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. And never have increased it any in ten 

ears 

y Mr. Cooprr. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You have no team, you say. 

Mr. Cooper. I haven’t now. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Did you have a team? 

Mr. Cooprr. I have had teams in the past; yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How long since you have had a team? 

Mr. Cooper. I have not had a team for about two years now. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. But up until two years ago you did have a 
team 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. And plows? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir 

Senator SUTHERLAND. And farming appliances? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. What is the reason you did not cultivate 
more than 4 acres? 

Mr. Coorer. Because there was no occasion for me to cultivate it. 
I was too far from the railroad. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Too far from the railroad ? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; that is, to raise grain or anything like that. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. How far were you from the grist mill? 

Mr. Cooper. About 40 miles. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. How about hay—can you raise hay up in . 
that country ? 
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Mr. Cooper. Yes; wild hay. 
Senator SUTHERLAND. Have you tried raising alfalfa? 
Mr. Cooper. Alfalfa—you must have water to raise that. 
Senator SUTHERLAND. Have you ever tried to raise it up there? 
Mr. Coorer. No, sir. I have put some out, but it never came up. 
Senator SUTHERLAND. When did you put in this half-mile ditch? 
Mr. Coorrr. Ten years ago. 
Senator SUTHERLAND. And you have not increased it since? 
Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 
hoenetor SUTHERLAND. How have you been making a living since 
en : 
Mr. CoorEer. I have been making my living—it has been uphill 
work. 
Senator SUTHERLAND. What have you been doing besides farm- 


ing? An 
Nee. Cooper. Yes, sir; wherever I can get work. 
Senator SUTHERLAND. What did you do with your team? 
Mr. Cooper. Well, my team died off, in one way and another. 
Senator SUTHERLAND. What did you do with your wagon and farm 
appliances t 
. Cooper. They are there. 
Senator SUTHERLAND Still there? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
Senator SUTHERLAND. These two-thirds—you say about two- 
thirds of the Indians are not engaged in farming? 
Mr. Coorrr. Not engaged ? 
Senator SUTHERLAND. Yes; I understood you to say so. 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
Senator SUTHERLAND. Are these Indians doing any farming at all, 
the two-thirds of them ? 
Mr. Cooper. I could not say as to that. 
Senator SUTHERLAND. Perhaps you do not understand me. You 
said that about one-third of the Indians were farming? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
Senator SUTHERLAND. Do you mean also to say that two-thirds of 
them are doing no farming at all? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
Senator SUTHERLAND. Do you know why they are not? 
Mr. Cooper. I couldn’t state that, why. 
Senator SUTHERLAND. Two-thirds of the Indians have land there 
that is not being cultivated at all. 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. . 
Senator SUTHERLAND. What is being done with that land? 
Mr. Cooper. I couldn’t say as to what they have done with their 
and. 
*Senator SUTHERLAND. Is it in a wild state? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
Senator SUTHERLAND. And unfenced? 
Mr. Coopsr. Yes, sir. I might give you an instance here where 
the Indians put up their fences, but they were discouraged from 
utting those fences up by reason of not getting any fence to make 
putting up by ng any 
improvements on their places. I know of Indians who have bought | 
their own wire and put it on their fences, when I have reasons to be- 
lieve that they had wire there to be issued to them. 
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Senator SiTHERLAND. How do you mean discouraged? I do not 
understand that. 

Mr. Cooper. If an Indian puts up his fence he does not get any 
allotment from the agent in regard to wire. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You mean he is not furnished wire? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Is there wire there to be issued to the 
Indians? ; 

Mr. Cooper. There is wire at times; yes, sir. 
eenator SUTHERLAND. What is the reason wire is not issued; do you 

ow 

Mr. Coorer. I could not give the reason. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Did you ever make application to get wire! 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. What answer was given you! 

Mr. Cooper. Point-blank that I was to get nothing whatsoever 
from him, and never to expect it, and never to come back there any 
more. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Did he tell you why? 

Mr. CoorEer. No, sir; he did not state the reason. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. What agent did that? 

Mr. Cooper. Major Reynolds. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. [he present agent? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. That was when he first came as an agent; 
about the first year. 

° Senator SUTHERLAND. That is all. 

Senator Dixon. Did not Major Edwards issue wire to you? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir; never. 

Senator Drxon. Did he ever issue farm machinery to you? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. What kind of farm machinery did he issue to you? 

Mr. Cooper. A machine—-a mowing machine and a rake. 

Senator Drxon. Did you ever have Government rations issued to 

ou! 
y Mr. Cooper. Long years ago; but I did not use it; I gave my 
ticket to other poor Indians. 

Senator Dixon. You never drew any rations from the Government 


yourself ? 
Mr. CooPer. No, sir. 
Senator Dixon. Nor your family? ° 


Mr. CooPer. No, sir. 
Senator Drxon. Do you know George Pease, your half-brother? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; I know George Pease. 
Senator Drxon. He is a cripple, a lame man, isn’t he? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
Senator Drxon. He has an allotment about 5 miles from your 
lace 
P Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
Senator Dixon. George Pease—does he raise any grain on his 
allotted land? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
Senator Dixon. How much? 
Mr. Cooper. I couldn’t say how much, sir. 
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Senator Drxon. Does not George Pease raise from 1,000 to 1,500 
bushels of grain on his allotment? 

Mr. Cooper. I do not know how much he raises. 

Senator Drxon. Doesn’t he raise a very large quantity of grain? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Does not your half brother, George Pease, sell 
from $1,500 to $2,000 worth of hay from his allotment? 

Mr. Cooper. I believe that. : 

Senator Dixon: Does he have as much land allotted as you do? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. About the same amount? 

Mr. Cooper. About the same amount. 

Senator Drxon. And he is a cripple? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. As a matter of fact, Cooper, could you not take a 
team and a plow and plow outa ditch in a week’s time to irrigate your 
an 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir; not in a week’s time. 

Senator Drxon. How long would it take you to plow up that ditch? 

Mr. Cooper. I could not give that, as to how long it would take. 

Senator Dixon. It is about 2 miles long. 

Mr. Coorer. Approximately, it would take over two months to do 
it with one team. : 

Senator Dixon. To plow a ditch 2 miles long? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. It is a level country there, isn’t it? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir; not where my ditch is; it has heavy cuts 
through there. 

Senator Drxon. Did you ever have a survey made? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. How long ago? 

Mr. Cooper. Two years ago. 

Senator Drxon. Was that the first time that you ever had a survey 
made for a ditch? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir; but I do not think I will carry out that 
ditch. At one time they tried to run it uphill. 

Senator Drxon. Can you not go around the brow of the hill and 
take a plow and plow that whole ditch? 

Mr. Cooper. The brow of the hill? 

Senator Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. I am speaking about where it is surveyed 

Senator Dixon. But could you not get water there—you say you 
took out one ditch with a shovel? 

Mr. Cooper. That is where I wanted it. If I take a ditch out I 
will take it out where I intend to put my water. 

Senator Drxon. Could you not take a plow and plow up that ditch 
where you intend to dig it? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. It would take you two months to plow a ditch 2 
miles long? 
_ Mr. Coren. Itis not a matter of plowing. Icould probably plow 
it in a day. 

Senator Dixon. How much land would it irrigate? 
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Mr. Cooper. I have stated that it would irrigate very nearly 600 
acres. The creek runs about the center of my place; so when I team 
it out there will be one on each side of the creek. 

Senator Drxon. George Pease settled there about the same time 
you di 

Mr. Coorer. No; he was there ‘five or six years before me. 

Senator Dixon. But you have been there ten years? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Drxon. And have cultivated, you say, 24 acres, and yet in 
answer to Senator Sutherland you said 4 acres? 

Mr. Cooper. I made that statement to you at one time. 

Senator Drxon. You never had over 24 acres in cultivation, did 
you, at a single time? 

r. Cooper. I made the statement that I had 4 acres at the most. 

Senator Dixon. You did not cultivate any last year, did you? 

Mr. Coorser. No, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Did you cultivate any the year before? 

Mr. CoopEer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. How much the year before? 

Mr. Cooper. About 2 acres. 

Senator Drxon. And yet your lame half-brother, George Pease, 5 
miles distant, has developed his ranch in the meantime to raise from 
1,000 to 1,500 bushels of grain annually and to sell from $1,500 to 
$2,000 worth of hay? | 
Mr. CoopEr. Yes, sir. 
Senator SUTHERLAND. Why is it that your half-brother is able to 
do that and you are not? , 

Mr. CooPEer. Because he has been favored by every agent that has 
been there. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Favored in what way? 

Mr. Cooper. In material ways. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Go on and tell us. 

Mr. Cooper. It is a safe statement to make that practically all his 
wire on his place has been issued to him and then the lumber also. 
He has had a great deal of help in numerous ways—implements, 
wagons, harness. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Is that the only reason? 

Mr. Cooper. That is quite a help. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Is that the only reason, simply because he 
has received wire and lumber from the agent, he has been able to 
cultivate his allotment and raise 1,000 to 1,500 bushels of grain a 
year and to sell a thousand or more dollars’ worth of hay; is there 
any other reason for it? 

. CooPER. His place is naturally more of a productive place in 
regard to hay than mine. 
enator SUTHERLAND. Why; because he applies water to it? 

Mr. Cooper. His land is a different soil from mine; mine is sandy. 
In order to raise anything on that, you have to have water. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Does he have water} 

Mr. Coorrr. He did not when he first went there. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Does he irrigate it now? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Did he build his ditch to irrigate it! 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 
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Senator SUTHERLAND. Did he build that? 

Mr. Coorrr. He had to hire it done. os 
P Senator SUTHERLAND. He has been able to do it himself or hire it 

one. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator PaynTER. Have you any boys? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. How old are they? 

Mr. Cooper. The oldest one will be 17 this summer. 

Senator Paynter. He is off at school? 

Mr. Coopsr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. You do not have to pay taxes of any kind? 

Mr. Coorer. No, sir; I do not believe that I do. 

Senator Drxon. The land is tax free? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes; but I would much rather pay taxes than pay 
tribute. 

Senator Drxon. And you have 21 head of cattle, you say? 

Mr. Cooper. Twenty-one. 

Senator Drxon. Where did you get those cattle? 

Mr. Cooper. They were in the first place issued to me. 

Senator Dixon. By the Government? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. What are those cattle worth? 

Mr. Cooper. I could not tell you. 

Senator Drxon. About how much a head? 

Mr. Coorer. Well, it is safe to say about $30 a round. 

Senator Drxon. That is $600 worth of cattle you have? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. The sale of those cattle would dig that ditch, 
without any labor on your part? 

Mr. Cooper. There is my hope in those cattle. I do not care to 
dispose of them to turn them into a ditch. 

nator Paynter asked the witness a question in regard to the 

price of horses, which he requested the stenographer not to report.) 

Senator Drxon. Do you mean to state that you can not get plow 
horses, ordinary farm horses, in eastern Montana, for less than from 
$450 to $500 a team? 

Mr. Cooper. For such as I would want for my purpose, sir, it would 
cost me that. Draft horses, I am speaking of. 

Senator Dixon. Well, now, ordinary horses such as the other 
farmers use in Montana? 

Mr. Coorer.’ Between $200 and $300. 

Senator Drxon. When you had your team what were you doing 
with it 

Mr. Cooper. When I had my team I was working on a ditch for 
two years. 

Senator Drxon. What ditch? 

Mr. Cooper. Big Horn ditch. 

Senator Drxon. For whom? 

Mr. Cooper. It was known as the Crow survey. 

Senator Drxon. For the Government? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. When was that! 
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Mr. Cooper. That has been six years ago. 

Senator Dixon. When you had a team of your own and a plow and 
wagons why didn’t you plow out a ditch then? 

.Cooprr. I was not on my ranch then. 

Senator Drxon. But you stated yesterday that you had received 
$600 from a dead allotment of some of your relatives from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir; I did not make such a statement. 

Senator Dixon. If my ears hear, that is what you stated and what 
the record shows. 

Mr. Cooper. I never received one cent. 

Senator Dixon. Did you not say yesterday that you received $600 
from the sale of allotted lands? 

Mr. Cooper. I received $600 as relinquishment for my allotment 
at Billings. 

Senator Dixon. When was that? 

Mr. Cooper. About ten years ago. 

‘ Senator Dixon. Then you had still, another allotment outside of 
this 1,590 acres on the reservation, did you? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes; that is for myself, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes; I simply gave a relinquishment, and therefore 
I had the privilege of being reallotted. 

4 Senator Pixon. You originally did not live on the reservation, 
ou 
. Cooper. Yes; it was the original reservation at Billings until 
it was ceded. 

Senator Dixon. And then you sold your allotment up there and 
moved onto the present Crow Reservation? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. About how many years ago? 

Mr. Cooper. About ten years ago. 

Senator Dixon. Then, up until ten years ago you had not lived on 
the present Crow Reservation ? 

. Cooper. My allotments are on Crow Reservation. 

Senator Dixon. Answer the question. Until ten years ago you 
had not lived on the present Crow Reservation? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Do you mean yes or no? Did you live there or 
not 

Mr. Cooper. I was off that. 

Senator Drxon. How long did you live off the reservation? 

Mr. Coopsr. I could not say as to how long that was; it was 
shortly after it was opened that I sold. 

Senator Drxon. That is all. 

Senator Paynter. Mr. Cooper, have you any money to your credit 
in the First National Bank? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir; I haven’t a cent, sir. | 

Senator Parnrer. How much would a plow cost that you want to 
use for ditching purposes? 

Mr. CoopEr. Xbout $12, I think. 

Senator Drxon. And still, with these conditions prevailing, you 
have come to Washington to get your rights, as you stated yesterday? 
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Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir; because I attribute my condition largely to 
the management of the Indian agents. They have kept me from 
going forward. 

The . Is there any further statement you want to make? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, you may be excused. 

Mrs. Grey. I want to ask him a question. 

The CHarmmMaNn. You may state what your question is; and if it 
is a proper question, I will put it to the witness. 

(Mrs. Grey here stated her question to the chairman.) 

The CHarkMAN. Mr. Cooper, do you know whether George Pease’s 
place is rented to anybody 

Mr. Cooprr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Who is it rented to? 

Mr. Cooper. To Mr. Henry. 

The Caareman. For how much, do you know? 

Mr. Cooper. He gets $1,200 a year. 

The CaarrMan. How much of his place does that rent cover? 

Mr. Cooper. All of it, I believe. 

Senator Drxon. How long has he had it rented? 

Mr. Coopsr. For five years. 

Senator Dixon. When was it that he was raising this amount of 
hay and grain that you testified to? ; 

. Cooper. .I did not understand what you said. 

Senator Drxon. When was it that your half-brother, George 
Pease, was raising this amount of grain and hay—before he leased 
to He , 

Mr. Cooper. Yes; before. 

Senator Drxon. But for five years it has been leased for $1,200, 
full cash rent? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, then, when you stated that George Pease 
sold $1,500 or $2,000 worth of stuff off his farm, you did not mean 
that he has done it since this time when he has leased it, did you? 

Mr. Cooper. Prior to that time, sir. 

The CHarmman. That is all. 

(The witness was thereupon excused. 

The CHarrman. Now, Mr. Sniffen, did you want to resume your 
testimony ? 

Mr. Snirren. I believe that certain grounds were covered on Mon- 
day that I did not hear, and if that testimony will be available soon 
I would like to have the opportunity of looking that over first, unless 
there are some questions you would like to ask me. 

The CHarnMan. No; I have no questions to ask you. We have 
got to get through these hearings, however, and we have got to use 
the witnesses who are here. Now, if you have any further state- 
ment that you want to make we can hear you at this time, if you 
are pre ared to make it. 

. QNIFFEN. I have no further statement to make at this time. 

The CHamman. You were advised that you could prepare ques- 
tions for Plenty Coos to answer; have you any that you want to 
ask him at this time? 

Mr. Snirren. I have no further questions than what I asked him 
the other day. 
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The CuarmMan. Mrs. Grey, you were advised that you could pre- 
pare questions to be asked Plenty Coos; have you any? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I have not the heart to ask him anything. When 
Plenty Coos gets back to the tribe he will have to answer for all he has 
said here. He has been told that he will not be forgiven if he fools 
them this time. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Reynolds, do you want to make any state- 
ment in addition to what you have made? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I would be glad to make a few. 


STATEMENT OF 8. G. REYNOLDS—Resumed. 


Mr. REYNOLDs. I wish to say that the conversation that Joe 
Cooper said that he had with me, in which I called Mrs. Grey those 
vile names, is absolutely false. I never had any such conversation 
with him. Both times that I had Joe Cooper arrested it was for the 
trouble that he was making in chasing around and leaving his home 
and stirring up trouble among the Indians. 

Senator Dixon. What had been his conduct while Mrs. Grey was 
over there, about leaving his home? 

Mr. Reynoutps. Why, he had been traveling around the reserva- 
tion with her nearly constantly. 

Senator Drxon. Have you ever been on Joe Cooper’s ranch? 

Mr. REeyno.ps. I have. 

Senator Dixon. You have heard his statement about the reasons 
why he has not developed it? 

Mr. Rryno tps. I[ have. . 

Senator Dixon. Just tell the committee the facts about it; what 
he has done or attempted to do, and what you offered to do. 

Mr. REYNOoLDs. Joe Cooper has one of the finest ranches on the 
Crow Reservation. It is in the bottom of Soap Creek. I could not 
say how many acres can be irrigated, but a large portion of his land is 
bottom land, taken up along the creek. It is splendid for gardening. 

Senator Dixon. How difficult would it be to take out irrigation 
ditches from the creek ? 

Mr. RreyNo.tps. You can take an irngation ditch out with a team 
in four or five days that would water 40 or 50 acres of land. 

Senator Dixon. Has he ever made any attempt to do it? 

Mr. ReyNnotps. He never has. 

Senator Dixon. Have you ever attempted to get him to do it? 

Mr. REYNoLDs. I have tried to get Joe Cooper to stay on his place 
and work it ever since I have been Indian agent, because when I went 
there he was about the first Indian boy I had ever known. 

Senator Drxon. Have you ever refused to help him or get him 
started ? 

Mr. RryNotps. Why, I have refused in this way, that I wanted him 
to start in and demonstrate to me that he was going to help himself; 
then I was willing to give him any assistance and any aid I could. 

Senator Dixon. Had the agents prior to your time issued any 
machinery or wire or supplies to hi 

Mr. RrYNoLps. They had. The issue books showed that he was 
very well taken care of. He had had machinery and stuff given to 
him; he had this house and barn and a splendid corral; and there 
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was no reason why he could not have gone on and done well at that 
lace. 

P Senator Dixon. He stated yesterday about vour arresting him 

when he started to leave the reservation last year to come to Wash- 

ington. Will you tell the committee why you arrested him at that 

time ? 

Mr. Reynotps. I arrested Joe Cooper and those other Indians 
from the mere fact that they were calling councils and they were dis- 
turbing the peace of the reservation. It was at about plowing season, 
and the Indians were leaving their work, and while a great portion of 
the matter that came to me were rumors, and on account of the ex- 
citement prevailing among the Indians, I deemed it necessary to take 
drastic measures to quiet the Indians down. I brought this delega- 
tion back, and I put them in the guardhouse and talked to them, and 
the greater portion of them were ashamed of what they had done. 
Some of these Indians were the very best Indians we have on the 
reservation, that started away. They had taken up a collection from 
the Indians, and a great many of the Indians had told me that they 
had contnbuted from $2 to $5. 

Senator Dixon. Did Joe Cooper’s wife have any part in having 
him arrested at that time? Was she at the agency? 

_ Mr. Reynotps. Joe Cooper’s wife came to the agency, but didn’t 
see him; it was reported to me that she was there to get me to get 
Joe to stop this running around and come back to his home. 

Senator Dixon. What did he do with his family and children while 
he was on these tours? : 

Mr. Rerwnotps. He left them at the ranch. 

Senator Drxon. Anyone with them to look after them? 

Mr. REYNoLps. There was nobody with them. They were 2 or 3 
miles from the nearest neighbors. 

Senator Drxon. What about these cattle, the Hill and Means cat- 
tle, that Cooper was just testifying about? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. en I went to the reservation—soon after— 
Howard Means—he was not an employee of the Government—some 
of the Indians were running some cattle, and this Means had a bunch 
of cattle on the mountains on the old Fort Smith Millitary Reserve, 
at the head gate, and they were continued there for perhaps two or 
three years, and were finally disposed of to Heinrich. 

Senator Drxon. Were they there when you went to the reservation ? 

Mr. Rernotps. Yes; I did hear of them at that time. 

_ Senator Drxon. How far distant from the agency were they? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Fifty miles. = 

The Coarrman. What 1s his position? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Means was not in the Government service at that 
time. 

The CHarkMan. Is he now? 

Mr. Rreyno.ps. I think he is. 

The Cuarnman. What position? 

Mr. Reynotps. He is on one of the reservations in the West—I 
think the Uintahs—looking after an irrigating ditch. I do not know 
that he is in the Indian service. 

I wish to say, regarding outside cattle being on the reservation, that 
there are from time to time, ever since I have been on the reservation, 
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certain Indians and men who have certain bunches of cattle running 
there unknown to the agent, and for which they were receiving pay 
and running them with their own cattle. Charley Phelps is one who 
has done that; Peters is another who has done that. And there is no 
question but what there are a great many head of cattle on the reser- 
vation that by rights should not be there, from the fact that the res- 
ervation is not fenced on the north, on the south, and on the west, 
and it is the general range country. 

Senator Drxon. It opens right out into the range where the stock 
of everybody ranges? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, sir. With Van Hoose’s cattle there were 
probably fifteen or twenty other settlers’ cattle driven back on the 
reservation, and the reservation cattle was driven over there onto 
their lands. 

Senator Dixon. What is the length of this reservation, in miles, 
from east to west? 

Mr. Reyrnotps. Only 100 miles. 

Senator Drxon. And north to south? 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Seventy-five miles or less; about 75. We have, 
and showed by our remittances where I have time and again picked u 
stock on the reservation and collected the dollar fee and removed 
them. : 

Senator Paynter. Major, what does it cost to cut an acre of grass? 

Mr. ReyNotps. Why, they figure that it costs $2.50 to put up a 
ton of blue stem. 

Senator Paynter. Will an acre produce a ton? 

Mr. REYNOoLDs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. That is, when you buy it and put it in a stack? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Yes, sir. 

Senator PayNTER. What is it worth when it 1s in the stack? 

Mr. Reynoips. Five dollars. That depends largely upon the win- 
ter, however. 

Senator PaynTrErR. That is about the average? 

Mr. RreyNoLps. Five dollars or $6 in the stack. 

Senator PaynrErR. Joe Cooper, then, has 600 acres that could be 
put under irrigation if this ditch were made that is mentioned ? 

. REYNOLps. Yes, sir. 

Senator PAYNTER. His place, then, vught to yield $1,000 or $1,200? 

Mr. Reynoxtps. Yes, sir. The alfalfa land under water will average 
5 tons to the acre, cutting three crops, and alfalfa will sell from $3 
to $5 in the stack. That 1s the money-making crop of this region. 

The CHarrMan. Anything further? | 

Mr. Rryno tps. I wish to say, regarding the allegation here of my 
owning the Heinrich cattle on bringing them to the reservation, that 
I sold those cattle a year after I went to the reservation, and the 
increase of those cattle have been branded with the Heinrich brand, 
which is recorded in Wyoming. That comes out fully from the testi- 
mony and Mr. Dalby’s report that I never owned any stock on the 
reservation other than my Jersey cows and a few saddle horses. 

The Cuarrman. Anything further? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I do not think so. 

The CuarrMAN. Do you want to ask him anything, Mrs. Grey? 

Mrs. Grey. Very much. 

The CHarnman. State your question. 
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(Mrs. Grey stated her question to the chairman.) 

The CHarkMaNn. Will you state what, if any, councils werec alled 
by these Indians that you arrested, and where they were called? 

Mr. Rreyrno.ps. The first arrest was made the night following the 
council held at Lodge Grass. 

The:‘CHareman. Was that a council or a lodge meeting? 

Mr. REYNo tps. It was a meeting of the Indians. 

The CuarrMAN. Do you know whether it was a lodge meeting or a 
council ? 

Mr. Reyno.tps. I do not. _ 

The CHarRMAN. Well, they are in the habit of holding lodge meet- 
ings, are they not? 

. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

The CHarkMAN. This was at the time of the first arrest, you say? 

Mr. REYNotps. Yes, sir. | 

The CuarrMaAN. Had they held anything else that you could call 
council prior to that arrest; if so, when and where? 

Mr. Reynoxips. They had been holding meetings at different places, 
at the different homes all through that district. 

The Cuarnman. Where were these held? 

Mr. ReYNoLps. They were held at different houses. 

The CoarkMAN. Well, do you know of any house where a meeting 
was held that you denominate a council in your testimony ? 

Mr. ReyYNnotbs. I would not say they were councils, but it was 
places where they agitated the subject of collecting moneys. 

The CHarkMaAN. Well, can you designate any place and time where 
such a meeting was held? 

Mr. Reynotps. I can not designate the exact place. 

The CHarrMaANn. Do you know how many such meetings were held 
prior to this first arrest? 

Mr. Reynotps. No, I do not. 

The CuarkMAN. Do you know how many attended any of these 


meetings ? 

Mr. Rrynoxps. Not positively. 7 

The CHargnMan. And the only meeting that you do designate is the 
-one at the time of the arrest, but you say you do not know whether 
was a council or a lodge meeting? 

Mr. Reynotps. I do know that it lasted nearly all night, and it 
was very excitable. 

The CHarrman. Where was it held? 


Mr. Reyno.ps. It was held the previous night. 

The CHarrMANn. What time did you get word of it? 

Mr. Reyno ps. I was at Lodgegrass, a mile and a half from the 
meeting. 

The CHarrman. Oh, you were up there? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Yes, sir. That is what took me there. I had 
information regarding the meeting. 

The CHareMan. You were advised that it would be held? 

Mr. ReyNoips. Yes, sir. | " 
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The CHarrMAN. Well, now, where do they usually—do they hold 
lodges in that same locality? 

Mr. Rreyno.ps. I have never been to one of their meetings. 

The CHarkMaNn. Do you know whether they are holding their 
lodges, and had been holding lodges in that locality ? 

. REYNOLps. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. They had? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

The CHarmMaNn. This information that you received from time to 
. time indicated that this meeting would be different from the ordinary 
lodge meeting ? . 

. REYNOLDs. Yes, sir. 

The CaarRMaAN. That it would be in the nature of a council? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know how many attended it? 

Mr. Reynotps. The exact number I do not know, but there were 
forty or more. 

The CHarrman. That is all. 

(The witness was thereupon excused.) 

The CuarRMAN. Now, Senator Dixon, I think this afternoon these 
Indians want to be heard again on the bill. 

Senator Drxon. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And we will take that up at 1 o’clock. To-morrow 
morning Mr. Dalby will be here, and we will hear and conclude the 
hearings on the entire question. . 

Senator Drxon. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will now adjourn until 1 o’clock. 


(At 12 o’clock noon the committee took a recess until 1 o’clock p. m. 
Tuesday, April 7, 1908.) 


AFTER REOESS. 


The committee reassembled at 1 o’clock p. m. 

Plenty Coos, recalled for further examination through Interpreter 
Frank Shively. 

The CHarrMaNn. Mr. Shively, you wanted to talk over these bills’ 
before you talked any more with the committee, did you not? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you gone over the bills among yourselves? 

Mr. SHivELy. Not very thoroughly. We have been discussing 
other matters. 

The Cuarrman. Do you want to say anything about these bills? 

Mr. SHIvELy. We want to be on record as most strenuously oppos- 
. ing the opening of the reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be better, I think, if you would put these 

questions to Plenty Coos and let him answer them. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Plenty Coos, you have looked over these bills since 
you were here the other day? 

PLENTY Coos. Yes, sir. 

The CHarnMAN. What do you want to say now about these bills? 

Puienty Coos. I came here with the full intention of protesting 
against the opening of the reservation, and I stated my reasons, some 
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of them, to you the other day. I want to retain that reservation to 
myself and my children that will come. 

The Cuarrman. Do you remember the council that you attended 
when Major McLaughlin was present ? 

Pienty Coos. I was there. 

The CoarrMaNn. Did you not finally present three objections to 
the opening of the reservation? 

Pienty Coos. Yes; I objected to the whole thing; not only those 
three, but the whole thing. 

The CHarMaNn. But did you not particularly object to three fea- 
tures of the bill? 

Pienty Coos. Yes; I heard the bill read over and there were 
three things that I objected, but now there are several more that I 
want to talk over. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, if the bill is to be passed by Congress, what 
changes do you want in it? 

PLentTy Coos. I did not come here with the understanding that 
the reservation would be thrown open; I came here with the full 
intention of refusing to let the opening, and I wanted to appear on 
the record that I protest from beginning to end for myself personally. 

The Cuarrman. Do you want to point out anything in the -bill 
that you would like changed if the bill is going to be passed? 

PLENTY Coos. Do I understand that the bill is going to be passed? 

The CuarzMan. The committee can not say whether Congress will 
pass the bill or not, but while you are here the committee would like 
to have you say if the bill does pass what changes you think ought 
to be made in it? 

Pienty Coos. I represent the Crows, and the Crows have been 
from time immemorial friends of the white people, and I shared with 
them the hardships, and I considered them my friends. I fought with 
them in battles and have fiyen the very best of my manhood to the 
army when the army needed me, and I come here with the expecta- 
tion of meeting my own friends, and this is the thanks I get, opening 
the only thing I have, taking it away from me, what I consider to 
be my own, if I say so or not. I want to have it understood that I 
will refuse to consent to the opening of the reservation, if that is 
the treatment that is going to be given me by my friends, the white 
people. In former times they have made agreements and treaties 
and had dealings with the white people, and I have always consented, 
one right after the other. Now, this is the only thing I am going to 
refuse to give my consent to. I am not prepared now for the opening 
of the reservation for the reason that I have just gotten to farming of 
the land that I have been given, and the young men of my people | 
are learning to take up work that is expected of them by the Gov- 
ernmerm, and they need the land that they now have for their own 
use, which they have been using, and as they are progressing toward 
civilization and know the white man’s methods of conducting dif- 
ferent things like that, maybe for twenty years. Then I will consider 
the proposition of opening up the reservation; I will be prepared 
then to talk the matter over with my friends, the white people. I told 
you that I came here with one object, and that was the talk over the 
opening of the land, and I ask you not to talk on anything else on 
the side, bringing side issues in. Now, about the different Indian 
tribes, there are some among them who are always looking out for 
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something that they want to pick a flaw in—pick up something that 
is to their own benefit—not thinking of the progress of the whole tribe, 
but picking up flaws and picking up something to hinder their prog- 
ress. As you see me now I am an Indian. [ do not talk Englis 

nor write it. I am a Crow Indian. Among my own people where I 
live I farm at my own place and cultivate it and have orchards and 
garden truck of all descriptions and raise what I need, as well as 
raising chickens and pigs and milch cows, and have my stables for 
those cows, and my house. Iam busy attending to those things as an 
individual Indian. If you doubt my word look at my hands. That 
is the result of hard work. I travel from one camp to the other, 
teaching my young men to work, because I have learned to work 
myself. I came here with a delegation of Indians, the very pick of 
my tribe, and with proper credentials to appear before this committee 
with a certain object. Now, another has come without authority. 
Who sent him I do not know. We are the pick of the tribe and he 

ew in. 

Senator Dixon. Who do you refer to? 

Pienry Coos. One who wears glasses [referring to Joe Cooper. 
We got on the train at Crow Agency in broad daylight openly, an 
let the people see us, that we boarded the train. Ask them to find 
out whether I got on the train at Crow Agency or somewhere else 
on the outside of the reservation. 

The Cuareman. I will ask you once more if you desire, while you 
are here, to talk about what is in the bill? 

Pienty Coos. I came here, as I stated before, with full power 
given me by the whole tribe to act on the bill, and J refuse to consent 
to the opening of the reservation. I wanted it to appear on the 
record that it was done, protesting against it. 

Senator Curtis. You wanted to go on record that you protest 
against the opening of the reservation ? 

Pienry Coos. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And if it is done it is done over your objection, 
and you speak for the whole tribe? 

PLENTY Coos. I speak for the whole tribe. I have with me 
several boys who can read and write. I, myself, do not read and 
can not understand the English language and I will leave it to, the 
members of the delegation to take out whatever they wish to take 
out and add what they wish to add. 

Senator Drxon. Add to what? 

PLenty Coos. Add to the bill. 

The CaarrMan. Will you just point out some one. 

PieNnTY Coos. I want to leave the matter of amending the bill 
to the satisfaction of the tribe to Frank Shively, Carl Leiter, James 
Hill, and David Stewart. : 

The witness was thereupon excused. 


STATEMENTS OF CARL LEITER, JAMES HILL, AND DAVID 
STEWART. 


Car. Lerrer, James Hz, and Davip Stewart were thereupon 
jointly and severally sworn by the chairman: 

James Hill was called. 

The Cuarmman. State your name? 
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James Hix. James Hill. 

The CoarmMAn. What is your age? 

James Hix. Thirty-two. 

The CHAIRMAN. ere do you live? 

JaMeES Hiri. St. Xavier, Mont. 

The Caamman. Are you a graduate of Carlisle? 

JamES Huw. No, sir; I attended Carlisle School, but I did not 
graduate. 

David Stewart was called. 

The Cuarrman. What is your name? 

Davin Stewart. David Stewart. 

The Caarmman. How old are you. 

Davip Stewart. Thirty-three. 

The CHarmMan. Where do you live! 

Davip Stewart. Crow Agency. 

Senator Drxon. Are you a half breed? 

Davin STEWART. Yes, sir. - 

Senator Drxon. And you too, Hill? 

JaMEs Hit. I am a full-blood Indian. 

The Cuarmman. Now proceed and point out the objections that 
you have to the bill and the amendments which you would suggest. 
As far as possible let it be done by one man, but at the same time 
you can all be heard before we get through. 

The Indians here consulted togther. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I understand that these Indians 
would rather take this bill home to-night and point out in writi 
their objections to each clause. They think it would save time an 
I agree with them. Would it not be a good idea to have some one 
who wants to make a statement of his own write it out? 

Senator Dixon. I think so. Let them file it as a delegation as a 
whole. 

Senator Curtis. Now, I suggest that that be agreed to and that 
we ask them now if any one of them wants to make a general state- 
ment about conditions on the reservation, or about opening up the 
reservation on their own account. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Shively, yeu were heard the other day, but if 
there is anything you want to add to that you candoso. I wish you 
would explain to these Indians that we are only a committee and do 
not know what Congress will do about this matter, but that while 
they are here they had better look this bill over and let us have any 
objections that they might have to it, and any amendments that they 
want to suggest, and that that will not interfere at all with their 
protest. It will not be any concession on their part, but will 
simply be before us in case it is decided to go on with the bill. . It 
will not be counted against them at all. Have them understand 
this. Explain to them the fact that their talk about this bill will 
not be an admission on their part that they are in favor of the bill. 
We will still understand that they are opposed to it, so that they 
need not be afraid to talk about the bill. 

(The above statement of the chairman was interpreted to the dele- 
gation by Carl Leiter.) 
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STATEMENT OF SCOLDS THE BEAR. 


Scoips THE Brak, having been first duly sworn by the chairman, 
testified, through his interpreter, Frank Shively, as follows: 

The CHarrMan. What is your name? 

Scotps THE Bear. Scolds the Bear. 

The CHAIRMAN. How old are you? 

ScoLps THE Bgar. Thirty-six. 

The CHarkMAN. Are you a Crow Indian? 

ScoLps THE BEar. Yes, sir; I am a typical Crow. 

The CaamMAN. Are you a full blood? 

ScoLtps THE Brar. Full blood 

The CHarrMAN. Now you can make your statement. 

Scotps THE Bear. Are you the president of this committed? 

The CaarnMAN. It is the same thing. I am chairman. 

ScoLtps THE Bear. Among the Craw Indians we have a big chief 
also—Plenty Coos. When there is a gathering of chiefs like this of 
their own, all the statements that they make are the truth; nothing 
else is spoken at all. The truth is only to be used in a meeting like 
this between man and man. The land proposition is a great big thing 
to us. When McLaughlin held the council at Crow Agency they 
talked to him very openly, hiding nothing back. Now we are here 
on that footing, keeping back nothing, showing you very plainly the 
whole thing, and they are expecting to be treated in a like manner. 
The delegation is here, the very pick of the whole tribe, headed by the 
chief of the whole tribe, to protest against the opening. I consider 
myself far better than any other Indians of the Northwest. To show 

ou, since Agent Reynolds has been among us we have worked with 

im, and we have proved ourselves far above the average of the 
Northwestern Indians—that is, the Crow Indians. They have here- 
tofore deeded land after land until now it only remains a very small 
' tract, just suited to the pastoral purposes of the tribe, and using the 
bottom land for themselves, using the hills for their own horses and 
cattle, and expecting to have children to come in the future to have 
land like the present members. The delegation here headed by Chief 
Plenty Coos, comes here and he has made several statements already, 
strenously refusing to give his consent to the opening of thereserva- 
tion, and I have heard those refusals. Those statements are the voice 
and the sentiment of the whole tribe, and he so stated. As the ques- 
tion advances we do not want to let our land slip away from us and 
turn around and board a train and go back to our people. As for 
myself, I have some allotments under the ditch. I have five allot- 
ments in my own family—five forties instead of five allotments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Five forties under irngation ? 

ScoLps THE Bear. Yes, sir; have one, and my wife one, and each 
of the children has one, and I cultivate each of those forties myself. 

The CHarmMAN. What do you do with the other two? 

ScoLps THE Bgar. The other forties have very little irrigation on 
them. The irrigation ditch goes right through one of them and I 
live in a small portion. 

The CHAIRMAN. How near do you live to the agency t 

Sco_ps THE Berar. I do not know exactly the mileage, but I live 
just below Lodge Grass. It is about 19 miles from the agency to my 
own place. 
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‘The Cuarrman. Did you raise any grain last year? 
Sco_ps THE Bear. I raised hay, alfalfa, and grain, and I have a 
haystack, two or three hay stacks, all comprising about 75 tons of 


hay. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much stock have you? 

ScoLps THE Bear. About 200 head of cattle and 30 head of horses. 

The CuareMan. Did you sell any stock last year? 

Sco.ps THE Brak. I sold several head of horses. 

The CHarrMaNn. Did you sell any of your crops last year? 

ScoLps THE Brak. Yes, sir. 

The CaarMan. About how much did you get for the horses and 
crops that you sold last year? 

COLDS THE Brak. One hundred and forty dollars for seven head 
of horses; three of them were yearlings. 

- The CaHarmman. Did you sell any hay or alfalfa or grain? 

Scotps THE Bear. I sold a stack of hay and it brought me $150. 

The CuarkMan. Did you sell any grain? 

Sco_ps THE Brak. I sold 30 sacks of wheat. 

The CHarkMan. Did you get any wheat ground at the mill? 

ScoLps THE Bear. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarkman. Now, when you sell your hay or horses, or wheat, 
do you go to the agent to get permission to sell them? 

O®LDS THE Bear. I do my business just like you do yours; just 
like you sell your own property, I sell mine. I do not go to the agent. 
It is my personal property, and I can do whatever | please with it. 

Senator Dixon. You have 200 acres of irrigated land allotted to 
you, I understand ? 

ScoLps THE Bear. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. How much nonirrigated land have you allotted to 
yourself and family ? 

~ Sooips THe Bear. I can not tell exactly the acreage. I was 
shown the boundary of my grazing land. 

Senator Dixon. It would ‘be five one hundred and twenties, 
would it not? There are five allotments irrigated. It would be 600 
acres apiece, would it not? 

SCOLDS THE BrEaR. Yes, sir. 

The CHargMaAN. That makes 800 acres allotted to yourself and 
family, that consists of yourself, wife, and two children. 

SCOLDS THE BEaR. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. How many dead allotments are ‘you interested in? 

ScoLps THE Berar. One. | 

Senator Dixon. How many acres ? 

ScoLps THE Bear. I am allotted dead land along my grazing allot- 
ments. It was not under the irrigation. 

Senator Dixon. But how many acres in this dead allotment— 
160, or 140, or what? 

SooLps THE Bear. I do not know the acreage, but it would be 160. 

Senator Drxon. You have not sold that yet? 

ScoLps THE Brag. No, sir; I have not sold it yet. 

Senator Drxon. That makes 960 acres that you and your family, 
consisting of yourself, wife, and two children, now own on the reser- 
vation that has been allotted? 
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SCOLDS THE Bear. Yes, sir. | . 
JaMES Hii. There are several others interested in it with himself. 
Senator Drxon. How many are interested in it besides yourself? 
Senator Curtis. That is inherited land. 

JAMES Hitu. I know; the whole tribe. He has brothers and sisters. 

Senator Drxon. How many of them are there? 

ScoLps THE Bear. That dead allotment belongs to myself, my 
brothers and sisters. It belongs to others besides myself. 

Senator Curtis. Have you any thing else to say? 

SoOOLDs THE Bar. Just one thing more. I came here, as well hs 
the other delegates, with one object; and you made the statement the 
other day about something that I had heard. 

The CoarrMan. Who made the statement? 

Frank Sarvery. Senator Dixon. 

Scotps THE Brar. The statement was made that the dam would 
be built at Big Horn canyon, using the Crow Indian money. I did 
not expect that of you or anybody else—to nrake a statement like that. 
That is Crow money, if it is any, and using that money for some other 
class of land, I am going to put a strenuous kick against that. 

Senator Drxon. That is what we want to discuss in this bill with 
you. This money that was to be put in the dam—the land is to be 
sold and the money paid back to the Indians, the Indians not to lose 
any of their money. 

OLDS THE Bear. Expend the money for something, and my own 
money, and still waiting to be paid, putting me off, putting me off, 
from time to time; I can not see it that way. 

Senator Dixon. That is what wé want to hear you talk about. 

The CHarrMaNn (to the interpreter). You may say this to them, 
that they need not have any worry about the dam being built out 
of their own money; that the committee will not recommend that, 
anyhow. | 

he above being interpreted, , 

Scotps THE Bear. I have a head gate right below that proposed 
dam. The dam is built of stone and you raise it and the water is 
raised, and when the springtime comes and the ice is formed, and we 
have thick ice in that country, and when the freshet comes you can 
not tell what the Big Horn will do. Itisa very big river. It comes 
and Bees, knocking this dam as well as my own dam. There are . 
people living in that valley who have horses and cattle and there are 
school children, and they are all drowned. 

Senator Drxon. He is afraid of the dam breaking and washing things 
away. If the proposition about building the dam and using thie 
Indian money is taken out of the bill, will that make you feel con- 
siderably better? If we take out of this bill the proposition to build 
the dam with Indian money, will that make you feel better? 

ScoLps THE Bear. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Would you still object to the opening of the 
reservation ? 

Senator Dixon. If the Indians get their money straight. 

ScooLps THE Berar. As I understand you, would the Indians still 
object to the opening of the reservation? 

Senator Curtis. Yes; in case the Government would agree not to 
use any of their money to build the dam; that is, if they sell the dam 
and give them the proceeds of it. 
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Sco_ps THE Bear. No; I would still protest. It is the same 
proposition as the 1904 business. I was told when the promise was 
made that I would get the money for that. J am afraid this business 
will be the same thing. 

Senator Curtis. That is, you have not received anything from 
the 1904 land? 

SCOLDS THE Bxar. I received something for that sale, but not the 
biggest portion of it. 

Senator Curtis. Were not the Indians informed that, after their 
agreement came down here and Congress changed it so as not to 
require Congress ‘to pay them so much cash for it, but simply to pay 
them what they would get from the land when it was sold—in short, 
were they not informed that, instead of the Government paying them 
$1,100,000 for the land, that the Government would sell the land and 
give the Indians every dollar it received from the settlers? Did not 
the Indians understand that up there? 

SCOLDs THE Berar. They heard about it. 

Senator Curtis. Did they hear about it before the change was 
made 

SCOLDS THE BEar. I heard about it. 

Senator Curtis. Now, it is plain that that will bring the Indians 
a great many more dollars than it would if they had sold it for 
$1,100,000—that they will get much more money. 

SCOLDS THE BEarR. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. It is claimed by those who have looked into the 
question that if the Indians are Paid the amount of money to be 
received from the land, instead of giving them $1,100,000 they esti- 
mate that the land will bring $2,400,000—more than double. 

ScoLps THE Brar. I understand it now. 

Senator Drxon (through Carl Leiter, interpreter). Tell them, under 
the law as it passed, for five years nothing but homesteads at $4 an 
acre—for five years from last July—nothing but homesteads at $4 
an acre under the homestead law; that they paid the Indians just 
the same. 

(The above was interpreted.) | 

Senator Drxon. Tell them that the homestead entries now made 
under the Huntley ditch and scattered over the reservation now 
amount to over $400,000. From 100,000 acres, one-tenth of them, it 
will give them over $400,000. 

(The above was interpreted.) 

Senator Drxon. Tell them that that leaves 1,000,000 acres to be 
sold to the high bidder four years from now, and that it ought to 
bring an average of $2 an acre, making over $2,000,000. 

(The above was interpreted.) 

Senator Drxon. Tell them that at the end of four years, when this is 
sold in the 640-acres tracts to the high bidder, that I think all the 
people who know about it believe that the Indians will get more than 
$2 for every $1 they agree to sell it for. 

(The above was interpreted.) 

Senator Dixon. Tell them that four years ago when this law was 
passed I took it to the President before we fixed the price at which to 
sell the land. 

(The above was interpreted.) 
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Senator Dixon. And that we fixed this higher price than they 
agreed to sell for because they have to wait in order to get the money, 
and we thought it was right that they should get more money because 
they had to wait. 

(The above was interpreted.) 

Senator Curtis. Tell them further that the Government used to 
take the land from the Indians and pay them from 10 cents to 70 
cents an acre for it, and then sell it for $1.25 an acre, and the Indians 
would come back in a few years and claim that they were entitled to 
the difference, and a few years ago the Government changed its policy 
so as to give the Indians all the money it received for the lands so sold 
that they had formerly owned. 

(The above was interpreted.) 

Senator Dixon. Carl, tell them under this bill now, instead of 
fixing a price per acre, Congress takes five men, two Indians, two 
white men, and an inspector to go over each farm and put the price 
on it. : 

(The above was interpreted.) 

Senator Dixon. Tell him those five men—I understand they 
would rather have three instead of five, is that right? 

Scotps THE Berar. [ heard it said that they wished to cut down 
the number of men from five to three. 

Senator Dixon. My judgment is that it ought to be five. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Why do they want three instead of five? 

Senator Dixon. Because somebody told them it would cost more. 
Carl, tell him these three or five men, whichever may be determined 
upon, go all around the reservation for one year—it takes a year to 
look at every piece of land, come across a good piece of land, and they 
put it down in the book how much it sells for, and a piece that is not 
so good they put down something else—that is, on every 160 acres on 
the reservation. | 

(The above was interpreted.) 

Senator Dixon. I think this committee ought to indicate to- these 
men while they are here that the policy of Congress is to open up all 
reservations, so that they won’t: go home and say because they did 
not want it open that will end it. Carl, tell him in the event the res- 
ervation is opened they can not tax their allotments for twenty-five 
years to come—just the same as it is now. You can not tax the 

ndians. 

ScoLps THE Brar. We know that. 


STATEMENT OF BIG MEDICINE. 


Bie MEpIcINnE, having been first duly sworn by the chairman, tes- 
tified as follows: | 

The CHAIRMAN. What is your name? 

Bia Meprcine. Big Medicine. 

The CHAIRMAN. How old are you? 

Bie Mepicing. Fifty years. 

The CHarkMAN. Where do you live? 

Bia Mepicrng. Crow Agency. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you a full bloud? 

Bie MepicinE. Full blood. 
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The Cuarrman. Now you may proceed with your statement. 

Bie Mepicinz. I want to make a very few words, to tell the truth. 
My grandfathers and grandmothers are all full-blood Indians, as I am 
now. Whenever I wanted to know anything or learn anything I 
would receive it from my father and grandfather. It was told down 
the family tree. It was handed down to me from my great-grand- 
father that I was not to do anything that was bad. 1 am here with 
the delegation from the Crow tribe and I appear before this commit- 
tee openly and would like to be treated very openly to find out these 
things and report on them. The policy of the Government is to 
educate the children of the Indians; educate them so they won’t use 
their memory alone, but use everything in writing so they can remem- 
ber things to read them in their advancement. I remember those 
things that have been told to me by the Government and I still keep 
them, and the different things that I am told by the Government 
that are proper for my own good. I accomplished those things that 
I was told to do and to show you the result of that by Carl Teiter, 
Frank Shiveley, James Hill, David Stewart, and George Pease. 
They have learned white men’s ways; learned to read and write 
thereby retaining what is told them in writing if it is necessary, and 
these are not the only ones. There are a whole lot of them at home 
just like them. Now the educated boys. Those are mentioned and 
others that are at home. Plenty Coos and myself like them because 
they do not lose their heads over some trifling thing. They keep 
their heads and keep their feet, and those are the boys that I depend 
upon. These other boys lose their heads and feet. I want to 
impress upon you that these are what I believe and want you to 
believe the things that I say. Did not the Government expend 
large sums of money for the education of the Indian boys, and if one 
of them proves himself to be not what the Government expects them, 
but looking after something else and not looking after his own inter- 
ests, and meddling with somebody, the Government made a bad 
investment in that case. They should not be here. When the 

oung man with all his education, caring nothing for his own interest, 
but meddling with other people and everybody else, they should be 
treated in a manner as their position holds as they indicate to all 
appearance. I do not want anything to do with them. Whenever 
a man does anything that is right and does his work and proves him- 
self a man, he ought to be heard and treated like a man ought to be 
treated. Now, you have two persons on the Crow Reservation that 
we all look up to, the Crow Indian agent and Chief Plenty Coos. We 
all like them. There is a class of people out there that have not 
reached the full stature of man and received wisdom asa man. They 
are making all this side talk proving nothing; making all these state- 
ments. e mental faculty 1s not developed and they should not. be 
here, because they are just like children. I want you to remember 
the statement that that class of people are out there in my own 
country looking for the trouble of everybody else and not looking 
after their own interests and . « thinking of the interests of the 
whole Crow tribe, and when any statement of anything comes up to 
his body that would do any harm to the best class of people out there 
they should not be considered. 

Senator Dixon. To whom do you refer? 
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Bie MeEprorne. Joe Martinez and Joseph Cooper—those boys. 
They do not know very well what they are talking about, and until 
they know fully what t. °y are talking about then they can be heard, 
but onl they o not, and are just talking because they want to talk. 
The shoul not be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. Among our people we have to let the children talk 
as well as the men, and thus we decide what to do about it. How 
near do you live to the agency? 

Bia MEpiorNe. Very near. 

The CaarkMaNn. How much of a family have you? 

Bia Mepiorner. Myself, my wife, and three children. 

The CHarrmMan. Are not all your children going to school? 

Bie Mepioing. Two of them are going to school, but the third 
one is married. 

The CaarrMaNn. How much land have you and your family? 

Bie Meprornre. Two 40’s of my own under the ditch and one 
belonging to my wife, and others all under irrigation. 

Senator Drxon. How much irrigated land is there in your family— 
-how many acres have you under the ditch, of irrigated Jand ? | 

Bia Meprorng. I have 80 acres of my own. All the other is my 
wife and children’s but 40. 

The CuarnMan. But the children that are married, they would 
have that separate, would they not? 

Bre MeEpicing. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. You have 80 acres and your wife 40 and the 
children 80? 

Bic MepicInE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. That would make 200 acres of allotted land for 
yourself and wife and children. 

Bie Meprornex. Yes, sir. 

The CaarkMan. Do you farm that land? © 

Bie Meproine. One 40 is in alfalfa. 

The CHarrman. Do you farm any of the rest of it? 

Bie Mepicine. I put in a crop of wheat last year that turned out 
to be foul, so they cut off the hay and sold it to the white man. 

The CaarmMan. How much stock have you? ’ 

Bie Mevicinz. Fifteen head of horses and eight head of cattle. 

The CHarrMan. Did you sell any last year? 

Bie Mepicrng. I sold all the horses four or five years back and two. 
years ago I ran out excepting my own, so I did not sell any land last 
year. 

The CaarrMAN. When you sell any stock or crops you do not have 
to ask about it. | 

Bie Mepicine. I doit myself. You are my people and my friends. 
I love you people, the white people. The Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Dixon] represents the whole State of Montana. I love you. 

Senator Dixon. I want to see you get 4 square deal just as well as 
the white fellows out there. 

Bia Mepiocrnk. I speak the same to Senator Curtis as the state- 
ment made to you. The reason why I do not is I appeal to you to give 
us all the assistance you can in holding that land for us. 

The Caamman. We can not say what Congress will do about this 
bill, but the general policy of the Government is to open up these 
reservations so that each Indian will know just what land he is to get 
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and then the balance of the land is sold, and whatever the Govern- 
ment gets out of the land it pays over to the Indians. That brings 
in white people and helps to make a market for their stuff; it gives 
them the advantage of learning the white man’s ways, and the general 
urpose and policy of the Government is to open up reservations, 
but when we come to draw the bills for opening reservations we are 
glad to talk with you and like to have you tell us just what you want 
in the bills, what you object to in the bills; and for that purpose we 
have asked you to come here to-night with a stenographer so that he 
can take down your statement and you can give it to us in the morning 
written out. e want to try to be perfectly fair with you in dividing 
this up and seeing that you get the money for your land. 
(The witness was thereupon excused, and the committee adjourned 
until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 8, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Unrrep Srates SENATE, 


April 7, 1908. 

Meeting of Crow Indians at 7 o’clock p. m. 

Present: Lee F. Warner (clerk), Plenty Coos, James Hill, Joseph Cooper, David 
Stewart. Looks With His Ears, Big Medicine, Frank Shively, Carl Leider, Scolds the 
Bear, and George Pease. 

The CLERK. As clerk of the committee, the chairman has directed that I meet 
here with you for the purpose of going over, section by section, Senate bill No, 2963, 
relating to the opining of the Crow Reservation, and have the reporter take any sug- 
gestions which any member of the delegation wishes to make. e bill will be read 
ta English, one section at a time, and carefully interpreted by the English-speaking 

ndians. 

Mr. Sutvety. We are here to consider this bill before it passes the Senate, whereby 
we can revise and amend to the best interests of the Crow tribe as a law. 

Section 2 reads: ‘That so soon as all the lands embraced within said Crow Indian 
Reservation shall have been surveyed, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall 
cause allotments of the same to be made to all persons having tribal righte with said 
CrowIndians, who have not heretofore received allotments of land, under the provi- 
sions of the allotment laws of the United States.’’ 

After a general discussion Mr. Shively says further: There are now four or five hun- 
dred dead Indians and they selected their allotments in good faith, under the treaty 
of 1882—that is, five years before the general allotment act of 1887. The Indians had a 
council and devised this treaty of 1882, by themselves together with a Government 
official, and we wish to file this paper without saying anything further in the matter 
in connection to the dead Indians. 

Paper offered and marked. 

Beyond that statement that is simply a sample of the condition existing at that time. 
We can present more if we are calle upon, but that is what we want to put in on 
section 2, calling for persons who have the tribal righta and who have not heretofore 
received allotments under the provisions of the allotment laws of the United States. 

Have you any desire to further change any of the words of that section? 

Pienty Coos. He says that he has no desire to give away any part of the reservation 
at all; but if the reservation is to be taken, the reservation is sacred to him by reason 
that his dead are there and they remain as sacred to him as well as the remainder of 
his tribe, and by that reason, if there is any modifying to be done, all the dead Indians 
who have rights upon the Crow Rerervation since 1882—the treaty of 1882—who have 
not received allotments are to be given allotments on the same basis as those that are 
living, and this is the concise form: 

“Sxc. 2. That so soon as all the lands embraced within said Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion shall have been surveyed, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall cause allot- 
ments to be made to all persons having tribal rights with said Crow Indians, who have 
not heretofore received allotments of land, including all the Crow Indians who lived 
and died between the date of the agreement of April 11, 1882, and December 31, 1906 
the latter date indicating the finish of the Crow allotment by John K. Rankin, United 
States allotting agent.’’ 
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Section 3 is then read and freely discussed. 

Looxs Wrrse His Ears. That is the way he wants to make his statement. There 
is now existing on the Crow Reservation five separate districts, and he wishes to make 
amendment to section 3 of the bill to the extent that instead of 5,000 acres of timber 
land because all the Indians wanted 25,000 acres, by reason of the districts being 
situated far apart and they can not get their timber and lumber and wood from one 
common point and each district would want to have one place near by where they could 
select their timber for their own use for that particular district, and he wants to amend 
the bill to the extent that each district shall be given fair treatment as far as the selec- 
tion of wood for their common use. This is his concise form: 

‘‘Szec. 3: That the Secretary of the Interior may reserve such lands as he may deem 
necessary for agency, school, and religious purposes, to remain reserved as long as 
needed, and as long as agency, school, or religious institutions are maintained thereon 
for the benefit of the Indians, and in addition thereto not to exceed 5,000 acres of tim- 
ber lands for the common use of said Indians.’’ 

He wants to change that 5,000 to 25,000 acres of timber land for the common use of 
Indiana, ‘‘by reason of there being five separate districts on the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion, and each district is to control 5,000 acres of timber lands selected by the members 
of the tribe of Indians in that same district.’’ 

The CLERK. Do any of the rest wish to say anything before going to the next session? 

DaveESrewart. The Indians live upon the reservation, not in communities; they are 
living upon allotments separately and far apart from each other; but the reservation 
is divided into five districts and each district desires to have one place or two or three 
small places together in that same district wherein they can get timber and wood for 
their own use. The reservation is 80 situated that they are far apart in the matter of 
living and it would inconvenience them very greatly for them to go 75 miles to the 
mountain to get timber and logs or anything else, and that each district should have 
reserved for it a tract of land cf 5,000 acres wherein they can get the timber and wood 
and logs for their own use, convenient and adjacent to that same tract. 

The CLERK. It is now 10.30 and we have to adjourn in a few minutes fo as to be here 
to-morrow morning. Do any of you wish to make a statement in a general way upon 
the bill before you go, as you may not have a reporter when you meet the next time? 

PLENTY Coos. We have been here since 7 o’clock discussing among ourselves very 
thoroughly sections 1, 2, 3, and 4, but section 4 is not finished yet. t shows how 
big a proposition it is. It is not a very small thing in itself; it 1s a big proposition we 
are discussing for the whole tribe and we want to do it very thoroug y, and we want 
to be on record that we are doing our duty for the Crow tribe; therefore I wieh to have 
to-morrow to discuss it and finish the bill, taking the remainder of the sections that we 
have not discussed and read the bill right through to the end of it. 

The CLERK. We will now adjourn until 10 o’clock to-morrow, and I think a room 
will be provided where you can go and further discuss the bill and then make your 
report to the whole committee. 


CoMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Unrrep StTaTes SENATE, 


Apru 8, 1908. 

The committee met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Present: Senators Clapp (chairman), McCumber, Gamble, Suth- 
erland, Curtis, Brown, Dixon, and Paynter. 

The CHarmMan. Mr. Secretary, I observe that you are here, and 
Mr. Commissioner Leupp, and I think this is Mr. Dalby. 

Secretary GARFIELD. Mr. Dalby; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, it was sort of understood that this morning 
we would take up such matters as the Department or Mr. Dalby 
might care to submit, and I would suggest that you indicate the 
order in which you prefer to take them up. 

Secretary GaRFIELp. I think probably the logical order would be 
for me to make a brief statement of exactly what the Department 
has done in connection with this mvestigation. Mr. Leupp will make 
such statements as he desires to make; and Mr. Dalby is here, and 
he can give you the details of this investigation at first hand, as he 
has been the man who has been responsible for the work in the field. 

The CoarkMAN. Very well. You niay proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


‘ 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES RUDOLPH GARFIELD, SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR. 


Secretary GaRFIELD. The matter was first brought to my atten- 
tion by the President introducing me to Mrs. Grey at the White 
House, and I there talked over with her the general statement that — 
she desired to make, and the result of that conversation was that she 
afterwards prepared the written statement of charges which were 
presented at the hearing a few days ago. 

Thereafter I determined to send Mr. Dalby as the inspector to 
make this investigation. I had him meet Mrs. Grey, and they went 
over the details of the charges. I explained to Mrs. Grey who Mr. 
Dalby was. He was a man in whom | had every confidence; he had 
been my private secretary—a man who had had experience in mak- 
ing investigations both in the Civil Service Commission, where he 
originally was, in the Department of Commerce and Labor with me 
in the Bureau of Corporations. I afterwards had him appointed one 
of the special agents in the Bureau of Corporations, and from there 
I had him transferred as an Indian inspector. Mrs. Grey expressed 
herself as satisfied with the manner in which we were taking up this 
investigation, and it was agreed that she should meet Mr. Dalby on 
the Crow Reservation and proceed with the investigation along the 
lines that he and she had determined upon. 

Mr. Leupp told me of the statement made to him by Mrs. Grey 
as a portion of the charges, namely, alleging that he had been in- 
fluenced because of the fact that he had gone to the reservation under 
circumstances which Mrs. Grey felt were not proper. The moment 
Mrs. Grey had made this statement to Mr. Leupp he so advised me. 
He said, therefore, he could not personally have anything further to 
do with the investigation; that if she had these charges to make 
against him that he was as much under investigation as Mr. Reynolds 
or any other person, and he would therefore withdraw from it and 
leave the matter entirely in the hands of the Secretary. He advised 
me of this, and thereafter he had nothing to do with the investigation. 

Mr. Dalby went into the field, and he will give you a full statement 
as to what occurred there. I have it only from the reports that he 
sent me, the full report of which was included in the copy [ left with 
you several days ago ; and such other portions of that report, or 
subsequent reports, I will have filed, taking them, or copies of them, 
from the original files in the Department, and they will speak for 
themselves. 

‘That was the last that I had todo personally with this matter until I 
was in the West last summer. Mrs. Grey stated the other day in 
her testimony before the committee that I had seen the-chief of 
police at Billings and had made certain remarks to him about her 
character, and that it was under my directions that certain things 
occurred in the way of watching her there. As to that, I simp 
desire to say, as I did the other day, that there is not a word of truth 
in the statement. I had not seen the chief of police. I did not 
reach Billings until the morning of the day of the opening of the 
Huntley project. I did not see Mr. Dalby, except merely to say 
“how do you do”’ to him, until that evening, when he than made a 
report to me of the conditions. I did not even know until after that 
evening that Mrs. Grey was in Billings; and her surmises regarding 
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what she thinks was ordered done by me are based entirely upon 
suspicion, which is without foundation in fact. 

found on my desk this morning a clipping from one of the Billings 
papers, and while it is not testimony I notice that there has not been 
the nicest distinction between hearsay and original testimony, and I 
will therefore read this. It is a statement that appears in one of the 
papers of Billings [reading]: 

Briuines, Mont., April 2. 

Chief of Police Talgo, who arrested Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey in Billings, to-night 

declared as untrue her statement that Secretary Garfield had told him that she was 
a dangerous blackmailer and adventuress. 
\ Chief Talgo says he has never met Secretary Garfield, and would not know him if 

. he met him. 

\/ ILonly speak of this matter as it was one of the specific things that 
I heard Mrs. Grey say the other day when I was here. I shall not 
attempt to go into further detail with her testimony before the com- 
mittee. It will speak for itself, and the record of the Department 
as presented and the statement of Mr. Dalby, who was present during 
all these questions that arose on the reservation and during the whole 
conduct of the investigation, will be the testimony which the com- 
mittee of course will most desire to hear, because it is at first hand. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Mr. Secretary, you may have covered the 
matter before I came in, and, if-so, the question need not be answered. 
Something has been said here with reference to Mr. Dalby—that he 
was a man of no experience whatever in Indian matters; that he 
was a clerk in the office, a stenographer. Have you said anything 
about that? 

Secretary GARFIELD. I stated what his record was. He had never 
been engaged in Indian matters before, but he has been engaged in 
various other matters. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. That has been stated? 

Secretary GARFIELD. Yes; that has been stated. 

The next personal touch that I had with this matter was at Helena, 
where Mr. Dalby met me and made a further report, verbally, which 
was later incorporated in his written report, regarding the actions of 
Mrs. Grey and the conditions-on the reservation. At that time the 
question of her arrest was discussed with Judge Hunt and with the 

istrict attorney, and while it was agreed by those gentlemen present 
that the facts as presented by the inspector justified the presentation 
of the case before the grand jury or before a commissioner, I directed 
that no action of that kind be taken at that time, and that an arrest 
be not made unless Mrs. Grey continued to either violate the law or 
cause disturbance on the reservation. Mr. Dalby will give you the 
details of what occurred thereafter. They were not in my presence, 
and I hate only the record. After my return from the West these 
reports were before me, and there was likewise the report from the 
Indian Rights Association, in the form of a complaint, signed by the 
members of the association. As a result of the complaint filed by 
them, I had a hearing in my office, at which the representatives of 
the Indian Rights Association and Mr. Leupp and Mr. Brosius and 
Mr. Dalby were present, and the record of that hearing I will leave as 
an exhibit in this case. 

(The paper was marked “Exhibit J. R. G. No. 3” and appears in 
another part of this record. See p. 709 et seq.) 
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I stated in general to the Indian Rights Association that is was 
my desire that we should cooperate in all matters affecting the 
Indian; that I knew the history of their association and their 
purposes in making investigations, and that it was my desire that 
we might cooperate in such a way as to most effectively find out 
where things were wrong, and what remedies might be applied; but 
that in making these investigations and in hearing these charges I 
desired them to understand that it was idle to present mere hearsa 
or mere rumor or gossip and that I should expect them and their 

ents to deal frankly and fairly with me; that if they found any- 
thing wrong, of course I wanted to know it; that if affairs of the 
various reservations were being ill conducted, it was my desire to 
know who was at fault, and what the fact was, and that we could 
only get at those facts, if they had reports of that kind, if their agents 
were perfectly frank with my agents, and with the Department; that 
I appreciated the difficulties of any investigation of this kind, and 
that I desired in every way to be of assistance to them, but that I 
could not permit them or their agents to be upon the various reser- 
vations for the purpose of causing unnecessary disorder or trouble; 
that, in-regard to the facts as developed on the Crow Reservation, if 
they would present to me any statements or any charges based upon 
other than hearsay or mere rumor, I should, of course, be very glad 
to go into any examination or any investigation, and that if their 
attack upon the report made by Mr. Dalby was based upon facts, I 
should not, of course, deny them their request to have a further 
investigation. I told them that if Mr. Dalby had failed to get the 
truth, I wanted to know it quite as well as they, and that if the con- 
ditions on the Crow Reservation even approximated the conditions 
as alleged by Mrs. Grey and as alleged by Mr. Brosius, there was 
need of a further investigation. | 

They were unable to give me any further facts, and if you have 
occasion to read the statement made by Mr. Brosius I think you will 
probably reach the same conclusion that I did, namely, to the effect 
that it was not shown necessary to reopen this investigation on the 
Crow Reservation. I, however, did not preclude them from taking it 
up at any other time or presenting any further facts to me or to the 
Commissioner. They at that time disclaimed any relation or connec- 
tion with the charges made by Mrs. Grey or in the interest of Mrs. 
Grey or her work there. 

The record shows that in one particular point—namely, the state- 
ment made by Mr. Brosius, based upon what he claimed to be a letter 
from the missionary, Mr. Burgess—they declined to allow me to see 
that letter or in any way know what the basis of the statement made 
by Mr. Brosius was. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Secretary, that, you say, appears in the record 
“Exhibit J. R. G. No. 3?” 

Secretary GARFIELD. That occurs in the ‘‘ Exhibit J. F. G. No. 3.” 

Thereafter the grand jury was called in Montana, and the action of 
the grand jury has been presented to the committee by Mrs. Grey or 
by Mr. Dalby I have not read the statements of Mrs. Grey through 
to see what she did introduce in that regard. 

That, I think, completes the general statement that I desire to 
make regarding my personal actions in connection with this case. 
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I can only say to the committee, as I have said to Mrs. Grey pri- 
marily, and as I said to the Indian Rights Association during the 
various hearings that I have had with them, that if there is anythin 
wrong on the Crow Reservation I want to find it out; that if they ha 
any facts to present they will be most thoroughly and carefully inves- 
tigated. If there are any charges to be made against Mr. Reynolds 
or any other employee of the Department and the Bureau, if these 
charges are based upon statements that seem to have a grain of truth 
in them or are presented by persons who are responsible and are will- 
ing to back up those statements, the investigation will be made, as it 
has been made hitherto. If there are any new facts presented, they 
will be investigated in the same way. The Department has nothing 
to conceal. e records of the Bureau were open to Mrs. Grey, an 
are still open to her or to anybody who desires to make a thorough 
and fair examination or investigation of those conditions. 

I am advised by Major McLaughlin, one of the oldest inspectors in 
the Bureau, whom I sent there to go over these matters with Mr. 
Dalby, to go over his report and to go on the reservation in connection 
with the other matter concerning which he has made report, and to 
give me his opinion of conditions on the reservation and whether or 
not the investigation made by Mr. Dalby was an investigation that 
seemingly brought out the truth and the facts, that he thoroughly 
agreed with the report made by Mr. Dalby; that he found the con- 
ditions on the Crow Reservation better than they had been in many 
years, and that in his opinion no further investigation of the charges 
made could be of any benefit, either to the Indians or to the Depart- 


ment. . 

I think that is all that I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, unless there 
are some questions you desire to ask me. 

Senator Curtis. What is your practice, Mr. Secretary, with refer- 
ence to permitting oflicers of the Indian Rights Association to visit 
Indian reservations? 

Secretary GARFIELD. The practice is to-permit them to go as any 
other people would go upon the Indian reservations, so long as the 
did not cause disturbance of any kind. If a reservation is peaceful, 
and the Indians are leading their ordinary lives, there is not the 
slightest question. The Indian Rights Association officers go there, 
and it is the purpose of the Department to give them every facility 
to find out what the conditions on the reservation are. 

Senator Curtis. Do you know anything about representatives of 
the Indian Rights Association being prohibited from going on the 
reservations and investigating these things? 

Secretary GARFIELD. i have only the record of the action taken by 
Mr. Miller, who was in charge of the reservation at the time, in the 
absence of the agent, Major Reynolds, in Helena, at a meeting of the 
grand jury, and that record speaks for itself. 

Senator Curtis. How about Mr. Brosius—was he prohibited from 
making an investigation ? 

Secretary GARFIELD. He was not. Mr. Dalby will give you the 
facts. I am speaking here from hearsay. He was not prohibited 
by me. 

* Senator Curtis. What I mean and what I want to find out is, is it 
the practice of your office to permit representatives of this association 
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to make any reasonable investigation they may desire upon Indian 
reservations ? 

Secretary GARFIELD. It is. I understand that it has been the 
ractice of the Department, and it still is under my administration. 
have stated to these gentlemen at different times, and to their repre- 

sentatives, that if the conditions on the reservations were such as to 
make it injurious for the Indians to have any persons conducting an 
independent investigation on any subject, I should deal with that 
condition as the occasion required; but that the general rule would 
be that they coul’ go without let or hindrance, and that, moreover 
our officers would give them every facility as long as they conducted 
themselves properly and in a reasonable manner. 

Senator T1s. I understood you to say in your statement that 
' you took no action while in Billings to have the police or any other 
person watch or follow Mrs. Grey, and had no conversation with any- 
one with reference to her that day; is that true? 

Secretary GARFIELD. I took no action whatever about it. The 
only conversation I had about Mrs. Grey was the report Mr. Dalby 
made to me at the end of the day. | 

Senator Curtis. That is, that night, I understand? 

Secretary GARFIELD. Yes; in the afternoon, rather. 

Senator DIXON. Did you at Billings, Mr. Secretary, have anybody 
shadow Mrs. Grey so as to prevent her going down to the opening of 
the Huntley project? 

Secretary GARFIELD. No, sir. 

Bipenator Dixon. Were you aware at that time that she was in 

LUNs 

Secretary GARFIELD. No, sir; not until in the afternoon. 

Senator Drxon. Until after you had returned from the Huntley 
roject 
P retary GARFIELD. Yes, sir; not until after I had returned from 
the Huntley project. 

The CHarrMANn. Mr. Sniffen, if you have any question that you 
would like Secretary Garfield to answer, you may submit it to the 
committee. 

Mr. Snirren. I should like to ask Mr. Secretary Garfield if the 
conditions on the Crow Reservation at the time of my attempt to go 
there were such as to preclude any independent investigation? 

The CHairMaNn. Mr. Secretary, you have heard the question and 
you may regard it as the question of the committee. | 

Secretary GARFIELD. I should prefer that the answer to that ques- 
tion be made either by Major Reynolds or Mr. Dalby. I have no 
personal knowledge of the conditions on the reservation at that time 
other than those shown by the reports made. 

The CuairmMan. Any further questions? 

Mr. SnirFEN. Mr. Secretary Garfield states that he would investi- 
gate any charges or statements that we might present regarding the 
conditions on the reservation. I would like to know if there is any 
way by which we can get those charges or accurate knowledge as to 
those conditions without having access to the reservation itself? 

The CHAIRMAN. You may regard the question as the question of 
the committee. 

Secretary GARFIELD. If Mr. Sniffen will recall, I qualified the state- 
ment regarding the investigation of charges, basing them, first, upon 
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whether or not there was a prima facie case or presumption that 
the charges were based upon facts, and, second, that they were pre- 
sented by a responsible person. 

In answer to his question as regards this particular reservation, if 
the stenographer will kindly read me that question I will answer it. 

(The question was repeated.) 

Secretary GARFIELD. I should say that access to the reservation 
would be advisable as well as necessary. 

The CHarRMAN. Any further questions, Mr. Sniffen? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. I think that is all. 

The CuarkMaNn. Mrs. Grey, have you any questions you desire to 
submit? If you have, you may submit them to the committee. 

Mrs. Grey. Since this newspaper clipping has been introduced, I 
should like to ask what paper that was taken from. 

The CHarkMAN. You may consider that as an inquiry of the com- 
mittee, and answer it, if you know. 

Secretary GARFIELD. The heading as given to me by the clipping 
is the Albuquerque Morning Journal of April 3, 1908, and seems to 
be a telegram from Billings, Mont. 

Mrs. Grey. You do not know what paper it comes from in Billings? 

Secretary GARFIELD. I do not. I do not know that it comes from 
a Billings paper; it is simply a telegraphic statement which appears 
in the Albuquerque Morning Journal. 

The CHarrMAN. Is there any other question you would like to ask 
Secretary Garfield? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. Secretary Garfield says he did not at any time 
make any personal remarks about me. ill you ask him if he said 
before the Indian Rights Association committee that I was an adven- 
turess or if he did not? 

The CHarirnMAN. Mr. Secretary, you have heard the question, and 
you may consider it as the inquiry of the committee and may answer 
it 


Secretary GARFIELD. The record which I have presented to the 
committee will show every remark that I made about Mrs. Grey. 
It will speak for itself. I do not recall the different statements made 
at that time. The record will indicate them. 

The CHarRMAN. In the record, you mean? 

Secretary GARFIELD. Of the hearing. 

The CHarrman. In Exhibit 3? 

Secretary GARFIELD. Yes, sir. 

I notice in a statement made by Mrs. Grey that there has been 
some question about her connection with the Chicago Record-Her- 
ald, and I desire to submit here a telegram received from Mr. Dalby 
as the result of her first arrest, and the letters I received and sent 
thereafter in connection with that telegram. I received a telegram 
from Inspector Dalby dated June 3, 1907, which reads as follows: 


Crow Aacency, Monrt., June 8, 1907. 
GARFIELD, Secretary Interior, Washington, D. C.: . 

I permitted Helen Price Grey to return to this reservation on May 24 to consult 
with the Indians and submit to me the names of those who could testify to facta 
tending to establish the charges which she made to the President and to represent 
the Indians if they desired in bringing forward evidence before me. She has failed 
to present the names of any witnesses, although I have twice extended the time 
given her for that purpose. Discovering her manifest bad faith and evident intention 
to impede and delay the investigation and to produce trouble, if possible, I, on 
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Thursday night at Lodgegrass, advised the Indians in her presence to withdraw 
their case from her, assuring them that I would investigate all their grievances with- 
out help from her and without expense to them. On yesterday I met them again 
at Lodgegrass, at their request, and they informed me that they had decided to 
take my advice and withdraw from Mrs. Grey. At their request I agreed that she 
should be permitted to leave the reservation without compulsion and be secured 
against molestation or indignity. This afternoon at Lodgegrass I was forced to 
arrest her under authority of section 2111, Revised Statutes, for attempting to incite 
the Indians to violence. Before arresting her I again in the presence of all her fol- 
lowers offered to permit her to go off the reservation without compulsion, but she 
refused. She resisted arrest at the same time, trying in every way to incite the Indians 
to violence in her behalf. I have brought her here under arrest without the use of 
any unnecessary force and have shown her every consideration which her conduct 
under the circumstances permitted and have made her as comfortable as the avail- 
able accommodations made possible. I shall conduct her out of the reservation 
to-morrow and forbid her to return. If deemed necessary, telegraph me authority 
under section 2149, Revised Statutes. I report the facts thus fully in anticipation 
of inquiries from the press, as she will undoubtedly attempt to publish sensational 
stories without regard to their truth. 
Dasy, Indtan Inspector. 


Upon receiving this telegram I sent a letter, of which the following 
is a copy, to Mr. William E. Curtis, of the Chicago Record Herald: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 4, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Curtis: I inclose a copy of a telegram which has been received from 
the special inspector who is investigating the charges made by Mrs. Grey relative to 
the Crow Indian Reservation. This morning I have a telegram stating that he has 
had her removed from the reservation. I send you this so that you may advise Mr. 
Noyes of the Department’s side of this unfortunate controversy. Will you please 
use the telegram impersonally? I have not had time this morning to dictate a state- 
ment. When Mrs. Grey left here she expressed herself as entirely satisfied with 
the action taken by the Department. She went over the matter fully with Mr. Dalby 
before he left, and I am at a loss to understand why she should have gotten into the 
present difficulties. 
Very truly, yours, James RupouipH GARFIELD, 
Secretary. 
Mr. Wurm E. Curns, 
Chicago Record Herald, Home Life Building, Washington, D. C. 


When I have a full written report I will see you about it. 


In answer to this Mr. Curtis, a few days later, sent to my office, or 
brought in—I imagine that I brought it in, because I find no reply— 
the following letter, which is signed by Frank B. Noyes. 

Senator Dixon. Who is Frank B. N oyes? 

Secretary GARFIELD. He is the editor and publisher of the Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

This letter is under date of June 7, 1907, and reads as follows: 


[The Chicago Record-Herald, Frank B. Noyes, editor and publisher.} 


Cricaao, June 7, 1907. 
Mr. Wruuiam E. Curtis, 
Home Infe Building, Washington, D. C. - 

My Dgar Mr. Curtis: I return herewith Secretary Garfield’s letter and its inclos- 
ures. I should be glad if you would assure Secretary Garfield that I know nothing 
of and consequently have no personal interest in Mrs. Grey or her controversy. 

Mr. McAuliff tells me that during his absence the city editor was told by Mrs. Grey 
that she would have a great news story to give out from Washington and that he gave 
the letters to you and Mr. Sumner Curtis. That is the extent of the connection of 
the ’ Record-Herald with Mrs. Grey. ‘She was in no wise a correspondent of the Record- 

erald. 

I inclose also a dispatch that Mrs. Grey attempted to file to us but which we directed 
to be sent by mail. , 

Yours, sincerely, 
Franx B. Noysgs. 
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Senator Drxon. Is that a copy of that dispatch there? 
Secretary GARFIELD. Yes. is was addressed to the Bee, and. 
reads as follows: — 


(Special telegram ] 


PaRkmaN, Wyo., June 4, 1907. 
Brz, Omaha: | 
Garfield’s private secretary killing investigation; refuses Indians time to bring in 
witnesses; allows an interpreter to agent and one to Indians, but says “I will myself 
decide which interpretation is correct;’’ is in constant council with accused men. I 
am arrested when I come at appointed time with Indians to begin charges; taken off 
reserve, although he gave me authority to help Indians; called headman G. D. Laird, 
when he repeated Henry’s cattle are on my allotment. I can get no use of it or no pay 
for it. Why don’t you come and see headman? Asked Dalby; refused to go. Indians 
say no authority ever given Edwards to alter treaty as Senate reports over for ceding 
land to Government. Dalby tells them to go home and stop talking or he will put 
them in penitentiary for making false statements. Indians afraid; re to talk, but 
in secret council insist that all charges made could be proven if Dalby would allow 
witnesses; called Dalby; using agent’s friends only in his investigation. 
HELEN GREY. 


In connection with the inquiry of Mrs. Grey, whether I had ever 
called her an adventuress, I would say that the President received a 
letter from Miss Marjorie Ellen Watmough on October 26, 1907, 
which reads as follows: 


To the PRESIDENT. 


Sir: Asone interested in just treatment of the Indian, and of those who are trying 
to advance his civilization, I would respectfully request your personal consideration 
of the Crow Indian Reservation question. This is at present pending before the hon- 
orable Secretary of the Interior. There is a feature of this case which would seem to 
me especially calculated to impress unfavorably the public mind when its details 
become known. It is the prosecution by the Government of Mrs. H. P. Gray ona 
criminal charge. Her offense, if any exist, would appear to be technical rather than 
moral, and in what she has done, whether technically at fault or not, she seems to 
have been actuated by a desire to protect the Indian from real or supposed wrong. 

Inspector Dalby, I am informed, has denied the fact of Mrs. Gray’s newspaper con- 
nection. But this, as well as her good personal character, is testified to by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, of the juvenile court of Denver, Colo. 

Respectfully, 
Maryorre ELLEN WaTMOUGH, 
1316 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
OcroBER 26, 1907. 


That letter was forwarded from the White House to my office, and 
a letter, of which the following is a copy, was sent to Miss Marjorie 
Ellen Watmough: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
_ Washington, November 8, 1907. 
Dear Mapam: Your letter of October 26 to the President has been referred to me. 
The case of Mrs. Grey is in the hands of the Department of Justice, and is now await- 
ing action of the grand jury shortly to be convened in Helena, Mont. 
am not aware of any communication having been received from Judge Lindsey in 
regard to Mrs. Grey’s personal character. I should, of course, be very glad to consider 
and place on file with the other papers in the case any testimonial which Judge Lind- 
sey may care to present in respect to Mrs. Grey's character. 
ery respectfully, 
James RupouPH GARFIELD, 
Secretary. 
Miss Mansorige ELLEN Watmouau, 
1816 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thereafter I receiyed another letter from Miss Marjorie Ellen 
Watmough which had in it an extract, copied in Miss Watmough’s 
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own handwriting, of what purported to be a statement of Judge 
Lindsey regarding Mrs. Grey, but as in that letter Miss Watmough 
said it could not be placed on file, as Judge Lindsey would not permit 
_ it to be used, I sent the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, November 15, 1907. 
Dear Mapam: I have your letter of November 11. As you write that your letter 
can not be placed on the files of the Department, I return it herewith, as I can not 
use it officially. 
Very respectfully, James RupDoLPH GARFIELD, 
Secretary. 
Marsorig ELLEN WatTmouGn, 
1316 Spruce street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I do not recall the contents of that letter, except that it was a gen- 
eral statement about Mrs. Grey. 
In answer to that letter Miss Watmough wrote me as follows: 


The honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Str: In your recent reply to my letter in which I stated Judge Lindsey’s testimony 
to the good character of Mrs. H. P. Grey, whom you aim to imprison, you seem to con- 
firm, by your silence on that point, the report that came to me that you regarded her as 
an ‘‘adventuress.’’ If this surmise is correct, will you kindly tell me pour reason for 
thinking so hardly of Mrs. Grey, and the source of your information? This question I 
ask with great respect toward you; and I trust you may feel that justice to a lady whom 
your act has placed in an extremely perilous position, and to whose good c ter 
stronger and stronger testimony is coming in, requires a response. 
Respectfully, 
(Miss) Marsonig ELLEN WaTMOUGH. 
1316 Spruce Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
November 28, 1907. 


I answered that letter as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, November 26, 1907. 
My Dear Miss WatmoucH: 

I have your letter of the 23d. I confess I do not understand how you should draw . 
the conclusion from my previous letter that I regarded Mrs. Grey as an ‘‘adventuress.”’ 
I simply declined fo accept the portion of Judge Lindsey’s letter that you wrote me, for 
the reason that you said it was confidential and could not be placed upon the files. 

Mrs. Grey was arrested for dealing with the Indians in such manner as to render 
herself liable to prosecution for violation of a statute. Any question regarding her 

rivate life is not involved in the issue, nor am I in any way interested in nor making 
inquiry regarding it. 
ery truly, yours, JaMes Rupo.PxH GARFIELD, 
Secretary 
Miss Manyorig ELLEN WaTMOUGH, 
1816 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


And I can say further in regard to this matter that I have not been 
making any inquiry regarding Mrs. Grey’s personal character. 

That is all I desire to say now. 

The CHarrMAN. I think, Mr. Leupp, you may proceed now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS E. LEUPP, COMMISSIONER OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS—Resumed. 


Mr. Leupp. I have been obliged, owing to pressure of other duties 
of the Office, to go very hastily over this accumulated testimony. 
But first I should’ like to call attention to the statements made on 
pages 27 and 28 of the pamphlet; that is, in the testimony of April 1, 
1908. | 
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After referring to the statement that Mrs. Grey had charged Sec- 
retary Garfield with ‘‘everything that it was possible to charge him 
with,” Senator Dixon asked the question: 


Senator Dixon. You charged Mr. Leupp with prevarication also? , 

Mrs. Grey. Or absolute foolishness; I don’t know which; he can have his choice. 
A man who will eay that the Indian takes to sugar-beet raising as a German takes to 
science or an Italian to art, you know it 1s absolutely absurd. 

Senator Dixon. Did you or not, in these newspaper articles printed in the Billings 
Inquirer, charge Commissioner Leupp with lying? 

. Grey. I do not know whether I did or not; I charged him with most every- 
thing on earth. 

Senator Dixon. Did you charge him with being financially interested in this matter? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know whether I did or not. The fact is I never read those 
things after they were written. 

Senator Dixon. But you wrote them? 

Mrs. Grey. I wrote them: yes. - 

Senator Dixon. You charged the Commissioner with being interested in the Lincoln 
Townsite Company, did you not? 

Mrs. GREY. Vee It is funny you never heard of that. 

Senator Dixon. Did you not charge him with being interested in the Lincoln Town- 
site Company? 

Mrs. Grey. If you want tosay I did, Idid. I donot know whetherI didornot. I 
do not know whether he is or not. 


Then at a later point, while referring to me, the following appears: 


Senator Dixon. I am asking yu now what was the gist of your charges against him? 

Mrs. GREY. Just exactly as I have stated. He came to the Crow Agency in a pri- 
vate car of the Burlington Railroad with the general superintendent of that road, and 
the car was switched off to the Crow Agency with the general superintendent, Mr. Gil- 
lette, who was a member of the Lincoln Townsite Company. 

Senator Dixon. Did you charge him in these articles with being financially inter- 
ested in the Lincoln Townsite Company? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know that he is. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Do you know whether or not he is? 

Mrs. Grey. I say Ido not know. He was very closely connected with them. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. But you have made the charge. Do you know anything 
about it , 

Mrs. Grey. I say he probably was, and if he was not he was scarcely the man to 
protect these Indians against those people. I think I remember saying that if he 
came there s0 closely associated with them, and so indebted to them, he was not the 
man to protect the Indians against those people. 

Senator Dixon. Did he come to Billings in a private car? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; he did not say it was not so. He came with Mr. Gillette, and the 
car was switched off there. ° 

Senator Dixon. He tells me differently now. 

Mrs. Grey. He told me at the time that he did, and he did. 

Senator Dixon. No matter what he says now? 

Mrs. Grey. He told me he did; he never denied it. 

Senator Dixon. He will be the best evidence as to that. 

Senator Paynter. Do you mean he told you that he did, or that in talking about it 
you said he did and he did not deny it? 

Mrs. GREY. When I made the statement, his reply was just what I have said—‘‘I can 
prove by Mr. Curtis that I paid my fare.”’ That was his reply to the whole thing. Just 
as he said when he was here a moment ago. 


In the first place, I did not come to the reservation in anybody’s 
private car, but in a very. ordinary and pretty old sleeper of the Pull- 
man Company. I did not say to Mrs. Grey ‘‘I can prove by Mr. Cur- 
tis that I paid my fare,’”’ because I do not pay my fare in most of the 
traveling that I do, and Mr. Curtis would have no means of knowing 
whether I paid my fare or not; that time I got my ticket at Denver 
straight through to the Crow Agency, and here are the proofs of it 
: {holding out papers]. 

~ 


™ 
“a, 
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The CHarrMANn. Will you pass those to the stenographer, so they 
may be marked ? 

Mr. Leupp. Certainly. 

The papers were identified and marked ‘Exhibit F. E. L. No. 4,” 
and appear in another part of this record. (See p. 592.) 

Mr. Leupp. Here is the coupon from my order, the transportation 
order from the Department, and attached here is the receipt of the 
company for the fare after it had been collected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would it not be well, Mr. Commissioner, at this 

oint to state the method of securing and paying for transportation 
in the service? 

Mr. Leupp. We have a large transportation request, as it is called, 
which is signed by the Secretary of the Interior and is countersigned by 
me—that 1s, for the traveling of any of the persons who go on my 
orders. The request is simply upon a certain railroad company, the 
name of the railroad blank, that the transportation be issued to 
blank persons, who have blank pounds of baggage, and so on; and 
then attached to that, with simply a perforation between, is a coupon 
on which I receipt—l receipt on the main paper and then I receipt 
on the coupon—and I send the coupon back to the Office, so that it 
shall be there when the bill comes in. Then the railroad company 
takes this transportation request and treats it practically as cash; 
the agent turns it in with his cash receipts, marking on it the number 
of the ticket issued by him, and of course that tallies with the con- 
ductor’s record when he takes up the ticket. 

And in this case I have simply returned this coupon to the Office, 
by which, when the original transportation request came in with the 
bill, it was checked up and the bill was paid, and here is the company’s 
receipt [indicating]. 

The CuHarrMan. The Department pays the railroad for all trans- 
portation ? 

Mr. Leupp. Yes, sir. In 1905 I went over that strip of road 
twice; once coming up from Denver to the Crow Agency and the 
second time going from some point on the road, somewhere in 
Nebraska—TI forget the name now—up to Billings, where I was to 
take a Northern Pacific train. 

When I was talking to Mrs. Grey—I presume I know what gave 
her this idea that I stated ‘“‘I can prove by Mr. Curtis that I paid 
my fare,’ but what I said was, ‘‘I remember Mr. Curtis being with 
me on that car,” for, as I said the other day, we tossed a cent to 
see which would take the upper berth. I looked back over the 
record, and I have found that Mr. Curtis was with me on my second 
trip, and it was then that we had this toss up with the cent. The 
first trip I recall being with the agent. Major Reynolds got aboard 
somewhere down the road on the night before I reached the Crow 
Agency and rode with me up to the agency; he occupied another 
berth in the same car, I believe; at any rate he was on the train, 
and I do not recall whether he pot off at the agency or not. My 
impression is that he did. But he was obliged at that time, as he 
told me, to go to Forsyth or Helena—Helena, I think it was—to 
attend a liquor case, so that he was unable to show me the usual 
courtesies extended by agents when the Commissioner visits them. 
’ I remained at his house the first night. I had passed that day in 
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visiting Fort Custer, the old fort, which was then in process of being 
dismantled, and in going to one or two places around the neighbor- 
hood; and then in the afternoon—and this is probably what Mrs. Grey 
ot hold of as another feature of it—in the afternoon I was invited 
y Mr. Gillette, I think his name was, the superintendent of the 


- road—TI had never met him before, but he was at the station in a 


rivate car—and Mr. Harding, S. H. Hardin , of whom I will speak 
ater, had expressed a desire for me to go down and see his ranch 
house. and see something of the road on the way down. I went 
with Mr. Harding in Mr. Gillette’s car to visit Mr. Harding’s ranch. 
I do not remember whether it was attached to a regular train or 
whether we had a locomotive only; but we stopped, I remember, 
at Lodgegrass, and visited the mission there, and went around and 
saw the places where the Indians had their meetings, etc., those who 
were under the Baptist Mission. 

I went on to the Harding ranch, dined there, and spent the evening, 
then returned on this same car, sleeping, I think, on the road. The 
visit to Mr. Harding’s ranch was one that I had promised him to make 
long ago. He had described to me his house and some of the methods 
he used there in business. 

I observe in another part of the testimony: where it speaks of a con- 
siderable body of capitalists going down. I do not know how man 
capitalists there were there. Mr. Harding, Mr. Gillette, and myself 
were all I saw onthecar. I amnota heavy capitalist; I am comfort- 
ably fixed in this world’s goods. Mr. Harding, I take it, is a very 
well-to-do man; he is a large cattle owner up there. And Mr. Gillette, 
I know nothing about his circumstances. He may be or may not be a 
rich man. 

The CuarrMan. When was this trip that you are referring to? 

Mr. Leupp. This was on the 17th of July, 1905. My extreme inti- 
macy and friendship and favoritism to these gentlemen will be shown 
by the fact that upon meeting Mrs. Harding for the first time at the 
ranch house one of her jocular greetings was: ‘‘ Well, you are the man 
who has taken away my husband’s contract.” I said: ‘‘ How is that?” 
She said: ‘“‘Mr. Harding has been contracting for some years to kee 
cattle on the reservation and you have awarded that contract this 
time to some other man.” I[ said: “‘ You will have to excuse me from 
any complicity in that conspiracy against your husband.”’ 

simply mention that to show that as regards Mr. Harding’s ordi- 
nary business affairs I had no knowledge whatever. I inquired of Mr. 
Harding then, and-I think I inquired at the agency afterwards, about 
how Mr. Harding had lost his pasturing or grazing contract, and was 
told that it was simply a case of the other man giving more money. 
And Mr. Harding himself afterwards was laughing with me about 1t. 
He said: “I bear you no grudge; it was a Fair award, and there is 
nothing further to be said about it.” | 

Now, as to my knowledge of Mr. Harding and other gentlemen con- 
nected, as Mrs. Grey says, with this town-site company, which I 
never heard of until she mentioned it. The first time I saw Mr. Hard- 
ing he came to me with a note of introduction from the President, 
asking me to please go into the matter that Mr. Harding had been 
talking to the President about and report to the President. Mr. 
Harding went on to tell me that he had a great desire, with a body 
_ of capitalists whom he represented, to establish a sugar-beet industry 
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or plant somewhere on the Crow Reservation and a factory just on 
the edge of it. I think this factory was to be at Ranchester, where 
his home was, or somewhere near there in easy reach. I asked him 
several questions about it, and he said what they would want would 
be a twenty-five-year lease, because for any shorter time they would 
not be able to put the amount of money which they had need of into 
the project. I told him that that was the very first obstacle in the 
way of doing anything. I said that the law now prohibits the making 
of farm leases for more than five years. ‘‘Well,’ he said, ‘‘couldn’t 
we get a law passed that would permit it?’ I said, ‘‘If Congress 
wishes it, certainly. I have myself for many years been an advocate 
of longer leases in those Gases where it seems wise to the Department 
to let the Indians make longer leases.”” But I asked what was in this 
project, and he went on to tell me that the desire was to lease a large 
amount of land, some 20,000 acres or so, about 10,000 of it, I think, 
not now actually under irrigation or developed and the rest irrigated 
land, including both tribal land and allotted land. I said, ‘‘ You 
understand, of course, that the Department makes no leases for 
allotted Indians; all that it does is to approve or disapprove leases 
which are sent in.”’ Hesaid, ‘“‘Yes;’” he understood that, but he had an 
idea that when the Indians came to understand this plan they would 
like it. Then he went on and talked to me about Indians and sugar- 
beet raising. 

I have here among my papers the reports or extracts from the 
reports of our supervisor of Indian employment, which go to show 
that so far from being ridiculous, the Indians take to beet farming; 
‘that we started with a very few Indians in 1905 and reached some 604 
Indians, and by the time this report was made probably a good many 
more had been interested; that is, in July, 1907—a pretty good mise 
in two years. These Indians have been employed in this very kind 
of farming which Mrs. Grey says they are not adapted for, and their 
gross earnings for last spring's work was $28,000, which they carried 
away in their pockets, all except what they spent for their board. 
| We find that wherever the beet raisers have had an opportunity to 
employ Indian labor they have seized it eagerly; that the Indians 
have made as good a record in that work as white men, and that they 
have asked for more the next year. Take Fort Belknap, for example. 
The Indians there have made a regular annual exodus to Canada for 
the purpose of working in the Canadian beet fields—a very extraor- 
dinary fact, if the Indians are not adapted to that kind of work. It 
became so large an affair to handle, and it got the Indians into such a 
wandering way, going off, that the agent at Fort Belknap himself 
came in afterwards and asked if we could not consider a proposition 
from some capitalists to put up a beet-sugar factory on the edge of 
that reservation, and I said I would be very glad to consider any pro- 
posal that they had. When they turned it in it was thoroughly exam- 
ined, and then a clause was inserted in the Indian appropriation bill, 
on which this committee acted, permitting an increase of the lease 
term to ten yeats, not twenty. 

I told Mr. Harding at the time that Congress was very conservative 
about these things, and rightly so, and if he would make this a ten- 
year period he would do better. He said that the people who were 
interested in this matter with him he did not believe would consent to 
put so large an amount of capital up for building the factory and the 
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establishment of the extra irrigation, etc., necessary on any shorter 
term than twenty years at the inside. So I framed a paragraph, 
which I think the chairman will remember—and I feel pretty sure that 
Senator Sutherland will remember it also, both of them having been 
here at the time—which merely gave the Secretary of the Interior 
permission to lease tribal lands for twenty years, and authorized the 
same term to Indian allottees anywhere where beet raising or any 
similar mode of farming that required rotation of crops was feasible. 
No provisions were made as to the amount that should be charged as 
rental, or any other particulars. That was left to the Department 
to settle. These gentlemen stated that they wanted to take the 
10,000 acres which were under cultivation and improve the irrigation 
system there and take that which was not under cultivation and 
reduce it to cultivation and put‘in their own irrigation system. All 
this was to revert to the Indians at the end of the lease. 

I inquired of a number of Members of Congress and western men 
whom I met here in the city, whenever I got a chance to inquire of 
them, what was the effect of beet raising on the lands used, and they 
said, as.it requires a constant rotation, it has most excellent effects; 
it keeps the soil stirred up, and the nitrates are returned to it from 
the toppings. Then I went to the Department of Agriculture and 
talked to some of the people over there with reference to it. They 
appeared to believe the same way. But I said to.the Secretary, 

r. Hitchcock: “If these gentlemen come to me with any proposi- 
tion of this kind, you are an experienced business man and a success- 
ful one, and there are some questions I would rather have you settle 
with them than settle them myself, because you could probably see 
certain points which I could not.’”’ So when the gentlemen came 
forward-with a written proposal, I asked them to see the Secreta 
first, which they did. the Secretary was very much impressed with 
the idea, and told them that he would consider it on my recom- 
mendation. At a later stage I recommended to him that before 
taking any steps we have a competent agriculturist visit the various 
beet-raising districts and beet-sugar-producing places, and then go 
up to the Grow Agency and see whether the representations made 
by these gentlemen as to the quality of the soil, the climatic con- 
ditions, and the value of the work as an educator for the Indians was 
true. The Secretary sent Mr. Levi Chubbuck, his special inspector 
of agriculture, who went out and visited Utah and Colorado—I 
do not know whether he went into any other States or not. He 
inspected the beet industries, satisfied himself as to how the matter 
was handled, and then went to the Crow Reservation and looked 
that over, and made a favorable report—his one point being that 
the amount charged for the leases should be enough to make an ade- 

uate return to the Indians, which, of course, the Secretary of the 
nterior would naturally look out for. 

The matter ended there, as far as Washington was concerned. It 
was in April, 1905, that I had all my conferences with Mr. Harding 
and when the Secretary took up the matter. I did not see Mr. Hard- 
ing again, if I remember rightly, until I was passing through Chicago 
one Sunday. I came upon him at my hotel, and with him was Mr. 
Holdredge; I think he 1s the general manager, although I would not 
be certain about that, of the Burlington Railroad; but his family aed 
my wife’s family had been friends in past years. J had never met Mr. 
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Holdredge until 1903 or 1904, when I was out doing newspaper work 
in the West, and when I had occasion to go to him for some informa- 
tion, and we discovered that we were interested in that way. 

I think Mr. Holdredge and Mr. Harding were together, and, if I am 
not mistaken, Mr. Hayward Leavitt, of Omaha. Mr. Leavitt was a 
member of a family with whom I was a playmate as a child. I met 
these gentlemen just about lunch time, and we took lunch together. 
Mr. Harding brought up the question of the beet proposition, and I 
asked Mr. Leavitt: ‘“‘Aren’t you yourself a beet-sugarraiser or manu-, 
facturer?”’ He said he was interested in the beet-sugar industry, 
and would be very glad to give me any information that he could. 
I talked with them all, but T understood that these gentlemen were_, 
interested in the matter purely from a financial point of view, whereas 
I was interested in it on the Indian side. The question then came 
up why they wished to lease a certain area which they had decribed—- | 
why they wished to have the leases cover this particular tract. Mr. | 
Harding promptly said it was because the railroad facilities there 
were ample for getting the cope in and the products out, and all 
that, and Mr. Holdredge said, ‘‘That is where my interest comes in; 
I should like to see that country developed in that way, for the pur- 
pose of getting business for our railroad.” I said, ‘‘Of course, 
that is a matter that I am interested in; my interest is the interest of 
the Indians solely.’’ These gentlemen perfectly understood my posi- 
tion; and when I met Mr. Harding up at the Crow Agency he said 
that the one reason why I ought to run down to his ranch and back 
again was that we would pase through a part of the country that he 
believed they could raise beets on. I said, ‘You appreciate the fact 
that I am not a practical agriculturist; all I can do 1s to consult with 
persons who know more about it than I do.’”’ He said, ‘‘Yes; but I 
would like to have you see the country.” So we went there. We 
returned on the morning of the 18th. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Commissioner, in connection with this matter, 
would you not like to submit that statement that you have prepared 
there? 

Mr. Leupp. These extracts? Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You may have them marked. 

The papers were identified and marked ‘‘Exhibit F. E. L., No. 5,” 
and appear in another part of this record. (See pp. 593-595.) 

Senator SUTHERLAND. These are extracts, as I understand it, tend- 
ing to show the adaptability of the Indians for beet-sugar farming ? 

Mr. Leupp. Yes, sir. I will say in presenting these that the reason 
I thought them rather strong was that there is nothing philanthropic 
in this employment-bureau arrangement, except as there may be 
philanthropy in any ordinary employment bureau in the city of Wash- 
ington. Ihave appointed a man; who is himself part Indian, to find 
places where Indians can be employed, and he makes these deals on a 

lain, flat, dollars-and-cents basis. When an employer wants some 

ndians and is willing to pay what seems to be a good rate of wages, 
Mr. Dagenett goes to the Indians and sees how many are willing to 
take the job. Af they are willing, he looks out for their transportation, 
and sees that they are paid on pay day, and looks out for the com- 
mnissary, etc. 

So that it seemed to me that I could not have any stronger evidence 
of the adaptability of these Indians than the fact that they are 
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CHAIRMAN. Is not the Indian, after all, a good deal like the 

nan in this respect, that if he feels that he 1s working his own 
nd is getting the entire profit from the operation, that he will 

ter work; that he will be educated along broader and better 
‘nan if he is employed by the day? — 

Leupp. Yes, sir, y think so; but the point is this: There are 
sratively few—taking our whole body of reservation Indians— 
are comparatively few of them who are able to do that kind 
ng. Perhaps you could count on the fingers of your two hands 

‘vv reservation those who have made any considerable headway 
» left entirely to themselves. But one provision in this Harding 
.osal was that every Indian should reserve 20 acres of his allot- 
t for his own cultivation, and, if he preferred to do business there 
inimself on that, he should be allowed to do it. But 20 acres 
er intensive cultivation is about as much as one person can take 

- of—one white man, even as well advanced as the white man is. 

.cnator SUTHERLAND. We have white families in Utah cultivat- 

. 10 acres and making a very good living out of it. 

air. Lever. Yes, sir; that can be done. 

Senator PAYNTER. Well, is Frank Shively capable of taking care - 

his interests? 

Mr. Leupp. I should think that he was, from what I have heard 

um. 

Senator Paynter. He has been here several days, and I was curious 

> know what your opinion is of a man like Frank Shively. 

Mr. Leupp. y, I am always anxious to get such people off the 
"ndian roll and put them where they belong, a8 full citizens of the 
"nited States, as free to act as anybody else. That has been the 
whole aim of my policy from beginning to end. 

Now, I will simply refer to those members of this committee past 
and present, who were here during the spring of 1906, for their recol- 
section of what Mrs.Grey,I think, has referred to as my ‘“‘lobbying”’ 
on this permissive item. I made a very distinct statement to the 
committee of what the item was, and what was behind it, and if I 
remember rightly the bulk of the committee were entirely favorable 
to my view. 

The CHarrMan. I do not understand that Mrs. Grey makes any 
complaint of your lobbying. 

. Leupp. Well, perhaps—— 

The CHAIRMAN. ifshe does, I want to go on record as controverting 
any suggestion of that kind. 

Mrs. REY. I have made no such statement. I only referred to his 
own statement where he said he had worked for two years to get this 
bill through Congress. 

Mr. Leupp. It was probably in the Billings Inquirer; and if I remem- 
ber rightly this matter of the Billings articles was called up here, and I 
thought it was a legitimate subject of inquiry. 

The committee know perfectly well what I did, and the members of 
the House committee will bear the same testimony, I am entirely 
sure. At the time I said to Mr. Harding, “I am unwilling to go into 
this thing first on any single reservation basis; I would rather make a 
general permissive clause, that can be taken advantage of wherever 
we have such reservations.””’ And I remember mentioning at the time 
& project that was tentatively in my mind of establishing a dairy 
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industry in Oregon, very near our Klamath Reservation. I had met 
some people who would talk business about that, and went over it 
with them quite seriously with a view to having the Klamath Indians 
take up the dairy industry and have the dairy products turned into 
marketable articles right close by the reservation. It was all part of 
the general plan I follow of not letting our Indians drift, but trying to 
get them to take up a definite programme for the utilization of what 
they had. 

ow, unless somebody wishes to ask me some questions, I will pass 
from the sugar-beet to the town-site matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any Senator at this time want to take up the 
sugar matter any further! 

nator SUTHERLAND. I would like to ask just one question about 
that. Have'any of the lands been leased for that purpose ? 

Mr. Leupp. No, sir. You mean on the Crow Reservation? 

Senator SUTHERLAND, On any reservation. 

Mr. Leupp. I suppose at Belknap there has been quite a large 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Indian allotments? 

Mr. Leupp. No. There are no allotted Indians; these are tribal 
ands. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Have you leased any Indian allotments 
anywhere for that purpose? 

Mr. Leupp. No, not to my knowledge, because it would be quite 
out of the question to lease them for five years. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Are there anywhere that the Ifdians 
are engaged on their own account in raising sugar beets? 

Mr. Leupp. I could not answer that positively without looking 
into the records. My indistinct recollection is that we have a few 
cases of that kind, of the more progressive Indians taking it up. 

Senator Curtis. Up to date, then, your experiments have only 
been with the working of the Indians in the raising of beet sugar or 
the beet-sugar plants 

Mr. LEvupPpP. Yes, sir. But on the labor question I argue that as 
long as the Indians and ourselves are all members of a common 
human family, that the general rules of human nature prevail in this 
field. The white man has reached his present position of power by 
starting in a small way and working up, and allowing the work that 
he has been doing to develop him. hen an immigrant comes to 
this country from some foreign port he goes to work, and his good 
right arm hews out a home for himself, and his wages that he earns, 
if he saves them, are the capital that he starts with in larger enter- 

rises. 
P Senator SUTHERLAND. The immigrant is not particularly devel- 
oped, if he owns land of his own, by leasing it and then small working 
for his landlord, is he? 

Mr. Leupp. That simply is one of the ways of utilizing theland. I 
thought it was a good deal better if the Indian could have some con- 
ception of the fact that he was improving his own allotment at the 
same time that he was earning his wages; it would add a little incen- 
tive to his industry. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. But he would have a greater incentive if 
he realized that he is not only improving his own allotment, but that 
he is getting all the profit that there is himself? 

Mr. Leupr. Most assuredly. 
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Senator SUTHERLAND. As he goes along? 

Mr. Leupp. Most assuredly. That is the basis of the horse bill 
that has been discussed here. But I was going to ask, before leav- 
ing the subject: If an Indian has 80 acres of land and can not pos- 
sibly cultivate intensively more than 20 acres of it, what is he going 
to Jo with the other 60% There, I thought, would come in a good 
opportunity for making use of the 60. I have assumed that the In- 
dians from Fort Belknap and other reservations—Blackfeet, for in- 
stance, where the Indians have shown their desire to work in the beet 
fields—could be working their own lands under lease—that is, their 
surplus lands. 

nator SUTHERLAND. Well, I see no objection to leasing any sur- 
lus lands in favor of the policy which will, first of all, compel the 
ndian to work as much land as he can; and then I am not in favor 
of allowing the remainder of the land to lie idle; I think the surplus 
may then be leased. 
he CHarRMAN. Senator Sutherland, I understand Commissioner 
Leupp’s position to be that. he deprecates the relation of landlord 
on the part of an Indian as much as any of us; but one of the steps to 
etting the Indian into the sugar-beet business or any other business 
is to teach him to work. He has to begin by leasing and hiring; 
but that is not the end, as I understand it, by any means. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I do not object to it that far; but I think 
rimarily the Indian ought to be compelled to work his own land, for 
is own profit. 

The CuarkmMan. Undoubtedly, as far as he can. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. As far as he can; and then if for any good 
and sufficient reason he is unable to work his entire allotments, I have 
no objection to leasing the surplus land. 

The CHarrman. In this connection I want to put into the record, 
and I think the committee will bear me out, that, with reference to 
the sugar-beet industry or any other matter connected with the devel- 
oping of the Indians, the attitude of the Commissioner has never been 
that of insistence or in any sense pressing for legislation, but has been 
rather one of conference with the committee along the lines of con- 
structive legislation. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Oh, I think that is quite true. 

The Cuareman. I think that should go into the record in justice to 
Mr. Leupp. 

_ Senator SuTHERLAND. I want to say, and I want it to go into the 

record, that my observation while I have been a member of this com- 
mittee is that Mr. Leupp has never been here except at the invitation 
or by the desire of the committee te confer with the committee. 

Mr. Leupp. Now, Mr. Chairman, with regard to the town-site mat- 
ter. As I stated a few minutes ago, I never heard of it until it came 
up in this connection. I can go further than that and say that I 
do not own and never have owned a foot of land, nor have I now, or 
have I ever had, any interest whatsoever in a foot of land in the State 
of Montana, except one lot in the city of Helena, called a building lot, 
I believe, but nobody has been willing to build on it. I took it for a 
debt, and I will be willing to sell it te any member of this committee 
for one-fifth of what I took it for. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. When was that? 
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Mr. Leupp. In the boom time of 1889. I want to make an abso- 
lute and unqualified denial on that score; and I want to make the 
further statement that whoever informed Mrs. Grey of anything like 
that, lied flatly. 

Of course it is a matter of record that certain lots were bought 
for town-site purposes. I first became acquainted with the fact that 
there was any consideration of a town site established anywhere on 
the Crow Reservation or adjoining it through having my attention 
drawn to the big prices paid for certain lands of dea Indians inher- 
ited by their heirs. I have had the figures compiled for the use of 
the committee. 

Senator Curtis. They were given in the statement of Major Rey- 
nolds, so that it will be unnecessary for you to go over that. 

Mr. Leupp. It might be. When I see such high figures and the 
enormous discrepancy between the highest bids and the next lowest, 
I should simply like to ask this committee what course there was for 
me to follow, as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, except to make the 
award or approve the award in every case where these enormous 
prices are paid as compared with the others? 

Senator Curtis. You follow upon this reservation the same prac- 
tice that you follow in selling inherited Indian lands upon other 
reservations ? 

Mr. Leupp. Yes, sir. Noticing these big prices, I made an inquiry 
to find out what the reason of it was, and then discovered from the 
record that these big prices were paid by one man, and that the lands 
lay close together, so that it was obvious that there was a town-site 
project afoot there. He was the sole person I knew in the premises, 
and whether he was buying the lands individually, as other people 
have bought repeatedly and established town sites themselves, or in 
the interest of any company, or with a view to the formation of any 
company, I had no more knowledge than I have of what is going to 
transpire next year. 

But I wish to add that if I had known of it, and the prices offered were 
what they were, I do not see any reason why I should not have given 
my approval to it. I had no interest in any company, or in any per- 
son who had anything to do with any company. All my acquaint-- 
ance with this project and the people alleged to be interested in it 
was just as I have described to you to-day. 1 suppose that I may 
have met Mr. Holdredge four times in my life. I dare say I have met 
Mr. Harding a half dozen times. Mr. Leavitt, as I said, belonged to 
a family that I played with when I was a child, and when we met we 
talked old times over. That is the extent of my interest in these 
gentlemen, or anything connected with them. 

Now, I want to go one step further, because I have nothing in the 
world to conceal, and to say that there may be a further reason why 
Mrs. Grey commented upon my being brought to the reservation— 
which I have already shown to you was not the case—in a private 
car. We returned from Mr. Harding’s ranch, getting to the Crow 
pene at some very early hour in the morning of the 18th of July. 
That day, being desirous of visiting the Northern Cheyenne Reserva- 
tion, which lies adjacent to the Crow, and wanting to see the agent 
there particularly, I got Colonel Rankin, who was our allotting 
agent, to drive me across there. The distance I think is 55 miles. 
It was over a pretty hard road, and the wagon was not particularly 
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comfortable, and I was well tired out by the time I got to my desti- 
nation. I spent the latter part of the afternoon and the evenin 
over there, and slept at the doctor’s house for the night, and returne 
the following day. When I got in I found that an invitation was 
waiting for me from Mr. Hill, one of our irrigation engineers—follow- 
ing up something that Mr. Code, our chief engineer, had said to me a 
while before at the Uintah Agency—an invitation to go over and see 
what they were doing with the irrigation works in another part of the 
reservation, near the Catholic mission school. If I recall mght, Mr. 
Holdredge and Mr. Harding went along, and Colonel Rankin drove, 
or he was responsible for the wagon and we had another driver. At 
all events, we visited two of these projects, looked at the work, and 
then turned around and came back again. I remember a great part 
of what was discussed on the way out. I do not think the sugar- 
beet project was touched upon; certainly no town-site project was. 
The conversation was merely about whether Indians would work. I 
said that I had found some Indians who would, and I thought it was 
largely a question of the pressure of the lean pocketbook and the 
hungry stomach. As we drove along we would look across the fields, 
and we saw a man here at work Plowing a furrow, and another man 
yonder doing something else, and everybody in the party made his 
comments—that this was the third Indian or the fourth Indian that we 
had seen working, and so on. I said: ‘‘Gentlemen, all you have to 
do is to wait until you have something that the Indian will under- 
stand and take hold of, and you will have no trouble in getting him 
to work; and everybody who employs Indians is more anxious to 
have them than laborers of any other race.’”’ That was the gist of 
our talk. 

We looked over the work and drove back. The trip was more of a 
general survey of the country than anything else. at night when 
we got in—that was on the 20th—I went back to the agent’s house 
to put my things in order, as I was going to take a train next morn- 
ing which left at an unearthly hour. I was thoroughly tired out 
with my four days’ rushing about. I was followed by a message 
from Mr. Holdredge, saying: ‘‘ My car is to be picked up by the up- 
train to-morrow morning; as you will have to get up before daylight, 
won’t you come up there and go to bed on the train?” I went over 
and saw him and asked him how far he was going. He said to Cody. 
I said that that was where I was bound myself. And I made the 
suggestion then, if I remember rightly, that I be allowed to pay my 
way; but he laughed at that and said, “This is purely a personal 
matter; somebody has got to occupy this berth on the car, and you 
might justaswell.”’” So Iwent back to the car, having had in the mean- 
time a little interview with Plenty Coos and Big Medicine and some 
other Indians they brought to the agent’s house. We went up to 
Talucah in the morning, and there I met Agent Reynolds. I think 
it was at Talucah; it was at one of the stopping places on the way. 
He had been absent most all of the time that I was at the reserva- 
tion, and he was then on his return tmp from Helena. He and I sat 
out on the observation platform of the car, I think, practically all 
day. I do not recall, except for lunch, that we went inside at all; 
and I do not think during that time, except for an occasional remark 

assed through the door, that I spoke to either Mr. Holdredge or Mr. 
Harding I felt perhaps a little sorry that I did not see more of my 
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host, but that was unavoidable, as he had business of his own to do. 
When we got to Cody I went on from there and took a night stage to 
Meeteetse and thence went on to Thermopolis, and from there into 
the Wind River Reservation. 

That is the whole story from beginning to end. I shall be glad to 
have it verified, if desired. 

I remember that in the testimony somewhere occurred a reference 
to some permit which I gave Mrs. Grey for returning to the reserva- 
tion after she had been, as she alleged, arrested and removed. I 
hold in my hand the memorandum or letter on the strength of which 
I wrote. May I inquire whether Mrs. Grey put into the record the 
letter which she wrote to the Secretary, asking permission to return 
to Crow Reservation? 

The CaarnMAN. These letters have not been sorted out. They are 
in the hands of the reporter. Did you put your letter in, Mrs. Grey? 

Mrs. Grey. No. 

The CHarrmMan. If you have them all, you may insert them all, 
Mr. Commissioner. 

Mr. Leupp. Well, Mr. Chairman, all I will say about that is that I 
received sometime late in April from the Secretary a statement by 
Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey, which I will file as an exhibit. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is Exhibit No. —. 

(The paper was identified and marked ‘‘Exhibit F.E.L. No. 6.” 
See pp. 595-596.) 

Mr. Leupp. I do it simply for the purpose of showing what it was 
that called forth my letter to Mrs. Grey. That letter I had a copy 
of here-—— 

- The Cuareman. Well, you can find the letter and file it. . 
Mr. Leupp. Yes, sir. There were certain expressions used in that 
letter which could not be understood without the context. I said, 
for instance, that I did not understand what it meant by evidence 
iven by Indians ‘‘reacting upon them in the customary manner;” 
ut that it was our practice, when complaint was made against an 
agent, to send the complaint to the agent in order that he might 
state in his own defense whatever he desired. That I consider at the 
foundation of all fair play. Now, in those cases where I feel certain, 
from anything that fas occurred before, that an agent has been 
coercing his Indians, or that he is a tyrannical man in dealing with 
them, I say to him that ‘‘certain Indians on your reservation have 
made such and such charges against you,” and ask him ‘‘what have 
you to say in response?’ and [ do not mention the Indians’ names. 
ut, of course, in nine cases out of ten that is a perfectly useless 
subterfuge. I had had no reason to suspect any tyranny on the 
part of Major Reynolds. Indeed, I wish to say mght here, and to 
take full responsibility for it, that it was on my personal recommen- 
dation that Major Reynolds received his second appointment to 
office. The matter was submitted to me while I was out in the field, 
and I took prompt action by wire to notify the then Acting Commis- 
sioner to report to the Secretary and the President that I thought 
Mr. Reynolds had made an extremely good business agent. I have 
seen nothing:so far to change my views. But if he had been the 
Archangel Gabriel, and anybody had brought a charge against him 
which seemed to be well founded, and was made by a responsible 
person, I would have had him investigated just as quickly as I would 
the worst scamp I know in the Service. I have always proceeded on 

that principle. 
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I should have undertaken this investigation myself—the one which 
. Mr. Dalby conducted in the Secretary’s behalf—had it not been that 
Mrs. Grey at the outset impugned my honor in referring to my con- 
nection with some kind of an underhand scheme. The other morning 
when I was here I could not recall what the scheme was, but I remem- 
bered afterwards that she brought in something about a town site and 
my connection with some town-site company. 
at is about all I can think of now that seem’ to call for notice. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Curtis, have you any questions you want 
to as 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Commissjoner, in Mr. Reynolds’s statement to 
this committee he said that in making a lease upon this reservation 
there were two bids submitted; one by a cattleman, which I think 
was for about $4,000 more than the one that was submitted by Mr. 
Bair, a sheepman. 

Senator Dixon. One thousand eight hundred dollars, I think it was. 

Senator Curtis. Well, I have not the exact figures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The cattleman’s name was Murphy. 

Senator Curtis. The cattleman’s name was Murphy; and Major 
Reynolds said that that matter was not acted upon by him, but was 
taken up and acted upon wholly by your office. I want to know if 
it is the practice of your office to make leases to the lowest bidder 
instead of to the highest bidder? 

Mr. Leupp. No, sir; itis not. There are circumstances at times— 
each case 

Senator Curtis. Will you state why it was done in this case, if you 
remember? . 

Mr. Leupp. I have no recollection of the case. It may have been 
one which had taken place before the incidents I spoke of. It may 
be that matter which Mrs. Harding referred to. I do not know 
whether that was the case or not. But whatever it was, I should 
like the privilege of looking over my records and seeing what the 
reason Was. 

Senator Curtis. I want to ask you another question. I will state 
that he said that the Indians had preferred the land leased for sheep 
rather than for cattle. But another question I want to ask you is, 
is it the custom of your office to make leases over the head of the 

ent 
ner. Leupp. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Well, then, I want you to state to this commit- 
tee, after you have looked over the records in your office, why it was 
that that lease was made in your office instead of having beén made 
through the agent. 

Mr. Leupp. I will have all the papers here in the morning. 

Senator Curtis. You have been over the reservation ? 

Mr. Levurp. I have been over parts of it, but not extensively. 

Senator Curtis. Was your attention called to the irrigation ditch 
where the surveyors had let out or surveyed a proposed ditch where 


the water would have to be made to run uphill 

Mr. Leupp. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Can you give us the exact number of farms that 
have been developed under the ditch there on that reservation? 
Can you do it from—— 

Mr. Leupp. I can not do it from memory. 
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Senator Curtis. I mean from the records in your office. 

Mr. Leupp. I would not be certain whether we have the records 
there for that or not. 

Senator Curtis. You can tell us the amount of money expended ; 
that is, the amount of money belonging to the Indians which has 
been expended in developing irrigation on that reservation? 

Mr. Leupp. I could not give it offhand. 

Senator Curtis. From your records? 

Mr. Levurp. I suppose so. 

Senator Curtis. I wish you would submit to the committee, in 
response to my inquiry, the amount of money that has been expended 
on irrigation, or to develop irrigation on that reservation, and the 
number of farms that have been brought under the ditch and are 
being worked by the Indians, either by themselves or by tenants. 

Senator Dixon. There have been several hundred thousand dollars 
spent on irrigation on this reservation? 

Mr Leupp. Yes, sir; there is no doubt about that. 

Senator. Curtis. That is all I desire to ask. - 

Senator Dixon. There has been some talk in this hearing, Mr. 
Commissioner, about what is known as the horse-breeding bill now 
pending before the committee, and which the title of this hearing 
indicates is the purpose for which this hearing was called. The com- 
mittee knows very little about the general proposition of establish- 
ing a horse-breeding farm by the Crow Indians on a part of the 
reservation, and if you are in any way familiar with the purposes of 
the proposed legislation I think it would be well to have you make a 
statement here at this time, what the horse-breeding bill is for and 
its scope and purposes generally. | 

The CoarrmMan. The committee will adjourn until 1 o’clock. 


(At 12 o’clock noon the committee took a recess until 1 o’clock 
p. m., Wednesday, April 8, 1908.) 


AFTER RECESS. 
The committee reassembled at 1 o’clock p. m. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES RB. GARFIELD, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR— Resumed. 


The CaarrmMan. Had you concluded your statement, Mr. Garfield? 
Secretary GARFIELD. Mr. Chairman, there are just one or two other 
suggestions. I understand that Mrs. Grey in some way—I do not 
know exactly in what connection—referred to the proceedings of the 
and jury in Helena. So far as the Department is concerned, every 
it of available information that was here, which touched upon or in 
any way threw light upon the charges made by Mrs. Grey, was sent, 
upon request of the Department of Justice, to the district attorney 
for use before the grand jury, and in order to show how complete 
that record was, I wish to submit herewith, with my statement, the 
letter of December 23, 1907, from the district attorney of Montana 
to the Attorney-General. This is a copy of that letter which was 
forwarded to me by the Attorney-General, making request for the 
information contained therein. I will not take the time of the com- 
mittee to read all of this, but it is a carefully prepared request, giving 
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in detail the record information required to bring out the facts as to 
every one of the charges made by Mrs. Grey. All of that material 
was sent to the district attorney of Montana. Perhaps I had better 
read the letter. It is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Orrick OF THE UNiTED States ATTORNEY FOR MONTANA, 
Helena, Mont., December 28, 1907. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: In the course of the investigation by the Federal grand jury of certain charges 
against one Helen Pierce Grey for violations of section 2105 of the Revised Statutes, 
in having received from certain tribal Crow Indians, not citizens of the United States, 
a considerable amount of money in consideration of services to be performed by Mrs. 
Grey on behalf of the Indians concerning their reservation larids and.other matters, 
Mr. T. J. Walsh, an attorney of this city, and likewise with reference to the matter 
then being investigated by the grand jury, representing Mrs. Grey and the Indian 
Rights Association, presented to the court certain carbon copies of letters written 
by one Brosius, as agent of the Indian Rights Association, to Mr. Leupp, Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, replete with charges of official misconduct against the Indian 
agent of the Crow Reservation, and requested that the court submit the letters to the 
grand jury for such action concerning the charges therein made as the facts and the 

w might warrant and justify. The court submitted the letters to the grand jury as 
requested and the same were turned over to me for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the charges as made would, if proven to be true, furnish the basis of criminal prose- 
cution. This I did and found that there was very little, if anything, in the letters 
of Mr. Brosiue which came within the province of the grand jury and the counsel for 
Mrs. Grey and the Indian Rights Association. I requested that if any violations of 
the laws had been committed by the Indian agent warranting criminal prosecution 
that specific charges be formulated and submitted to me, 80 as to enable me to procure 
the evidence to substantiate them. 

Pursuant to my request, the counsel for Mrs. Grey and the Indian Rights’ Asso- 
ciation submitted to me some twelve or fifteen specifications of alleged violations of 
the laws of the United States, most of which were, however, merely accusations of 
official misconduct concerning administrative matters, and not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the grand jury. Some of the charges made are, however, in my opinion, 
proper for investigation by the grand jury, and would, if proven true, constitute 
violations of section 5438 of the Revised Statutes. 

A. It is charged that one Clarence Brown was all of last winter carried on the pay 
rolls of the agency as a farmer of the Black Lodge district, while during that time he 
was living at the agency, assisting in running the store at the agency, and boarded 
at the hotel. . 

With reference to this charge, I should like to be furnished with the following docu- 
mentary evidence: 

1. Crow Agency pay rolls for the second and third quarters of the fiscal year 1907. 

2. Treasury checks, if any, issued by the agency to Brown in payment of service 
as farmer during the time in question. 

$. Indian ce letter, July, 10, 1906 (accounts 57066), granting leave of absence 
to Brown. 

4. Letter of February 15, 1907, from Indian agent to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs reporting leave of absence of Brown actually taken and other employees during 
the year 1906. 

B. It is charged that one Carl Leider, a mixed-blood Indian, has been carried on 
the pay rolls of the agency as boss herder, while as matter-of-fact the tribal herds were 
divided among the Indians some four years ago, dispensing with the boss herder. 

With reference to this charge, I should like to be furnished with the following 
documents: 

1. Crow Agency pay rolls for the first quarter of the fiscal year 1904, and for each sub- 
pequent quarter to the present time. 

. Treasury checks, if any, of payments to Carl Leider as boss herder during the time 
in question. 

3. Such other documents, if any, relating to employment or discontinuance of em- 
ployment of Varl Leider as may be obtainable. 

. It is charged that the Indian agent bought, some two years ago, with Indian funds 
two thrashing machines and paid therefor $10,000, whereas the same machines were 
offered to E. N. Thatcher, of Parkman, Wyo., for $6,000, which it is alleged was the 
current market price for implements of that kind. 
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With reference to this charge, I should like to be furnished with all the papers, 
vouchers; and correspondence on file in the Indian Office bearing upon the matter in 
question. 

D. It is that selections for allotments were made by Fred Miller, agency 
clerk, for his wife and daughter, and, quoting from the charge as submitted to me by 
Mr. Walsh, the attorney for Mrs. Grey: 

‘Presumably the name of Miller’s wife and daughter are on the roll made up by 
Reynolds. She is not a Crow, but Miller has endeavored to have her adopted into the 
tribe without success oll probably sworn to by agent.” 

With reference to this charge, which is based on the assumption that perjury was 
committed, I should like to be furnished with such evidence as may be obtainable 
showing whether or not Mrs. Emma 8. Miller and daughter, Hulda, are on the roll; 
if on the roll, by whom placed there, and if the roll is sworn to, by whom. 

E. It is charged that one Carl Rankin was carried on the roll as an engineer for his 
father, John K. Rankin, as allotting agent on the Crow Reservation, while at the same 
time he was advertising in the Billings Gazette as agent of the Lincoln Townsite 

mpany. 

1. TAS to this charge, I should like to have the pay rolls of John K. Rankin, allotting 
agent, for the first quarter of 1906 and each succeeding quarter during the time of his 
work as allotting agent on the Crow Reservation. 

2. Also the checks, if any, issued by him to Car] Rankin, his son, in connection with 
any alleged work done by Carl Rankin on the reserve. 

3. Indian Office letters of authority to J. K. Rankin for employments for fiscal 
years of 1906 and 1907. . 

F. Lastly, it is charged that Richard Wallace and Smoky were carried on the pay 
rolls of the agency without performing any work. 

With reference to this charge, the pay rolls called for concerning the charge respect- 
ing Carl Leider would answer every purpuse. Also Treasury checks, if any, issued to 
Wallace and Smoky. Also Indian Office letters of authority to agent at the Crow 
Agency for employments for fiscal years 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, and 1908. 

t would be very desirable to have the original documents, certified and authenti- 
cated as such, instead of certified copics, and, if possible, the papers should be brought 
here by some one who is familiar with Indian affairs and experienced in the Indian 
service, and, what is still better, one who is somewhat familiar with conditions upon 
the Crow Reservation and who could render assistance in bringing to the attention of 
the grand jury all such matters as would be pertinent to and within the scope of a 
proper investigation. 

e grand jury, after having been in session since December 4 last, took a recess on 
Friday last, the 20th instant, until January 21 next, at which time they expect to 
proceed with the investigation of the charges hereinabuve enumerated. 

I have the honor to remain, your obedient servant, 


United States Attorney. 


Senator Dixon. The United States attorney is Carl Rasch. 

Secretary GARFIELD. In answer to that request of the Attorney- 
General, all of the information called for which was available in 
the Department, except such as would have to be obtained from the 
Treasury—that is, checks, etc.—was sent to the district attorney at 
Helena, I think, in charge of Major Mclaughlin. So there was 
offered to the district attorney for presentation to the grand jury 
all of the records that were connected with any of the charges that 
were preferred, and any further statements regarding the attitude 
of the Department toward the Indian Rights’ Association. After, 
or soon after, the charges were filed by the Indian Rights’ Association 
I received a number of letters requesting a reinvestigation. Some 
of these letters stated a few facts and others simply asked for rein- 
vestigation. I wrote to each of those correspondents, dsking them 
what their information was and what the course of it was, to the end 
that I might obtain all the facts possible that anybody had regarding 
this matter. Every one of those correspondents replied that the 
only information they had was either the published charges that 
they had seen in the paper made by Mrs. Grey, or the information 
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that had been given them by the members of the Indian Rights’ 
Association. 

I mention this simply to show that it has been the effort of the 
Department to obtain any information that would tend to throw 
any light upon the question at issue, or the charges made. 

nator Dixon. Mr. Secretary, Mrs. Grey charges at this hearing 
that the Lincoln Townsite Company has acquired title to and owns 
thirteen town sites under the Huntley irrigation project. Do you 
know whether or not that is true? 

Secretary GARFIELD. I have no personal information on that 
subject; but I can have it looked up and furnish the information to 
the committee. 

Senator Drxon. It 1s not very important, but I made the statement 
in the hearing that I knew it could not be so, because the title was in 
the United States Government, under the Huntley irrigation project. 

Secretary GARFIELD. Do you mean that there are lands acquired 
by the Huntley irrigation project? 

Senator Dixon. Yes: so Mrs. Grey charges, that there are thirteen 
town sites over there which they have acquired, all of them under the 
Huntley irrigation project. 

Secretary GARFIELD. I have no information on that subject. I 
will look it up and see what the records show. There could be no 
title acquired under any of the irrigation projects except in strict 
conformity with the irrigation law. 

The CHarnMaANn. Could it be acquired through a water users’ asso- 
ciation % 

Secretary GARFIELD. Only in accordance with a statute of the 
Reclamation Service. ° 

Senator Dixon. The water users’ association is composed exclu- 
sively of settlers and homesteaders, living under that project. 

Secretary GARFIELD. Yes, sir; and those who are having water for 
the pastures of this land under the project. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Lots in the town site under the law would 
have to be sold to the actual occupant, would they? 

Secretary GARFIELD. ‘Yes, sir; I understand so. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Would there be any possibility, under the 
provision of the law, for any corporation to acquire the ownership of a 
complete town site, let alone thirteen? 

Secretary GARFIELD. Certainly; originally from the Government; 
whether they could, of course, purchase from those to whom title may 
have been given thereafter, 1 do not know. 

Mrs. Grey. Or before the Huntley project was organized? The 
land under this bill was put into a water users’ association, was it not? 

Secretary GARFIELD. Not at all. 

The Cuarmman. The letter which Mrs. Grey submits may be read 
by the reporter and considered as offered in evidence. 


The letter is as follows: 

NovEMBER 18, 1907. 
Mr. HERBERT WELSH, 
Indian Rights’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: I understand you are seeking information regarding the character and 
standing of Mrs. Helen Grey, now in controversy with the Government authorities 
at Helena, Mont. I have known Mrs. Grey as a newspaper and magazine writer for 
some years, and, to my knowledge, she has borne a reputation unshadowed by an 
untoward word. She impressed me always as upright and earnest, with an ethical 
interest in the work she undertook beyond the mere livelihood in it. 
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When she became interested in Indian affairs she told me her story and my supe- 
rigr was interested to the point of having her represent us. The ‘‘story,”’ as it devel- 
, did not warrant our publication. 
I am writing this in a personal way, to give my testimony to the character and 
standing of a worthy woman. 
Sincerely, H. L. Rerwrrcu, Night Editor. 


The CuarrMaNn. Mrs. Grey also submits the following editorial 
which she desires read and it may be received in evidence. 
The paper was read as follows: 


[Billings Daily Gazette, Friday, April 3, 1908.) 
SHE SHOULD BE SQUELCHED. 


Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey, who gained considerable notoriety in Montana last fall by 
making charges of graft in connection with the conduct of the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion, is now in Washington telling her tale to the Congressional committee. The per- 
sistency of this woman confirms the statement of the grand jury that her charges were 
the product of disorganized imagination. Mrs. Grey and her cohorts, the officers of the 
Indian Rights’ Asssociation, were given every opportunity to prove the charges she 
made. People who were acquainted with the officials of the reservation did not for 
one moment suppose there was any truth in them, and when she had produced her 
evidence, when she had summoned many Indians to Helena and they had testified 
before the grand jury, composed of some of the most intelligent men in the State, dis- 
missed the charges, and it is said permitted her to escape indictment only through 
sympathy. Yesterday, for the Congressmen she added proof to the accusation that she 
had conjured up in her own mind the charges against the reservation officials, and that 
they were made out of whole cloth. She told the committee that Secretary Garfield 
told Chief of Police Talgo that she was a ‘‘dangerous blackmailer and adventuress.’’ 
Secre Garfield denied the charges. Last night Chief of Police Talgo denied it and 
said he never talked to Secretary Garfield about her and was not personally 
acquainted with the Secretary. Women such as Mrs. Grey, who make their living by 
bringing such charges can always find listencrs into whose ears they can pour their tale 
of woe, but the best way is to pay no attention tothem. Someone should squelch Mrs. 

rey. 


Mrs. GREY. This is the sort of associated press news that was sent 
all over the country. The paper belongs to Charlie Bair. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say you want this paper put in evidence. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; these are my charges. 

The CHarnMAN. They may be received in evidence. 

Papers are marked Exhibit H. P. G., No. 2, and are as follows: 


Exuisir 1.—H. v. G. No. 2. 
U. 8. v REYNOLDS. 


1. If Reynolds is required to swear to his reports, it is probable that perjury may 
be assigned on his returning wages paid to Carl Leiter as hoss herder. (Records,— 
1. Dalby says he is agent for Henry. 2. E. L. Dana, Harry Chatham, Joe Cooper. 
Stock record.) (Embezzlement? erjury?) 

2. Same conditions as to Richard Wallace and Snokey. W.’s salary comes from 
Government funds, while Leiter's from Indian’s funds. (Witnesses, same.) 

8. Two years ago Reynolds bought out of the Indian funds two thrashing machines 
at $10,000 reported. The machines were offered to Mr. S———, Parkman, at $6,000, 
their fair price; presumably the steal was divided between R. and the agent selling 
or the whole swiped by R. (E. N. Sargent, Harry Thompson, Tom Doyle.) 

4. R. let one of the machines go off the reservation for the use of Frank Henry, and 
Tom Doyle’s crops were destroyed and those of other Indians because they had no 
one to thrash. (Sargent, Thompson, Mr. Dana, father of E. L.; Tom Doyle, Geo. 
Pease, Don Hardy.) (Willful malfeasance.) ; 

5. One Nat Cooper was charged with stealing 4 horses and branding them with his 
brand. They were so clearly identified that the Indians took the horses. Proof can 
be made. Wett, Plenty Coos and Hides, Coyote That Runa, Albert Linerly, Paints 
Himself Plenty, H. G. Mills, Frost. 

6. Allotments have been made to Fred Miller and his wife, or at least he has made 
selections for them, which he could not do if their names are not on the roll. If they 
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are they are there fraudulently to the knowledge of Reynolds, as the wife is not a 
Crow. Miller has frequently tried to have her adopted and has failed. The roll is 
made by the agent and is unquestionably sworn to. (Records.—Plenty Coos, Mary 
Shane One Goose.) 

7. Reynolds refused to let the Indians sell horses to John Boos, a buyer. They were 
afterwards sold to Frank Henry for very much less. R. admitted to Mrs. Grey that he 

in the profits. He lets only favored buyers buy of the Indians. (John Boos, 
Bright Wings, Spotted Horse, Packs-his-Hat. . Grey.) 

.8. Voil, son of John Voil, and his cousin Dempsey stole two horses. They were 
arrested at Sheridan but turned loose, as he said because their mother was sick, as R. 
told Mrs. Grey, but as reported because the Voils were with R. on the Garvin Basin 
raid. (John Boos.) Knows His Course and Whinner owned horses. 

9. Clarence Brown, a brother-in-law of Reynolds, was drawing $1,200 a year as boss 
farmer, in Black Lodge district, where he was living at the agency and clerking in 
Bailey’s store, Mrs. Bailey being his sister also. (Records.—Fred Server, Mrs. Grey, 
Miss Hough (seamatress), Mr. Ballou (carpenter).) 

10. Besides Reynolds being a stockholder in the Bull M. Co. the following have 
cattle on the reservation: Van Hoose, farmer; Connolly at Mission, who is farming on 
his own account. (Plain Feather, John Knows His Gun Well. Harry Scott.) 

11. While Mr. Grey was in Washington, Bair drove off 23 bands. (Is there nota 
statute making it penal to drive sheep off without inspection?) 

(Witnesses: Horace Long Bear, Ralph Sago, Holds- ie Enemy-) 

12. When the Bull M. cattle came on they were not inspected. (Chas. Yarlet, Ten 
Bear, Harry Thompson, Frank Gordon.) 

13. Neither were Hysham’s horses when they were driven off. 

14. Carl Rankin was formerly engineer on crops of his father, allotting agent, while 
advertising as agent for Lincoln Townsite Company that got lands hereafter mentioned. 
Was “engineer” living in Government house at agency—probably on salary. 


pia CHAIRMAN. What is this paper that is marked “Exhibit H. 
. G., No. 2?” 

Mrs. Grey. This is a list of the charges that I made and the wit- 
nesses that I wish called. Very few of them were called. 

The Coarrman. To whom did you give this? 

Mrs. Grey. To the United States district attorney through my 
attorneys in Helena. I think it is exceedingly important to show 
that the report that they made was absolutely false, because these 
are the witnesses that I asked be called, and the witnesses that were 
not called and which I would like to have had called. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Secretary, have you any correspondence 
between yourself and the Indian chief of police at the time of your 
visit ? 

Secretary GARFIELD. There is a letter that I sent to the headmen 
of the different tribes. JI do not remember their names. 

Mrs. Grey. That is one letter that I would like to have. The 
other is the letter that Mr. Reynolds was using there with the jurors, 
and the third is a letter that was written to the chief of police, Big 
Medicine, that he received at Billings and that he used with the 
Indians at the time of the grand jury. 

The CHarrMaANn. You may treat that statement of Mrs. Grey as a 
request from the committee, if you have the correspondence. 

ecretary GARFIELD. I do not know what letters Mrs. Grey refers 
to as having been used before the grand jury. I can furnish the com- 
mittee a copy of a letter which I sent to Plenty Coos and the headmen 
of the different tribes. It was sent June 26, 1907, and the following 
letter was sent to Plenty Coos, Medicine Crow, Big Medicine, Two 
Leggins, Spotted Rabbit, and Stops. The letter is as follows: 
Unrrep States SENATE, 


CoMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Billings, Mont., June 26, 1907. 


My Frrenps: I am very sorry that I could not see you and the other members of 
your tribe personally during my visit here. The inspector whom I sent to you (Mr. 
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Dalby) has given me a full and accurate report of the conditions that now exist upon 
the reservation. He not only has written me, but he has told me of the trouble which 
Mrs. Grey has caused among your people. I am very pleased that he has been able 
to show you the truth, to find out what have been your troubles, and to explain to you 
what the Government is trying to do for you and your children. | 
It is my wish that none of you have anything more to do with Mrs. Grey. She has 
acted entirely without authority from me, or from any other person in Washington, 
and entirely against your best interests. The President and I discussed very fully 
all of the various charges made by Mrs. Grey, gave her every opportunity to rove 
them, and I finally sent one of my most trusted inspectors. The report of Mr. Dalby 
shows conclusively that none of Mrs. Grey's charges were founded upon fact. They 
were not only false, but they could not have been intended for any good | purpose to your 


eople. 
P it is my earnest wish that from this time on none of you have any communication 
with Mrs. Grey. It is my further wish that you follow the advice given you by Mr. 
Dalby, the inspector, and Mr. Reynolds, the agent. The cha made against Mr. 
Reynolds were malicious and false. He has my confidence, and I ask that you give 
him yours. If you have any just cause for complaint, you need not go to any outside 
rson. You may address your communications direct to the agent or to the inspector, 

. Dalby, and i can assure you that any letter from you will receive their most 
earnest and careful consideration. 

Will you please read this letter to the other leading men of your district? I shall 
communicate personally to the leaders of the other districts. Nothing but harm to 
you and your, people can result from such trouble and agitation as has resulted from 

. 8 VISit. 

I am sending you this letter through Mr. Dalby. 

' Your friend, — ——__, 
Secretary. 
After the report given me by Mr. Dalby at Billings, to which I 

referred this morning, and going over with him in detail all of the 
information that he had, and getting from Agent Reynolds all the 
information that he had, I wrote that letter that I have just read and 
sent it to the persons indicated for the purpose of advising them 
exactly what my feeling was about the conditions existing on the 
reservation. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you recall having written any letter to Mr. 
Reynolds? 

Secretary GARFIELD. I do not; I have written a number of letters 
to Mr. Reynolds. 

The CHAIRMAN. I mean at that time. 

Secretary GARFIELD. I do not. There was a separate letter sent 
to each one of the people whose names I have read. 

Mrs. Grey. A copy of this? 

Secretary GARFIELD. Yes. 

Mrs. GREY. This was written some time previous to this. The let- 
ter I refer to came at the very end of December. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you recall having written any other letter to 
Big Medicine than the one you have referred to? 

Secretary GARFIELD. I do not. I will have the files searched, but 
I have no recollection of writing any other letter to an Indian. 

Mrs. Grey. Just when they were going up to Helena? 

Secretary GARFIELD. No; I have no recollection of that. 

Mrs. Grey. It was used extensively in Helena at this time 

The CoarkMan. Now the committee will hear Commissioner Leupp. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS E. LEUPP—Resumed. 


Commissioner Leupp. Mr. Chairman, before going on to the horse- 
farm bill, I want to make one little addition to my statement this 
morning. I will simply ask permission of the committee to answer 
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this statement regarding my own alleged interest in any land in Mon- 
tana. I desire to state that I never have owned any—it may be that 
I stated it in the present tense this morning—that I do not own any, 
and have no interest in any. I never have had any interest in any. 
I have never owned or had any interest in a single foot of land in the 
State of Montana, except the building lot that I spoke of in Helena. 
I want to make it as broad as it can possibly be made. 

Senator Dixon. I want to ask the Commissioner one other ques- 
tion. How many times have you ever visited the Crow Agency ? 

Commissioner ‘eure. Once. 

Senator Dixon. That was in 1905? 

Commissioner LEurp. In 1905; yes. 

Senator Dixon. What was the general condition that you found 
existing in that agency regarding the condition of the Indians, their 
employments and general progress? : 

Commissioner LEupp. Well: that I shall have to answer in this 
way, that I came there only incidentally to my visit to the Wind 
River Reservation, and made no investigation of any kind. I saw 
nothing and heard nothing there which led me to change the judg- 
ment that I had already formed from the records of my office as to 
the good condition of things there. 

Senator Dixon. Mr. Commissioner, this hearing was primarily 
called to consider the bill which I had introdueed to open the Crow 
Reservation to settlement, and also another bill which we had agreed 
to consider in connection with the bill to open the reservation, which 
is for the purpose of establishing a horse-breeding farm on a part of 
the reservation lands, to be conducted by the Crow Indians, under the 
supervision of the Indian Office, for the purpose of raising horses for 
the Army, and for other purposes. Are you familiar with either of 
the bills to which I have referred ? 

Commissioner Leupp. The horse-breeding proposition was one that 
I took a very considerable interest mm myself, and I believe that 
I have the orginal rough draft prepared in my office. 

Senator Drxon. For the horse-breeding farms? 

Commissioner Levurp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Then you are perfectly familiar with the pur- 
poses and intents of the bill to establish a horse-breeding farm on 
the reservation? 

Commissioner Leupp. Yes, sir; I can say that I am familiar with it. 
I certainly am with the purposes of the bill, but the exact language 
I had to leave to some of my legal advisers in the office. 

Senator Dixon. But the general draft of the bill was prepared under 
your supervision ? 

Commissioner LEurp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Will you please state to the committee, Mr. Com- 
missioner, what your purpose was in preparmg this draft of the bill 
for establishing this horse-breeding farm? 

Commissioner Leupr. I was desirous of giving the Crows some 
means of using their lands profitably to themselves, and bringing 
up their oung men to some occupation which would be gainful to 
them, and at the same time keep them from idleness, the great bane 
of very many of the Indians on all reservations. The reservation 
was soon to be opened, and I felt that if we could save from 250,000 
to 350,000 acres of that land for this particular purpose, now was the 
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time to bring it forward. The Crows have always been extremely 
good horsemen. <A year or so before this matter came up I dis- 
cussed very fully with the two committees of Congress my project 
for introducing sugar-beet raising among them. 

succeed, I did what I am accustomed to do in these cases, and fell 
back upon the next best thing, as it seemed to me. I thought the 
beet proposition would perhaps be preferable to any other, but as 
that was not coming to anything I tried this horse-farm plan. 

The idea was to take some arge tract, like 250,000 or 350,000 
acres, of the tribal lands and set that apart to be used as a grazing 
ground, establishing stables and paddocks and other things neces- 
sary to a stock project, in order to make all the Indians, as a tribe 
parties to the enterprise, and also to give any individuals who had 
rather more initiative and a more progressive disposition than the 
others a special interest in it. 

The plan was to have a capital stock of $200,000—that was the 
amount named in the bill, with a view to making any changes that 
might be necessary afterwards—and that one-half of it should be 
preferred stock and one-half common stock. _, 

Senator Dixon. I think it was three-fourths and one-fourth, as I 
read the draft. 

Mr. Leupp. Well, I had forgotten. 

The CuarrmMan. That is the present ratio. 

Commissioner Leupp. The preferred stock was to be owned by the 
tribe as a tribe, and the common stock was to be subscribed for 
in the same way that white people subscribe for stock in any enter- 

rise. The corporation formed was designed to procure a more 
equitable distribution of the burdens and the products of this farm; 
also to hold the whole thing together in such form that whatever 
legal liabilities the Indians had rendered themselves subject to, or 
whatever claims they had against any other parties, could always 
bb asserted. The tribal lands were to be the contribution of the 
tribe, if they wished to go into this proposition, and the capital stock 
was to. be returned to them as an equivalent or quid pro quo. 

Senator Dixon. The tribal land set aside was to be the basis of 
the issue of the preferred stock, and that represented the value? 

Commissioner LEurp. Yes, sir; the assets were to be a large part 
of the capital. The corporation was to begin business as soon as & 
certain number—TI think 100—shares of the common stock had been 
subscribed for by the Indians. The subscription might be made 
either in money—which it was improbable that many of the Indians 
would have—or in mares, turned in for breeding purposes; and in 
case any Indian allottee had surplus land which he pre erred to turn 
- In in that way and take stock from the company in exchange, he 
would be privileged, under certain departmental supervision, to do 
so. Of course, it would take some five years or so to get the plant to 
& profit-bearing stage, because the colts must first become of market- 
able age. That we wanted the Indians particularly reminded of. 

Before going into this matter I consulted General Humphreys, who 
was then Quartermaster-General of the Army, with regard to the 
Government’s interest in any project for a remount farm. He was 
very much interested in it, and General Aleshire, the present 
Quartermaster-General, lent me a report whicl. he had made on the 
same subject. This I considered, and then after the bill had been 
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drafted a copy was sent to General Aleshire for his opinion, and I 
have a statement from him here. The notion at the bottom of it 
was that the Government, needing a certain supply of these horses 
every year for army purposes, would form the Indians’ chief cus- 
tomer and would be the preferred customer. 

Senator Curtis. But in order to do that, in order to produce horses 
that the Government would buy, you would have to improve the 
breed greatly, would you not? 

Commissioner Leupp. Certainly; that was a part of the general 
scheme. 

Senator Curtis. There are not many of those Indian mares there 
that would be good to start off with, are there! 

Commissioner Leupp. The Indian mares are good, as Major Wol- 
cott and other experts who have been there say. Of course, you 
would want stallions of some desirable breed, and on this feature I 
consulted among others Mr. Borden, of Fall River, who has made a 
long study of the Arab horse and has written a book on it. 

Senator Curtis. But you know, do you not, that only about one 
horse out of a thousand is a good cavalry horse? 

Commissioner Lreurr. But the point is that in foreign countries 
they have remount farm systems, which are perfectly workable. 
There was no purpose in poling into this until we had found out, as 
definitely as it was possible to find out, what would be the result of 
such a breeding project. 

Senator Drxon. You said that General Aleshire submitted some 
statement ? 

Commissioner Leurr. The Quartermaster-General, on January 4, 
1908, in returning the papers, said: 

The plan of breeding horses outlined in the bill herewith if carried into effect and 
Bu y condu 80 as to produce the class of horses desired for remounts for the 
cavalry and other arms of the service, would be of great benefit to the service and 
facilitate the su ply of young horses under a remount service, such as outlined in the 
annual report of this office for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907. It is thought, how- 
ever, that a number of years—eight or ten—must elapse before any considerable 
number of animals could be furnished that would be acceptable as remounts. In the 
interests of all concerned it is believed that the bill should receive favorable considera- 

mM. 

‘This was concurred in by the Secretary of War. 

Now, of course, there was further information to be sought. As 
soon as we had got the matter under way so that Congress could con- 
sider it, it was my purpose to procure advice from some*of the more 
prominent men in the horse-breeding business. 

I believe the Secretary had some conversation with an officer who 
came down from the War Department, Captain Lee, but all I know 
is that Captain Lee expressed a general opinion as to the excellence 
of the project. I would prefer that the Secretary, if he cares to, 
should state to the committee the particulars as to that. 

The company was to be organized with a board of directors com- 

osed of leading men, and the principal directors—the majority of 

irectors—should be officers of the United States Government. 
The pro) ect, I believe, as we had it originally, was that the agent 
should be the president of the company and that I should—— 

Senator SUTHERLAND. The.bill provides for a superintendent. 

Commissioner Leurr. I notice that the bill provides ‘‘the agent 
of the Crow Agency, ex officio president; a superintendent to be 
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emplo ed with the consent of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
shall be ex officio secretary and treasurer.”’ The bill further pro- 
vides that ‘‘they, with an Indian stockholder, elected by the holders 
of the common stock, shall constitute the board of directors.” The 
purpose of having that arrangement was to prevent any mistakes 
on the part of the Indians in handling the business. Preference was 
to be given to Indian men in the employment of labor on the horse- 
breeding farm. 

Senator PAYNTER. Have the Crow Indians any money to their 
credit in the Treasury of the United States or any money other than 
that in the First National Bank at Billings? 

Commissioner Leupp. Yes, sir; there is $93,000 actually in the 
Treasury now, but the estimate of expenditures for 1909 amounts 
to something like $17 ,000 to be paid from Indian moneys, thereby 
reducing the amount to $76,000. 

Senator Curtis. Is that all they have in the trust fund now? 

Commissioner Lrurr. That is all they have that is applicable to 
any of these purposes. 

Senator Curtis. Would this money that is derived from the sale 
of their land be applicable? 

Commissioner Leupp. I think not. ° 

Senator Curtis. Unless there is some special act of Congress? 

Commissioner Leupp. That is as I understand it. 

Senator Drxon. I will say that under the act of 1904 the original 
$1,100,000 that the Indians agreed to sell the land for, as it is paid in, 
goes into the different funds for hospital, horses, farming implements, 
etc. As originally agreed on in the council held in 1899, the excess 
from the sale of these lands, which I think conservatively ought to 
be a million dollars, will fill up all the various items agreed on in the 
conference, of $100,000 for this and $50,000 for that. It will fill 
them up full and still leave a million dollars surplus funds, which will 
be tribal funds to be divided, and that is not taken into consideration 
with any money that will be received from the sale of the excess land 
to be sold in contemplation of the bill now under consideration. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. It is proposed, as I understand it, under this 
bill, Mr. Commissioner, to issue three-fourths preferred and one- 
fourth common stock, and any Indian would be permitted to sub- 
scribe to the common stock. 

Commissioner Leupp. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. The amount that any Indian may take, 
of course, is unlimited. 

Commissioner Leupp. Yes, sit. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. And the roposition is to finance the cor- 
poration with the moneys derived from the sale of the common stock, 
and with this money that is now to the credit of the Crow Indians 
that you have indicated. 

Commissioner Leupp. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. But also to set aside a tract of tribal land. 
How many acres was that? 

Commissioner Lrupr. We put it at about 350,000; it is not to 
exceed 350,000, as stated in the bill. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Or land suitable for grazing ? 

Commissioner LEeur?. ' Yes, sir. 
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Senator SUTHERLAND. Now, wasit your idea that this bill should 
passed in connection with the bill for the opening of the reserva- 
tion, or wholly independent of that? 

Commissioner Leupp. My first plan was to have it independent 
of the opening bill, but afterwards I was reminded of the fact that 
the opening bill had made no provision for the reservation of such 
a tract as that, and therefore thought it would be a wise thing to 
incorporate this with the opening bill so as to be sure of getting 

Senator SUTHERLAND. To provide in the opening bill to reserve 
350,000 acres of grazing land? 

Commissioner _—, Yes, sir; for the purpose of this horse-farm- 
ing project, or if that should not prove feasible, or if the Indians did 
not care to go into it and subscribe for the stock, then, of course, it 
could be handled differently. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Suppose we passed the opening bill and the 
Indians were allotted land in severalty; under the law, then, they 
become citizens of the United States. | 

Commissioner Lruprr. None of them since the act of May, 1906, 
known as the Burke Act, would become citizens of the United States 
until they received their patents in fee. Any allotted before that 
date are already citizens. 

Senator Dixon. An allottee on the Crow Reservation is not a 
citizen ? 

Commissioner Leupp. There are three stages that we have always 
recognized in the process of allotment—the selection, the approved 
selection or allotment proper, and the patent. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. The thought that I had in my mind, Mr. 
Commissioner, was whether or not, if these Indians become citizens 
of the United States, Congress would have any authority to provide 
for an incorporation among them ? 

Commissioner Leupp. That is, it being a State matter? 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Yes; I suppose we could proceed now, as 
long as they are strictly wards of the Government y virtue of our 

eneral power to deal with the affairs of the Indians, but if they 
ecome citizens of the United States I was wondering whether or 
not we would have the right. 

Senator Curtis. We could use their tribal property even after 
they became citizens of the United States? 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Yes; we would still have jurisdiction of 
their tribal property; we could not only provide for the using of the 
tribal property, but would provide for their subscription as individ- 
uals to stock. We provide for using their tribal funds. 

Senator Curtis. the stock that they would subscribe for as individ- 
uals and put their own money in would be their independent 
property ? 

ommissioner LEupp. Yes, sir. 
Inet Drxon. That would be personal property belonging to the 
ians. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. But the question in my mind was as to the 
power of Congress to do that. 

Commissioner Leupp. To pass a national incorporation act of 
this sort ? 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Yes, 
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Commissioner Leupp. I had supposed that there was enough 
authority resident in Congress, as long aa tribal property was in- 
volved—that is, allowing the Indians to devote 350,000 acres of 
their land for the uses of the corporatiou—vo give an act of this sort 
a status. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You may be quite right about it. I was 
simply speculating about it. 

Senator Dixon. There is no question as to the power of Congress to 
incorporate a company by an act of Congress. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Any corporation? 

Senator Drxon. Well, for this purpose, respecting wards of the 
Government. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. As long as they remain strictly wards of 
the Government I should be inclined to think that we had the power. 
We certainly would not have the power to provide that a horse-breed- 
ing corporation might be organized in the State of Montana and the 
stock to be subscribed by the State of Montana? 

Senator Drxon. But this corporation would be authorized by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I understand. But I say we would have no 
ower to do that when these Indians become citizens of the United 
tates. We would have no more power to interfere with their affairs 

than we have with the affairs of the ordinary white citizens. In 
other words, what Federal question is involved ? 

Senator Dixon. At this time I do not think that it is a Federal 
question; that Congress has the power to authorize the corporation. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. As I have said, I do not agree with that, 
and that is why I asked the Commissioner about it. 

Secretary GARFIELD. That question, I think, resolves itself into 
the primal question of the ownership of the land. At present the land 
belongs to the United States, and it has the right to dispose of it in 
such way as Congress may prescribe. The use of that land had been 
allotted to the Crow Indians. In the final disposition of that land 
Congress may dispose of it in such manner as it sees fit, and therefore 
it is very necesssary that this bill, if it be adopted, should be either 
adopted at the same time with the final division of the land or be 
passed before, because, as Senator Dixon suggests, if once the land is 
sold and the allotments are completed as to the surplus, then Congress 
would be without power to deal with it. But the title is in Congress. 
It is acting for the Indians in this matter as a tribe, so far as their 
surplus land is concerned, and I think there would be no doubt as to 
the authority of Congress to begin the work of the organization of a 
company to deal with so much of this land as they may separate from 
the total area. In other words, it is affixing to the land that may be 
deeded the burden of the land itself—namely, that it shall be used for 
@ certain purpose and in a certain way. 

Senator Curtis. For the benefit of the Indians? 

Secretary GARFIELD. For the benefit of these Indians. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You said the lands were owned by the 
United States. You did not quite mean that, did you? 

Secretary GARFIELD. I say the title is in the United States subject 
to such use as Congress has permitted to the Crow Indians, and such 
right as they may have under the statutes of the United States. 
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Senator SUTHERLAND. I understand that the Crow Indians have 
just a title by occupancy and that the State has no title to the land, 

as it 

Secretary GARFIELD. Yes; the only Indian lands that were not 
owned by the United States were those of the Five Tribes. As to all 
other Indian land the title is in the United States. 

P Senator SUTHERLAND. You mean the naked fee is in the United 
tates 

Senator Curtis. We hold it in trust for the Indians. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. As I understand it the United States Gov- 
ernment, as to this land, occupies the position of a trustee, holding: 
the naked title in trust for the Indians, and that the Indians own the 
beneficial title. 

Secretary GARFIELD. In one sense, yes; and in another sense, no. 
For example, the Indians on the Crow Reservation could not b 
action compel the United States Government to transfer this unal- 
lotted land to them. ° 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Because they would have no standing in 
court 

Secretary GARFIELD. No; in other words, Congress has simply 
permitted them to use and occupy that area under certain restric- 
tions and under certain conditions. Now, Congress has had in its 
mind, as evidenced by its acts, the idea that when that land was sold 
the benefit, or rather the proceeds of the sale, would be given to the 
Indians, or used for their benefit, but there is nothing that could in 
any way bind Congress, and there is no contract that could be 
enforced in court as against the United States and in favor of the 
Indians in the distribution of the proceeds. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. That, as I understand it, is because the Indi- 
ans would have no standing in court. 

Secretary GARFIELD. Exactly. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. It may be said, in one sense, that Congress 
occupies the position of trustee and also a court. It has plenary 
power over the whole matter. | 

Secretary GARFIELD. The action of Congress is final. It may take 
it away from the Indians entirely as long as they are not American 
citizens. 

Senator Curtis. I do not agree with you that we could take it 
away from them unless we give them some consideration. They 
would have forever a claim agamst us. 

Secretary GARFIELD. They would have a claim, but it would not 
be one that could be enforced in court. It would only be acknowl 
edged by Congress itself. 

nator Curtis. We would have to authorize them to bring suit. 

Senator Dixon. You do not mean to say that Congress could not 
allot these Crow Indians whatever amount in their judgment they 
thought right and throw the rest of this land open to homestead set- 
tlement, without regard to the Indians? 

Senator Curtis. Of course Congress could do it. The court has so 
held, but the Indians own that land and are entitled to pay for it, 
and the courts have so held. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. It would be an inequitable thing for Con- 


gress to do. 
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Secretary GARFIELD. I quite agree that in all equity and fairness 
that should be done. I was simply presenting what the legal situ- 
ation is, in answer to a question by Senator Sutherland as to how the 
Government could use this land for the purpose of creating a com- 

any to own the land and use it for the purpose of breeding horses. 

t is simply where the legal title lies, and what control Congress would 
have over the legal title, and what restrictions we might impose on 
that land when it disposes of it. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I agree with you that Co has plenary 
power over this land. In other words, I think that Congress has pre- 
cisely the same power to deal with the Indian land as an ordinary 
trustee, together with the court, would have to deal with the land of 
an ordinary ward. 

Senator Dixon. Congress makes no reporting to the court. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Congress is the court itself. 

The CoarrMan. This is an interesting legal discussion, but I think 
it would be better ¢o return to the facts as to the horse bill. 

Senator Drxon. Yes; now let us ask something more about the horse 
bill. Mr. Commissioner, in your opinion what would be the effect of 
creating this corporation and setting aside these lands and trying to 
induce the Crow Indians to go into the horse-breeding business; 1s it 
& wise experiment to try or not? 

Commissioner Leupp. I should consider that it was. As it is now, 
the Indians have lands which some of them will work andsome will not. 
If I could always be assured of the Indians actually sticking to their 
work and keeping it up in spite of the vicissitudes of changes at the 
agency, and so forth, I would feel content tolet them goon inthe present 
way; but it seems to me that it is most desirable, if you can find 
something to which they take more kindly than to farming, it should 
be done. Plenty Coos told me once that while he does do some farm- 
ing, he does not feel that he is a farmer. I believe he testified to 
something of that kind here also. 

Senator Dixon. He made himself out a good rancher before the 
committee. 

Commissioner Leupp. I did not read his testimony through; but 
he has intimated, and other Indians have said something of the same 
sort to me, that they thought that if they could get some place where 
they could raise stock and make money out of it, that they would 
get along faster than by simply farming. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Are these 350,000 acres that are proposed 
to be taken by this bill lands that are only available for grazing pur- 
poses, or are they lands that are also avaiable for cultivation? 

Commissioner Leupp. As I understand it, there is very little of 
this that would be available for farming. I made particular inquiry 
into that in the first instance. Of course I have not been there to 
examine the question myself, and I do not know that I would be com- 
petent to judge if I had been. But that was the first question which 

raised with regard to this matter when I was discussing it with 
some of the gentlemen who have been on the ground. One was Col. 
F. E. Wolcott, of Nebraska, who came to me with a letter from the 
President on this subject. 

Senator Dixon. Major Wolcott? 

Commissioner Leupr. Yes; Major Wolcott. He had made quite 
an extensive investigation as to this land and had a lot of photographs 
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that were taken showing the different tracts which he had in mind 
with regard to it. He has also made a good deal of a study of horse 
raising generally. That is the way he came recommended to me—as 
a horseman. His plan contemplated using land which could not be 
turned to any valuable use, or to any nearly so valuable as this— 
for farming purposes. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Please state, if you know, how many horses 
could be pastured on this land. 

Commissioner LEurp. That is one of the details that I would 
have to go into further. The present idea was simply to get from 
Congress such encouragement as would make it worth while to go 
into this matter more elaborately while the opening bill was before 

ongress. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Your notion, as I understand it, is that 
if you did not make the provision which you have suggested, that 
throwing this land into the public domain to be sold as the other 
lands are, would leave 350,000 acres to be disposed of as grazing land. 

Commissioner Leupp. That is the way I took it; yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Of course there might be some patches on that 
area of country where you could feed those horses in winter? 

Commissioner Leupp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. And it would be very necessary to have some 
hay as well? 

ommissioner Leupp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. In reply*to Senator Sutherland’s question as to 
how many 350,000 acres would maintain, the testimony the other 
day was about 20 acres to the horse to range in. At that ratio this 
land would maintain: 17,500 horses. Mr. Commissioner, in the event 
this horse-breeding farm proved not successful to the Indians after 
it had been tried out, there would be no reason on earth why Con- 
gress could not dispose of it afterwards for the benefit of the Crow 
tribe, would there ? 

Commissioner Leupp. None in the least. It is an experiment. 

Senator Curtis. If you sold stock to outsiders, you would have to 
settle with the stockholders? 

Commissioner Leupp. The stock would be disposed of exclusively 
to the Indians. 

Senator Curtis. You would not sell any stock except to the 
Indians? 

Commissioner Leupp. None in the world. The whole thing was 
to be an Indian proposition. The Indians could go into it or not, 
as they chose. 

Senator Curtis. Then you have to consider another proposition if 
the Indians got the money. 

Commissioner Leupp. As is provided in the bill, not only a money 
consideration would be taken for this common stock, but mares, or 
land that the Indians did not cultivate in any other way. 

Senator Curtis. Alienable land. 

Commissioner LEupr. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Do you reserve the right in the bill to dis- 
solve the corporation if it should not turn out to be profitable ? 

Commissioner Leupp. It could be dissolved either voluntarily or 
involuntarily. 
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Senator SUTHERLAND. Voluntarily would be by the ordinary 
- process ? 

Commissioner LEupp. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Do you think Congress would have the 
power, unless it was reserved, to dissolve a corporation of that kind ? 

Commissioner LrEurr. We have a provision already in the bill, 
“*The corporation created shall exist for not more than thirty years 
unless its life be extended by the Congress, and it may be dissolved 
by the consent of the stockholders.”” Now, I would take it that 
Congress would in that case simply pass an act at the request of the 
stockholders. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Of course any corporation could be dissolved 
by the consent of the stockhalders. 

Commissioner Leupp. I do not see that there is any provision to 
enable Congress to close up the concern without the consent of the 
stockholders. 

_ Senator SUTHERLAND. Has any project of this kind ever been tried 
before that you know of? 

Commissioner Lreurr. Yes; I want to say that the corporation 
experiment has been made by the Eastern Cherokees. They volun- 
tarily resolved themselves into a corporation several years ago under 
the State laws of North Carolina. 

Senator Curtis. The New York Indians are incorporated. 

Commissioner Leupp. I had forgotten that. I have so little to do 
with them that the fact had escaped my riotice. 

Senator SUTMERLAND. Are they citizens? 

Senator Curtis. No; they are still drawing annuities. 

,cenator SUTHERLAND. They are citizens. Do they not vote up 
there 

Senator Curtis. I do not know whether they do or not. 

Commissioner Leupp. They are unallotted and do not vote. 

Senator Curtis. And are incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York? : 

Commissioner Leupp. There are a number of them undoubtedly 
who do vote because their vote has never been questioned, but they 
are those who have so large a predominance of white blood that they 
could not be distingui hed. 

Senator Dixon. Mr. Commissioner, what is the present policy of 
the Indian Office toward opening reservations where the Indians have 
been allotted and there is a large amount of surplus land after allot- 
ting to the Indians? 

ommissioner Leupp. The policy is in the direction of opening just 
as soon as the best interests of the Indians will permit. | 

Senator Dixon. From your knowledge of the Crow Indian tribe, 
has the time arrived when this reservation could be opened with 
safety to those Indians? 

Commissioner Leupp. I believe so. I ought to add, in explanation 
of that, that I have rather radical views on the question of opening 
reservations; that is, I believe, that with the temper we now have in 
Congress, the kindly disposition toward them, the Indians had bet- 
ter take advantage of it and get what is coming to them, and have it 
nailed down so tight that nobody can take it away. Because I 
think, from the way things are moving, that the time is not far off 
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when there will be a set of the tide in the other direction, and the 
Indian will be overslaughed unless he is looked out for now. 

Senator Curtis. In view of the fact that we authorized the open- 
ing up of a large part of the reservation under the act of 1904, which 
has not yet been sold, would it not be better to delay the opening up 
of this reservation until the lands are disposed of under that act ot 
1904 

Commissioner Leupp. Well, no. I should have been in favor, if 
I had been in office at that time, of opening still more than was 
opened then; so I can candidly say that I am glad to get these lands 
opened as fast as we can. 

Senator Curtis. You know, do you not, that the more land you 
open up, and the more you put on the market, necessarily the lower 

e price it will bring? 

Commissioner Leupp. I suppose that the general principle of sup- 
ply and demand would apply to that; but at the same time I feel 
that the sooner the Indian is set on his feet in that way as an inde- 
pendent property owner, and gets out from under the supervision of 
the Government just as far as that supervision can be withdrawn 
safely, the better for the Indian. I think independence is a great 
educator, and I have that same feeling about all of these people. 
The reservation policy is a curse and a degradation to them. 

Senator Curtis. You are not blaming the Indians for that policy, 
of course? 

Commissioner Leurp. No, sir; I feel that they were wronged by 
the Government long ago, when that policy was adopte 

Senator Drxon. In keeping them herded on the reservations? 

Commissioner Leupp. I think that is abominable. 

Senator Curtis. You know that until Mr. Jones was Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs the policy of the Government was absolutely to keep 
an Indian on his reservation ? 

Commissioner Leupp. I know it. That was tried once during Sec- 
retary Schurz’s time with very ill effect—in the Ponca case. 

Senator Curtis. Is not your office holding to-day that because 
certain Indians have not affiliated with their bands they are not 
entitled to participate? 

Commissioner Leupp. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Are you not doing that in the Osage cases? 

Commissioner Leupp. You say “affiliated ?”’ 

Senator Curtis. Yes. 

Commissioner Leurp. We deal with the question in this way: We 
take each independent case and study out its particular features; 
these are questions of fact very largely; if we find that these people 
have been recognized as Indians and have been treated as such by 
their fellows, that they are entitled to tribal rights—if the tribe con- 
sents. That is something we always require. 

Senator Curtis. Under the act of 1887 encouragement was held 
out to the Indian to leave his reservation and become a citizen and 
stay away from his tribe; and if he would do that he still would have 
a right to participate. 

Commissioner Leupp. Yes, sir; and that is my position to-day. 

Senator Curtis. And yet in the Osage cases you are holding, as I 
understand from reading some of the letters that come to me, that 
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because Indians of that tribe have not stayed with the Osages, though 
there is no question about their blood, they can not participate. 

Commissioner Leupp. I hold that they shall not be enrolled con- 
trary to the wishes of the tribe. 

Senator Curtis. That is not the question. 

Commissioner Leupp. It is the question, if you will excuse me, 
Senator. 

Senator Curtis. I am asking about the policy of the Office. 

Commissioner Leupp. I understand; but here. comes a person 
requesting permission to be enrolled right over the head of the tribe— 
to be placed on the tribal rolls of the Osages because he can show his 
Osage blood, etc., but irrespective of the wishes of those already 
enrolled. I feel that that is a pretty dangerous power to put in the 
hands of the Government—the right to compel an Indian tribe to 
make a member of somebody whom it does not wish to enroll. 

Senator Curtis. If it is shown by the rolls of the tribe, by the 
documents in your Office, that that Indian is really a member of that 
tribe, and of the blood of that tribe, that he has simply done what 
the law says he may do, do you think he ought to be kept from the 
tribe simply because the officers of the tribe think he ought to be 
kept away ! 

ommissioner Leupp. I am not aware of any such ruling as that. 

Senator Curtis. That is the way I understand your statement, 
that if the tribe objects 

Commissioner Lrurr. Oh, if the tribe objects. But, if he is 
already on the roll, how can the tribe object? 

Senator Curtis. I do not say that he 1s on the roll. I say if the 
records of your Office show that he is of that tribal blood, that he is 
of Osage blood, and your rolls show that his mother was an Osage, 
for instance, and yet he has gone off the reservation to make a citizen 
of himself, you deny him enrollment because the Osage council 
says they do not want him put on the roll because he has not par- 
ticipated with the tribe. 

Commissioner Leupp. If he is not already on the roll, and the 
Osage council, in revising the roll, says it does not wish this man on 
the roll, I should stand by the council unless there was some very 
strong reasons for not doing so. 

Senator Curtis. Where his own mother was on the roll? 

Commissioner Leupp. It is a question of whether the tribe pro- 
poses to recognize him or not. It seems to me that as long as the 
property to be divided is theirs they have the right to say 

nator Curtis. Well, I would not undertake to settle that ques- 
tion in this case. 

Senator Dixon. I want to make this observation, in view of what - 
Senator Curtis has said, that it has been my experience that, when an 
Indian reservation has been opened in my State, men with an infini- 
tesimal amount of Indian blood will immediately go back and want to 
be enrolled and participate in the division, when, for a generation or 
two generations, they have lived away from the Indians and have 
resented being called an Indian, and are only attracted by the money 
that is to be divided. 

Senator Curtis. But the act of 1887 says that the Indians should 
do that very thing, and you even went so far as to say: ‘We will 
give you 160 acres of land if you will leave the reservation.” 
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Commissioner LEurr. The general policy, as I understand the act 
of 1887, contemplated—and Thave been following that idea in a good 
many cases, one of which I think Senator Clapp will remember, as it 
arose on the White Earth Reservation—that the door shall never be 
shut in the face of an Indian who has once been on the roll, but has 
done what we are trying to get him to do, and has gone out, of his own 
initiative, to build up a place for himself in the world. The door 
always swings open to such a man when he wants to come back. I 
have always thought it was a wro thing to encourage the Indian to 
g° out in that way, and then cut him off from the privileges which 
elong to him if in his old age or his poverty he wishes to return. 

Senator Curtis. I think that is a good rule. 

Commissioner Leupp. That is exactly the spirit in which I have 
tried to carry out everything I have done, and I have even gone so 
far as to reverse the rulings of my predecessors—which is always a 
disagreeable thing to do—on some of those very points. 

Senator Dixon. Further recurring to Senator Curtis’s suggestion 
that possibly this reservation could not be opened until the lands 
embraced within the former opening have all been disposed of, I 
would ask you, Mr. Commissioner, if it does not take, in the expe- 
rience of the Indian Office, from four to five years to get a reservation 
ready. to open after the act opening the reservation has passed Con- 

ess 
e" Commissioner Lreurr. I should say, roughly speaking, that that - 
is true. 

Senator Drxon. And I would ask if it is not true that the bill pro- 
vides that the land shall be appraised as to value by a commission 
appointed, part of which are Indians and part of which are whites? 

mmissioner Leupp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. I think the commission would last just as long if 
there were no Indians on it. 

Senator Drxon. This bill provides that the commission must com- 
plete its appraisement within either nine months or a year. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I was going to ask whether the commission 
received an annual salary. 

Senator Dixon. No, they receive a per diem, but they must com- 
plete it in that time. In the case of the Flathead Reservation the 
act was passed in April, 1904, yet the lands are not yet half appraised 
and that reservation can not possibly be opened until the spring of 
1909, five years after the act of Congress was passed. And in this 
case, if the bill were to pass at this session of Congress, four years 
would be the earliest time you can get that reservation ready 
for opening, and by that time the last of the ceded strip will have 
all been sold. : 

Commissioner Leupp. I would like to make this one suggestion to 
follow Senator Dixon’s remarks. I believe that the best way of 
appraising land on an Indian reservation which is to be opened is 
to let it appraise itself; that is to say, to fix a certain Period we 
will call it six months or one year—within which any land that any- 
one wishes to enter can be bought for such-and-such a definite sum, 
that amount to be fixed by whomever the Indians or the Government 
may choose for an appraiser, and that to be the only appraisal about 
it. For example, after looking over the reservation, simply let the 
appraiser say’ “These lands will be sold for $5 an acre for the first 
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year; after that, for another year, any land taken up will be charged 
at $4 an acre; and the next year the price will fall to $3, or $2.50, 
as the case may be. I believe in that way the land would appraise 
itself. The settlers going out there first would be hunting for the 
best land and would be willing to pay the best prices, and as time 
passed the Indians would get a much better income, I am sure, from 
their land. 

Senator Dixon. In the opening of the other Crow strip the Presi- 
dent was authorized to fix $4 an acre, and that price should stand 
until he should by proclamation reduce it. As a matter of fact, it 
has gone on a year now, and I think the sliding scale should be © 
lowered. Iam not averse to that kind of appraisement. 

Commissioner Leupp. You get rid of a great deal of expense and 
save a good deal of time. 

Senator Dixon. The only thing is that when an Indian reserva- 
tion is opened wonderful stories of the rich fertile land, which exist 
in the mind’s eye of the mob, lead them to rush in and make exces- 
sive bids, which they never carry out, but fall downin. That is the 
danger about it. It is theoretically the best plan, however, and I 
am not averse to it in this case. 

The CHarrMAN. Is there anything further that you desire to say, 
Mr. Commissioner ? _ 

Senator Curtis. I would like to ask one question, going back to 
the issue in this matter. The Government has had some experience 
on the Crow Reservation with what is known as the tribal herd of 
cattle. It was a failure, was it not? 

Commissioner Leupp. I could not answer as to that. 

The Cuarmman. Do you know whether the Crows have at any time 
within the last few years asked for something substantially along the 
line of this proposed legislation ? 

Commissioner Leupp. Do you mean the horse-breeding bill? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Commissioner Levrp. I do not think so. I will say this, that all 
the information I have with regard to their disposition toward this 
bill, outside of the talk which i think Major McLaughlin had with 
them, was obtained from Mr. Curtis, the photographer, who came to 
me to find out something about it. He said that the Crow Indians 
were talking to him about this bill, and he wanted to know what its 
provisions were; that the more intelligent ones who talked with him 
seemed very much in favor of it, but as he was not familiar with its 

rovisions he wanted some one to give him the information. He had 
pen living there for some time and enjoyed the confidence of those 
ans. 

The CHarrMaNn. There is one thing, Mr. Commissioner, that I think 
erhaps is not quite clear in the record, with respect to dealing with 
ndians off the reservation. As I understand the policy of your: 

Office—and it is based very largely upon my experience with your 
Office in my own State—you have been most liberal in the policy of 
allowing Indians on the reservation to go off the reservation to seek 
employment and still retain their rights there; but when the openi 

of a reservation has aroused interest in people who have a trace of 
Indian blood that has lain dormant for a great many years, you are 
rather disposed to let the Indians say as to whether they shall come: 
in and participate. 
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Commissioner Leupp. That is it, exactly; yes, sir. ° 

The CuarrMan. That is my experience in ealing with your Office 
in my State. 

Senator Drxon. If he is a real Indian, the Office has no objection? 

Commissioner Leupp. .No objection in the world, but it seems to me 
his own people are the best judges. 

Senator Drxon. It is the white Indians that the Office is a little 
averse to! 

Commissioner Leupp. I am on the lookout with a shotgun for them 
all the time. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Grey, have you any questions that you 
desire to ask Commissioner Leupp; if so, they may be regarded as 
the questions of the committee. 

Mrs. Grey. Will you state whether Mr. Holdredge, Mr. Hardin 
and Mr. Gillette, who you say were on the reservation, are connected 
with, or interested in, the Lincoln Townsite Company. 

Commissioner LEurp. I have not the remotest idea about that, 
because I never heard of the Lincoln Townsite Company until this 
matter came up. 

Mrs. Grey. Are they not the men of large means, to whom you 
referred in your report to the Commissioner on the beet-sugar business? 

Commissioner LEurr. I do not know whether they are or not. Mr. 
Hardin was my authority for the statement that he had so much 
capital which was pledged, and I judge from the way the other gen- 
tlemen spoke—that is, Mr. Gillette and Mr. Holdredge—that they 
were interested in some way in this project. That is all I know, and 
I do not know what their worldly circumstances are, or anything 
further than I have stated. 

Secretary GarrieLtp. Mr. Chairman, I find, upon further search 
of the files of my office, that there is no letter that I sent to Big 
Medicine. ; 

Mrs. Grey. Big Medicine says: ‘‘I wrote this letter at the request 
of Mr. Dalby.” 

Secretary GarFIeLD. There is no other letter that I wrote to Big 
Medicine other than the one I have referred to. 

Senator Drxon. I think Secretary Garfield made some mention of 
Captain Lee making some report to him on this bill. 

retary GARFIELD. That was the one in which this matter of the 
horse-breeding farm was referred to. Mr. Leupp has covered that 
matter fully. He communicated with certain army officers, and 
Captain Lee, who is one of the cavalry officers, appeared before me and 
discussed the project with me in detail. _ He is one of the officers who 
has given particular attention to cavalry mounts, and his general 
impression regarding this proposed experiment was that it was a very 
admirable one to try. His opinion was that of course a compara- 
tively few horses from any one herd could be guaranteed as bei 
good cavalry horses; but, if they were properly bred in the first 
instance by the careful selection of mares and stallions, that there 
would be a very great probability of increasing the percentage that 
could be used for cavalry horses from any particular herd; and that 
from his knowledge of conditions of the service, of the chardcter of 
the land, and what he had heard about the Crows as horsemen, he 
believed it would be a very excellent experiment to try. And I, per- 
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sonally, from certain investigations that I had made in this connec- 
tion, believe it would be a wise thing to attampt an experiment of 
this kind. 

Senator Drxon. Your idea, Mr. Commissioner, in regard to a horse- 
breeding farm was to give employment to the Indian during his 
transition period—between the time that his land is allotted and the 
time when he becomes, in the course of years, fully equipped to make 
his living as a citizen. This is the great horse-breeding country of 
the United States, is it not? 

Commissioner Leurr. It has been so represented to me. 

Senator Curtis. Except Kansas. 

Commissioner Leupp. I thought Kansas was more a cattle coun- 
try. Major Walcott said in all his examinations of the land in any 
part of the United States he never found any equal to this Crow 
country; and Mr. Borden, a raiser of Arab horses, and the leading 
authority in the country on that subject, agreed with him. 

Senator Dixon. Major Walcott is superintendent of the Omaha 
stock yards, Is he not? 

Commissioner Leupp. I do not know; I simply know him as an 
expert on horses, coming to me introduced by the President. 

Eenator Drxon. I understand he is superintendent of the Omaha 
stock yards and has had full opportunity of judging stock. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Have the Crows been engaged in horse rais- 
ing In the past? 

ommissioner Leupp. They have raised horses for general purposes 
there, but they have been of all kinds. You know what Indian 
horses are, even when they have a pretty good stallion; they are a 
sort of hit or miss. I think they raise some that are good. Some 
of them that I have seen on the reservation struck me as being pretty 
d riding horses and wagon horses. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Have they made, ar far as you know, on 
their own part, an improved breed 

Commissioner Leupp. I think not, except in a general way, where 
they have embraced the opportunity to use good stallions. 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Mr. Chairman, with permission of the committee, I 
would like to ask, by way of information, if the Commissioner has 
been able to form any idea as to how many of the Indians, if this 
horse-breeding proposition is inaugurated, would be employed by it? 

Commissioner LEurr. That, of course, is a matter which we could 
not be positive about until the experiment was tried; but as long as 
the purpose was to give the young Indians the first preference for 
employment, I dssume that it would take all that were needed for the 
horse raising. 

Mr. SnirFEN. Of course you have only so many horses that could 
be looked after by one man? 

Commissioner Luurp. Yes. 

Mr. SniFFENn. I did not know but that you had worked it out to 
some extent so that you would know how many it would give employ- 
ment to. 

Commissioner Leupp. No; I have not done that. We wanted to 
get the permissive legislation before going into that. 

Commissioner Leupp was thereupon excused. 
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Z. Lewis Datsy, having been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 


The CuarkMan. What is your name? 

Mr. Daxsy. Z. Lewis Dalby. 

The CuarrmMan. What is your age? 

Mr. Da.sy. Thirty-seven. 

The CHAIRMAN. at is your residence? 

Mr. Daxsy. My legal residence is Virginia. 

The CHarkMaNn. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Da.sy. Indian inspector. 

The CHarrMAN. How long have you been in that occupation? 

Mr. Daxsy. Since the Ist of May, 1907. 

The CHarrMAN. Were you in the employment of the Government 
prior to that time? 

Mr. Day. I was. 

The Cuarrman. For how long? 

Mr. Daxsy. I entered the service first in December, 1894. 

The CHarrMAN. Have you been continuously in the service? 

Mr. DaBy. I was first with the Civil Service Commission, then 
with the Post-Office Department, then went back with the Civil 
Service Commission, then I was in the Army, and then I was with 
the Civil Service Commission again, and from there to the Bureau of 
Corporations, and from the Bureau of Corporations I entered the 
service of the Interior Department. 

The CHAarRMAN. You visited the Crow Reservation, in Montana, in 
1907, did you? 

Mr. Datsy. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, you may proceed, perhaps, in your own way 
and state what took place while you were there and more especially 
with reference to the complaints which had been made by Mrs. Grey, 
of which you were cognizant, were you not? 

Mr. Da.sy. Yes, sir. The facts developed in my investigation, as 
well as the methods of conducting it, have been tully stated in my 
report, which I understand i3 in the record. Do I understand that 
you wish me to go fully into that matter? 

Senator Dixon. Has Mr. Dalby’s report been incorporated as a 
part of these hearings? 

The CHarrMaAN. Yes. You must be familiar with the general 
trend of this examination as to your conduct there with reference to 
the officers of the Indian Rights Association, with reference to Mrs. 
Grey, and the proceedings before the grand jury. Do you desire to 
make any statement concerning those matters? 

Mr. Dasy. That is precisely what I wish to learn, Mr. Chairman. 
As a matter of fact, I have just reached the city this morning and have 
not had an opportunity to read what has transpired here, so I really 
do not know what has been presented to this committee, and I could 

erhaps more intelligently answer questions than anticipate what 
been presented. 

The CHatrMAN. Then you may state in regard to your interview 
with Mr. Brosius and what took place at that interview. 

Senator Dixon. I think he would get at it better if he would start 
in and state when he got there. 
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The Cuarrman. I suggested that to him, but he prefers to have 
questions asked, as I understand. 

Mr. Daxsy. I am perfectly willing to proceed in either way, only 
I have already gone into the full situation, and I did not know whether 
you would want that repeated in the record. I will be very glad 
to take it up from the beginning, but my report covers that, and in 
fact the interview with Mr. Brosius has already been covered in the 
record by the secretary this morning, but I will take it up from the 
beginning or at any other point that you desire, or answer any spe- 
cific questions that you desire to ask. 

The CHarkMAN. I might state generally to you that it is contended 
here that these people did not have a fair opportunity to make an 
investigation on the reservation; that Mrs. Grey was interfered with 
in her effort to assist in an investigation; that you interfered with 
her there. Now, you may either take the matter up and make such 
. statement as you desire to make or we will ask questions of you. 

Mr. DatBy. I will answer on that point, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

I first met Mrs. Grey in the St. James Hotel in this city in last 
April; I think it was the 19th of April. The Secretary sent for me 
that morning and handed me what has been submitted to you as an 
exhibit, Mrs. Grey’s story, and requested me to go through it end find 
out where Mrs. Grey was, from Mr. Curtis, and talk with her with a 
view of taking up that matter as soon as possible. 1 ran through her 
story as quickly as I could; I think I put a couple of hours on it; 
then I found out through Mr. Curtis that Mrs. Grey was at the St. 
James Hotel, and I called upon her there. I talked with her for 
I think, two hours, and questioned her about various matters that 
were alluded to in her story, particularly endeavoring to find out what 
interest she had in the matter or what motive, she might have for 
taking the matter up. The impression that she made upon me was 
that her motive was purely one of philanthropy; that she had hap- 
pened to be upon the Crow Reservation, and that she had found these 
iniquitous conditions existing; and, as she expressed it, she could 
not get away from them; she had to take them up, and that the In- 
dians had wished her to present their case, and for that reason she 
had come to Washington and had seen the President, and had gone 
over with him what was afterwards incorporated in this story. 

At that time I told her I wanted to determine whether there was 
‘any immediate necessity for my going to Montana, as I had told the 
Secretary I could not take up this work before the Ist of May, bei 
then engaged on work in the Bureau of Corporations which coul 
not be well laid down without notice, and it seemed to me, from read- 
ing her stories, there were two points only that might call for haste; 
one was the matter of the sheep of Mr. Bair, and the other was the 
matter of the sale of dead allotments which she alleged the Lincoln 
Townsite Company was to purchase. She said that the sheep were 
already moving off the reservation. So on that point I said it would 
be impossible for me to go there before the sheep would be entirely 
removed, and consequently it would be necessary for metogo into that 
matter on evidence afterwards, rather than by inspection of the bands 
upon the ground, and therefore no haste would benefit the Indians 

ere; and as to the land sale I said I would look into the matter 
and see whether the rights of the Indians would be prejudiced by 
permitting the matter to go on and thesale to be completed subject to 
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review afterwards. Mrs. Grey was anxious for me to go to Montana 
at once, but after going into the matter in the way that I have 
stated, I told her that I did not think I should go before the 1st of 
May. I was then employed in the Bureau of Corporations; I was not 
in the Interior Department. After seeing Mrs. Grey I did inquire 
into the status of this land and found that the Secretary had absolute 
ower to disapprove any sale for any reason whatever. Therefore 
T determined that the rights of the Indians could not be prejudiced 
by the sale going on and an examination being made afterwards. 
I determined to wait until I could comfortably get through m 
work in the Bureau of Corporations and then equip myself wit 
the necessary information with regard to the matters in the Indian 
Office before going to Montana. 

About the middle of May a telegram was received by the Indian 
Office from the agent stating that Mrs. Grey had returned to the 
reservation and had created some manner of disturbance there, 
and that he had found it necessary to arrest her. That message I 
think was received about noon on Saturday. ‘It was brought to my 
attention, and the Secretary desired me to go immediately to Montana. 
I talked with him briefly on the subject and told him that I did not 
understand that Mrs. Grey was to go before I went to the reserva- 
tion; that apparently she had been indiscreet in some way, and that 
she had gotten into trouble and consequently, the agent having 
demanded an investigation, probably I should now go to see him 
: first, rather than Mrs. Grey; and he assented, that that would prob- 
ably be the best course. left that afternoon, and on the way out I 
reflected upon the peculiar nature of the charges that Mrs. Grey had 
made, and I determined that if there was any truth in her charges it 
wasreally important that I should see her first, rather than see the agent 
first, and so I took the responsibility of changing the plan that I had 
made with the Secretary, and I did go to see Mrs. Grey first. I tele- 
graphed her from Lincoln. I assumed that she was in Sheridan from 
what she told me when I met her here, and I received her reply that 
she was in Sheridan and would be glad to see me there, so I stopped 
off at Sheridan on the way to the reservation. I spent the better 
part of the day in conference with Mrs. Grey. I was there exactly 

enty-four hours. 

Senator Dixon. Sheridan is from 75 to 100 miles this side of the 

reservation? 
- Mr. Darpy. Yes, sir. In that conference it was agreed that 
Mrs. Grey should come to the reservation a few days subsequently, 
and that she should have the opportunity of seeing any Indians that 
she wished to see and to bring forward any evidence that she wished 
to bring forward, or could bring forward, which would substantiate 
the charges that she had made. She wished to go at once with me, 
but I declined to permit this on the ground that I had first to make 
some examination into the surface situation, the matters in the 
office, and the office records; that I could do that better before she 
came; on the further ground that I did not intend to supersede the 
authority of the agent unless it became necessary, and I did not 
intend to have any color given to any claim that might be made that I 
had come there as her advocate to put her in authority. For that 
reason I said, “Mrs. Grey, you must wait for a few days, and I will 
let you know.” I think it was determined then that she should come 
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the. following Saturday. I am not perfectly sure whether the day 
was then fixed, but the general principle was that she should wait a 
few days and then come. I went that night to Crow Agency, and the 
next morning I met the agent. My first proceeding was to ask for 
all the papers in regard to the land sale. I examined the papers that 
were presented to make sure that they were apparently complete 
but not to determine whether they were in correct form. I seale 

them up; I tied them in a package and sealed them myself and put 
them in the safe and directed that no further action be taken in 
regard to any of those matters until I had had an opportunity to 
examine into the situation thoroughly. 

I then proceeded into a general examination of the matters in the 
office and was engaged upon that when a telegram was handed me 
by the telegraph operator. He said, ‘‘Here is a telegram that has 
come collect; if you do not want to receive it, I will send it back.”’ I 
said, ‘‘No; I will receive it and pay for it.”” It was a telegram from 
Mrs. Grey, which, I think, will be found intherecord; it was to the effect 
that unless I telegraphed her permission to come to the Agency that 
night she would release her story to the press, and that she was then 
telegraphing the President. I did not deem it wise to grant Mrs. 
Grey’s request, nor did I deem it wise to disregard the matter entirely. 
So I got on the train and went to Sheridan. Mrs. Grey was in con- 
ference with a man named Tom Doyle at the time, and she introduced 
Doyle to me and had him tell me his story. I told her that I had 
only a little while; that I was going back on the next train and that - 
I had come to see her in regard to her telegram, but she insisted that I 
talk with Doyle. Doyle himself was inclined to withhold his stor 
until he could come to the Agency and face the agent. I said, 
‘‘That is the way I like to hear you talk, because that is wha I want 
you fo do.” He consented to tell me his story, but he never after- 
wards appeared before me at the agericy. I then took up the matter. 

Senator Dixon. Who was Doyle, some newspaper man? 

Mr. Da.sy. He is a squaw man who had been about a year prior 
to that put in the penitentiary for having whisky on the reservation, 
and his complaint was in regard to his treatment in that connection. 
I discussed with Mrs. Grey her reasons for sending the telegram, 
and I endeavored to find out why she had changed since the night 
before and now demanded that she should come at once. I did not 
get any satisfactory reason from her. 

My efforts from the beginning had been to get Mrs. Grey to reduce - 
her story to a form of charges, something susceptible of investiga- 
tion and accurate determination, but the only basis I had was what 
is before you in that exhibit. She never further reduced it to speci- 
fication. 

That evening she assumed an attitude which was rather contra- 
dictory of her previous attitude, and I was inclined for the first time 
to question hergood faith; I was tempted then to disregard Mrs. Grey 
and get along without her in the investigation.. In fact, she said she 
would not proceed with the investigation, but I urged her; I per- 
suaded her to continue on the plan that we had agreed upon the day 
before, but I would not change that plan. She finally agreed that 
she would corfe on Saturday. I returned to the agency, and on 
Friday afternoon—I think it was Friday afternoon—I received 
a note from Mrs. Grey stating that she was at the agency at Frank 
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Shane’s tepee and would be glad to see me. I went over, and in the 
tent there were Mrs. Grey, Joe Cooper, Alexander Upshaw, Frank 
Shane, Red Wolf, and several others. I would not undertake to 
name them all. Mrs. Grey introduced me to them, and spoke of her 
having been in Washington and having secured from the Secretary 
an investigation, and brought it about that I should be sent to 
make that investigation, and she said generally that she wished them 
to speak to me with frankness; that they could trust me as they could 
trust her, and to tell me the truth. The evidently wanted some 
expression from me, so I made them a little speech. I told them I 
had come there for the purpose of finding out about these matters 
that Mrs. Grey had alleged; that I had not come on behalf of the 

ent or on behalf of Mrs. Grey, but merely to find out the truth for 
the benefit of the Indians; and I reminded them that nothing but the 
truth could really do them any good, because action based upon what 
was not true would be as likely to injure them as to benefit them, and 
therefore it would not be in their interest to endeavor to deceive me 
in any way, and I did not expect them to try, and I warned them if 
they tried they would not be able to succeed, because I told them I 
would not take any man’s word in regard to a matter in which he was 
interested without also examining others, and that thus I expected 
to find out the truth, no matter what they told me. They were very 
much pleased apparently with the statement I made, and in fact 
applauded it rather vociferously; and Mrs. Grey concurred at that 
time in the sentiment. On the way over to the station it was raining, 
and I happened to have an umbrella and Mrs. Grey accompanied me. 
She said that she would rather go to Lodgegrass for her work amo 
the Indians—in fact, she had said that when I went to see her at Shen- 
dan, and I[ agreed to that, that she should have her headquarters at 
Lodgegrass instead of at the agency. So she was going to the station 
for the purpose of taking the train to go up to Lodgegrass. On the 
way over she complained that she did not like to have the investiga- 
tion made at the agency, and she would like to have it made at Lodge- 
grass. So I smiled and said I thought we would carry out the plan 
that had already been made, and let it go at that. I think it was on 
Monday that I received a letter—no, I beg your pardon. I had for- 
gotten one thing. 

The next day I wrote to Mrs. Grey in order to make it a matter of 
record, reciting the plans that we had made.at the agency and saying 
that I would like for her to have her witnesses together in order to 
proceed with the investigation as soon as possible; that I would like 
to begin taking testimony by the following Wednesday or Thursday, 
I think I said. -I received from Mrs. Grey the next day a letter which 
had evidently been written before she received mine, in which she 
referred to some ceremonial dances at the mission, that she had 
determined to attend, and in which she invited me to accompany her 
offering to introduce me to the several Indians, or she suggested if I 
thought better, I might go alone and meet them independently. I 
replied to this letter, in which I think I referred to my former letter to 
her, and told her that I had not come to witness dances; that while I 
would be glad to see the Indian dances incidentally, I could not spend 
my time for that purpose, and for that reason would not go to the 
Mission, and reminded her that I had not given her permission to go 
anywhere on the reservation but to Lodgegrass, and there only bor 
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the purpose of consulting with the Indians in order to find out the 
witnesses who could testify to the facts that she had alleged. In 
reply to that I received a letter from Mrs. Grey in which she took me 
to task rather roundly for having gone back on the agreement which 
she alleged I had made to conduct my investigation 1 dgegrass. I 
think I replied to that, stating that I had made no such agreement 
and that the understanding as had and as stated in my previous letter 
would be carried out. 

There were a number of rumors as to disturbed conditions at Lodge- 

ass. It was stated that the Indians were gathering in large num- 

rs, and that they were neglecting their work entirely, and that the 
excitement was growing to such a pitch that some people thought 
there was danger of trouble. 

The CHarrMan. How far is Lodgegrasg from the agency ? 

Mr. Daxsy. I think it is 18 or 20 miles. And that reminds me of 
something that I had forgotten to state just now. When I was 
tallaing with her in Sheridan the evening that I went back to see her, 
and when I agreed to let her go to Lodgegrass instead of to the 
agency, I made that agreement with this condition, that she would 
exercise her best endeavors to prevent an unnecessary congregation 
of the Indians at Lodgegrass or the raising of such conditions that 
it might be difficult to control. She promised this and I exacted 
the further promise that if such conditions did arise she. would 
follow my judgment and would leave Lodgegrass and come to the 
agency. You see, of course, my motive in that. I was taking what 
apparently was a considerable risk, and what subsequently turned 
out to be a considerable risk, but I required Mrs. Grey to prom- 
ise in advance that if when I went to Lodgegrass I found that the 
conditions were such that in my judgment it was better for her to 
be at the agency than at Lodgegrass then she would go to the agency 
and leave Lodgegrass. 

To resume where I was just now. I think it was Wednesday about 
midnight when the agent came to the hotel and aroused me. He 
showed me a letter from Burbank, the farmer at Lodgegrass, stating 
that Mrs. Grey was holding all-night meetings with the Indians; 
that they were in a great state of excitement and nobody knew what 
was going to happen, and he thought Reynolds had better come and 
bring all the Indians that he could depend on. I said at once, ‘That 
is folly; you can not go there, and you can not take any Indians 
there, but I have already intimated to Mrs. Grey in one of my letters 
that I will go there to-morrow, so they will be ex ecting me. Instead 
of going on the afternoon train as I planned I will drive over in 
the morning.’’ So I made inquiries as to who would be the best 
man to go with me as interpreter and driver. After considering 
a number—Frank Shively was one—I concluded that Carl Leider 
would be the best man for me to take. So we started out early the 
next morning and reached Lodgegrass about noon. I had dinner 
at the farmer's and went immediately out to Frank Gordon’s. I met 
Joe Cooper at the door and asked him to tell Mrs. Grey that I had 
come, and after a while Mrs. Grey appeared and the Indians who 
had but recently dispersed to their camps were brought in. 

Mrs. Grey met me out in the yard first, and her first remark was 
that she regarded me as their enemy, not as their friend, and that 
she would not shake hands with me, and she did not introduce me 
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to the Indians. I, however, made myself acquainted with the Indians 
and chatted pleasantly with all of them from time to time. Her 
next remark, I think, was that I had brought a man there who had 
charges against him; that he was really a spy, referring to Carl 
Leider. I said no; I had brought him there as interpreter and to 
take care of the team. She objected to him. So I said, ‘‘Well, I 
will accept your interpreter,’’ and I sent Carl Leider away. She said 
she wanted him sent back to the village. I said, ‘‘No; he has to take 
care of the team, but I will send him entirely out of hearing and you 
can put a guard over him, if you wish.” That I understood was 
done. She then objected to a number of people that sauntered up 
from the village, saying that they had come as spies. Incidentally 
I may state that as 1 came up from the village I was told that Mrs. 
Grey had tel graphed for a reporter in Sheridan, and others asked 
me if they might also come. [ said I had nothing to do with it; it 
was the Indians’ meeting, and if they wanted to let them in they 
could. So there were several people who had come over, I suppose, 
on that excuse. 

Senator Drxon. Newspaper men? 

Mr. Dausy. No. 

Senator Dixon. You said reporters. 

Mr. Datzy. Well, I heard that Mrs. Grey had telegraphed for a 
reporter and that was the reason those people asked me if there would 
be any objection fo their coming. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Do you mean a newspaper reporter or & 
stenographer? 

Mr. Daupy. A newspaper reporter. Mrs. Grey wanted all those 
people sent away, and those people I sent back to the village, so that 
there was remaining for the conference with the Indians only Carl 
Leider, whom I had sent out of hearing and authorized them to put 
the guard over, and myself. I then went into the house. I think 
there were about sixty Indians present, the Crow Indian lodge mem- 
bers, who were for the most part Mrs. Grey’s followers. 

As soon as I was seated—Mrs. Grey and I sat side by side at the 
end of the room and Plenty Coos sat in a seat of honor near us, and 
there were others arranged in Indian fashion according to their 
precedence. 

My first inquiry after the ordinary salutation, and the little speech 
I made to them, which was really a repetition of what I had said 
down at Frank Shane’s tent, was as to the charges, the specifica- 
tions and the witnesses in regard to which Mrs. Grey was sup- 
posed to have been working. Mrs. Grey replied that they had not 
gotten them ready; in fact, they had not begun upon them yet. I 
expressed astonishment that this should be the case as she had been 
there several days and had come there for that sole purpose, of re- 
ducing the matter to specifications, and of finding the witnesses to 
testify in regard to the several specifications and charges. Then I 
asked how soon they could get those charges and specifications ready 
so that we could begin with the investigation. There was some di 
position to ask for a week or two. My impression is that Mrs. Grey 
wanted two weeks more to go into that matter before she would be 
ready to present her evidence. I said that I could not give any such 
extension as that. Finally it was agreed that they should have the 
balance of the week and that we should begin on Monday morning; 
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they should come to the Crow Agency on Sunday so as to begin at a 
timely hour on Monday. I said to the Indians that I would make 
an agreement with them but not with Mrs. Grey, because Mrs. Grey 
had failed to carry out the previous agreement and that I would hold 
them to thisone. There was a good deal of discussion as to the method 
of procedure in that investigation. They wished Mrs. Grey to repre- 
sent them and I said that I had already agreed that she should repre- 
sent them and that I would not withdraw that promise: that she 
might. It was then desired that they have representatives of their 
headman present, and I agreed that they should have Plenty Coos 
present, and then he wanted to have some one else with him and I 
agreed to let them have Spotted Rabbit with him. They then wanted 
some more, but I said, ‘‘That is the limit; two will be enough; it will 
be a small room and we will be crowded. Two will be enough.”’ 
As to interpreters, they wanted to have their own interpreter. I 
said, “All right; I will accept your interpreter, but the agent will have 
the right to have an interpreter also; if those two interpreters dis- 
agree and can not determine upon the correct interpretation of what 
any witness states, I will call a third interpreter and among the three 
I will determine whether the interpretation has been correct before 
I will permit it to be recorded.” It was also agreed that there should 
be a stenographer present and that all the testimony should be taken 
own. 

This, I believe, is the substance of everything essential that was 
agreed upon on that evening. During the progress of the confer- 
ence Mrs. Grey repeatedly made statements which I knew were 
untrue and which I was very certain that Mrs. Grey knew were untrue. 
I was a little astonished at this, and. I from time to time took notes 
of what she said. Toward midnight, it was a long conference 

Mrs. Grey. It was sixteen hours and we expected them to be 
ready to go on with the hearing in the morning again. 

Mr. DaLsBy. That was not the precise length of the conference, 
but it is not necessary to contradict. 

Mrs. Grey. It was sixteen hours by the clock in Gordon’s kitchen. 

Mr. Darsy. I found that Mrs. Grey stated what apparently she 
thought served her purpose at the moment, regardless of the facts. 
I took notes of those statements of hers from time to time, and about 
midnight I concluded that Mrs. Grey was absolutely without good 
faith in her proceedings; that she did not wish an investigation of 
the real facts upon the Crow Reservation for the benefit of the Crow 
Indians, but that she had some ulterior motive that I did not know 
and do not know. When I had satisfied myself that this was the 
situation, and had taken sufficient notes to be able to put one state- 
ment over against another, and to explain the matter to the Indians, 
I did so. said, ‘‘Now, I let Mrs. Grey come here because in your 
interest I want to find out the exact facts; I want to find out the 
truth about the situation on this reservation, and I believed that 
Mrs. Grey would help me to do it, because I believed she was sincerely 
working in your interests, but I have discovered this evening that 
Mrs. Grey is not working in your interests. What she is working for 
I do not know, and I do not presume to say, but she has said this and 
she has said that,’’ and I recited those things and pointed out where 
the inconsistency was. I said, ‘‘Now, you can see that she must 
know when she says this, after saying that, that one or the other 
is not true, and yet she asserts them both and says they are true.” 
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I will not undertake to go into the details because I do not 
remember them now, but that was the situation. I said, ‘‘Now, I 
advise you to withdraw your case from Mrs. Grey because she is, as I 
tell you, not working for your interests. I will not withdraw the per- 
mission that I gave to begin with, that she may represent you if you 
wish; I have given you that promise and it is good, but I advise you 
as a friend to withdraw your case from her for this reason.” Of 
course Mrs. Grey protested. I made no further remarks upon that 
subject, leaving the matter with the Indians, and I left that meeting, 
T.think it was 4 o’clock in the morning and drove Back to the agency 
that morning. That was Friday, I think. 

Mrs. Grey. It was Friday. 

Mr. Da.By. Then the next day, Saturday, I received a telegram 
signed by Plenty Coos, Alexander ‘Upshaw, and Joe Cooper, requesting 
me to come to Lodgegrass at once. I had just time to catch the train. 
I went to Lodgegrass. The Indians were having a meeting in a tent 
up the creek—I do not know whose it was, but I believe it was Bread’s 
tent; I am not sure—and they invited me in and gave me a seat of 
honor at the head of the tent. They had a box over which they had 
spread rugs and invited me to sit down. They addressed me, remind- 
ing me of the advice I had given them at Gordon's place two nights 
before and stated that they had concluded to act upon that advice, 
‘but first they wished me'to assure them that Mrs. Grey would not 
be injured. I very much admired the manly way which they stood by 
. Mrs. Grey in this matter, and I told them so. I said ‘‘Mrs. Grey may 
certainly go at your request, in peace.”’ They said, ‘‘Then we would 
like to have Mrs. Grey not be arrested after she leaves the reserva- 
tion.” To that I replied, ‘‘I have told you from the beginning that I 
am here to find out who has done you wrong. If in my investigation I 
find that Mrs. Grey has violated the law and has wronged you, I shall 
take action against Mrs. Grey as against anybody else, but as to that I 
do not know now because I have not made an investigation and I do 
not know whether she has broken the law or has wronged you, but if 
I find out that she has, then I shall certainly take action against her.”’ 
This seemed to satisfy them, for they made no further request. 
They then said, ‘‘You promised that if we dismissed Mrs. Grey you 
would come here and help us formulate our charges.” I said, ‘‘I 
made that offer two nights ago and I did not say that you might have 
time to consider it, so I am not bound by that, but i will abide by 
that proposition and if you dismiss Mrs. Grey now I will work with you 
and will formulate your charges, and will myself assume the responsi- 
bility for them after I have talked with you, and I will then investi- 
gate the charges.”’ 

So it was agrecd. They said that they had determined to dismiss 
Mrs. Grey, and [ said, ‘‘ Well, I will leave that entirely with you; you 
must see that she leaves the reservation promptly.”’ And I prepared 
a statement which I left with the interpreter, Alexander Upshaw 
that it was agreed by the Indians that Mrs. Grev should leave, an 
it was agreed on my part that she should leave without anv molesta- 
tion, and if she thought she needed an escort to the border of the 
reservation, to prevent any insult 

Mrs. GREY. t was never afraid of insult from those Indians in my 
life. That is absurd. 
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The CoarrMaNn. Mrs. Grey, you must not interrupt. You will have 
an opportunity to reply to Mr. Dalby. 

Mr. Datsy.—which she frequently stated she was afraid of; that I 
would afford her an escort to the border of the reservation, but if she 
wished to go she might go freely and unaccompanied, but that she 
must leave the following day, Sunday. After having disposed of this 
matter I proceeded immediately to formulate charges. I said, ‘‘Well, 
bring out your charges now and let us find out what progress you have 
made to formulate the balance.”’ I then found out that no further 
pro ess had been made; Mrs. Grey had taken no further steps to get 

ther specifications or to find out further witnesses; and that 
Indians realizing that I was looking to them and holding them respon- 
sible for the plans, had endeavored to force her to go further into the 
matter; that as a result of this they had determined that it would be 
necessary to get rid of Mrs. Grey. They said, ‘‘We will have to dis- 
regard this entirely; we can not make head or tail out of this story of 
Mrs. Grey’s.” I said, ‘‘All right, we will disregard that and begin. 
Now you may tell me your stories and let us have the important ones 
first." So they began. I merely questioned them for the purpose 
of bringing out every thing that was in their minds in order to deter- 
mine whether there was a basis for a charge. It is probably unneces- 
sary to go into the details of those charges. We discussed several 
and one by one the Indians themselves, from the statement which f 
brought out from them by questioning them, saw that there was no 
basis for a charge, and in succession abandoned thé charges that they 
brought forward. 

Thus we were proceeding when the question of Mr. Heinrich’s cattle 
was brought up. I think it was Yellow Brow who made the state- 
ment. He said that on one occasion Mr. Heinrich’s cattle had come 
outside his fence and had overrun the surrounding country, and he 
wanted to know what remedy there was for that. On that basis I 
proceeded to question Yellow Brow as to just what the facts were, 
and I questioned him as to the location, where the cattle had been 
seen, how many there were, and just when the occurrence arose. 
While I was questioning Yellow Brow, Joe Cooper spoke up—Joe, I 
think, was sitting to my left. He said, ‘‘Mr. Dalby, I know some- 
thing about that.” I said, ‘All right, Joe, tell me what you know,” 
and Joe said, ‘‘ Yes, they were away over on Soap Creek; they were 
over at my place.” I said, ‘All right, Joe, when were they ere?’ 
“Well,” he said, ‘‘some time last fall.” I said, ‘‘Joe, how many were 
there?’ He said, ‘Well, that ‘is just what I would like to know.” 
I said, “Well, Joe, have you any idea of how many there were?” He 
said, “‘ No, I have no idea.” I said, ‘‘ Well, Joe, it seems to me that 
if it was my place and I saw the cattle overrunning the place I would 
have some idea of about how many cattle there were.”’ Well, Joe 
did not know, and I asked him when it was, and he thought it was 
some time in the preceding fall. I said, ‘‘When were you on your 
place?’ Well, be was there in September. I said, ‘‘I suppose it 
must have been along about September,” and he assented and said 
it must have been along about then. 

I have not got this matter exactly in the order in which it came. I 
asked about the time first and then about the number, and then I 
asked him the questions that I have recited, and I said, “‘Joe, it seems 
to me that if it was my place I would know; I would have some ides 
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about how many there were.”’ Then he said, “‘T guess there must 
have been three or four hundred.” I said, ‘“‘Joe, God damn it, I 
believe yu are lying to me, and you know it.” Well, Joe protested 
and said, ‘‘ Well, I do not believe I can talk to you, Mr. Dalby, if you 

. talk to me in that way.” I said, “‘ All right, Joe, there is the door,’’ , 
and Joe got up and walked out. Immediately the whole bunch of 
Indians got up and walked out. I saw that I had made an unfortu- 
nate mistake, but fortunately for me, I saw it at once, and I acted 
immediately. I went out and told the Indians to come in—I did not 
beg them to come in; I commanded them to come in and they obeyed. 
I said, “‘ Now sit down everyone of you in your place where you were 
before; I have something to say to you.” IJ said—and at this time 
I had my language carefully interpreted—‘“I do not blame you a bit; 
I understand why you went out; you thought I was abusing one of 
your men, and you stood by him and that is all mght, but you mis- 
understood. I made the mistake of talking to him in English be- 
cause he talks English and I did not need an interpreter. He is 
practically a white man or might pass for a white man and understands 
white man’s ways and I was talking with him just as I would toa 
white man, on the stand, and you did not understand. Now, I will 
explain to you just what occurred.”’ Then I went over the occurrence 
and told them just what had led up to Joe’s interruption, and just 
what Joe had said and just what I had said, and they saw how clear 
and direct was the inference, and they all believed that I was justified 
in thinking that Joe was lying, and the incident passed. Rides The 
White Hip Horse, s young camp Indian, then arose and asked why I 
said, “‘God damn.” 

Senator Drxon. He was not used to that kind of language? 

Mr. Da.sy. Perhaps. He said ‘The priests have told me that I 
should not use that word ‘God damn.’ Now, why do you use that 
in talking to us?” Well, he did it in a manly, straightforward way 
that I could not but admire. It was growing dark and I walked 
around in front of the stove so as to face him and to talk directly 
with him. I said m substance—I will not try to repeat my exact 
language—‘T am glad you have called me down for that. What 
the priests have told you is good. The name ‘God’ is the name of 
our Father, it is the name of Him who makes our crops to grow, 
and from whom all our blessings come, and we should speak of Him 
only with reverence, and that is the reason why the priests have 
told you that you should not say ‘God damn.’ But among the 
white men there is some difference of usage. Some white men say 
‘God damn’ when they want you to know that they are very posi- 
tive that there is no doubt about what they are saying. I was 
talking to Joe as I would to a white man. I knew, or I thought I 
knew, Joe was familiar with the ways of white men, and that Joe 
would know exactly what I meant when I said that, and that was 
the reason I said it, not from any irreverence, but for the purpose 
of emphasis, which I was sure Joe would understand.” 

Senator Drxon. You were using Joe’s vernacular, in other words? 

Mr. Daxsy. Precisely. That ended that incident, and White Hi 
Horse then wanted me to go and help him with his irrigation ditc 
the next day, which, by the way, was an irrigation ditch which Joe 
had built for him, and it did not reach the point it was intended to 
Te 
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Senator Curtis. Is that the one in ‘which they claim the water 
runs up hill? 7 

Mr. Datsy. No; the water runs too decidedly down hill, but it 
did not go far enough. So I went with him next morning and spent 
more than half a day with him. Packs The Hat went along in order . 
‘to have the benefit of any sage advice which I might give. I told 
them I could not advise them with regard to the matter, because I 
was not an irrigation engineer, but I would do my best. I looked at 
the ditch and pointed out some very obvious defects in it, and finall 
I found that 1t would require an engineer in order to tell whether it 
would pass a certain point. Joe had gone on the assumption that by 

etting the water down to a certain swale, it would run through that, 

ut I saw it would be too wide and it would be lost there, and I said, 
‘“T will send you an engineer to run this line for you.” I told Bur- 
bank that he must go and see about that, and he did, and afterwards 
when I was over the reservation White Hip Horse was digging his 
ditch in another direction. I have understood that the water since 
runs in it, but I do not know as to that. 

Returning from that expedition the next afternoon, which was 
Sunday, I went again to the tent to resume the hearing with the 
Indians in order to find out what thcir charges were, and what wit- 
nesses could testify to the charges. I had hardly gotten seated, and 
the meeting was about to begin, when Mrs. Grey came in. She 
wanted, first, I believe, to know what this was. informed her, I 
think, that it was a meeting of the Indians to which they had invited 
me, and that I was engaged in helping them formulate their charges 
as the basis of my subsequent investigations, they having decided to 
dismiss her from the case. She wanted to know, if that was a meetin 
of the Crow Indian lodge, why Joe Cooper was not in the chair, an 
endeavored to incite Joe to assume the functions of chairman, but 
Joe was reluctant. She continued to make remarks and to ques- 
tion the various Indians on various subjects. I do not remember 
exactly what it was, but the general tendency was to interrupt the 
meeting entirely and to prevent any further business being trans- 
acted. So I said, after waiting a few minutes to see whether she 
would subside, ‘‘Mrs. Grey, this 1s a meeting of the Indians and I can 
not permit you to interrupt it. If you insist, I shall be forced to 
arrest you.’ She said, “You do not dare to arrest me, and you 
know it.” 

Well, I thought it was fair to Mrs. Grey to let her see what the 
Indians would 5, so I said, ‘‘Now, you must have seen me here under 
several different situations for the past few days, and you have had 
a chance to size me up. If there is any Indian in this tent who 
thinks I am afraid to arrest Mrs. Grey, or to do anything else that is 
necessary to be done in this meeting, I would like to have him stand 
up.’ Of course it was simply stage play; if the Indians had thought 
I was quaking in my boots there was not one of them who would 
have gotten up; I knew that, but I thought it was best to let Mrs. 
Grey have the opportunity to think over that proposition, because 
she had said I was afraid, and for that reason would not arrest her. 
I said, ‘‘Mrs. Grey, I shall now send for a policeman, but you are still 
free to go and go in peace, if you will.’’ I sent a messenger for Scolds 
The Bear—Scolds The Bear, I believe is here. When he came I 
beckoned him to come in. He does not speak English, so I addressed 
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him through the interpreter. I said, ‘‘Scolds The Bear, I have sent 
for you to arrest Mrs. Grey, but I do not want you to do it until I tell 
you.” I then turned and spoke to Mrs. Grey again. - I said, ‘‘ Now, 

. Grey, if you will, you may still go in peace and unmolested; 
but go you must and if you do not I will arrest you.’”’ She said, a 
won't; and I defy you to arrest me.”” I turned to Scolds The Bear 
and said, ‘‘Scolds The Bear, arrest her.”’ He did. She resisted 
arrest, struggling with all her force. There was only one man to 
touch Mrs. Grey— 

Mrs. GREY. o big policemen on either side; it is ridiculous. 

Mr. DaLtBy—that was Scolds-The-Bear. She not only resisted 
arrest. with all the physical effort of which she seemed to be capable, 
but she called upon various of the Indians by name: ‘‘Joe,have you 
no manhood? Will you allow him to treat methisway? Packs-The- 
Hat, will you permit that?’’ And she also called on somebody else; 
I have forgotten the man’s name. / 

Mrs. Grey. Bright Wings? 

Mr. Da.sy. Bright Wings, and probably a half a dozen others; 
but fortunately for Mrs. Grey and me, and as well as, perhaps, for the 
Crow Indians, not one of those men made any move to assist Mrs. 
Grey or prevent her arrest. She was arrested and taken out of the 
tent, and I went with her myself to the village. I left Scolds-The- 
Bear in charge of Mrs. Grey with instructions to keep her but not to 
let her disturb other people and not to let fiber people disturb her. 
I found the most comfortable place I could and put her there. It 
was not a very good place, but it was the best there was there. 

Mrs. Grey. Scolds-The-Bear did not leave me there, did he? 

Mr. Dausy. I then went back to the meeting of the Indians. I 
said that I was sorry to be called away; that | had intended to go 
right ahead with the work of formulating the charges and carrying 
out the agreement which we had reached, but that it was necessary 
for me to be absent for a little while, perhaps a day or two, and that 
I would return and proceed with the work. .Then Plenty Coos got 
up and said in substance: ‘‘Mrs. Grey came in; made.a lot of fuss. 
Now we are all tired of this, and we think we would rather just dro 
the whole thing; we do not want any more trouble of this kind, an 
we think you had better go, as well as Mrs. Grey.” To that I said: 
‘‘T am here now, in & sense, as your guest; you invited me here; 
therefore when your invitation is withdrawn | shall leave; but for the 

urpose of making this investigation I am not answerable to you, 
but to the Secretary of the Interior. He sent me here to make an 
investigation because the integrity of the administration of this 
agency had been called into question. That investigation I shall 
make until I am satisfied whether the charges are true; whether there 
is anything wrong in the administration of this agency, and until I 
can the blame. If you do not want me to proceed in the way 
we have planned at your invitation, then I shall proceed when I get 
ready inmyownway. I leave you this afternoon because you signify 
that you do not care to go ahead; but you Indians are here for the 
sole purpose of getting the charges and specifications and the names 
of the witnesses together. Having abandoned that work, there is no 
further excuse for any of you being here except the men living in 
this district, and within twenty-four hours every Indian from other 
parts of the reservation must be on his way home. When 1 get 
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through my investigation at the agency I shall come around to the 
different parts of the reservation and call you together in your homes 
and I will see probably most of you there.”’ 

So I left them and took Mrs. Grey to the agency and telegraphed 
the Secretary the message that he read this morning, and the next 
day, having received no reply to that message, I conducted Mrs. 
Grey off the reservation myself, taking with me as a witness the 

ent. Iread to her, as we approached the boundary of the reserva- 
tion, the several statutes that bore upon the subject, and handed 
her a copy of those statutes, together with a written prohibition 
signed by myself against her returning to the Crow Reservation. 

hat was the last time that Mrs. Grey was upon the Crow Reser- 
vation to m knowledge, with the one exception, and also with the 
exception of assing through on the train. She stayed in Parkman 
some time. She immediately endeavored to publish, or to secure to. 
be published, stories in regard to the matters on the reservation. 

did secure a publication of one or two chapters in the Sheridan 
Post, I think it was. I received a telegram from Mr. W. H. Hunt- 
ley, to whom Mrs. Grey had introduced me in Sheridan when I first 
arrived there, saying—this telegram came from Parkman, Wyo., on 
the 4th of June, the day after Mrs. Grey had been expelled—in sub- 
stance the telegram said ‘‘Cords of newspaper slush unloaded. Has 
faith been kept? Will you meet me at Sheridan?’ That was the 
substance of the telegraip. Mr. Huntley was an editor or a reporter 
for the Sheridan Post. I replied in substance that I had no interest 
in any newspaper slush he might refer to; that my official actions were 
open to inquiry of the Secretary of the Interior; that I had nothing 
to say on the subject; that my duty was in the Crow Agency and not 
in Sheridan. 
werner Drxon. Was this the newspaper that was sued for $10,000 

e 

Mr. Datsy. I understand that suit has been brought against that 
paper oy Mr. Edwards. : 

rs. GrEY. I will say that I did not have anything to do with that 
ublication. I never wrote a thing for the Sheridan Post in my life. 

. Huntley was on the ground and made his own statement, and I 
had nothing to do with it. Mr. Dalby met him and knows the cir- 
cumstances under which he met him. 

Mr. Datsy. After reporting to the Secretary upon the develo 
ments thus far, I arranged to make a thorough investigation in the 
several parts of the reservation. I left the agency I think, on the 
11th of June and went from there to Lodgegrass an from Lod egTass 
up the Todgegrass Creek by Frank Henry’s camp, around through 
the Big Horn Mountains to the Big Horn head gate and back to the 
agency. From there I took a train and went around to Pryor and spent 
a couple of days at Pryor, and returned to the agency, I think, on the 
23d or 24th of June. is investigation was much more hurried than 
I would have made it but for the one fact that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior was expected to be at Billings on the 26th of June. In my pre- 
liminary report I told him that as far as I had been able to form an 
impression of the agent, I believed that he was honest, that he had 
done good work, and that he ought to be sustained, but that I was to 
make this further investigation upon the ground, and when I was 
through I would then be able to say positively whether I believed that 
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he should be sustained or removed, and I told him I would see him at 
Billings on the 26th and give him personally my views on that point, 
and that was the reason for a little haste which I would not otherwise 
have made, but as it was I spent about two weeks in going over the res- 
ervation. : 

I do not know that it is necessary for me to outline the results 
obtained in that tour over the reservation, as they are fully set out in 
my report. 

The CuarnmaNn. As your report is here it is hardly necessary to go 
over that perhaps, unless there is something in addition that you care 
to state. 

Mr. Datsy. I think not. I will be very glad to answer any ques- 
tions. I have not read the previous testimony and I do not know 
what points have been raised, but I shall be very glad to answer any 
questions upon any point that has been raised that may not be covered 
in my report. 

The CHarrmMan. Senator Dixon, do you desire to ask any questions? 

Senator Dixon. I remember that Mrs. Grey made a charge about 
his riding through the cattle. What day was that? 

Mrs. Grey. It is stated in his report. 

Senator Dixon. How long were you in making this investigation? 

Mr. Darr. Do you mean the investigation going over the reser- 
vation 

Senator Drxon. Yes; the whole thing. . 

Mr. DaxBy. I think I started from Crow Agency on the 11th of 
June and returned on the 23d. I am not dead sure about these 
dates, but it was about that length of time. Of course, that repre- 
sents merely the time I spent in the field. I did a great deal of inves- 
tigation at the agency and in short trips out from the agency, and the 
Indians would come to see me at the agency, and no Indian ever came 
to see me whom I did not see. 

Senator Dixon. What was the result of your investigation as to the 
charges which Mrs. Grey had made, and which you went there to 
investigate ? 

Mr. Daisy. Mrs. Grey’s charges had been entirely abandoned by 
the Indians, and were not, properly speaking, the basis of my inves- 
tigation; but in view of the fact that they had been given , publicity 
before the President and before the Department, and as . Grey 
expected to give them further publicity in the press, I deemed it wise 
to cover all the points that she had covered in her story, and in addi- 
tion I went into every question that was raised by any Indian. The 
general result of it, I may say, was that so far as the general impugning 
of the integrity of the administration was concerned, it was abso- 
lutely without foundation or excuse. 

Senator Dixon. That is, Mrs. Grey’s charges, the pnes she made to 
the Secretary here? 

Mr. Dasy. Yes, sir. 

Senator. Drxon. In what condition did you find the reservation 
relative to the situation of the Indians there—good, bad, or indif- 

erent 

Mr. Datsy. I may state here that I was at that time entirely 
unfamiliar with Indian reservations. I was never on any Indian 
reservation until I went to the Crow Reservation, so I had no basis 
of comparison. I havesince been to some others—one or two—and in 
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looking back I have a better basis of comparison than I had then. I 
may say that in view of this subsequent experience I think that the 
conditions upon the Crow Reservation were a fair average. They 
are better on some reservations from this point of view: the Crows 
are rather indolent. There are other Indians who are more indus- 
trious than the Crows, and from that point of view there are some 
other reservations that will show better conditions than the Crow 
Reservation. So far as the treatment of the Indians is concerned, 
I do not think I can make any criticism of the reservation as to 
Injustice. 

The CuarrMAaNn. Did you go to the school? 

Mr. Da.sy. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Did you see the pupils there? 

Mr. Davsy. Yes, sir. 

The CuarnMan. What did you observe with reference to their 
physical condition? 

Mr. Da.By. There is among the Crows a great deal of venereal 
disease, and this shows in the case of some of the children. 

The CHairMAN. What did you observe there with reference to 
protecting them from the effects of contagion and the facilities for 
washing, and general facilities ? 

Mr. DatBy. The bathing facilities at the Crow Agency school were 
shamefully inadequate. a recommended in my report that they be 
improved, and I understand that authority has been given on that 

oint. 
P The CHAIRMAN. Well, as to the general daily washing of the chil- 
dren—their faces? | 

Mr. DaBy. I did not inspect that. 

The Cuarrman. Or as to whether they were kept separate; whether . 
there was any effort made to prevent contagion in that respect? 

Mr. Da.By. I talked on that subject with the corps of employees 
at the school. Before visiting the class rooms and seeing the children 
I spent an evening with the superintendent and his corps of employees, 
and I discussed that problem, along with many others, very thoroughly 
with them. | . . , 

The CHarrMAN. Well, what did you find as to conditions there; 
that is, whether any effort had been made to prevent contagion by 
the promiscuous use of same wash basin, and the children washing 
in the same water? 

Mr. Datsy. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, that I discussed that 
identical question. 

The CHarrMAN. I am not asking you what you discussed, but 
what you observed there. 

Mr. Da.sy. I told you in the beginning that I did not observe 
anything in that connection. 

The CHAIRMAN. You did not observe that? 

Mr. Daxsy. No, sir; I did not observe that. I may say in that 
connection that my opinion as to the care of the children was based 
upon my conference with the teachers primarily and with the matron. 
The matron at the Crow Agency school, I will hazard, is as good a 
matron as there is in the service for similar work. Her name is 
Mrs. Woodruff, and she deserves the highest commendation. 

Mrs. Grey. I fully agree with you as to Mrs. Woodruff, but she 
is not the one. 
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Senator Dixon. Were you at Helena when the grand jury was 
in session ? 

Mr. Daxsy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Mrs. Grey stated the other day that you wrote 
the grand jury report. Is that true or not? 

Mr. Datsy. It is not. 

Senator Dixon. Did you have anything to do with the preparing 
of the report for the grand jury or writing it? 

Mr. Darsy. I did not; on the contrary, I declined to have any- 
thing to do with it. 

The CuarrMaNn. Was anything asked you with regard to taking 
a hand in the preparation of the report? 

Mr. Datsy. There was that intimation made me that my assist- 
ance would be appreciated. I said I did not care to have anything 
to do with it. 

The CHarrman. That came from one of the grand jurors? 

Mr. Daxzpy. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Which one? 

Mr. Datsy. I think it was Mr. Johns; J think so. 

The CHarmrMan. Do you know his first name? 

Mr. Darsy. I think it is John T. Johns. He was secretary of the 
grand jury, and the preparation of the report was given to him by 
virtue of his office, and it was in that connection that he suggested 
that he would appreciate my assistance. 

The CHarmman. What did he indicate that he wanted your assist- 
ance in, simply as a scribe, or in the preparation of the report? 

. Datsy. I think so. 

The CHargMaAn. Well, which? 

Mr. Da.By. I understood you to ask whether it was as scribe in the 
preparation of the report. 

he CuarrMan. No; I say as scribe or in the preparation of the 
report: That was m question. 

. Datsy. Well, I think he wanted me to help him formulate it, 
and for that reason I said I did not care to have anything to do with it. 
I would like to add there that this was after the grand jury had reached 
its conclusion and determined what its report would be, and Mr. 
Johns then wanted me to help him formulate the report. I did not 
make that statement with a view of criticizing Mr.Johns. He may 
not have meant more than a proper assistance, to see that the proper 
things got in there, but I did not care to run the risk of any criticism, 
and so I said, ‘“‘No, sir; I will have nothing to do with it.” 

Senator Dixon. You said you served in the Army at one time? 

Mr. Dausy. Yes, sir; during the Spanish war. 

Senator Dixon. Where did you see service? 

Mr. Daxsy. In Cuba. 

Senator Dixon. In what regiment? 

Mr. Daxrsy. District of Columbia. 

Senator Dixon. Did you advise the Indians out there not to sell 
their steer calves, as Mrs. Grey has testified ? 

Mrs. Grey. Let me correct you there. I said that the Indians told 
me. 

Senator Dixon. The Indians said that? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. That Dalby gave them that advice? 
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Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Did you give the Indians any such advice as that, 
Mr. Dalby? 

Mr. Datsy. That, like many good stories, would be spoiled if we 
ren it up against facts. 

Mrs. Grey. It is a story that is in common circulation out there. 

Mr. Datsy. Yes; I think it was circulated, first in the Sheridan 
Post, secondly in the Billings Inquirer, and thirdly, probably, before 
the grand jury in Helena, and fourthly, probably, here, . Grey 
being the circulator in all cases. 

Mrs. Grey. In three instances; not in the first. 

Senator Dixon. Did you find any foundation for any of the charges 
made by Mrs. Grey against the conduct of the agent there? 

Mr. Da.py. That is rather a sweeping question, Senator, and it s 
hard to answer in a word. My report itself would be the best answer 
to that, as it takes up those matters, and where I found any justifica- 
tion for any of her charges I remarked upon that fact in the report. 

Senator Drxon. Did you see any irrigation ditches on the reserva- 
tion in which water would have to run uphill in order to run the 
ditches? 

Mr. Datsy. I do not know whether I did or not. 

Senator Dixon. Did you notice any irrigation ditches there? 

Mr. Datsy. I did not see water running uphill. 

Senator Dixon. Were there any of the irrigation ditches thar 
water would not run in; did you take notice of that? 

Mr. Da.sy. I was told that there was one in which water would 
not run, but whether that was true or not I do not know. 

Senator Dixon. You found very extensive systems of irrigation 
there? 

Mr. Datsy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. To irrigate the Indian lands? 

Mr. Dacsy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Were the Indians doing any farming to any apprc- 
ciable extent? . 

Mr. DatBy.:To some extent, yes, sir. There were probably a 
dozen or more Indians upon the reservation who really undertook 
of their own initiative to do farming work. I am not sure that there 
are more than that. 

Senator Drxon. Did you visit Joe Cooper’s ranch? 

Mr. Dausy. I did. 

Senator Dixon. What kind of a farm has he? 

Mr. Da.sy. There is only negative evidence on that subject. 

Senator Drxon. What kind of a layout did Joe have there at his 
ranc 

Mr. DaLBy. There was a site of a house which had been burned 
down. Among the ashes I observed the remains of a bicycle and 
some household utensis, and I think a few simple farming imple- 
ments. In the neighborhood I found some other farming implements. 

Senator Dixon. What kind? 

Mr. DaxBy. One that I recall is a buggy rake which I found in the 
creek. 

Senator Dixon. That is a horse hayrake? 

Mr, Dausy. A horse hayrake. 

Senator Dixon. You fourd that in the creek? 
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Mr. Da.tBy. That is my recollection. 

Senator Dixon. The house had burned down just prior to your 
visit there, had it? 

Mr. DaxBy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Did you make any effort to get Joe to rebuild 
his house? . 

Mr. Daxsy. I did, most earnestly. 

Senator Drxon. What did you suggest to him as to what help 
would be advanced ? 

Mr. DatBy. When I first went to Lodgegrass, on my way around 
over the reservation, Joe was not there, but his wife Susie was. I 
had quite a talk with her to find out whether there was anything I 
could do to help Joe straighten up. Mr. Burgess, at the Crow Agency 
had talked with me very earnestly about Joe, and I had promised 
him that I would do my best to make Joe straighten up. He had 
promised to help me. 

Senator Dixon. What do you mean by ‘“‘straighten up?” 

Mr. Daxtsy. Assume the responsibility of a Fusban and father 
and take care of his wife and children.- 

Senator Drxon. Had he been neglecting those duties? 

Mr. Daxpy. He had. 

Senator Dixon. In what way? 

Mr. Dausy. By not providing for their ordinary needs. 

Senator Dixon. Is he a man who has done any work or made any 
effort to help his family? 

Mr. Daxsy. I think he has appeared before you. He is an able- 
bodied man and a good worker when he will work. He is capable of 
doing good work. 

Senator Dixon. Did he ever work? 

Mr. DatBy. Not while I was there. He did, I think, three days’ 
work during the month of June. That is all I could learn about. 

Senator Dixon. Did you offer at that time to help him in rebuild- 
ing his house if he would do any of the work? 

. Datsy. I was proceeding to give you that story, and I will 
make it as brief as possible. I asked Susie if there was anything I 
could do to help them and help Joe get a start, and in discussing the 
matter I asked her if they had any claims that I could help them 
collect. She said it was hard to get started, since they ad no 
money; that they would have to buy things to keep themselves going 
at the store there, after they built the house. Well she said that 
there wasoneclaim forsome hay that they hadnothad any payfor. She 
said that sometime in the previous fail, sometime along in Septem- 
ber, some of Frank Henry’s cattle had gotten into their place and 
had destroyed some of their hay, and I asked her how much hay it was, 
and she said she thought it was about 17 or 18 tons. I asked her how 
much of it Frank Henry’s cattle had destroyed, and she said she 
thought about half, and I figured out that that would be, at $5 a ton, 

robably about $50 that Henry might owe them. I said, “I will see 
Mr. Henry, and if I find out that his cattle have depredated on your 
place I will make him make a just settlement.” Then I discussed 
other methods of helping them; what was best for them to do, then 
when Joe came—Joe came in a day or two afterwards—I went over 
the whole situation with him and asked him if he could not build a 
house over there. He said yes, he could get the logs, but he would 
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not have the timber for the roof, or any shingles. Well, I said, there 
weren't any shingles, and I did not know how much timber there was, 
but that if he would go ahead and build his house, if there was any- 
thing on the reservation that could be issued to him to help him m 
that connection I would give him my word that it would be issued to 
him, and I urged him to go at once, before building his house, and 
plow up a tract of land and plant some potatoes. I said, ‘‘ Now, this is 
the proper time for seeding, and you ought to get something in to sup- 
port your family during the winter.’”’ I asked him if potatoes w 
mature, and he said yes, and I[ urged him to at once plow up that 
ground and plant potatoes. I asked him whether the place would 

rl e winter wheat without irrigation, and he said he thought it 
would. I advised him to put in some winter wheat there, and I 
understood he was going to try. When I got around to that part of 
the country I made inquiries about the cattle. Joe did not know 
about that; he said he had not seen them himself, but that Jack 
Kennedy and Dick Wallace had driven them off. 

Senator Dixon. Those were the 300 head of cattle that he referred 
to in the council? " 

Mr. Datsy. I assume so. So when I got around there I saw Dick 
Wallace first and I asked him about it. He said he remembered 
driving some cattle off of Joe’s place; but he said the place was not 
inclused and most of the cattle were Joe’s cattle; that he remembered 
one Indian brand that he did not recognize, and he remembered that 
he had seen one or two with Frank Henry’s brand, the Antler. I 
asked himif he could give me any idea as to the proportion of the hay 
Frank Henry’s cattle had probably destroyed. He said he could not 
even guess at it. Afterwards I saw Mr. Kennedy, and Kennedy 
gave me about the same information, thous! not quite so definitely 
as Dick Wallace. Then I saw Mr. Heinrich. I had spoken to him 
before about. it, and I saw him again, and he said ‘‘ Well, whatever 
you say I will do; I will pay Joe if you think I ought. Just what- 
ever you say goes.” He showed me a check with Joe Cooper’s 
indorsement for $100. That check, I think, was dated the 21st of 
September, 1907. He told me that this check 

nator Dixon. Do you mean 1907 or 1906? 

Mr. DaLBy. 1906. Thank you for correcting me. He told me that 
this check was given Joe in consideration of the damages which his 
cattle might do in breaking into Joe’s place, which was adjacent to 
some lands which he had a nght upon by arrangement with other 
Indians—Joe’s land not being inclosed. This $100 was given in 
anticipation of and compensation for such damage as his cattle might 
do. gs when he told me he would pay Joe whatever I thought was © 
’ right, I said ‘‘Mr. Heinrich, when f cot ready to exercise charity I 
will do it out of my own pocket and not yours. The $100 which you 
paid Joe Cooper I think is ample for the damage which I think your 
cattle did.’ 

That answers your question as to what I did to help Joe Cooper. 

Senator Dixon. Did you see any signs of Joe’s industry around 
there on his ranch, whether he made any attempt to cultivate it? 

Mr. Dausy. I saw the remnants of a garden that had probably been 
cultivated before the house burned down. 

Senator Dixon. How many acres were there in the garden? 
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Mr. Darsy. I could not even guess. It is a small plot; maybe an 
acre or so. 

Senator Drxon. Was that the extent of the cultivation on al] of his 
place that you saw! 

Mr. Darsy. I could not answer that with positiveness. I do not 
know whether he had ever had any grain in it or not. 

Senator Dixon. This was all you saw any evidence of? 

Mr. DaxrBy. That was all I noticed about his place. I did not go 
all over the ranch. I noticed his place and saw Dick Wallace—— 

Senator Drxon. Where was Joe when you visited his place? 

Mr. Darsy. I do not know. 

Senator Drxow. Were his wife and children there then? 

Mr. Datsy. They were at Lodgegrass. 

Senator Dixon. Where was Joe when they were at Lodgegrass? 

Mr. Datpy. At the town of Lodgegrass. This is some distance 
across the mountains—or hills, rather. I do not know whet the dis- 
tance is; probably 30 miles, I guess, from Lodgegrass to Joe Cooper’s 

aCe. 

P The Coarnman. What interest, if any, so far as you know, did Mrs, 
Gray have in making this investigation ? 

. Darsr. If that question is asked as to my present knowledge, 
I can answer it to this extent: I know that she received a considerable 
sum of money from the Indians. At the time that I spoke to the 
Indians about her interest in the matter I did not know this fact and 
I stated to them, as I recited here, that I did not know what her 
interest was, but it was evident that it was not their interest. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Let me ask you a question. What do you 
mean by a considerable amount? at had she received ? 

Mr. Darzy. Well, I know that she received $310 at one time— 
and when I say I know, I mean that I have evidence that would 
prove the fact; she received $100 at another time; she received $25 
at another time, and at another time $25. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. That would be altogether $470. 

Mr. Datsy. Four hundred and sixty dollars, I think. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Yes; you are correct. 

Mr. Datsr. There are other sums that I have no direct evidence 
about. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. As I recall it Mrs. Grey herself testified to 
having received $310 at one time. Do you know whether or not she 
simply used that for expense in connection with the investigation, 
‘coming on here to Washington, etc. ? 

Mr. Dasy. I am sure I do not know. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Well, she did come to Washington. 

Mr. Dasy. I know that she did come to Washington. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. She spent considerable time here. 

Mr. Datsy. Yes. I have no means of determining what expendi- 
tures she made. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. She had to pay her hotel expenses, of 
course, while she was here. 

Mr. Dapr. I assume so. 

‘Senator SUTHERLAND. And you do not know anything about what 
would be the usual expenses of. such a trip as that 

Mr. DaLsy. Well, I mi ht ive a rough guess; that is all I can give. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. WW , let us have that. 
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Mr. DaLtBy. My impression is that the railroad fare from Crow 

Agency here is less than $50. 
. Grey. It is $53. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Going back and forth it would be $100. 

Mr. Da.tsy. That would be about $100, and of course the Pullman‘ 
fare would probably amount to another $15. . 

Mrs. Grey. Thirty dollars. - 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Do you mean the round trip? 

Mr. Daupy. I have never found it necessary to spend that much. 

Mrs. Grey. It is $15 from there here. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Three hundred dollars would not be an 
excessive amount for expenses in traveling and hotel expenses and 
incidentals, making a round trip back and forth from the agency 
here, and remaining in Washington two or three weeks, would it? 

Mr. Darsy. Well, I could hardly say; I do not know what the 
ady’s expenses would be. It would be much more than I would 
expend. 

genator SUTHERLAND. I do not care to pursue this subject to any 
great extent, but do you know whether or not Mrs. Grey received 
any amount of money from the Indians in excess of what would be a 
reasonable amount for her expenses in connection with whatever she 
may have done in this investigation ? 

Mr. Datsy. I know that what she did receive she received regard- 
less of the matter of expenses. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You do not quite answer my question. Will 
the stenographer please read the question ? 

The last question was read. 

Mr. Darspy. An answer to that question would require me to esti- 
mate what would be a reasonable amount, and I am hardly qualified 
to do that. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You know better than I do what she may 
have done. You know the time she spent here and the time in trav- 
eling back and forth, and the time she spent on the reservation. 

Mr. Dausy. As I said in the beginning, I can make a rough guess 
at that. I think that $105 would cover the railroad fare; I think $15 
would cover the necessary Pullman fare. That would be $120. 

Senator Dixon. Two ways or one? 

Mr. Datsy. The round trip. 

Senator Drxon. Fifteen dollars both ways? 

Senator Curtis. Did you put in the item of meals? . 

Mr. Datsy. No, I did not. It would be $20 for the Pullman fare. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I do not care to go into the items, but if you 
can answer my question, please do so; and if not, I will not bother 
you to go into the details of it. 

Mr. Darsy. I can not do it intelligently except upon that basis, 
Senator. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Can you not make the computation in your 
own mind and let us have it? 

Mr. Daxsy. I can, if you will pardon me while I make some figures. 

Senator Dixon. It is about a three days’ trip to Washington. 

Mr. Day (after figuring). I should say that to come from the 
Crow Agency to Washington and spend thirty days here would cost 
about $275. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. And spend thirty days here? 
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Mr. Datsy. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Well, do you not think that the trip would 
have to be made with a great deal of economy to do that? 

Mr. Daxsy. I think that could be done at a comfortable rate. 

j Senator Drxon. Would that be at the New Willard or the St. 
ames 

Mr. DatsBy. That would be at the St. James, Senator. 

Senator Dixon. How much money has she collected from the 

ans. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Four hundred and sixty dollars altogether. 

Senator Dixon. Is that Mr. Dalby’s testimony ? 

The CHarkMaANn. Yes. 

Senator Dixon. I want to ask just one question. You say you 
served m the Army in the Spanish war. 

Mr. Datsy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. In Cuba, did you say? 

Mr. Da.sy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Where were you and how long were you in Cuba? 

Mr. Dasy. I reached Santiago on the 10th of July, and on the 11th 
we marched up to the firing line and stayed there until we got through 
and came home, which was in August. 

Senator Dixon. What rank did you hold? 

Mr. Dausy. I was a corporal. 1 carried a gun. 

The Coarmman. What disturbance did Mrs. Grey create on account 
of which Mr. Reynolds asked for an investigation 

Mr. Datsy. I can answer that only at second hand, on the investi- 
gation that I made afterwards. Major Reynolds being present, would 
probably be a better witness as to that. I can give my information, 
if you would like me. 

The CHAIRMAN. I would like to have you answer the question. 
You can give any information that you have and answer the question 
in any way you like. 

Mr. Daxsy. All ght, sir. I found out by inquiry that Mrs. Grey 
had been at Lodgegrass and had stated that she had come in by the 
authority of the President, and I was informed that she said that 
she was to take charge of things out there and to have an investiga- 
tion made, and that an investigator was coming, and the Indians 
understood that as evidence that the entire system of the agency 
was to be subverted. The agent thereupon went to Lodgegrass 
and asked Mrs. Grey to show her authority from the President, and 
upon her failure to show that authority he arrested her and ex- 
pelled her from the reservation; or rather took her to the agency, 
and there he relieved her from arrest after the Department had 
directed him to, and she left the reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where did you get this information? 

Mr. Datsy. I got this information from Major Reynolds and from 
the Indians. 

The CHamman. What Indians? 

I can not specify exactly. I may state that Alexander Upshaw, 
for one, told me that he asked Mrs. Grey for her commission from the 
President and that she was unable to produce it, and he was con- 
vinced that she had no such commission. 

The CuHarRMAN. Does this statement correspond to what you found 
when you met Alexander Upshaw with Mrs. Grey at the tent of Frank 
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Shane the first day when she introduced the Indians to you and felt 
very much satisfied with everything that was done? 

Mr. Datsy. What statement is that that you refer to? 

The Coarmman. The statement which you have just made as com- 
ing from Mr. Reynolds and others. You are now answering that 
statement in accordance with conditions as they appeared to you 
when you came to meet these Indians—Alexander Upshaw with Mrs. 


rey. 

Mr. Dausy. That of course calls for an inference and not a state- 
ment of facts, but I may say that I see no antogonism of the one state- 
ment to the other. 

The CuarMan. Have you kept a copy of the letter which Mrs. 
Grey wrote you when she was at Sheridan asking if she could not 
come immediately to the reservation on account of the dance? 

Mr. Day. If she wrote any such letter, I have never received it. 

The CHarrMan. At the time of this dance that was in progress cn 
the reservation, were you attending the dance at Reno with the age t? 

Mr. Daxsy. [ did attend a dance at Reno with the agent on the 
30th, I think. 

The CoarnmMaNn. Referring to your statement about the gathering 
of Indians at Lodgegrass, you may state whether or not it is a fact 
within your knowledge that they were gathered there for the annual 
medicine dance. 

Mr. Dasyr. I was informed that the agent had given permission 
to the Indians of the several districts to dance according to their 
custom on the 30th of May. That was entirely independent of the 
arrangement that I had made with Mrs. Grey. 

The Coarrman. I am not speaking of the arrangement which you 
made with reference to the meeting which you heard of at Lodge- 
grass, and which you had described, but you may state whether vou 
understood that that was a gathering there for their annual medicine 

ance. 

Mr. Datsy. No, sir; I did not. 

The Cuataman. Do you know anything about the custom of the 
annual medicine dance on the reservation ? 

Mr. Datsy. I understand that it is the custom to have such a 
dance in the spring. 

The CuairMaNn. Did you understand it at that time? 

Mr. Datzy. No, sir; I did not know what time it was. 

The Coarmman. You do not understand the question. When you 
were there did you then understand it was the custom to have this 
medicine dance at different places on the reservation? 

Mr. DaLsy. You mean did I understand it was the custom to have 
it at this time 

The CuarnMAN. And did you at that time understand that it was 
the custom ? 

Mr. DaxsBy. To have it at that time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Darsy. No, sir. | 

The CHalnMAN. You knew they were having one at Reno, did you 
not? 

Mr. Dasy. Yes, sir. : 

The Cnatrman. Did you know of any others which were being 
held on the reservation at that time? 
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Mr. Datsy. I heard that they were having some others, but I did 
not know where they were. I would like to add to that answer if I 


may. 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. Da.sy. This was a regular dancing time, but it was not the 
time specified for this particular dance, so far as I know. It hap- 
pened that these Indians at Reno had their tobacco dance on that day. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you know of their daneing at Pryor and at 
Mission ? 

Mr. Datsy. I do not. 

The Caarmman. Do you know whether or not the agent had given 
permission for this gathering at Lodgegrass for the purpose of the 

ance 

Mr. Daxsy. I know that he gave general permission to the several 
districts, as I have already stated. 

The IRMAN. Did you know it at that time? 

Mr. Dausy. I did; yes, sir. 

The CHarkMANn. Did you receive a letter from Mrs. Grey stating 
that she had sent word to them that if they were gathering on her 
account for them to be sent home? 

Mr. Daxsy. There is a letter in the record which contains some 
statement of that kind. Whether that is exactly correct or not I 
could not state. 

The CuainMaNn. Have you got the letter? 

Mr. Da.sy. No, sir; it is in the record. : 

The Caarrman. On the Saturday that you were at Shane’s tent 
-did you make an agreement with the Indians to meet them the next 
Tuesday at Frank Gordon’s? 

Mr. Dazey. I do not recall. I would hke to add to that, I after- 
wards wrote Mrs. Grey that I was to be there on Wednesday or 
Thursday, I have forgotten which. It was the letter to which I 
referred when the agent brought me this message from Burbank at 
midnight Wednesday. 

The CHarrMAN. Mrs. Grey, you may ask any questions that you 
desire, and the witness will understand them as coming from the 
committee. 

Mrs. Grey. Did you not tell the Indians when we were in Frank 
Shanes’s tent, to tell all the Indians from the different parts of the 
reservation. to be at Gordon’s without fail, that he would meet them 
there on Tuesday? | 

Mr. DaLBy. No; I did not give any such directions. I agreed that 
Mrs. Grey should communicate with the Indians in all the districts, 
any of them that she wished, to come and see her at Lodgegrass, but 
I made no appointments with the Indians myself at that time. 

Mrs. Grey. When you and I were at the station had not the Indi- 
ans already set out to call the Indians from all parts of the reserva- 
tion at Gordon? Had they not already gone when you and I left 
there 

Mr. Daxsy. I do not know. 

The CuarrMaNn. How do you know about the telegram to Huntley ? 

Mr. Datsy. Mr. Burbank, I think, told me it was reported that Mrs. 
Grey had invited Mr. Huntley to come to Lodgegrass and ask whether 
if Huntley could go, others could also go. I said in reply to that that 
Mrs. Grey had no authority to invite anybody off the reservation to 
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come onto the reservation; that there was a meeting of the Indians 
and it was with them to say who should attend. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know whether it was a private telegram 
or not 

Mr. Daxsy. No, sir; I only know what [ have stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mav state whether you and Mrs. Grey acted 
in conjunction in directing these Indians at that time, in view of her 
statement that she refused to introduce you. . 

Mr. Dasy. I fear I can not answer that very directly, but the 
fact is this: I authorized Mrs. Grey to go to Lodgegrass for the pur- 
pose of calling together the Indians so that she might discuss with 
them the various facts relating to the charges in order that she might 
formulate her charges and give me the names of witnesses who could 
testify in substantiation of those charges. The meeting of the 
Indians was in pursuance of that authority. I had no direct relation 
with the Indians in that connection whatever, except to notify Mr. 
Burbank that Mrs. Grey had this authority and she must not be 
molested in her communications with the Indians. 

Mrs. Grey. Did you not make the positive demand that I must be 
at the Crow Agency to begin on Sunday morning, and this was Fn- 
day night? 

Mr. ALBY. I did not. 

Mrs. Grey. Was it not in pursuance of this agreement that I went 
to Lodgegrass and came into that tent to keep my appointment with 
you, and that I had no communication with you in the meantime? 

Mr. Dausy. I could not answer what brought Mrs. Grey to the 
tent Sunday afternoon. 

The CHarrMAN. Did you in any way give her any formal notice of 
the change of holding the meeting from Crow Agency to Lodgegrass 
or inform her in any way that she was to attend that meeting? 

Mr. Daxsy. The notice that I gave Mrs. Grey in that connection 
was simply this: I accepted the Indians’ proposition to dismiss Mrs. 
Grey and left all the details of carrying out that new arrangement to 
them. To facilitate their carrying out that arrangement, I wrote a 
careful memorandum stating that Mrs. Grey was to be permitted to 
leave the reservation without being molested, and that if she desired 
safe conduct to the border of the reservation I would furnish it upon 
application, and left it with the Indians. 

he CHAIRMAN. To whom did you give that memorandum t 

Mr. Daxrsy. To Alexander Upshaw, the interpreter. 

The CnHargmMan. Do you know whether it was ever given to her or 
not? 

Mr. Datsy. Ido not. I may say that I did not give it to him for 
the purpose of giving it to Mrs. Grey, but for the purpose of guiding 
the Indians in the action to be taken, so that he might show that to 
her or interpret it to the other Indians, according as his necessities 
required. 

he CHAIRMAN. Then you do not know of any notice whatsoever 
that Mrs. Grey had that she must not come to this tent? 

Mr. Datsy. I do not. 

The CHarrMan. Or that she must leave the reservation ? 

Mr. Datsy. I do not. 

The CHarrMAN. You say she made statements that were not true. 

Mr. Datpy. May I add to that answer? 
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The CuarrMan. Certainly. 

Mr. Datsy. The notice which I do know was given to Mrs. Grey, 
was given by me when she appeared in the tent Sunday afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. You stated on your direct examination that you 
kept a memorandum of these statements, and they were in conflict, 
some of them, one with the other. Can you recall any of them spe- 


cifically . 

Mr: Datsy. The memorandum that I alluded to was merely to jot 
down on an envelope or something that I had in my ocket, to use 
that merely as rough notes in demonstrating to the ndians. 

The CuarrMan. Do you recall now any of those statements which 
contradicted one another, to which you called the attention of the 
Indians ? 

Mr. Datsy. I do not with sufficient accuracy to make a clear 
answer. 

The CHarrMaNn. Do you remember seeing Mrs. Grey at the Crow 
Agency in the tent that day, and your coming to Lodgegrass five days 
later; had you not been in consultation with Mr. Bair, Mr. Edwards, 
Mr. Heinrich, and Mr. Reynolds at Crow Agency? 

Mr. Daxsy. I had been in conference with Mr. Reynolds, the agent. 
I had been investigating Mr. Reynolds. 

The CuarrMan. Had you met these other people at the agency? 

Mr. Datsy. I had not met Mr. Barr, and 1 had not met Mr. Ed- 
wards before I went to Lodgegrass. 

The CHarkMan. Mr. Henry was not there? 

Mr. DatBy. He was not. 
The CuargmMan. Did not Mr. Edwards send a telegram to Van 
Hoos, the farmer, to bring Plenty Coos to Billings to see him at this 

time 

Mr. Daxsy. I do not know. 

The CuarrMan. That did not come out in the hearing at Gordon? 

Mr. Dasy. I heard some statement of that kind. 

The CuarrMan. You did not hear Plenty Coos say that? 

Mr. Datsy. I do not remember who said it. I think Mrs. Grey 


" gaid it. 


The CHarkman. But you remember it was made? 

Mr. Da.sy. I do remember the statement being made, but I have 
no knowledge of the fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say you went to see a ditch with Rides White 
Hip Horse and promised him certain things. Did you not promise 
them these different things and a great many things in consideration 
of the fact that they were to dismiss Mrs. Grey? 

Mr. Daisy. Absolutely I did not; not only not then, but not at 
any time or under any circumstances. I did promise the Indians 
then, as Mrs. Grey will recall, that 1f they dismissed her I would then 
proceed with the investigation without her assistance, and I prom- 
ised them I would make a thorough and fair investigation. 

nore CuarrMaN. If you had, you did not make 1t while she was 
there ; 

Mr. Darsy. No, sir. 

Mrs. Grey. At Gordon’s? 

Mr. Daxsy. No, sir. 

Mrs. Grey. At the time that the Indians came back into the tent 
did not Plenty Coos mock you and tell you to leave the reservation! 
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Mr. Darsy. If he did I was not present when he did. 
Mrs. Gerry. Did he not at any time tell you to leave the reserva- 

tion 

Mr. Da.sy. Exactly, as I reported it earlier. 

Mrs. Grey. On the strength of that order, did you not depose 
Plenty Coos? | 

Mr. Da.sy. I did not.. 

Mrs. Grey. He was deposed by you, was he not? 

Mr. Datsy. He was not. 

Mrs. Grey. Nothing was said about that at all? 

Mr. Dausy. Absolutely nothing. 

Mrs. Grey. And no one else was appointed to take Plenty Coos’s 


Mr. Datsy. No one. 

Mrs. Grey. No one that you ever heard of at any time? 

Mr. Dausy. Oh, I heard—— 

Mrs. Grey. I mean to say at this time. 

Mr. Datsy. I will answer your question if you will permit. I 
heard that there was a newspaper report to the effect that Plenty 
Coos had been deposed. 

Mrs. Grey. What newspaper was it in? 
Bilt. Datsy. I do not know; I heard that it had been published in 

ings. 

Mrs. Grey. In the Billings Gazette ? 

Mr, Da.sy. I do not know. 

Senator Dixon. Has an Indian inspector any right to depose an 
Indian chief? 

Mr. Da.sy. I assume that he has. I would have done it if it had 
been necessary. When I got around to Pryor, finally, I called Plenty 
Coos’s attention to the fact that some of the Indians in some of the 
districts had said that he (Penty Coos) told them not to talk to me 
until we had a big council, and in all those cases I replied, ‘‘We are 
not going to have any big council, and if you want to talk to me you 
will have to do so now; this will be your only chance,” and when 
they had anything to say I think they talked. That was the opinion 
of the influential men of all the districts, that I had heard whatever 
they had to say; but when I got around to Plenty Coos’s district the 
first thing I did was to call the old man in, and I did it privately; 
I had everyone else excluded from the room because I did not care 
to humiliate him unnecessarily, but I let him know that I was not 
mincing words; that I knew he had fought against the efficiency of 
my investigation by making these statements to the Indians. I said: 
‘‘Now, Plenty Coos, you have played into the hants of Mrs. Grey, 
who you know is an enemy of thetribe. Your action has tended to 
prevent a thorough investigation. Now, I know that you aré respon- 
sible, and I hold you responsible for it, but I have fortunately been able 
to overcome the effect of that action.”” He said that I must hold 
them responsible, each Indian, for what the men did, and not hold 
him, Plenty Coos, responsible. I said: ‘‘Well, Plenty Coos, I will 
pass it by this time because it has not done any harm; but I want you 
to understand that your position here as chief is not an official or 
necessary position. You have such influence as the Department of 
the Interior is willing that you should exercise. If the Department 
of the Interior finds that you are exercising that influence to the 
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detriment of the Crow Indians, then your influence will be taken 
away from you.” . 

The Cuarrman. What did Mrs. Grey say in her attempt to excite 
the Indians at the time you arrested her? 

Mr. Daxsy. I could not recite it all. ‘She called upon Joe Cooper, 
as I have said, saying, ‘Have you any manhood?’ 

The CHAIRMAN. That was after you arrested her. You arrested 
her for some cause, and she assumes that it was because you thought 
she was inciting the Indians. 

Mr. Dausy. The reason for arrestmg her then was that she was 
interrupting the meeting of the Indians. 

The CHAIRMAN. She asks you now to state what it was that she 
said, if vou recall it. 

Mr. Daxzsy. I might state some of those things. I think she said 
that she and Joe Cooper had been out fora ride. That was one of the 
things. Then she said rf that was a meeting of the Crow Indian 
lodge Joe Cooper should be in the chair, and when I told her that the 
Indians had decided to withdraw their case from her she asked if that 


was so--aaking the various Indians—and I think a good many of 
them answered and said it was so, at any rate she asked Joe if he had 
signed any telegram asking me to come to Lodge Grass, and he said 
yes, he had signed it. There were a good many other things. 

The CHarrMan. Is that all you can recall? 

Mr. Darsy. That is all I can at the moment recall that is specific. 
I have a general impression that I can state. 

The CHarnmMan. Were Joe and Mrs Grey together at this time? 

Mr. Dasy. I think they came in together, but as to that I am not 
gure. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say they had been riding together? 

Mr. Datsy. She stated they had. She was in her riding habit. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say that Mrs. Grey attempted to incite the 
Indians to violence. Is it not a fact that Scolds The Bear took Mrs. 
Grey to his house and left her alone there, and the Indians came back 
and ene made a great many of them promise to go home and not use 
orce 

Mr. Datsy. I do not know of such a situation. The facts that I 
know would contradict that. 

The CuairmMan. Do you remember One Star going to Mrs. Grey 
and her sending him over to the tent to get her umbrella? 3 

Mr. Daxsy. I remember One Star being present, but I do not 
remember her sending him after her umbrella. 

The Caarrman. Do you remember his coming back to you and 
asking you if you knew what had become of the books that Mrs. 
Gre 7 hed left in the tent when she was arrested ? 

. Datsy. I do not recall. I would hke to state in that connec- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, that the house in which I put Mrs. Grey was the 
house of Mr. Deputy, who is a squawman, living in Lodge Grass, 
and is employed by the storekeeper there, and I left Scolds The Bear 
in charge of Mrs. Grey with instructions to see that she was cared 
for and kept safely. {I know that while I was present there was no 
communication between Mrs. Grey and the Indians and that there 
was no effort on her part, and no evidence of any action on their part 
which would indicate any such situation as has been outlined. I 
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was not present during the whole time, and consequently I can not 
answer the question more fully. 

The CuargMaNn. Mrs. Deputy is Scolds The Bear’s sister, is she 
not? 

Mr. Datsy. I do not know. 

The Caamman. Did you order Mrs. Grey confined in an empty 
room without heat? 

Mr. Daxsy. I do not know. I know that I made the best effort I 
could to make her comfortable. 
The CHARMAN. Is it a fact that Scolds The Bear made Mrs. Grey 
go into the kitchen, where it was warm; where the Indians were 


co in and going out? 

Mr. DALY. do not know. I know that Mrs. Grey went into the 
kitchen and I know that she told me she had been quite comfortable 
when I inquired. ; 

The CHarmrMan. You did not see any violence or any show of 
violence, and you did not fear violence, did you, at this time? 

Mr. Datsy. No; not at that time. 

The Caarrman. Is this Mr. Johns, the man who was on the grand 
jury, an editor? 

Mr. Daxsy. I understand that he is. 

The CHarMan. He was competent then to write, in a literary 
way, that report, was he not? 

Mr. Datsy. I presume so. I think he did write it. 

The Cuairman. Did you know the conclusion of the grand jury 
before the report was made? 

Mr. Daxsy. I did not. 

The CuargMaNn. Did I understand you to say so a few minutes ago? 

Mr. DaxBy. I had no occasion to state it. 

The Caairnman. Did you ever hear of No Water ditch? 

Mr. Daxsy. I never did. 

The Caamman. Did you ever hear of Domonick Stevens ditch? 

Mr. Daxsy. I have heard of Stevens’s ditch. 

The CHarrmMAN. Did you know that the water there was made to 
run uphill in both ditches? 

Mr. Datsy. No; I have never seen water run uphill. 

The CHarrMan. You say you saw a few farming implements in the 
ashes of Joe Cooper’s house? 

Mr. Da.sy. I said I thought so. 

The CuarRMAN. Is it not an unusual place to have farming imple- 
ments in a house? 

Mr. Daisy. That may be. 

Senator Dixon. It is an unusual place to have a hay rake in the 
creek, is it not? 

Mr. Datsy. That may be. 

The Cuarrwan. You spoke about Joe Cooper not doing much 
farming. Can you state how much Scolds The Bear earns? 

Mr. Da.sy. I think he gets $25 a month. He is a lieutenant. 

The CuarrgMAN. Does not Joe Cooper earn more than George 
Pease or more than Scolds The Bear, so far as you know? 

Mrs. GREY. George Pease testified here that his place had been 
leased for five years, and he has all the money on earth he wants. 

The CHairman. Yes; I recall that the evidence showed he gets 
$1,200 a year rent. ~ 
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Commissioner Leurr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the wit- 
ness a question, apropos of his stating that he saw only a compara: 
tive few Indians on places being worked by them. I would hike to 
ask him if there were a good many leased places on the reservation 
where they were at work, or where the leasers were at work? 

Mr. Da.By. The few that I referred to were those who were work- 
ing of their own initiative. There were a considerably larger number 
who were working with some prodding from the agent and his sub- 
ordinates. I do not know of any large number of leases. The 
George Pease lease, to which Mrs. Grey has referred, is the most con- 
siderable. There are three or four others, but only three or four. 

The CHAIRMAN. I want to call the witness’s attention to the inter- 
view with Mr. Brosius, and ask him if he wants to make any state- 
ment with regard to that. 

Mr. Datsy. On the 13th of July, at about 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing, I was going over to the train to mail a letter. As I crossed the 
bridge over the irrigation canal I met Major Reynolds and Mr. Bai- 
ley. They were sitting upon the railing, I think, chatting, and I 
stopped and chatted with them for five or ten minutes; the train 
was not due for some time. While we were there some one came up 
and called Major Reynolds to one side—I do not recall who it was; 
I think it was Frank Shively. After some conversation Major Rey- 
nolds came over to us again and said that it was reported that a Mr. 
Brosius had come in on No. 42 that afternoon and had gone to Mr. 
Burgess’s house in company with Russell White Bear, and that 
Mr. Burgess, it was understood, had gone to a meeting u at Albert 
Anderson’s, in Reno, for the purpose of meeting some Indians there, 
ostensibly for a religious meeting, but as it was suspected for the 
purpose of getting a bunch of discontented Indians together to bring 
down to Mr. Brosius. I said: “ Well, I will have to see Mr. Brosius. 
I went to the station and left my letter with the agent and went back 
to the hotel. There I wrote a letter to Mr. Brosius, telling him that 
I had just heard that he was at the agency in connection with some 
matter concerning the Indians, and that if this was so I would be 
glad to see him at my room at the hotel, and that I had sent the 
agent to deliver the note to him. The agent took the note to Mr. 
Brosius, and in the course, I suppose, of half an hour Mr. Brosius 
came in. I greeted Mr. Brosius in the ordinary way, and we chatted 
about commonplaces for a while and then I said that I felt that per- 
haps I ought to offer him some apology for having sent to him rather 
than going to see him, but I told him there were peculiar reasons 
which I did not care to state why I did not care to go to Mr. Burgess’s 
house, and therefore I had sent the agent as a messenger who would 
show my respect for his office to take my note to him, and I would 
like to discuss with him any matter that he wanted to take up in 
regard to the agency, as I understood he was there in regard to some 
matters of that kind. 

He said at once that I was entirely mistaken; that he had not come 
there in connection with any matter concerning the Indians, but 
merely for a personal call on Mr. Burgess, whom he said he had not 
seen for several years, and he said: ‘‘In fact, Mr. Burgess did not 
know I was coming this afternoon.” I said: ‘‘Well, that being the 
case, of course the matter is a little different. Now, I recognize the 
status of your position and of your society, and you are aware of the 
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fact that I have been making an investigation here for the last 
few weeks, and if, in view of any facts that you have in mind, 
you would like to discuss the conclusions I have reached or the facts 
that I have learned, I will take the liberty of going over this with you, 
although you recognize that in doing that I am acting in a somewhat 
irregular way, because my report should be first made to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; but I r ize your position and I will take 
that liberty.”” Mr. Brosius repli q that he did have some matters in 
mind that he had heard of—some matters that he thought might 
not be just right, but he said he was not quite sure then whether 
they ought to be investigated or not, but he said: ‘‘I will be very 

lad to have you go ahead and tell me what you have found out.” 

said, ‘‘Well, Mr. Brosius, I could not undertake to do that, because 
I have made an extended investigation and that would take some 
time;’’ and he said, ‘‘Then it would require me some time, .perhaps, 
to satisfy myself on what you tell me.’”’ And I replied to that, that 
of course without the authority of the Secretary of the Interior he 
could not be permitted to make an independent investigation upon 
the reservation at that time for the purpose of satisfying himself as 
to what I might tell him. He said he understood that thoroughly, and 
that he had no such authority, and I asked him if he would tell me 
what the things were that he had in mind so that I might tell him 
what I knew about them. He said, ‘‘No; I will take the usual 
course about that;” and I asked him what the usual course was, and 
he said his usual course was to write to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. Then I said, ‘‘Mr. Brosius, if you are going to write to the ~ 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs upon any matters concerning this 
reservation I will esteem it a favor if you will do so as promptly as 
possible, because F am winding up my investigation and I want to go 
away as soon as possible; I do not care to make two bites at a cherry;” 
and he promised that he would. 

That, I believe, is the substance of all that is material in that 
conversation. 

Senator Drxon. Mr. Dalby, you are a graduate of a law school, are 

ou 
y Mr. Day. Yes, air. 

Senator Dixon. What school? 

Mr. Datsy. The National. 

Senator Dixon. What year? 

Mr. Datsy. 1901 and 1902; the bachelor degree in 1901 and master 
degree in 1902. 

nator Dixon. I want to ask Major McLaughlin whether or not 
he had any conversation with Mr. Sniifen at the time he started to the 
Crow Agency last January from Helena relative to his proposed visit 
there. 

Mr. McLaueuuin. Yes; I introduced Major Reynolds to Mr. 
Sniffen, I think, upon his arrival. 

Senator Dixon. Did Mr. Sniffen at that tume say to you, or in your 
presence, whether or not he wanted to make any investigation at that 
time 

Mr. McLaveuuin. He talked of going; he told me his instructions 
from his association, from the executive committee, were to visit the 
Crow Reservation, and I told him I understood that Major Reynolds 
had arrived there that day and suggested that he remain until Mr. 
Reynolds could arrive. 
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Senator Drxon. In Helena? 

Mr. McLavuesuin. In Helena; which he concluded to do. [I intro- 
duced them, and saw them together for an hour or more sitting and 
discussing the matter, and Mr. Sniffen—in fact, from his remarks to 
me—said it was a very unpleasant piece of work for him, that he had 
to carry out his instructions, and he expected to have a telegram call- 
ing him back here, at least he hoped so. 

nator Dixon. Did he express a desire to make the investigation 
or merely to carry out his instructions? 

Mr. McLavucuuin. He would simply carry out the instructions of 
the association. | 


(At this point the committee adjourned until to-morrow, April 9, 
1908, at 9.30 o’clock a. m.) 


CoMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1908. 
The committee met at 9.30 o’clock a. m. 
Present: Senators Clapp (chairman), Gamble, Sutherland, Curtis, 
Dixon, Paynter, Brown, and Stone. 


STATEMENT OF Z. LEWIS DALBY—Resumed. 


The CHarrman. Mr. Dalby, do you desire to make any further 
statement? 

Mr. Datsy. Mr. Chairman, I looked over a portion of the testimony 
last night—I was not able to go over all of it—but in going over that 

ortion of it I noticed a number of statements that were entirely 
inconsistent with the truth, and while I think the matter is of a pes- 
tiferous nature, and is not really worthy to be dignified by an answer, 
still, since it is a public record I shall be very glad to make detailed 
comments on it at some time when I have been able to complete my 
reading of the record. 

In addition to that I would like to add to one answer that I made 
yesterday, which may not be perfectly clear. Mrs. Grey asked if I 
did not see Mr. Edwards and Mr. Bair and Mr. Heinnch at Crow 
Agency before going to Lodgegrass. I answered no. [I will further 
say that I saw Mr. Edwards, when I returned from Lodgegrass 
He came to the agency on some business, I do not know what; he 
was interested in one of the stores there and perhaps that is what 
brought him—I do not know. But he called to see me and we chatted 
together for a couple of hours. That was, I think, on Friday after I 
had returned from Lodgegress. The first time I saw Mr. Heinrich was 
when J reached his camp in going around the reservation, which I 
think was on the 13th of June. The first time I saw Mr. Bair was when 
I was about to leave Pryor. He came to Pryor and we drove from 
there together down to Keyser and took the train there. That, I 
think, was the 23d of June. 

That is all I wish to add just at the moment, and am now ready to 
answer any further questions that may be asked. 

The CHairnMAN. With regard to your suggestion of further time, I 
will say that this committee has been sitting for over a week. I-do 
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not know how the other members of the committee may feel, but per- 
sonally I would not feel like prolonging the sessions of the committee 
merely to meet what you may perhaps very correctly refer to as pes- 
tiferous accusations, but I think the committee would permit you to 
file any denials that you want to make. 

Mr. Daisy. I beg your pardon, Mr. Chairman, These are not 
accusations against me, sir. As far as any accusations against myself 
are concerned I am absolutely unconcerned. I have submitted my 
report and I will stand upon it. 

The CaatrMan. I understood you to say a few moments ago that 
you had partially examined the record and found some matters which 
you regarded perhaps as pestiferous, but after examining the record 
perhaps you would think they ought to be answered. 

Mr. Datsy. Precisely; but they are not accusations against me. 
Some of them have been made against me, but it was not that ele- 
ment that concerned me, but merely a desire of getting the record in 
accordance with the truth. I do not ask that privilege; I merely 
suggest that I am ready to do that in the interest of the perfection of 
the record. 

The CaarrMan. Can you do it now? 

Mr. Da.sy. No, sir; because I have not been able as yet to fully 
read the hearings. 

The Cuarrman. I think the committee would probably be satisfied 
to allow you to file any denials that you saw fit before the publication 
of the report is concluded. 

Mr. Darsy. I will waive all privilege of filing denials, sir. My 
report will stand. I am willing to be held responsible absolutely for 
that report and for all my work. 

The Cuatrman. I do not think you understand me, Mr. Dalby. 
You intimated a little while ago that there might be some things that 
you wished to answer, and you had not as yet had time to fully go 
over the record and are not prepared now to answer these matters. 
I suggested that, while the committee might not be willing to con- 
tinue its hearings merely for the purpose of receiving these answers, 
they could be made and filed, as they would naturally be in the nature 
of denials of what has been said here. 

Mr. Daur. I may have been misled by the use of the word ‘‘de- 
nial.’ Ido not wish to deny any charges. 

Mrs. Grey. I would like to have him put on record as saying that 
he was not in consultation with those three men all night, in the house 
of that artist who lives next to Mr. Bailey’s house, the night before he 
came to Lodgegrass. 

Mr. Daxsy. I was not. 

Mrs. GREY. On the 13th of June, when you met Mr. Heinrich at his 
camp—this was the time you counted the cattle; the time you spoke 
of in your report. It was on that mde. 

Mr. Da.sy. It was as I passed through Mr. Heinrich’s range. I 
occupied more than that, though, in passing through Mr. Heinrich’s 
range. 

Senator Dixon. There is just one thing that occurs to me, and I 
suggest it for the reason that most of the committee have not heard 
Mr. Dalby’s statement. You had no prejudice in making this investi- 
gation one way or the other, did you? 

Mr. Dausy. No, sir; I may say in regard to that that if I was 
prejudiced at all it was in favor of Mrs. Grey. 
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Senator Drxon. When you first started in? 

Mr. Da.sy. When I first started in; because she impressed me in 
my conversations with her here as sincere, and I supposed if she 
really believed the things she told me that there must be consider- 
able iniquity on the Crow Reservation; but, as I said yesterday, I 
began first to suspect her goed faith in Sheridan. I was convinced 
of her bad faith during the meeting at Frank Gordon’s. That is the 
only possibility of bias that I may have had, but I consciously held 
myse away from any bias. 

Senator Dixon. But if you bad any prejudice when you went there 
it was against the conditions? 

Mr. Datzy. It would have been if there had been any. 

Senator Drxon. I believe in politics you are a Democrat}? 

Mr. Darby. I am, sir. ; 

Senator Drxon. And there could have been no political prejudice 
involved in protecting the agent—that is, from any political stand- 

omt 
P Mr. Da.sy. There was not. 

The CaarrMaNn. Are you in the civil service? 

Mr. Datsy. I am appointed by the President, and my appoint- 
ment is subject. to confirmation by the Senate. These positions are 
not subject to the civil-service law. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Secretary, is there anything that you desire to 
state this. morning ? 

Secretary GARFIELD. Nothing further, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Dalby 
has gone over the records of the Department and will submit every- 
thing that the committee has called for, and something that Mrs. 
Grey asked for m other reports outside of general reports. Those are 
being copied and will be submitted. 

Senator Dixon. One other thing. Mr. Dalby, you were at Helena 
during the grand ‘jury investigation, were you? 

Mr. Darsy. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Dirxow. Did Mr. Brosms, the Indian Rights’ Association 
agent, show up at Helena at the investigation? 

Mr. Daisy. Not to my knowledge. It was said that he did nat. 

Senator Dixon. He had previously filed some charges with the 
Commissioner, had he not? 

. Datsy. Yes, sir. 
h Senator Dixon. Do yeu know why he did net come there to the 
earl 

Mr. Daxsy. I know why it was reported that he did not come. 

Senator Dixon. But he did not appear before the grand jury? 

Mr. Daay. He did not. 

The witness was thereupon excused. 

Secretary GARFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I thought that the report of 
the grand jury had been offered and printed in the record, but I did 
not see.it in looking over the record yesterday. 

The CHarrman. It has not been printed. 

Secretary GARFIELD. I ask that that be printed. 

Senator Dixon. I thought it had been. I presented it the first day 
of the heanng, but 1t does not appear to be printed. 

The CHarrMan. It escaped my attention when it was presented, 
but it will be printed in the record. 
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Mr. Snirren. Mr. Chairman, this is a copy that was furnished me 
by the clerk of the court. 

Senator Dixon. The clerk of the court at Helena furnished you 
with this, did he, Mr. Sniffen? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Did you examine it yourself? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. And this is a true copy? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. I presume so; I did not compare it with the original, 
but the fact that I got it from the clerk would seem to carry verity 
with it. 

Senator Dixon. You got it from Mr. Sproule, the clerk of the 
United States court? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. You offer this as an exhibit? 

The CHargMan. I would have it put in the record. 

. The paper referred to is marked ‘Exhibit M. K. S. No. 9,’ and is 
as follows: 


Exuisrr M. K. 8. No. 9. 


Hexena, Mont., February 10, 1908. 
Hon. Wmu1am H. Hont 


United States District Judge, Helena, Mont.: 


In concluding its labors the grand jury which convened in this city December 4, 
1907, desires to submit the following final report: 

The result of our investigations into all matters presented by the United States dis- 
trict attorney, with the exception of charges relating to the Crow Reservation, has been 
transmitted to you through the regular channels, and we have now only to apprise you 
of our findings relative to the allegations made as to the manner in which affairs have 
been administered upon the Crow Indian Reservation. 

In prosecuting our inquiries upon this subject we have scrupulously sought to 
extend the broadest possible scope to those who were in any manner whatsoever 
involved. Those respons'‘ble for giving publicity to the various charges have been 
afforded every ible opportunity for the presentation of evidence, while, on the 
other hand, we have sought to be equally fair and impartial in according a hearing to 
those who have been accused. 

For some reason Mr. Brosius, the agent of the Indian Rights’ Association, at whose 
instance the charges against the Indian agent of the Crow Reservation were presented 
to the grand jury, did not appear before us to establish any of the charges so presented 
by him, although assurances had been given that he would appear and testify before 
the grand pry, and we regard as reprehensible the conduct of Mr. Brosius in failing to 
appear before this body. 

ve have, we believe, given this matter the conscientious investigation which ite 
importance merited, with the result that our final conclusion is that Major Reynolds 
and John K. Rankin have been fully and completely exonerated from the charges 
preferred against them. 

We have been exceedingly anxious to thoroughly probe all the matters brought to 
our attention, although a great many of the matters inquired into were not entirely 
within our jurisdiction. for the reason that these charges were made by the Indian 
Rights’ Association. The secretary of this asgociation, Mr. Sniffin, having requested 
the privilege of appearing before the grand jury, he was accorded the privilege, and 
has been before us a number of times. We gave him and the witnesses whose names 
he suggested the widest latitude in presenting their evidence, and, after having 
listened patiently to everything they had to present, we have no hesitancy in saying 
that their charges and complaints against the agent or his administration of the affairs 
of the Crow Reservation are without foundation, and in this connection, with respect 
to the charges preferred against the agent personally, involving violations of the crim- 
inal laws of the United States, we wish to say that the evidence submitted with respect 
to such charges not only shows that there was no foundation for the charges, but it 
shows that these charges were wholly imaginary, 
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¢ As for Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey, the lady charged by the Federal authorities with a 
violation of the statutes relative to the i securing of moneys from wards of the 
Government, the fact has been clearly established that the charges made by her were 
altogether visionary and entirely incapable of substantiation. 
H. G. Pickett, Foreman of Grand Jury. 
T. J. Jouns, Clerk. 


Filed February 10, 1908. Geo. W. Sproule, clerk. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS E. LEUPP, COMMISSIONER OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS—Resumed. 


The Coamman. Mr. Commissioner, do you desire to make any 
further statement ? 

Commissioner LEupp. Mr. Chairman, I can furnish the answers 
to two questions asked yesterday. One of them is in answer to a 
question by Senator Curtis as to the amount of the Crow tribal fund 
expended for irrigation, and the results. I would say that in round 
numbers $700,000 of Crow tribal funds have been expended in the 
irrigation and development of the Crow lands, and the Government 
has appropriated $56,500 more. To the best of my information now 
there are approximately 400 adult males on the reservation. We 
have no statistics in our office to show just how many farms in the 
reservation have been brought under ditch and are now worked by 
Indians or lessees, but I have taken some pains to get the informa- 
tion informally from the Crow delegation now here. There are 331, 
according to their account, of the Indians who are actually living 
on their allotments; and the total area under irrgation—which is 
another point in Senator Curtis’s question—would foot up about 
65,000 acres. 

Senator Drxon. Of irrigated land? 

Commissioner Leupp. Yes, sir; irrigated land—land under ditch. 
In this connection I desire to submit the following list of allotments 
upon which houses and improvements are made, and upon which 
Indians are living and working their allotments, those upon which 
Indians are living being marked with an asterisk (*): 


RENO 
James Laforge. Stops.* 
ig Man. The Door.* 
Dexter Williams, Deer Nose.* 
Bull Younge. Blanket Bull.* 
Goes Ahead. Albert Anderson.* 
Falls down old. Bear in Cloud. 
Takes the Horse. Jim Big Shoulder.* 
Charle Yarlot. On the Edge.* 
Old Bear. Hoop on the Forehead.* 
Bear in the Middle, Elmer Takes the Wringle.* 
Frank Shane. Mrs. Medicine Tail.* 
Moon.* No Shimbone.* 
Morris Shaffer.* Curley. 
Jack Stewart.* Fire Bear. 
Charges Strong.* Chief Child. 
Smokey or The other Medicine.* Bear Goes to the other Ground.*® 
Little Nest.* Dust. 
Does Everything.* | Mrs. Spotted Tail. 


List made out by representative of Reno district. 
; “Tonnes Davm STEWART 
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Bolder White Wing. 
Black Bird Woman. 


Old Tobacco. 
Felix Bear In Cloud. 
Otto Bear In Cloud. 


Percy Wolf. 
Joseph Stewart. 
Thomas Stewart. 
Arthur White. 


By 


Witness: 
James Hrrz. 


Yellow Crane.* 
Otter Chief. 
Yellow Mule. 
Kn : 


Gros Ventre Horse. 
Pretty Horse. 

Eli Black Hawk. 
Whinners. 

Richard Cummins.* 
One Goose. 

Barney One Goose.* 
Gros Ventre. 

Left Hand. 

White Man Runs.* 
White Woman.* 
Arm Around the Neck.® 
Andrew Wallace.* 
Yellow Tail.* 

One Star. 

James Carpenter.*® 
Covered . 

Two Whistles. 

Not Afraid.* 

Pretty on Top.* 
Grandmothers Knife. 
Three Foretop. 

Pipe That Ta ice 
Scratches His Face. 
Packs a Hat. 

Ben Spotted Horse. 
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Two Woman. 
Crooked Arm. 


SEEs witH HIS Ears (his x mark). 


LODGEGRABSS DISTRICT. 


Full Mouth. 
George Pease. 


White Hi 
right Wng.* 
Gun Shows. 
The Horn. 
Moccasin Top.* 
Gets Down n.® 
Prairie Gras Ventre. 
Corner of the Mouth.* 
Wolf Lays Down. 
Shows As He Goes.* 
Iron Horse.* 
Bird Far Off.* 
Bad Horse . 
ig Shee 
Don’t Mix. * 
Bad Man. * . 
rasshopper. 
He Say P zr 
Inside the Mouth. 
No Horse.* 
George Hill.* 
Robert Raise Up.* 
Knows His Gun.* 
Medicine Crow.* 
Yellow Brow.* 


Don’t Walk.* 
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LODGEGRASS DISTRICT—continued. 


Scolds the Bear.* 

Shows a Fish.* 

Fiat Dos Ice.* 
t . 

Flat Back. 

Bank.* 


Bear Claw.* 


Thomas Stewart.* 
Clifford White Shirt.* 
White Shirt. 

William Steal Bear.* 


List made up by Scolds The Bear representing the Lodgegraas district. 


Witness: 
Frank SHIvELY. 


Spotted Rabbitt.* 
Old Elk. 


Bird Horse.* 
Medicine Rock Above.* 
Does ° 


John Alden. 

The Iron.* 

Four Balls. 

Bird Wellknown. # 


Holds the Enemy.* 


Kills With His Brother-in-Law. 


Phillip Iron Head. 
Rides a Pretty Horee. * 
Strong Enemy. 

Plenty Buff ie 

Cyrus Pretty Man.* 
Bull Don’t Fall Down.* 


al 
William Humphrey.” 


Long Tail.* 

Bird or on Prairie.* 
Real Bird.* 
Big Porcu ine. 
Jacob Big 
Walks. 
Medicine Top.* 


Elk.* 
Goes Among Them. 
Small.* 


Turns Back.* 

Fights Welknown.* 

Bird all over the Ground.® 
Child in the Mouth.” 

Old Tail.* 

Even.* 


Scotps THe Bear (his x mark). 


BIG HORN DISTRICT. 


Skins the Wolf. 

Bull Over the Hill. 

Old Rabbit.* 

Bird Above.* 

Charges Five Times.* 
Plain Owl.* 

Takes the Gun No. 2.* 
Ball.* 

Does Anything.* 

Finds and Kills Them.*® 
Dell Howe.* - 
Harry Scott.* 

Broken Arrow. 


Brass 

Red Wi ings. 

Sharp Nose.* 

Little Owl.* 

Young Yellow Wolf.* 
Wolf ks Back.* 
Medicine Shellbird.* 


Site Down Spotted. * 

Mike Two Belly. 

Josh Buffalo. 

Jas. Buffalo. 

Bird Wellknown No. 2.® 

Xavier Flowre. 

John Wallace.* 

Dick Bushy Head.* 
Plenty.* 

Old White Man. 

Martin Scott.* 

Dick Wallace.* 

Mrs. Laura Greene.* 


(Signed) Cart LEIDER. 


PRYOR DISTRICT. 


Bear over the hill or Swallow Bird.* 
Foolish Man.* 

The other Black Bird.* 

The Crane 

Pretty Coyote-* 

Man with a Beard.* 

Paints Himself Plenty. 

Two White Birds.* 

Male Bear.* 
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PRYOR DIsTRICT—Continued. 


Bull Welknown.* Hawk.* 

Bear Crane.* Fights Welknown. 
Goes ahead Pretty.* Henry Russell.* 
Old Crane.* Ghost Bear. 

Cuts the Bears Eare.* Shows In The Mountains.* 
Push.* Runs Against His Enemy. 
Lion that Shows.* Chas. Clawson.* 
Sticks himself on top of Head.* Big Nose.* 

Plenty Coos.* Two Stinks.* 

Bird in the Morning.* Stands On Top. 

The Fog.* Hides.* 

Flat Lip.* Plain Feather.* 
Shows a Little.* Knows His Horse.* 
Bell Rock.* Bull That Shows.* 
Chas. Bell Rock. Iron Thunder. 

Old All The Time. The Wet.* 

Yellow Crow.* Travels Welknown.* 
Old White Man.* Fettle Fire.* 

Stays In Fire.* Otter Bull. 

Yellow Face.* Dog Bear.* 

Old Cayote.* Coyote that Runs.* 
His Rocks Is Medicine.* Comes Up.* 

Gets Down.* Bull Snake.* 

Crazy Crane.* Balls.* 

Young Swallow.? Bad Baby.* 

Dick Haok.* Old Lodge Pole. 
Hears Every Way.* Grey Bull.* 


Made up by PLenty Coos. 
Grain crop, 1907. 


Big Horn.............- 0c e ee eee: pee cece eee e ween cnc ececeeeceeeeeees 36, 286 
Dd 60) 12, 300 
Lodgegrass wee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee tence eres nennenees 11, 206 
Blac a - 9, 209 
10 1, 546 
70, 547 


Senator Dixon. You are somewhat familiar with the irrigation 
question in general, are you not, Mr. Commissioner? 

Commissioner LEurr. Very roughly. 

Senator Dixon. What, if you know, is the average-size farm that a 
white man and his family can cultivate under irrigation? 

Commissioner Leupp. That differs in different parts of the country. 
I should say not more than 20 acres on this reservation. 

Senator Dixon. Do you mean that that is the extent of land that 
one family can cultivate? 

Commissioner Leupp. That one family can use profitably for irri- 
gation and cultivation under irrigation. We looked that matter up 
at the time I was considering the beet plan, with reference to showing 
how much we ought to keep out of each allotment for the Indian to 
cultivate himself. 

Senator Dixon. And 20 acres was the amount? 

Commissioner Leupp. Twenty acres was the average fixed upon 
at that time, after consultation with our agricultural people. 

Senator Dixon. On this reservation at this time there are allotted 
to the head of the family in irmgated land 80 acres, are there not? 

Commissioner Lrevurp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. And 40 to his wife, additional? 
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Commissioner Leupp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. And 40 acres additional to each child. What is 
an average Indian family? 

Commissioner Leupp. I should say about four children, making 
six altogether in the family. 

Senator Dixon. Then that would give an average of irrigated land 
already allotted to the Crow Indians of 280 acres of irrigated land? 

Commissioner Leupp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. In addition to the irrigated land, ‘there is also 
allotted to the Crows the difference between the number of irrigated 
acres and 160 acres? . 

Commissioner Leupp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. That would make, then, to a Crow husband, his 
wife and four children—— 

Commissioner Leupp. The head of the family has 320 acres. 

Senator Drxon. I did not know that. That would leave 240 acres 
of grazing land to the head of the family? 

ommissioner Leupp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Five one hundred and twenties, making 600. 
That would make 840? 

Commissioner Leupp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Then the average Crow family, of a man, wife, 
and four children, has allotted at this time 280 acres of irrigated land, 
and in addition 840 acres of nonirrigated land? 

Commissioner Leupp. That would be about right. 

Senator Dixon. Making a total of 1,120 acres of land allotted to 
each average-sized Indian family? 

Commissioner Leupp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Do you think it is possible for the average Indian 
family to make profitable use of that number of acres of land by its 
own effort? 

Commissioner Leupp. Well, no; considering the irrigated land as a 
part of the proposition, I do not think they could make use of any- 
thing like what would come to the family. With regard to the 
grazing land, of course, they can make use of it, becanse that is 
almost limitless with Indians who are accustomed to stock raising. 

Senator Dixon. The Government homestead unit under the 
Huntley ditch, on the ceded portion of the Crow Reservation, is 40 
acres to a white family, is it not? 

Commissioner Leupp. I do not know; that comes under the Land 
or Reclamation Bureau. 

Senator Drxon. I will ask the Secretary of the Interior whether or 
not that is correct. 

Secretary GARFIELD. I think that is the complement. 

Senator Drxon. That is all, unless the Commissioner has the record 
as to the discrepancy in the letting. of the grazing privileges to a lower 
bidder, or it appears in the testimony somewhere. 

Commissioner Leupp. That I am prepared, also, Mr. Chairman, to 
state; but my copyists are at work now getting the copies out as we 
could not have the original records cut up in the printing office. I 
can state very briefly that the discrepancy was due to just the fact I 
imagined yesterday—that the Indians had themselves asked it. They 
sent on a delegation, consisting of Plenty Coos and one other man of 
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the older Indians, and a couple.of Carlisle boys, I believe. I was out 
of town at the time, m the West, and, of course, only knew of it after I 
came back, but the record of the council was taken stenographically, 
with the petition of the Indians to the Secrotary of the Interior. They 
took the ground that sheep were a great deal better animals to have 
m the pasture than cattle, because they were close herded and the 
Indian fences were not strong, and they asked particularly to have 
the award made for sheep rather than cattle. On the strength of that 
the recommendation of the agent—which was, I believe, that the 
highest bidder should have it—was overriden in the office. When I 
came back the matter was laid before me, but it had slipped my 
memory yesterday, except in a very rough way. I always make it a 
point, where practicable, to give the Indians the right to say what 
shall be done on their own land. 

The CaarrMan. Is there anythmg further that you desire to state? 

Commissioner Leupp. Just one thing more, and perhaps it is a 
matter of no great importance—but I Fesire to say that throughout 
this controversy I have treated Mrs. Grey with the most perfect con- 
sideration that I could accord to any lady. My attention has been 
caught by this bit of question and answer on page 32 of the printed 
record of the investigation: 
out there with the Commistonevot Indian Affairs? |e Senn ne management 

Mrs. Grey. I tried to file them with him. 

Senator PAYNTER. We could get the charges she made. 

Mre. Grey. When I came to give them to him, Mr. Conser told me that Mr. Leup 
was indefinitely engaged, so I took the charges and went over to the President and 1h 
them with him. . Dalby hasthem. I do not think there will be a bit of trouble in 
finding them. 

I find that that follows up some other comments upon my not 
seeing her when she came back. I would say with regard to that, 
Mr. Chairman, that in my interview with Mrs. Grey, in which she 
made the assertion that I was involved in some of her charges, I 
declared that that ended the matter, and that I would not consider 
investigating these charges, but would ask the Secretary to do so. 
Immediately after that I turned over-all the records of my office to 
her to examine freely, furnishing her a clerk and stenographer. I 
then went to New York to let contracts, and returned at the end of 
the week, and on Monday morning came down to the office only to 
find that I had to go back to New York. I sent out and bought my 
ticket for a train leaving at half past 3 or 4 in the afternoon. There 
was af enormous amount of correspondence on my desk which had 
to be got off, and I put in the entire day, sending out the same mes- 
sage to every person who called, that if it was a matter of life and 
death I could take some time away from this work, but that I was 
going to catch a train and had to ask to be excused. Mr. Conser 
told me afterwards, when I came out to take the train—he walked 
with me a little distance—that Mrs. Grey had said, in response to 
my message: ‘‘Very well, I will take this matter to the President;”’ 
that he had said, ‘‘ You can leave these charges here,” and she said, 
“No; I prefer not to.” 

That is all the recollection I have with regard to that occurrence, 
and I simply mention it here as a contribution of the same weight 
as the one given on page 32. 

Mrs. Grey. That 1s almost exactly what happened, except that 
Mr. Conser did not make that explanation to me. 
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Commissioner Leupp. He said he did; that is, of course, all I can 
go Dy. 
On page 50 of the printed record I fmd again the followmg: 

On a letter signed by the President, being presented by me to Mr. yheb 
violently angry and called me a “meddler? y heupp =— 

Senator Paynter. Who did that? 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Leupp. 

Senator SurHeetanD. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs? 

Mrs. Grey. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, when I went to him; but he finally 
agreed to allow me access to the Crow papers, I to make a statement of the charges the 
Indians wished to make, not making these charges myself, but merely as fomndation, as 
he asked, upon which he could make an investigation. The statement, you will see, 

Now, so far from becoming “violently angry’ and calling Mrs, 
Grey a “meddler,” I at once began to interrogate her as to the 
charges she had to make. The one question I can recall as having 
been even raised in connection with it was that at one pomt, where 
she was giving me some information with respect to the troubles of 
the Crows, I asked her, ‘‘Mrs. Grey, who gives you this information?” 
She said, ‘I get it from the Indians.’ Then I said to her, ‘‘Are you 
familiar with Indians?” I understood her to say that she had 
never had anything to do with them until that spring. I said, “‘ Well, 
{ have been for twenty years dealing with Indians at close range, 
and I have yet a great deal to learn as to how far to take their testi- 
mony unsupported by that of other people; there are certam lmes 
on which I believe an Indian impkcitly, and there arecertain others on 
which Irequire additional evidence.” That was the one point I recall 
in which I differed with her, except when she said to me that I was 
mvolved in some scandal. I have forgotten just what expression 
she used, but it was something like: “You are m this, Mr. Leupp, 
up to your ears.’ And then I said, “That ends it, Mrs. Grey; I can 
not even consider investigating it myself.’’ 

Hf you wish any further testimony as to the facts, Mr. Valentine, 
my secretary, is here, and may be heard. I have not asked him a 
question about it; I am perfectly willing to put him on the stand 
at any time if the committee so wishes and to let him state whether 
I flew into any rage or became violently angry. I would be ashamed 
almost to ask it of the committee, who probably individually know 
what my relations with the President are; I should never think of 
getting angry on personal grounds, aside from official, with anybody 
coming with a message from him. 


The Cuareman. Did you say to Mrs. Grey at that time: “I have . 


& great mind to send you and your letter back to the President ?”’ 
Commissioner Leupp. No, sir; nor anythmg of the sort. I wish 

to pat that emphat on the record. 

. Senator Drxon. Mr. Chairman, here is a question of veracity, and 

as the Commissioner's secretary is present, I suggest that we swear 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT G. VALENTINE. 


Rosert G. VaLzntTine, having been first duly sworn by the chair 
man, testified as follows: 

The CHarrMan. What is your apue 

Mr. Vatentine. Thirty-five. 

The Cuarrman. What is your residence? 


_¥ 
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Mr. VALENTINE. Holliston, Mass. 

The CaarrMan. What is your occupation? 
ag VALENTINE. I am secretary to the Commissioner of Indian 

airs. 

The CaarrMAN. You have been in this room this morning, have 

ou? 
y Mr. VALENTINE. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. And heard the Commissioner’s statement that he 
made this morning? 

Mr. VALENTINE. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMAN. State whether you were present at the interview 
between the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and Mrs. Grey. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I was present at a large part of it, possibly all, but 
I do not recall as to that. 

The CHarrMAN. Has your attention been called to the statement of 
Mrs. Grey that the Commissioner became angry, and even angry at 
the President, and stated that he had it in mind to send her and her 
letter back? 

Mr. VALENTINE. Yes, sir; I have just heard what Mr. Leupp said. 

The CoarrMan. Now, you maygo on and state what you did see and 
hear and observe on the part of the Commissioner at that interview. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Mrs. Grey called at the Office while the Commis- 
sioner was out and came into the room and sat down there and waited 
until his return. He came in, as I remember it, very busy, but as 
soon as I told him that this was Mrs. Grey and that she had a letter 
from Secretary Loeb, he immediately asked her to come over ana 
sit down and inquired of her what she had to say, and she told him 
I was busy with some work of my own, and simply heard the high 
points of their conversation; but I remember that after talking with 

im a short time she said something like this: ‘‘Why, you know 
Mr. Leupp, that I had some hesitation in coming to you at all.”’ I 
think she said: ‘‘ You are involved in this.” I think “involved” was 
the word she used. Of course that attracted my attention, and Mr. 
Leupp immediately—I do not remember, but I think—asked her in 
what way. Then he took the ground at once—I do not remember his 
exact words—that if that was the case it was a matter for the Secre- 
tary, and he would be entirely agreeable to that. That is briefly the 
gist of it; but I would like to add that any sign of temper on his part 
or any such statement as was just made here by Mrs. Grey, as far as 
I know and recall, is absolutely without foundation in fact. 

Mrs. Grey. There were high points in the conversation? 

The CuarrmMan. Just a moment, Mrs. Grey. You may state, Mr. 
Valentine, whether you observed anything in his language or demeanor 
that was unbecoming a gentleman in discussing a question with a lady? 

Mr. VALENTINE. Absolutely nothing, sir. ; 

The CHarrMAN. You stated that you observed some high points 
in the conversation, or made some remark similar to that. at 
did you refer to? 

Mr. VALENTINE. Those were more because of some let-up in my 
own work, so that I happened to hear what was going on, than of 
any emphasis in the conversation between Mr. Leupp and Mrs. Grey. 

he IRMAN. Did you hear Mr. Leupp call . Grey or refer 
to her as a meddler in that conversation ? 

Mr. VaLENTINE. I did not. On the contrary, I remember noticing 
that Mrs. Grey showed a rather strange lack of knowledge about 
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inherited Indian lands. She seemed to be quite hazy. Mr. Leup 
took a great deal of pains to find out just what she did mean an 
just wherein her misunderstanding in respect to inherited lands lay. 

The Coarmman. That is all. 

(The witness was thereupon excused.) 

Commissioner Leupp. I will simply say, in addition to what I have 
said, that not only did I never say anything of that kind to Mrs. Grey, 
but that I never called a single human being, who came to me with 
ry plaint of an Indian, a meddler—never in my life. On the contrary, 
I have always welcomed everything that would give me an opportu- 
nity to correct errors on the part of our field or office force. 

. Grey. In your letter to me about going back on the reserva- 
tion—— 
Commissioner Leupp. I have that letter right here {exhibiting the 
etter}. 
- Mrs. Grey. In that letter you use these words: 

I do not know what you refer to as the reaction of the Indians’ charges upon them- 
selves in the ‘customary manner.” The only reaction of which I have any knowledge 
is in the case of an Indian who makes false statements; and my practice with him is to 
always make him feel the unwisdom of that line of conduct as sharply as I try to make 
the white man appreciate the consequences of the same course on his part. 

The word ‘‘white” is underlined. That is the foundation of the 
whole of this trouble. 

Commissioner Leupp. I am perfectly ready to leave that issue with 
the committee—whether I should not treat an Indian like a white 
man when it comes to telling the truth. It has been my policy from 
beginning to end, and I am ready to stand or fall by it. 

he CHAIRMAN. That letter may be received in evidence. 

A letter referred to is a part of “Exhibit F. E. L. No. 6,” p. 

596. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MATTHEW K. SNIFFEN. 


The CuHarrMAN. Mr. Sniffen, do you desire to make any additional 
statement? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes sir; a brief one. 

The CuarrMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. SNIFFEN. It was brought out in the testimony of Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin yesterday in a partial reference to some of our conversa- 
tion in which it was made to appear that I was very anxious to 
home, or it would have the effect, at any rate, of tending to discredit 
my mission to Montana. I told Major McLaughlin and Mr. Rey- 
nolds very frankly why I was sent there; that I wanted to go to the 
reservation and get all the facts that were obtainable, and I even 
asked Mr. Reynolds if he would not give me such a list of names of 
people that he thought I ought to see so that I could get any informa- 
tion from those people that would certainly be friendly to him, in 
addition to the names of other Indians whom I had secured. What 
I wanted, and what our committee wanted, was to know whether 
there was any truth in the statement or to show that there was no 
foundation for them. I think he will admit, and Major McLaughlin 
will admit also, that my intentions were made vertectly clear. I did 
not intend to hold a council, but it was to go around quietly amo 
the Indians and get statements from them, and then, as I have said, 
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those other people whom Major Reynolds ight mention. I did nath- 
ing at all about going home. In fact, I did not meet any one there 
who did not have the same fealing, that things were drifting al 
and they would all be glad to go home at the first opportunity. 
said I would wire our committee the situation—that 1s, that Major 
McLaughlin had refused to consent to may going on the reservation— 
that I would wire our committee, snd that I would not be samry if 
they should send me word to come home. It is so easy to have mis- 
understandings arise as to what actually did take place in eonversa- 
tion, and under those circumstances, when I visited the Crow Agency, 
I thought, as a matter of precaution—knowing that something of this 
very nature might come up—that it was much better for me to have 
that matter put in documentary form, and I have this letter from 
Mr Miller, which I think makes the matter clear. The letter is as 
ollows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unrrep States INpIAn SERVICE, 


Crow , Mont., January 24, 1908. 
Mr. Marruew K. Swirrsn, Ageny ume 


Indian Rights Association, Crow Agency, Mont. 

Srr: In view of your now being upon the reservation with the expressed determina- 
tion of investigating matters relating thereto, after having been refueed an order to 
do so by the Hon. Frank S. Dietrich, judga of the Federal court, and alse having been 

permission to do so by Agent Reynolds, I have the honor to advise you that 
you are under arrest and you are directed to leave the reservation at your earliest 
convenience. My action being directed under orders from Agent . 


Very respectfully, 
Frep E. Muuer, Clerk. 


Now, I think that no matter what difference of opinion might 
arise as to arguments or conversations that are repeated here, the 
fact is perfectly clear that I endeavored to get access to the reserva- 
tions. The Secretary was informed of my going, and he acknowl- 
edged receipt of the letter and raised no objection. I presume, 
from the fact that he has not disavowed the action of Agent 
Reynolds, that he approved it. Am I right, Mr. Secretary? 

cretary GARFIELD. The records will show exactly what my 
action has been in the matter. 

Mr. SNIFFEN. I referred to these surface indications, and it seems 
. to me that this is one of them—the effort to discredit the people who 
have thought to make any inquiry regarding it. I do not charge the 
Secretary with this, but I would call his attention to the fact that in 
the record of our hearing with him on the 30th of October, the refer- 
ence which he made to Mrs. Grey as an adventuress, does not appear 
there. She came out when there was a lull, and you said to the 
stenographer, ‘‘You need not take this down, Miss Markoe,’’ and she 
asked what you knew about Mrs. Grey, and it was then that you said 
something to the effect that you thought she was an adventuress, or 
something like that. That does not appear in the record. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that is all. 

Senator Dixon. I would like to ask one or two questions. Mr. 
Brosius has for some time been the field agent of the Indian Rights 
Association, has he not? 

Mr. SnurFen. The Washington agent, it is called. 

- Senator Dixon. Mr. Brosius was the person who filed the charges 
with the Indian Office, was he not, against the conduct of affairs of 
the Crow Reservation? 
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Mr. Snirran. It was filed in the way of a memorandum, the 
information that had come to me regarding conditions alleged to 
exist on the reservation. 

Senator Drxon.- How did he acquire his information as to this? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. He acquired his information by seeing a number of 
the Indians on the borders of the reservation. 

Senator Dixon. When? 

Mr. SnrFFEN. I think in July. 

Senator Dixon. At the time that Dalby was there? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Did Mr. Brosius appear before the grand jury at 
Helena? 

Mr. SniFFen. No, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Why did he not? 

Mr. SnurFEN. He started for there, but he felt before he reached 
Montana that there were certain questions that might cause him to 
be lable to a suit for libel for personal damages, and that before 
going into the State it would be better for him to return and have a 
consultation with our committee. 

Senator Dixon. Well, he was cognizant of the charges that he 
had filed with the Department, was he not? 

Mr. SniFFEN. Yes, sir; he wrote it; he ought to be. 

Senator Dixon. Why should he not have gone to Helena and aided 
in the investigation before the grand jury? 

Mr. SnirFen. I can not answer that. 

Senator Drxon. You said he was afraid of a libel suit? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. One of our lawyers told him that unless he hed 
positive proof of that he left himself open to a damage suit for libel. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Do you mean positive proof of these 
charges before the Secretary t 

Mr. SnirFren. That he filed with the Commissioner; yes—if they 
were made publi. He did not make them public, and I want to 
go on record in opposition to the statement in that report of the 
grand jury that we filed those charges with that party. We had 
nothing to do with it. 

Senator Dixon. They were filed with the grand jury, you see. 

Mr. SNIFEEN. Yes, sir; they were brought to the attention of Judge 
Hunt, I believe, and he turned them over to the grand jury. 

Senator Drxon. Did the grand jury indicate a willingness to hear 
Mr. Brosius, or ask him to come? | 

Mr. SnirFren. I do not know whether the grand jury formall 
made any request that he come, but he had a telegram from P. J. 
Walsh, asking that he be sent. 

Senator Dixon. Did the grand jury give Mr. Brosius assurance 
that he would not be arrested if he should come to Helena? 

Mr. SnrFFEN. The grand jury did not; no, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Did anyone? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. No, sir; not that I am aware of. 

Senator Dixon. The grand jury’s report, a portion of it, reads as 
follows: 

For some time Mr. Brosius, the agent of the Indian Rights Association, at whose 
instances the charges against the Indian agents of the Crow Reservation were pre- 


sented to the grand jury, did not appear before us and establish any of the charges 
presented by him, although the assurance had been given that he would appear and 


before the grand jury. 
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Who had assured the grand jury, if you know, that he would appear? 
Mr. Snirren. I did not. I presume it was Mr. Walsh. 
Senator Drxon (reading): 


We regard as reprehensible the conduct of Mr. Brosius in failing to appear before 
this body. 

It was on account of this suit? 

Mr. SnirFEN. A civil suit; yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Let me understand this matter. On account 
of what charges was that? ° 

Mr. SniFrFEN. It was the memorandum or statement of information 
which had been turned over to the Department as a basis upon which 
an Indian investigation could be made. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Before the grand jury? 

Mr. SniFFen. No, sir; through the regular channels. _ 

Senator SUTHERLAND. He was advised that charges made in that 
way might be made the basis of a libel suit ? 

Mr. Snirren. If they were made public, like any publicity through 
the press, for instance. If he made the positive statement, for 
instance, that Mr. Bair, who had a permit to run, say, 35,000 sheep, 
had been exceeding that number two or three times, it was felt that 
if he had no proof to back up his assertions, and they were made pub- 
lic through the press, that he would be open to a civil suit on the part 
of Mr. Bair. 

Senator SuTHERLAND. Well, how could he anticipate that they 
would be made public through the press by his going before the grand 
jury and testifying? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. That I do not know. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. That was a secret investigation, was it not? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. 

Secretary GARFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I regret to have to say any- 
thing more about this matter, but in view of the comment made by 
Mr. Sniffen with respect to this statement that I called Mrs. Grey an 
adventuress, I would like to say just one word. I desire to add only 
this: I have steadfastly declined to consider in this whole matter any 
question involving Mrs. Grey’s private character. It is a matter 
with which I have never had any concern, and it is no part of this 
investigation. I see, in looking through the testimony, that there 
have been harsh things alleged; I have heard harsh things myself 
said for and against both sides of this controversy. I have Sismissed 
- it all from my consideration. There has been discussion at different 
times with members of the Indian Rights Association regarding Mrs. 
Grey and other people. They are matters that are not subject to 
discussion here, being no part of, and having no relevancy to, this 
investigation, and I can only repeat that I have declined and still 
decline to discuss Mrs. Grey’s private character. 

Mr. SniFFEN. Mr. Chairman, my recollection of that is corrobo- 
rated by three members of our committee who were present on that 
occasion. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MRS. HELEN PIERCE GREY. 


The CuarrMaN. Mrs. Grey, do you desire to make any additional 
statement! 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; I do. I will begin with Mr. Dalby’s report, 
which is supposed to be a reply to my statement of charges filed with 
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the President. I will not go into it with any itemized denial, but I 
will call Mr. E. L. Dana, of Parkman, Wyo., the principal leaser on 
Crow Reservation, and a man of the highest standing in the district, 
who is a brother-in-law of General Aleshire, to whom reference has 
been made, for substantiation. - 

The CuarrmMan. In quoting Mr. Dana do you quote him in state- 
ments made to you? 

Mrs..Grey. In statements that he made to me repeatedly, and 
made before the grand jury and before. He stayed three days 
and told me that he had absolutely established that Frank Henry 
could not be running less than 10,000 head of cattle on that reserva- 
tion that he knew personally had been driven in from the Parkman 
end of this reservation. The reservation comes down to Parkman. 
I will give you Mr. Dana’s address and his surroundings and circum- 
stances. I think Mr. Leupp will readily recall who he is. I will 
show that he, in company with several other of the ranchers around 
there, had this copy of the report which I have used here, and they 
sat up all night long, because they could only have the report a short 
time, and he only had one copy of it, and their indignation was so 
great, at this report, that 1t was decided—— 

The Caarrman. Now, Mrs. Grey, in the interest of simplification, 
where you speak of other witnesses, it would be well if you would take 
the pains to state whether or not the statements to which you refer 
were made in your presence. 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Dana told me this when we were in Helena. Mr. 
Dana was practically an absolute stranger to me; I had never seen 
him until Iwas at Parkman after my arrest and he told me he had never 
heard of me, although it is in evidence here that though I was living 20 
miles away for a number of months, and was supposed to be goin 
around agitating the Indians, Mr. Dalby said in his report that it too 
three days to go 30 miles, and he never heard of me although two of 
his cowboys were living at the same house that I was. Mr. Dalby did 
not ask me for any information whatsoever, although I had seen him 
where I was staying and was willing to give him any information that 
he wanted. John Booze, who is running cattle on the same ranch, 
has been there for fourteen years. He is associated with men like 
Mr. Arnold, of the First National Bank, and Mr. Walsh. Mr. Jack 
Walsh has a ranch just outside, and he is president of the First 
National Bank of Sheridan. It is one of the best ranches up there. 
John Booze is a cattleman running on this reservation. He sent 
word to Mr. Dalby that he would be glad to point out a number of 
irregularities in the Henry lease; that he had at one time himself 
taken Mr. Henry’s cattle to Chicago; he had been foreman of his 
ranch, and he could give me a great deal of information. Mr. Dalby’s 
report was a blanket order for Mr. Booze to take his cattle off the 
reservation at his earliest convenience, and Mr. Booze did it, although 
he had a standing offer there that he would pay as much in six mont 
as Mr. Henry has paid, according to Mr. Dalby’s report, in eight years 
for very much less land. Mr. Booze’s address is Ewing, Mont. He is 
a member of the Basin Cattle Company, of which Mr. Arnold, of the 
First National Bank of Billings, is the other partner. In his report 
of this matter Mr. Dalby quotes no one absolutely, excepting Mr. 
Henry and Carl Leider, as his informants, on which to base his report. 
He says in his report that he did not deem it necessary to make an 
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investigation and he did not make an investigation of the Henry eattle. 
‘I refer to his report which is offered in evidence. 

Carl Leider at this time, according to this report, was the agent of 
the Henry Cattle Company. The records will show that he was draw- 
ing $75 a month as boss herder of the Crow Indian herd; that there 
was no Crow Indian herd. Mr. Dana, who had a round-up going on 
at this time, told me that he sent Mr. Reynolds word that he would 
like to have him send somebody to attend the branding of the calves, 
and Mr. Arnold replied in writing—which letter can be furnished— 
that he had no one to send. I know that Mr. Heisham’s round-up 
was going up Just back of Gordon’s, and his informant said send some- 
body. Mr. Dalby’s reply was that he had no one to send. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Did you not go over most of this matter in 
your original testimony ? 

Mrs. Grey. I am just summing up the report. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. But you have spoken of two or three things 
that you testified to before. 

Mrs. Grey. It has been denied, and I am giving my reference. 

He did not investgate the school except by talking over matters 
with the employees. He did not investigate Mr. Edwards. His in- 
vestigation of the Lincoln Townsite Company developed nothing but 
the fact that this company is an exceedingly poor business institution, 
by paying sometimes four times too much for the same piece of land, 
or alse there is some ulterior motive somewhere. 

He makes no denial that Carl Rankin, a Government employee, 
whose name appears on the maps used by these Indians, 1s a Govern- 
ment employee. I happen to notice that he is advertised in the 
Billi azette as the agent of the Lincoln Townsite Company and 
gives his address at the same time as Crow Agency. He was living 
there in a Government house. My prophecy as to a future irrigation 
project for these lands made in my statements 1s borne out by the 

act that Charles Bair has a prospectus for putting water on these 
lands at $30 an acre; that the dissenting settlers referred to had a bid 
from Engineer Shepard for $6.75 for the same work; that Shepard 
could not get the authority to take the contract; that Bair could; that 
a collusion has been formed to put the water in for $16.75. I think 
Senator Dixon says this is the same subject that he referred to in his 
report. 

Senator Drxon. But these are settlers; they are not Government 
wards. 

Mrs. Grey. These are the settlers off the reservation who have 
taken in the Indian lands. 

Senator Drxon. That is something that the Government would 
have nothing to do with. 

Mrs. Grey. I was referring to something that I said in my state- 
ment about the Lincoln Townsite Company acquiring land there for 
the sake of an irrigation project that they had in view. 

Senator Dixon. But the evidence shows that the Lincoln Townsite 
Company did not acquire agricultural lands there. 

Mrs. Grey. I have not seen that in the evidence. ° 

Senator Drxon. That they only purchased five tracts of the town 
site at Hardin. 

Mrs. Grey. If you will refer to my statement, you will find that I 
said the members of this town-site company and those associated 
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with them in such a way that the town-site company could control 
the land and develop it as soon as they got control of the land. I 
have only my own notes of his statement of yesterday. In his state- 
ment Mr. Dalby gives as one cause of my arrest the gathering of the 
Indians at Lodgegrass; that he did not iknow it was the time of the 
annual dance for which all the Crows had permission to dance at 
Lodgegrass. The Lodgegrass district is about 3 miles distant from 
where I was staying. On page 80 of his sworn statement in the 
hearing, already referred to before the Secretary of the Interior— 
which [ think is to go in evidence—he said this: ‘‘The 30th was one 
of their regular dancing times.’’ They were dancing all over the 
reservation and collecting for this dance. He says, ‘‘I let them 
dance that night because I had deprived them of the opportunity at 
the regular time.”’ The second sentence corroborates my statement 
that the Indians, in order to be in town for the appointment with them 
which he had made, had omitted their annual medicine dances to be 
there in time, and yet Mr. Dalby in his statement continually dwells 
upon the fact of how much time we had been occupying. I will say 
that I had worked at this town for thirty-six hours without sleep; 
we had almost nothing to eat there, and I was simply in a state of 
collapse. That was the reason I did not know what was going on 
Saturday. On page 81 of the same hearing before the Secretary he 
says, ‘‘They have dismissed you from the case, as I notified you in 
writing this morning.” In his statement yesterday he said he made a 
carefu memorandum of my banishment, giving it to Alexander 
shaw. 

ow, it is a fact that immediately after this time, within a month, 
Say, Alexander Upshaw, who at this time had been considered on 
the reservation by Mr. Reynolds as a worthless man, was elected 
to come to Washington at this time. I have not the slightest doubt 
that he was drunk somewhere between here and Crow Agency. He 
got drunk at Billings, and they had to hunt him up again. He was 
cut off at Piegan Reservation for being drunk and having whisky 
on the reservation. I will say that this man was given an appoint- 
ment under Mr. Curtis for some kind of Indian work ; Ido not know 
just the nature of it. | 

Senator Dixon. You do not mean Senator Curtis? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not mean Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. I was going to suggest that you give his initials. 

Mrs. Grey. I do not mean Senator Curtis; i mean through Mr. 
Dalby. This was the photographer. I know Mr. Upshaw was given 
this job at $100 a month, and he was going around to the differ- 
ent reservations. 

Senator Curtis. This Mr. Curtis is an artist, is he not? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

Senator Dixon. The Government has nothing to do with whom 
Mr. Curtis employs. : 

Mrs. Grey. No; but I mean to say that, through the influence of 
Mr. Dalby, Mr. Upshaw, for his work during those two or three days, 
was given this appointment. You will find that Rides White Hip 
Horse was another man who was very much in favor of the things 
that the Crow Indian Lodge wants. You will find that before 
Mr. Dalby arrested me he went on a trip out to White Hip Horse’s 
and tried to put in a ditch for him. He also promised to put him a 
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ditch where the water would run uphill for Dominick Stephens. 
He also says that he was in conversation with Mrs. Cooper, and he 
was in financial conversation with her. The fact is that he made 
her a great many offers on condition that she would leave Joe Cooper 
and make me all the trouble she could. | 

Senator Dixon. Who made these offers? | 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Dalby, in his statement yesterday. I am referring 
to Mr. Dalby’s statement of yesterday. 

Senator Dixon. He made Mrs. Joe Cooper offers if she would 


' leave Joe? 


Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; he made her a number of offers. 

Senator Drxon. What kind of offers? 

Mrs. Grey. He told her that her husband was no account, and if 
she would leave him and get a divorce from him and name me as 
co-respondent, he would build her a house and see that she had 
everything she wanted. 

Senator Dixon. You do not mean to intimate that Mr. Dalby had 
any matrimonial intentions himself, in that line, do you? 

rs. Grey. I do not know. If you will read his general reports 
upon the morality of the Indian girls, you may think, perhaps, that 
he had. I do not know. 

Senator Stone. Do I understand you to say that he made that 
statement that you have just repeated here? 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know which one you mean. 

Senator Stone. I mean the one about Cooper’s wife, that Dalby 
made the statement that he had made such an offer? . 

Mrs. GREY. No, not that—— 

Mr. Daxsy. Mr. Chairman, may I rise to a question of personal 
privilege? 

The Cuarrman. When Mrs. Grey gets through, you will have an 
opportunity to reply. 

r. Datsy. A question of personal privilege, if it is in order, would 
be in order at any time. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, but I had Mrs. Grey observe the same rule. 

Mrs. Grey. Joe Cooper is here, and you can call him to testify. 
When I came to this meeting on Sunday morning, at which he ar- 
rested me, his own evidence will show that I asked, ‘‘What is this?” 
I had no more idea that he was going to arrest me than I have that 
I shall be arrested when I leave this room. [ never dreamed of any 
such thing until I saw the force that he had brought there to arrest 
me. He had the carriage of White Arms; that was standing at the 
door when I went in. I did not go in with Joe Cooper; I went to that 
meeting for the purpose of keeping an agreement which I had made on 
Thursday at this council. This was Sunday morning when I came 
there, and I was prepared to begin my statements and never dreamed 
that that was what was to occur.’ I had been out on the hill by myself 
and had not seen the Indians and knew nothing of what was going on, 
and I went in to keep the engagement with Mr. Dalby which he had 
made. I had no notice in any way, shape, or manner, except as I 
was going into the door Alec Upshaw said, ‘‘ You will have to leave 
the reservation.” Leo Good Luck was with him. As to Mr. Dalby 
saying that there was any show of force, I admit that Mr. Dalby was 
afraid. When he came up to Gordons he insulted all the Indians 
by showing continually that he was doing a very brave deed by being 
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there alone and by sending those people away. Mr. Dalby I admit 
was afraid, and he has very good reason to be afraid, for if he ever 
goes back to Crow Reservation they will remember his statement 
with respect to the immorality of their women. Those women are 
not immoral, and they are exceedingly indignant. I had two 

of those Indians all the time they were in Helena. They came there 
saying that they expected to kill Mr. Dalby for making that state- 
ment, just as any white man would do, and there were white men in 
that town who could—that no jury would convict them if they did 
kill him. As for the show of force, it was I who prevented it, and Mr. 
Dalby was very glad to have me there to prevent the force. Mr. 
Dalby ordered me shut up in a cold room where there was no fire nor 
furniture. Scolds the Bear came to me after Mr. Dalby had gotten 
out of the way, and said, ‘‘Me sorry 5” he said his sister had been there 
and asked me to come out into the other room, and they made me 
comfortable. One Star came to me and went over to the camp, and 
when he could not find the books he went to Mr. Dalby and told him 
he had them. He knew perfectly well what was going on. They 
were coming to me continually, and he wanted me to use my force. 
There was no doubt whatsoever that Mr. Dalby was afraid, and when 
he speaks of my needing an escort he knows that it was only he him- 
self who needed the escort. I never have needed one, and would not 
at any time now. 

He said he arrested me because I was trying to incite violence, and 
yet he can not for the life of him show one single instance where I used 
at any time any violence or mentioned one Indian whom I influenced 
in any way, shape, or manner to commit anyviolence. He makes the 
statement that up at Gordons I was trying to deceive the Indians, and 
he was convinced of my bad faith, and when it comes down to it he 
can not name any one specific statement that I made that was not 
true. He long notes; he is a stenographer, and that was when the 
Indians objected to it. They said, “Don’t write anything down; we 
have come here to get acquainted with you;’’ and they objected to his 
taking notes; but he did take full notes, and he must have those notes 
in his possession now. 

That he did not know what my object was I freely admit. There 
are two words that Mr. Dalby does not know— they are not in his 
dictionary. Those two words are “noblesse oblige.’”’ He does not 
understand it and can not understand it. | 

Major McLaughlin told me here in this room when I met him here 
that Mr. Dalby had said that he did not arrest me until after he had 
found out that he could not disprove any of my charges. I full 
agree with what Mr. Dalby said. That was the real truth there. He 
has made three different statements as to why he arrested me at this 
time. Mr. Dalby is perfectly right. He had been in consultation 
with these men at the agency; he had been at no place else. You 
will see from his testimony that he had not met the Indians; the head- 
men were all here at this time, and he had not met them, because he 
said I refused to introduce them to him. He had not met them; he 
had been around fishing with Mr. Reynolds, and he had been over to 
the dance. ‘He said that he had been around enjoying himself and 
looking at the records in the agency office. I never doubted that 
those records would be absolutely straight. Mr. Reynolds was a 
bank cashier and is a good bookkeeper, I have no doubt. He never 
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made any reference to those records. If Mr. Dalby will put on file a 
letter that I wrote him at this time, and which he speaks of, he will 
see that I took that matter up with him very carefully. I said: ‘The 
Indians are coming to me all the time saying that you are just a com- 
mon inspector, just like all the inspectors here; if you continue to 
associate so intimately with those men we will not talk to you. Now 
I beg of you, leave these Indians and come over to the mission.” I 
told him that the Jesuits there had a good school, and they could 
make him perfectly comfortable. I said: ‘‘Come away from these 

eople; either go there by yourself, or I will go.” I wanted to go. I 
had the permission to go over to see these dances, and I very much 
wanted to go, and asked him permission to go, and he refused it, and 
then I said, ‘You go.” If he will put that letter in evidence, it will 
show the whole thing. He produces the letters that are against me, 
but when there is one letter in my favor it can not be found. 

He uses Plenty Coos’ supposed order to me to leave the reservation 
as tle basis by which he excluded me. Now, I do not know what 
threat or what force was used upon Plenty Coos; I do not know what 
occurred ‘that day, but I assume that because I was not there, you 
will find out that Mr. Dalby did use some kind of Federal force upon 
Chief Plenty Coos at his house when he went to Pryor, and it is a fact, 
which I think Mr. Reynolds admitted, that another Indian was 
selected by the Department to take Chief Plenty Coos’ place. He 
was deposed. At the same time he uses the authority of this man 
to put me off of the reservation and to depose him for saying it 
because Chief Plenty Coos told Mr. Dalby that at his leisure he could 
leave the reservation, and he did do it. Plenty Coos told me that a 
number of times when we were in councils at Gordons and so did all 
the other Indians. 

Now, we come to the.grand jury. In speaking of that, Mr. Dalby 
says that he had some conversation with Mr. Johns as to his report 
before that report was made public. It is a fact that Bair, Edwards, 
Reynolds, Dalby, Heinrich, Mr. Morrill, the president of the Lincoln 
Townsite Company, and Major Logan were openly eating and drink- 
ing at the Weiss Café and at the Grandon Hotel with the members of 
the grand jury. It was an open scandal in Helena at this time. I 
refer you to Mr. Dana who was living at the hotel, Harry Thompson, 
and my attorney, Mr. C. B. Nolan. This same Major Logan is the 
man who has got that $200,000 in the beet-sugar Proposition, and 
Mr. Nolan would like very much to find out his record in these affairs. 
So I refer you to him. 

Now, as to the character of these men, Mr. Johns, I will say, was 
a member of the grand jury. He was very much in authority in the 
grand jury; he was secretary of the grand jury; and gave his address 
as Billings; that when I went back to Billings, I have as good an 
authority as Sheriff Webb and Under Sheriff Hubbard that he had 
no residence in Billings. I asked Mr. Johns, who was there at this 
time, where he did live, and he gave me an address that he gave to 
Sheriff Webb; he gave a number, and it was down on the railroad 
track; there was no house there; that he had lived last at Red 
Lodge; that he is now editing a paper at Forsythe, and here is his 
editorial on this subject. You see it is a signed editorial. Here is 
the Forsythe Journal, and the statement is too filthy to read. I 
will simply ask that it be put in evidence. 
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The CHarrMAN. It will be put in evidence. 
The paper referred to is as follows: 


{Forsyth Journal, Wednesday, March 18, 1906.} 
HELEN I8 THE LIMIT. 


Acco to a recent issue of the Helena Independent, Madam Helen Pierce Grey, 
an alleged journalist of the female persuasion, who sometime ago won for herself a 
most unenviable notoriety by making a number of ridiculous charges against officials 
of the Crow Indian Agency, is now in Philadelphia for the purpose of uncorking her - 
troubles before the Indian Rights Association, an organization embracing in its mem- 
bership a motley collection of long-haired men and short-haired women. 

The dizzy Helen isa pippin when it comes to working an elastic imagination over- 
time, and when it is up to the dissemination of hot air she’s easily got the average hop 
fiend backed off the boards. Romancing is her long suit and when working at this 
she’s got Ananias skinned to a frazzle. Only yellow-backed literature is to be found 
in her library, and her gray matter cells are clogged with Hearst headlines. Her 
gentle soul revels in raising hades with her fellow-men, and her especial mission on 
earth seems to be the dealing of misery to those unfortunate mortals who forget to 
pungle up. Her luxurious tastes inspire her with an insatiate yearning for the 
mazuma, and in pursuit of this few officials or public men are immune from her 
vitriolic pen. A dangerous character to be given access to the columns of the public 
prints, no reputable journal should give publicity to her ‘iysterical and insane 


vaporings. 

in transferring the scene of her operations to Philadelphia the fair-minded people 
of Montana will not only feel duly grateful, but they will unite in the hope that she 
may never come back. The Indian Rights Association is more than welcome to the 
absent Helen and the peculiar talents with which she is endowed, and if they wish 
to continue the lady in her spectacular career they might turn her loose on the gentle- 
man accused of looting the Pennsylvania State treasury in connection with furnishing 
the new capitol building. So far as Montana is concerned, her usefulness is entirely 
ended, for since the falsity of her reservation charges has been so conclusively estab- 
lished not even a Crow Indian could be expected to accord her a pleasant look. 

The charges preferred against the officials of the Crow Reservation by Mrs. Gre 
were, after a most searching and scrupulous investigation, completely refuted an 
disproved. The lady was extended the privil of subpeenaing every witness whose 
testimony she desired and the Indians, from whom she professed to expect the most 
hearty support in the campaign she was waging, without exception discredited her. 
Some twenty-five or more of the most intelligent and representative of the reservation 
Indians were called to testify before the grand jury which conducted the investi 
tion and they joined unanimously in protesting aginst the agitation originated y 
Mrs. Grey, everyone of them expressing the belief that her ideas, if accepted an 
adopted, would work incalculable detriment to the Indians. 

In Philadelphia the festive Mrs. Grey is being chaperoned and assisted by Matthew 
K. Sniffen, secretary of the Indian Rights Association. Mr. Sniffen came to Helena 
while the investigation was in progress, being sent there by his organization after the 
failure of Mr. Brosius, the general field agent of the association, to come to Montana 
to prosecute the charges against Major Reynolds which he had filed with the grand 
jury. It was understood at the time that the field agent did not appear in the State 

ecause of his fear that he would be arrested and punished for a crime which it was 
alleged he had committed. Sniffen proved himself a typical example of the unsophis- 
ticated easterner of the sissy-boy variety. He made himself an insufferable nuisance 
to the grand jury and annoyed the Federal officials to the point of desperation. Oft- 
times he sought to usurp the prerogatives of both the presiding judge and the United 
States district attorney, and he no hesitancy whatever in issuing instructions and 
directions tothe individual members of the grand jury. Inflated with an exaggerated 
idea as to the importance of his position, he was, more than anything else, laughably 
ridiculous. Scarcely able to distinguish an Indian from a saddle-colored negro, he 
had the audacity and assurance to ask the grand jury to authorize and empower him 
to go to the reservation as their representative and make an official investigation. 
Very naturally and properly the gentleman’s request was refused, but the fris 
Sniffen was much provoked at the rejection of his proposition. Then he journey 
down to the reservation on his own responsibility and was placed under nominal 
arrest, not being taken into custody. Within a day or two, however, he reappeared 
in the capital city, much to the disgust and chagrin of a number of grand jurymen 
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who had hoped that he might at least be kept in jail until they had an opportunity to 
make their escape from Helena. 
, Sniften was the fair-haired boy, all right, but he wasn’t one, two, three at anything 
e 

As to bis ability to write the report that is here, I submit a letter, 
one of four that [ received from this man, in his determined efforts 
to get me away from my home and to some place where he could do 
something, I have no idea what, but he did at one time try to poison 
Ie in one of the cafés there. Iam not stating this as my own wofd, 
for I can give the evidence of Mrs. Norris, with whom I lived, and of 
other women in the house. 

Senator Dixon. Is this Mr. Johns the secretary of the grand jury? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; he was secretary of the grand jury. sub- 
mit the following letter. 

The Coamman. The letter will be received in evidence. 

The letter is as follows: 

HELENA, Mon’., January 22, 1908. 

Mrs. HELEN P. Grey, City. 


My Dear Mrs. Grey: I trust you will pardon my presumption ia expressing a 
wish to see you, but I would regard an interview with yourself as an unqualified 
pleasure. Should you permit it I should not care to call at your residence (as to do 
so might not be advisable under existing conditions), but perhaps you may be able 
to suggest some suitable place of meeting — perhaps the city library. However, any 
place and hour you might designate would be entirely acceptable to me. 


Very respectfully, 
A FRIEND. 


Mrs. Grey. This man is one of the most disreputable scoundrels in 
Montana. There are four of those letters. You will observe that Mr. 
Dalby admits that he was in very close conversation with this man 
with regard to the report which was made by this grand jury, which 
I maintain is absolutely and wholly false, before that report was made 
public. 

I say that there was absolutely no investigation by this grand jury 
which has been made public. There were a great many t 
brought out there. The United States district attorney did not 
interview a single prosecuting witness; not one. When Mr. Dana 
came to testify, he said that he would speak freely and openly on con- 
dition that Carl Rasch was withdrawn from the jury, and he did. He 
was removed from the grand jury, and Mr. Dana stayed there three 
days before those men. Now he must have had something to say. 

enator Dixon. Why do you say that this letter addressed to you 
was from Mr. Johns, who was secretary of the grand jury? 

Mrs. Grey. That is from Mr. Johns. 

Senator Dixon. There is no name signed to it. 

Mrs. Grey. No; he is not the kind of a man who would sign his 
name to anything, but I do not think he will deny it; if he does, I can 
very readily identify it, because it was brought there by a messenger, 
and there was one man in town, & very prominent man, who has an 
office there, who when he found that this letter came to me, whenever 
I went out afterwards, followed me, or had somebody follow me. He 
said that there was such a show of force that he did not consider it 
safe for me to go about. There is not the slightest doubt where that 
letter came from. 

No investigation was permitted by the district attorney. They 
did not call a single witness that I wanted. Those Indians who came 
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there did not come because I had called them at all; they came 
because Chief Plenty Coos, when he came from Pryor district, was 
afraid to trust Alexander Upshaw, Mr. Dalby’s chosen interpreter 
at this time. There was a letter put before the grand jury which was 
read to Plenty Coos when he was in my room and which was taken to 
the foreman of the grand jury by Arnold Costo, Strikes, Hides, Wet 
and Plenty Coos, and it is a fact that Plenty Coos absolutely refused 
to speak at any time when Arnold was not there. He would not in 
any way say anything or trust himself to Alexander Upshaw. At. 
the same time when it was brought to Mr. Dalby’s attention that 
Arnold Costo had acted as interpreter there, and that he at a number 
of times prevented Alexander Upshaw from misinterpreting, that in 
the payment the payments should be divided between the two; he 
refused. to do that; Alexander Upshaw received $5 a day for his 
services as interpreter and Arnold Costo received nothing. Right 
here I will say too that those Indians who were down at the hotel all 
together Mr. Reynolds continually sent down money to be divided 
among them. On one Saturday night there was $40 sent. The 
Indians came and said to me: “It is pretty hard for us, who are 
decent Indians and can not have a cent, while these other fellows 
have all they want.’’ I asked Smoky, who was a personal friend of 
Mr. Reynolds, and who is carried as an irregular employee, and who 
said he had $7,000 of dead allotment money, (Smoky is a negro; he 
does not belong to the tribe, and as far as anybody knows he has not 
a relative in the world), where he got his dead allotment money, and 
I think it would be a subject for investigation, because he has no one 
from whom he could inherit. He has no farm, simply living there as 
Mr. Reynolds’s servant, and I will say here that as to the confidence 
that these Indians had in me at the time of this grand jury session, 
that the Indians at Pryor wanted to send some money to the Indians 
who had come from Pryor—as far as I know I had never seen or 
spoken to one of them, excepting to Plenty Coos, and they did not 
know me personally, except by my reputation among the Indians, 
and yet they sent the money for those Indians to me by Adams 
Express Company in my own name. The Indians did not know 
that I had it, and in the letter they said they were afraid if it went 
through the post-office it would fall into Mr. Reynolds’s hands, and 
the Indians would not get it until too late. For that evidence I can 
refer you to Mr. Sniffen, who saw the Indians come over to get it; 
Plenty Coos, who saw me get the money and saw me give it to Mr. 
Arnold, and make an explanation. 

Then, again, there is one thing in addition that I think should be 
investigated, and that is I believe that the allotments were made to 
these Crow Indians by the act of 1882. Under the old treaty of 1868 
by which they were allotted, and could get land along the creeks, I 
believe that those allotments were canceled before the John Rankin 
allotment, which explains the reason that as intelligent a man as 
Frank Gordon, who is allotted up on the Little Horn, says he does not 
know where his allotments are. I have heard a number of Indians 
say that, and I believe the allotments have been changed. I think 
the whole allotment was canceled partly, and partly not, in order to 
diminish the number of irrigated acres each Indian had. I may be 
mistaken, but I think that is so from what I have heard here, and that 
the patents were canceled, and that in someway the matter came up 
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before the Senate in the Indian bill which Senator Heyburn brought 
out as being done in Idaho or Utah—somewhere out West, anyway. 
I believe that same thing has been done with the Crow Reservation. 

There is also one thing more that I desire to refer to, and that is as 
to the conditions now on the reservation. I think it will be a very, 
very serious matter if some action is not taken by this committee. I 
have the promise, the personal promise, of most of these Indians that 
they will not resort to any force, and I have made these promises to 
them, that if they can get a just, fair hearing, matters on the reserva- 
tion, as they exist, and as these Indians know they have no right to 
be, will be put an end to, and they will be treated like human beings. 

Now, I say that this is the last hope these Indians have—this Con- 
gressional investigation. It is the third investigation I have gone 
through for these Indians, and I say that unless something is done 
here you may look, not for an outbreak, but for a number of secret 
murders on that reservation. It is not fair, and it is not right. 
These men know they have rights, and the rights are denied them. 
They are arrested and thrown into jail, and as for the opening of the 
reservation, Senator Dixon, you will find that these are reasonable, 
honorable men, and if you will give them any show or explain to them 
their financial condition at this present time, which they have the 
right to know, because these men are citizens, and their land is just as 
much their land as this is yours, and they have just as much right to 
be answered in this petition that I brought to the President for a state- 
ment of their financial condition as you have. I think if you show 
them that financial statement and show them, not here, but on the 
reservation, how their lands are, and how it is that those gentlemen 
get the money from this land, I think you will find some very reason- 
able Indians there who would be very glad to join you in some attempt 
to free themselves of this slavery in which they are now. 

Senator Paynter. Did you explain in your testimony this morn- 
ing the circumstances under which Mr. Dalby had you arrested? 
You made some reference to it after I came in the room. 

Mrs. Grey. I did not go into it in any detail; it has been so long. 
I will be very glad to do so if you wish it. 

Senator Paynter. I do not care about any extended statement; 
but did you not state here the other day—or some one else did—that 
Mr. Dalby invited you to come to a place where you were at the time 
you were arrested ? 

Mrs. Grey. His letter will show, and Secretary Garfield in his 
statement bore me out in the same thing, that I was there trying to 
help him make his investigation, and that they knew or that they 
believed that those Indians trusted me; that they had been intim- 
idated to such an extent that they would not talk to any inspector 
or any stranger, and that I could be of material assistance to them. 

Senator Paynter. Did you say you had called there for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the investigation? 

Mrs. Grey. I had gone to this tent in pursuance of a positive com- 
mand of Mr. Dalby at the time of this long council, that I would be 
there early Sunday morning ready to go to work, and I went there 
ready to go to work. I had my statement all prepared to begin 
selecting the Indians who were there, thinking that I would make 
our beginning there, and by the time we were through there I would 
have time to bring those who had come from a distance. 
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Senator PaynTeR. So you were really there, then, by his invitation? 

Mrs. Grey. Not by his invitation but by his command, and he 
had given me no notice in the meantime. 

Sentor PayntreR. How long after you appeared there was it that 
you were arrested ? 

Mrs. GrEY. It occurred immediately. WhenI went into the tent— 
Mr. Dalby will agree with me in this statement—he said that I 
said, ‘‘What does this mean?’”’ Here was the carriage and here were 
the policemen. 

Senator Paynter. You were simply endeavoring to enable Mr. 
Dalby to investigate the charges which you had brought against the 
management of the agency ? 

Mrs. Grey. That was what I was doing, and I will say right here 
that this was a great nuisance to me. 

Senator Paynrer.-Was that the arrest that resulted in your 
imprisonment for three months at Helena? 

rs. Grey. No; that was the arrest that resulted in my being 
turned off the reservation, and out of that grew the other charges 
I was not arrested immediately, because the grand jury was in session 
and they knew quite well if I were taken before the grand jury I could 
not be held. 

Senator Paynter. Was that the first time you were arrested? 

Mrs. Grey. That was the fourth time. | 

Senator PaynTER. Then your subsequent arrest, as a result of which 
you were placed in the jail at Helena 

Mrs. Grey. I was arrested on my way to New York. Oh, I had 
been in the neighborhoood for a long time. Mr. Dalby states in his 
report that the case against me was complete at the time Secretary 
Garfield was there in Helena. Secretary Garfield states that he 
knew I was there. They all knew I was there | 

Senator Paynter. Do you mean when you say ‘there,’ in jail? 

Mrs. Grey. In Billings before I was arrested. That was the time 
IT should have been arrested; the case was complete against me; 
Secretary Garfield had taken it up with Judge Hunt and Mr. Rasch 
at this time. Mr. Dalby states in his report that the reason I was 
not arrested was because I was not within the jurisdiction of the 
court. I did not go to Wyoming until the Ist of July. 

Senator PaynteR. How long before you were arrested and put 
in jail after Mr. Dalby had ordered you off the reservation? 

Mrs. Grey. I think about six weeks. 

Senator PaynTER. Was Mr. Dalby still on the reservation at the 
time ? 

Mrs. Grey. He was still on the reservation. 

Senator Paynter. I do not remember the date of the letter from 
Secretary Garfield to Big Medicine and others, to which he referred 
yesterday, sent to those Indians while you were in jail. 

Mrs. (ery. No, sir; there were other letters—— | 

Senator Paynter. I am speaking now about the one. 

Secretary GARFIELD. There was but one letter. 

Mrs. Grey. It was not; it was sent after I had been put off the 
reservation. | 

Senator Paynter. And before you were arrested and put in jail? 

Mrs. GREY. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Paynter. Was that letter sent to these various parties 
while Mr. Dalby was there investigating? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; Mr. Dalby, I understand, caused it to be read 
in the different districts, and a copy of the letter was given to the 
different Indians and they carried it around. 

Senator PAYNTER. This investigation, as I understand, was sug- 
gested by yourself? 

Mrs. GREY. Yes, sir. 

Senator PAYNTER. And you were there to aid in the prosecution 
of the investigation ? : 

Mrs. Grey. I was there, as Secretary Garfield knows. 

Senator PaynrerR. And while that was going on the Secretary wrote 
the letter to which he made reference yesterday ? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; he did, and also sent the telegrams to the 
newspapers. 

Senator Paynter. I am not asking you about that. 

Secretary GARFIELD. I sent no telegrams to newspapers. 

Mrs. Grey. Did you not speak of sending a telegram to Mr. Noyes 
and to the Omaha Bee? 

Secretary GARFIELD. I did not not. 

Mrs. Grey. Well, somebody did. 

Secretary GARFIELD. Please do not attribute things that are in your 
mind that other people did to me. 

Senator PAYNTER. You said that you had been arrested five times? 

Mrs. Grey. Six times. 

Senator PAYNTER. Have you stated the alleged cause for each of 
those arrests? If you have not done so, I wish you would do it ina 
succinct way, not going into detail as to what the charges were. 

Mrs. Grey. I was arrested the first time at Gordon’s on Sunday 
morning following my reading of Mr. Leupp’s report on the beet- 
sugar business, at the Crow Indian Lodge, at Pretty-on-Top’s, to 
which lodge meeting Mr. Reynolds had been invited, only 3 miles 
away at the time. No other reason was given and no papers were 
served on me of any kind. 

Senator PaynTER. I wish you would state the circumstances of the 
next occasion as briefly as you have done in this case. 

Mrs. Grry. The second time I was arrested at Frank Gordon’s by 
Mr. Reynolds, Fred Miller, Mr. Campbell, Scolds The Bear, and One 
Star, for—what did Mr. Reynolds say yesterday? He gave the real 
reasons, I think, for creating a disturbance at this time in holding 
councils. Mr. Reynolds, when I questioned him, said I had been on 
the reservation three days. The council to which he referred was 
five or six Indians who met me at Wyola with a carriage and took 
me over to Gordon’s, that being the nearest place for me to go to get 
there, and he arrested me when he knew I fad the written permis- 
sion of Commissioner Leupp to be there, saying that he did not want 
to see the permit, and that it did not make any difference anyway. 
I was taken over to the agency, and that was the time they tried to 
make out that I was insane. The next day I was released, that is, 
the next morning, on a telegram signed by Mr. Larrabee, Acting Com- 
missioner. The third time was by Mr. Dalby at the time I came to 
the tent at his command, as already stated. 

Senator Curtis. Now, that third time you were put off the reser- 
vation, were you not? 
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Mrs. Grey... Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Dalby said you had tried to break up that 
meeting. | 

Senator PAYNTER. Senator Curtis, if you will allow me, I would 
like to get some concise information right along at this point, and 
then you may ask your question, if you will pardon me. 

Senator Curtis. Just one question. Did you try to break up that 
meeti 

Mrs. Grey. Absolutely not; I refer to Mr. Dalby’s own statement 
yesterday that when I came into the tent the first thing I said was 
“What does this mean?” I had no more idea of being arrested 
when I went there than I have of being arrested now. I had no 
notice, and did not know anything of what had occurred. I had 
been at this time 3 miles away, and had not seen any of the Indians. 
I had been out on the hills by myself all the day before getting these 
charges in shape. There was no show of violence on my part. Ido 
think that Mr. Dalby was afraid, and I do think he had reason to be 
afraid at this time. I do think if it had not been for the Indians 
coming to me and my sending word back that I was not afraid, that 
they could not do anything to me, that there would have been 
trouble, and I think when Mr. Dalby said that I dared him to arrest 
me he means that the Indians on the day before said that he had 
no right to arrest me, that it was their land, and they had asked me 
to be there, and I was there at their request, and in their employ. 
I think that is where the threat came in. There was nothing of that 
kind that came up; there was no opportunity given because he rushed 
right in with all these officers, and the first thing I knew Scolds The 
Bear had one arm and One Star had the other, and it was done with 
the intention of intimidating those Indians. His officers were all 
around. There was no opportunity for me to make any show of vio- 
lence; if I had there would have been a riot right there. You can get 
Joe Cooper to say the same thing. 

Senator PaynTer.. You say Mr. Dalby was present when these 
Indians seized -you in the manner you have described? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir. 

Senator PaynTER. Did these Indians go there with Mr. Dalby? 

Mrs. Grey. They came there with him, at his order. 

Senator Paynter. Now, go ahead and tell about the other arrests. 

Mrs. Grey. That was the 4th. The 5th was when I got off the 
train at Billings on my way to New York. I was coming East. I 
had a very good opening and was coming East expecting to join my 
son when he came from school. It was at this time that I had to 
change trains at Billings; the train was late, and when I got off at the 
station Chief Talgo said to me, ‘‘T have a warrant to hold you.” I 
was arrested and taken over to the station agent at the station. The 
warrant on which I was arrested I did not see, and do not know just 
what it was. They attempted to give me a preliminary hearing, at 
which they said I was arrested for returning to the reservation with- 
out permission. I was held until those people got there on $300 bail, 
which my attorney said he would not allow me to put up, that it was 
too frivolous a charge. I went to the Grand Hotel with Mr. Tyrrell, 
one of the detectives. At 10 minutes after 1, when those people got 
there on the train that night—they came up on the freight train— 
I was arrested and taken to the jail. Under Sheriff Hubbard, who 
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came to make the arrest, apologized for taking me out at that time of 
the night, and said he would not please them enough to put me in jail. 
He vacated his room and put me in there. The next morning they 
filed these charges against me of taking this money from the Indians 
without the consent of the Secretary of the Interior. The principal 
evidence they produced was contained in the letter I had given Mr. 
Dalby when I was in Washington referring to the $100 sent. I was 
given a hearing and bound over to the grand jury. The stenographic 
report of that earing I offer in evidence. I do not think you will find 
the shadow of a single thing by which any one could be held at any 
time. It has been in the hands of some of the best lawyers in the 
United States, and it is one of the best pieces of evidence I can offer 
against the attitude of the Department of Mr. Carl Rasch, the district 
attorney. 

Senator Paynrer. You have gone over that before. Were you sub- 
sequently arrested ? 

; Grey. No, Senator, that is six times. But on the night 
after I had left Helena, I left immediately after I was released from 
the charges before the grand jury, I came down to Billings; Mr. Snif- 
fen was with me. This Lucy Old Horn was in jail on a three months 
sentence, I found out. I had to change trains there anyhow, and 
I stopped off and went over to find out. what she was in jail for, and 
I stayed there with her getting her affidavit and trying to have an 
attorney, Mr. William E. Johnson, who was going to take the case, 
get her out, but he found that it had to go to another district—there 
was no court there, and it had to go to the Federal district over at 
Lodge Grass, and it would take three or four months to do it, and 
the court was not in session, and it was not worth while to try it. 
I was getting ready to leave and Sheriff Webbs came to me and said 
“Mrs. Grey, Mr. Edwards has been following you around through 
Billings ever since you have been here.””_ [ did not know Mr. Edwards 
by sight. He said:. ‘There is a collection of what we call the gang 
at the Northern Hotel, and I beg of you to get out of town to-night 
before something serious happens to you.” I took the 11 o'clock 
train that night. Mr. Sniffen was there, and he saw the show of force 
that was made. 

Senator PaynTER. What do you mean by “the gang?’ 

Mrs. Grey. I mean Mr. Edwards, Mr. Bair, Mr. Henry, and all of 
those people. 

Senator PAYNTER. People connected with the agency as employees? 

Mrs. Grey. No, sir; they are not employees; they are this gang of 
men who are looting the reservation. 

Senator PaynTER. Men who have stock on the reservation ? 

Mrs. Grey. They have stock on the reservation, and have these 
inherited lands. I am quite certain that Mr. Bair has taken up home- 
steads down there and has his sheep occupying those homesteads. 

Senator Paynter. Those were the people? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir; they were the people. 

Senator PaynTER. Were you tried before any commissioner or any 
court on any of those charges made against you, except the grand jury 
investigation at Helena? 

Mrs. Grey. I was taken before Judge Mann, and this stenographio 
report is the only trial I had. 
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Senator GAMBLE. That was a preliminary hearing, was it? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir. 

Senator PayNTER. Were you bound over to the grand jury at that 
time? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. That resulted in your going to Helena and 
appearing before the grand jury? 

. Grey. Yes, sir. 

Senator PaynTER. Were you tried on any of those other charges, 
except that one? 

Mrs. GREY. No, sir. 

Senator PaynrerR. And that was the charge of receiving money 
from the Indians? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. I believe you stated that you had advised the 
Department that you had collected the money ? 

. Grey. When I was here in Washington the matter came up 
that they were going to make the investigation, and it was suggested 
to me very properly that if I published the story that I had it would 
interfere with the investigation; as Mr. Dalby put it, it would ‘flush 
the bird before they were ready to shoot.”’ On that suggestion I let 
my own interests go, as they knew that I had had this money, and I 
stated at the time that I had. Mr. Dalby was in my room over at 
the St. James Hotel when I had just received this letter with $100. 
It was an express order. That made the $410 that I had altogether. 
I opened the letter and showed him the express order, and he took 
the letter and read it, and said ‘These are pretty shrewd Indians; I 
would like to have this letter to show what intelligent Indians you 
have out there.”” That was the letter that was the basis of the charges 
against me. It was the most dishonorable act that I think anybody 
could conceive of. , 

Senator Drxon. There was a suggestion the other day, I think, 
Mrs. Grey, in the early part of these hearings, in which some insinua- 
tion was made regarding Senator Carter, and that I understand you 
- now wish to withdraw. Is that the understanding? 

The CHAIRMAN. You said it was common rumor that Senator Carter 
was interested. 

Mrs. Grey. In Mr. Bair’s sheep? 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. . 

Mrs. Grey. Why, I will say that of my own knowledge I do not 
know whether he is or not. Current report is all [ know. 

The CuarrMANn. You have no knowledge upon the subject, as I 
understand, and make no complaint based upon personal knowledge? 

Mrs. Grey. I have no personal knowledge. do not even know 
Senator Carter to speak to him. 

Senator PayNTER. You do not wish it to appear before this com- 
mittee that you were making any such charges? 

Mrs. Grey. None whatever. What I did say in this connection 
was that there was some very strong power protecting these people 
on the reservation; that there is something on the Crow Reservation 
that all of this power is brought out to protect. 

That is all I care to say. 

The witness was thereupon excused. 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF Z. LEWIS DALBY. 


The CHarrMan. Mr. Dalby, you may proceed. 

Mr. Dasy. The reason I interrupted, Mr. Chairman, in the way I 
did and suggested the question of personal privilege was that I 
would have preferred to keep that matter out of the record—that is, 
the question of Mrs. Grey’s personal character. It has frequentl 
been mentioned in my presence. It was frequently mentioned while 
I was on Crow Reservation, and whenever it was mentioned I refused 
to allow the question to be discussed. I stated that it was too easy 
to make charges of this kind against a woman, and she was at too 
great a disadvantage. It was impossible either to prove or to dis- 
prove such charges, and I would not permit them to be raised before 
me; that they were no part of the investigation. The question was 
Taised at the meeting at Lodgegrass; she stated there that I had 
been at the agency and had been listening to all sorts of stories about 
her, and alleged that as a reason for not wanting to come to the 
agency. I assured her and the Indians then exactly what I have 
stated to you. That has been my conduct consistently throughout 
the reservation. 

Senator Stone. Who was it that wanted to raise this question, the 
Indians or other people? 

Mr. Datsy. There were a number. I prefer not to give their names 
unless you press me. 

Senator STongE. I do not care anything about it. 

Mr. Datay. I am prepared to do so. 

Senator Drxon. I do not think we had better put in charges or 
insinuations against Mrs. Grey’s character. 

Mrs. Grey. I have given all the names, and I wish you would do it. 
G Senator Dixon. I make the suggestion for your own sake, Mrs. 

rey. 

Mrs. Grey. It has gone all through the country, from one end to 
the other. I have traced it from San Francisco to New York, every- 
where I have been. 

Senator Dixon. I do not think it ought to be incorporated in a 
Congressional report. 

Mrs. Grey. If he has any charges, and can give the name of any 
reputable man in the United States who can make charges against 
me, I want them to be put into the record. 

Senator Dixon. He expressly said that he would not do it when 
he was there. 

Mrs. Grey. He infers that he can, and if lie can I want him to do it. - 

Senator Dixon. No; he does not. 

Senator PAYNTER. Was there anything in Mrs. Grey’s statement 
to invite this suggestion from Mr. Dalby? 

The CHarrMan. I do not think there was, and I want it to go into 
the record that having made this suggestion, in my humble judg- 
ment, he ought to give the names. 

Senator PayNTER. My idea about it is that if Mrs. Grey has not 
said anything that would invite this statement from Mr. Dalby it is 
just as reprehensible for him to make it before this committee as it 
was to do so out there. . 

Mr. Daxsy. As soon as that question began to arise I arose to a 
question of personal privilege before this committee for the purpose, 
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as Senator Dixon has pointed out, of preventing this from going into 
a public record, but Mrs. Grey proceeded. She was permitted to pro- 
ceed and she made aspersions upon my character, and I was proceed- 
ing to make a statement in reply to that. Ido not wish to make any 
charges against Mrs. Grey. have not made any charges against 
Mrs. Grey in regard to her personal character. As I just stated, I 
have never even permitted that subject to be discussed. before me. 

Senator Stones. Mr. Chairman, I beg to say that where a charge is 
brought as this is against the administration of the public Govern- 
ment, as being dishonestly done, or corruptly done, etc., the char- 
acter of the witness who makes the charge is open to investigation, 
and Mrs. Grey does not seek to shield him herself. 

Mrs. Grey. On the contrary. 

Senator Stone. If she has any bad reputation I want to know it— 
that is, anything that affects her credibility. | 

Mrs. Grey. Senator Clapp has known my father for a good many 
years, and I think he has known of me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Stone, on the direct statement of Mrs. 
Grey, as I recall it, she stated that either Mr. Dalby or Mr. Reynolds 
tried to get a woman out there to bring a divorce suit. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes; Mrs. Cooper. 

The CHarrMan. And to make Mrs. Grey co-respondent. 

Senator Dixon. And that Dalby offered to build Mrs. Joe Cooper 
a house in the event she got a divorce. 

Senator Stone. I think he ought to be heard on that. 

Senator PAYNTER. On that charge. What induced me to make 
the observation was that I thought it was upon the idea that possibly 
Mrs. Grey had said nothing with reference to her character in a way 
that would invite the statement that Mr. Dalby has just made, and 
I thought if she had not done so that it ought not to go into the 
record; it is no part of it, and ought not to appear in the record, any- 
thing to the effect that people had made charges or aspersions upon 
her character. : 
Senator Dixon. That was my opinion, but what Mr. Dalby is try- 

to do is to explain her charge. 

nator Paynter. I think that it is perfectly proper for him to do . 
so, and if Mrs. Grey has no objection I have none, I am sure. 

Mrs. Grey. I want it done. Joe Cooper is here. This is a matter 
that was taken up last winter. I do not know what he will say, but 
he is here and I would like to have you call him. 

The CHarRMAN. You may proceed, Mr. Dalby. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Dalby 
ought to confine himself to a reply to the statement which Mrs. Grey 
herself made—that is, with reference to the conversation between 
himself and Mrs. Cooper which she alleges occurred. 

The CHAIRMAN. I quite agree with you, but I confess my inability 
in my experience here to limit those things along those lines. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. In other words, I do not think it tends to 
elucidate that question to have Mr. Dalby talk about counter charges 
against Mrs.Grey. I think he should stop at that point, and all that 
he has said about what people may say to show that her character 
was bad ought to be eliminated from the record, or, if Mrs. Grey 
wants it, then he ought to state the charge. 
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Mrs. Grey. I have tried every time anything of that kind has come 
out to ascertain just exactly where those charges did start. They 
must have started somewhere, and I want to know where. 

The CuairmMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Dasy. In reply to what the Senator said with regard to going 
into this matter, I would like to say that I differ with him on that 
point because I do not regard that Mrs. Grey’s moral character affects 

er credibility. I did go into matters that affected her credibility 
as a witness, and I stated yesterday that I satisfied myself that she 
was not a credible witness, and so acted. 

In regard to what Senator Sutherland has said about my exploiting 
this matter, I wish to call attention to the fact that the publications to 
which Mrs. Grey alludes will be found in the Billings Inquirer, which 
she says she wrote. 

I see that there is a newspaper reporter present. Is it within the 
competency of the committee to ask that gentleman not to make 
any reference to this particular matter? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, sir; this is a public investigation, at the end of 
which there can be no charges truthfully made that there has been any 
suppression of any matter which any person wanted to bring before 
this committee. 

Mr. Da.By. Very well, sir. 
The CHarrMan. The press has understood during the entire hear- 
that they were welcome to be here and receive the evidence. 

r. DatsBy. Very well, Mr. Chairman. Mrs. Grey stated that I 
notified Mrs. Joe Cooper or that I endeavored to induce her to leave 
her husband, and that I suggested that she name me as co-respond- 
ent in a suit for divorce, and offered to provide her with a house and 
with certain other benefits in consideration of her leaving her husband. 

Senator Dixon. You mean to name Mrs. Grey as co-respondent, 
not yourself. You have it on the record as naming you. 

Mr. Daxsy. That was what Mrs. Grey said. | 

The GoarrMaAn. You were stating it in the first person. 

Mr. Daisy. No; I beg your pardon. She said to name me as co- 
respondent, and that is the way she published it. 

rs. Grey. I beg pardon, that was not the way I meant to say it 
at all. 

Mr. Da.sBy. It was published in the Billings Inquirer. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. She said very distinctly that you said to 
Mrs. Cooper that she should bring the suit and name her as co- 
respondent. 

nator Dixon. Yes, sir; bring the suit against Joe Cooper for 
divorce and name Mrs. Grey as co-respondent. 

Mr. Datsy. I will explain. You will see that I stated it the other 
way because I had seen her statement in the Billings Inquirer, to 
name me, Mr. Dalby, as co-respondent. 

The CuHarrMAN. Did you ever hear of a divorce case brought by a 
woman where the man was named as co-respondent. 

Mr. Da.sy. My connection with Mrs. Cooper was the one that was 
alluded to there. JI remember the publication. 

The CHAIRMAN. You may proceed with your statement. What 
she stated very plainly, and the committee so understood, was that 
you wanted Mrs. Cooper to bring a divorce suit and name her, Mrs. 
Grey, as co-respondent. 
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Mr. Datsy. Well, then, if that is the case, Mr. Chairman, it removes, 
as you suggested, Senator, the necessity for my statement ve 
largely. 1 merely wish to deny that I had any such interview with 
Mrs. Cooper, and if, in view of the matter, the committee will leave 
this out of the record, I shall be very glad to have it done, for there is 
no reflection on me in that connection. I had no such interview at 
any time with Mrs. Cooper. Now, I have a wife and I have three 
children, and I have some pride in my moral character and I am 
ready to defend it, whoever attacks it. 

Senator Drxon. Did you try to get Mrs. Joe Cooper to get a divorce 
from Joe? 

Mr. Daxsy. I did not, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Did you ever insinuate to Mrs. Joe Cooper that 
Mrs. Grey should be named as co-respondent in her suit against Joe? 

Mr. Da.sy. I did not, sir. 

Senator Drxon. Did you ever promise Mrs. Joe Cooper to build a 
house for her in the event she got a divorce from Joe and separated 
herself from him. 

Mr. Daxsy. , Not in that connection. I explained yesterday that I 
talked with both Mrs. Cooper and Joe and tried to get Joe to go and 
build a house, and I said that he should have all the proper assistance 
that I could give him from the agency in building this house, so that 
he could take care of his family. 

Senator Stong. Well, did you ever have any talk of any kind with 
Mrs. Cooper about a divorce from her husband? 

Mr. Darsyr. I do not remember even mentioning the subject. I 
had heard that Mrs. Cooper had contemplated being divorced, and 
for that reason the subject may have been mentioned. I will not be 
positive about that, but I did not discuss it. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Did you ever have any talk with Mrs. 
Cooper in which you in any way challenged Mrs. Grey’s character? 

r. Datsy. I did not, absolutely. 

Senator Paynter. Did you ever talk with Mrs. Cooper with rela- 
tion to her contemplated divorce from her husband at allt 

Mr. Datsy. I think that question was covered in my answer just 
now. I can not be positive because I know the subject had been 
mentioned, and it may have been alluded to, but I say I did not dis- 
cuss it. 

Senator PaAnyTER. In her presence? 

Mr. Datsy. The mention that I refer to was not in her presence. 

Senator Paynrer. Did you ever hear anyone discussing that sub- 
ject with Mrs. Cooper in your presence? 

Mr. Dasy. No, sir. . 

Senator Paynter. And you have no recollection of ever talking 
with Mrs. Cooper about it at all? | 

Mr. Dasy. I have none whatever. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything further that you desire to state? 

Mr. Dasy. I was waiting for a question. 

I wish to make a statement in reply to something that Mr. Sniffen 
has said. He alluded to his going to the Crow Reservation. Before 
Mr. Sniffen went to the Crow Reservation he had some conversation 
with Mr. Reynolds, to which he alludes. Mr. Reynolds reported to 
me that Mr. Sniffen said that if Reynolds would give him permission 
to go he would observe any restrictions which Reynolds might impose 
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upon him, and would return by the next train; that all he wanted 
was to be able to telegraph his people that he had obeyed their 
instructions and had gone to the reservation. He said that he hoped 
they would then call him back home. I judged that the purpose of 
going to the reservation was really to put the Department in a false 
position. I did not believe that Mr. Sniffen should be permitted to 
make an independent investigation upon the Crow Reservation. I 
believed that he should be prevented from making such an investiga- 
tion, but I did not believe that he had any intention of making an 
investigation, but merely of putting the Department in the attitude 
of arresting him. I therefore went over the matter very carefully 
with the agent and with Major McLaughlin, and at my suggestion the 
agent wrote to Mr. Miller, telling him that this was what Mr. Sniffen 
had said and that this was our opinion of what he intended to do; that 
he did not want him arrested except as a very last resort, but if he 
made no actual attempt to go out upon the reservation to make an 
independent investigation without explicit authority from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior he was not to be interfered with. In order to 
make sure that Mr. Miller had that letter, Mr. Reynolds telegraphed 
him. That letter was sent on the same train that Mr. Sniffen took. 
He telegraphed Mr. Miller to get the letter immediately before con- 
ferring with Mr. Sniffen. This he did, but Mr. Miller evidently mis- 
construed his instructions, for he did exactly the opposite from what 
he had been directed to do; he kindly “had the honor to inform” Mr. 
Sniffen that he was under arrest, and he did that in the shape of a 
letter which Mr. Sniffen used before you for the purpose which I 
anticipated. I can introduce Major Reynold’s letter in this connec- 
tion to Mr. Miller. 

Secretary GARFIELD. Let that go in. 

The CHAIRMAN. It may be identified and received in evidence. 

The letter referred to 1s as follows: 


Heuena, Monrt., January 28, 1908. 


Dear Frep: Matthew K. Sniffens leaves to-night for Crow Agency. I inclose you 
clipping from to-days’ Record. The statement that I am acting under orders from the 
Department is not true. My orders to you are upon my own judgment and for the 
reasons stated. Mr. Sniffens says to me that he wants to g° to the agency merely to 
carry out the orders of his superiors; that he wants to get back as soon as he can and 
wire his people what he has done, when he hopes they willorder him home. He asked 
me for a letter to you and said he would observe any parole I placed upon him. I 
have given him no letter. I have stated to him that I would not permit him to go 
upon the reservation for any purpose of investigation. I am inclined to think that he 
will make no attempt to investigate. I do not think he will even advertise himself. 
I put the matter up to you as you are on the ground and must keep in close touch with 
his every movement. If he does not make any attempt at investigation or unwar- 
ranted meetings with the Indians I would suggest you pay no attention to him unless 
he calls upon you in a social way and if he does, I would want him extended every 
courtesy consistent with your official position. If he should begin to investigate into 
affairs [ would suggest that you go to him and request him to leave the reservation 
on first train, and should he refuse you will, of course, take such steps as are necessary 
in the matter. 

Very truly, S. G. REYNoLpDs, 


United States Indian Agent. 
Frep E. Mruurr, Crow Agency, Mont. 


Senator Stone. Is that the letter conveying the instructions to 
Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Da.By. This is a copy of the letter. This is really the rough 
draft of the letter. 
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Senator Stone. Where is the letter itself? 
ni Day. Mr. Miller has that I presume. It was addressed to 


Senator Stone. Was he then in the employ of the Government? 

Mr. Datsy. He was the clerk, and in the absence of the agent was 
in charge. 

Senator Stone. Is he now in the employ of the Government? 

Mr. Datsy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. Where? 

Mr. Da.By. At the same place. . 

Senator Stone. Do you mean at this agency? 

Mr. DarBy. Yes, sir. Mr. Miller is a most excellent clerk, but I 
was sufficiently acquainted with him to fear that in nice discrimina- 
tions of judgment he might go astray, and I really discussed the 
question of having the agent go with Mr. Sniffen in order to see that 
he was properly treated, but we concluded that as Miller was on the 
spot it was better to trust the situation to him with full instructions, 
and that was done with the result I have stated. 

The other matter to which I wish to refer is Mr. Sniffen’s state- 
ment as to the reason that Mr. Brosius did not appear before the 

and jury. Senator Dixon asked me yesterday if I knew why Mr. 
Brosius did not appear. I told him that I had heard, and he did not 
ask me another question. In the course of this examination a num- 
ber of things have been said which reflect upon Mr. Rasch, the district 
attorney, and as he is absent I would like to have the privilege of 
stating what Mr. Rasch told me about his knowledge of why Mr. 
Brosius did not appear. I will state it from memory—lI can not find 
the reference to it among my papers. Mr. Rasch stated that when he 
was called to Mr. Walsh’s office to meet Mr. Sniffen Mr. Walsh showed 
him, or read to him, I am not sure which, some letters which he had 
received from Mr. Brosius. Mr. Brosius first wrote to Mr. Walsh 
stating that before he would come to Helena he wished to be assured, 
first, that he would have the right to bring before the grand jury any 
witness that he desired; second, that he would be free to come and 
go as he wished during the progress of the grand jury investigation; 
third, that he would be premitted to go to the Crow Reservation and 
there secure information; and, fourth, that he would be secure him- 
self from any action by the grand jury in regard to any conduct of 
his in connection with this matter. 

The CHarrMan. Do you state that of your own knowledge, that the 
district attorney made that statement? ' 

Mr. Da.sy. To me? 

The CHarRMAN. The district attorney stated that to you? 

Mr. Dausy. Yes, sir; Mr. Walsh stated to Mr. Rasch that he had 
replied to Mr. Brosius that he assumed that Mr. Brosius would have 
command of the process of the court to bring in any witness that 
he suggested; that as for his going around the Crow Reservation, 
he had no authority to give such a permit, but he assumed that 
any proper visit to the reservation would be permitted; that he would 
be free of course to go and come as he pleased, but as to any action 
of the grand jury as to his conduct Mr. Walsh would be unable to say. 

Secretary GARFIELD. You do not mean Walsh, you mean Rasch, 
do you not? 
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Mr. Da.sy. No, sir; I mean Mr. Walsh. These letters were 
addressed to Mr. Walsh, Mrs. Grey’s attorney, and Mr. Walsh called 
for Mr. Rasch, when Mr. Sniffen came there, in order to introduce 
him to Mr. Sniffen. In that conference he showed Mr. Rasch these 
letters as explaining why Mr. Sniffen had come and not Mr. Brosius. 
Mr. Rasch further told me that when Mr. Sniffen was before the 
grand jury he made thesame statement that he has made to you gentle- 
men, that Mr. Brosius did not come because he feared a civil liability ; 
that Mr. Rasch then immediately reminded Mr. Sniffen of these let- 
ters and of the interview, and that Mr. Sniffen then admitted before 
the grand jury that the letter which Mr. Brosius wrote was to the 
effect that he would not come unless he was secured against the action 
of the grand jury. 

I make that statement in justice to Mr. Rasch, who is absent. 

I referred this morning to certain statements in the record which 
I characterized as pestiferous, and I referred yesterday to an occasion 
where I found that Mrs. Grey was acting in bad faith, because she 
stated things that I knew were not true, and that I was sure she 
must know also were not true. I took fragmentary notes, as I have 
to-day, of what she said, and that I then arose before the Indians and 
pointed out these facts to them, and upon that basis informed them 
that Mrs. Grey was not acting in good faith in their behalf, and there- 
fore, as their friend, I advised them to withdraw their case from her. 
I was asked to state what those things were. I stated that I could not 
recall them, and Ican not. They are matters of no great importance, 
and such things have occured to-day, and I think before I get through 
you will see the character of things that I then referred to. 

Mrs. Grey this morning stated that the Indians objected to my 
taking down what occurred, and that the objection to her taking notes 
was because they did not wish a record of the proceedings. 

Mrs. Grey. I do not think that is what I said. 

The CuarrMan. I do not understand that Mrs. Grey included any 
notes of her own. She did state that these Indians did object to 
your taking notes, because they had not come there to talk. 

Mr. Datsy. I think you will see that she did say so, if you will 
allow the stenographer to read the notes. I think you will find that 
she also said that the objection to her taking down notes—— 

Mrs. Grey. On the contrary, we had three Indians who were trying 
to take notes sitting right there at the table. 

Mr. Daxsy. I wish in that connection merely to call attention to 
page 12 of the printed record, where she referred to the fact that 
there was a stenographic report of one of the meetings. She says 
that she has that stenographic report. 

Mrs. Grey. I beg pardon, Mr. Dalby. That is the preliminary 
work. That is already in evidence. 

Mr. Davy. She says at one place this morning that she went to 
the meeting at Lodgegrass Sunday afternoon, at which she was 
arrested by me, by my order, and for the purpose of proceeding with 
the investigation. In another place she states that she did not know 
what this meeting was for and that her first question was, ‘‘What is 
this meeting?’ | 

Mrs. Grey. Can I explain that—— 

The Coarrman. I do not think it amounts to anything. 
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Mrs. Grey. The only work was at the Crow Agency, and I was on 
my way to Crow Agency, and he was here hol this meeting at 
Lodgegrass contrary to the agreement, and I asked him what it meant. 

Mr. Darsy. She said that One Star and Scolds the Bear went with 
me to this meeting, and she says that the carriage was waiting in 
front of the tent at the time she arrived. The facts are that neither 
Scolds the Bear nor One Star was present at this meeting. I sent 
for Scolds the Bear and waited for the messenger to bring him. Then 
Scolds the Bear arrested Mrs. Grey alone. I then had no means of 
conveying her to the village, probably a mile away, and I sent for a 
conveyance and White came with his carriage, Mrs. Grey 
being kept in the meantime in front of the tent. Scolds the Bear 1s 
here and can testify upon that point. 

She said this morning, after enumerating three arrests and pro- 
ceeding to mention a fourth: ‘‘This was the fifth time I was 
arrested.”” It may have eluded the attention of the Senators that 
this was the fourth time of her arrest. That was the time at Billings, 
and that was the last time she was arrested. She was arrested there 
on 8 warrant sworn out by Carl Rasch, district attorney, which war- 
rant was sworn out upon the telegra hic advice that I had sent him 
that morning, upon the charge she has stated of procuring money 
contrary to the provisions of the statute, and the proceedings from 
that point on were continuous, and there was no necessity for any 
further arrest. The occasion to which she alludes when she says she 
was alrested in the middle of the night I understand to be this: It 
does not arise from the fact that we arrived in the middle of the night, 
for we did not; we arrived in the middle of the afternoon, I think 
about 4 o’clock. It was on a freight train, because that was the 
first train that came. Mrs. Grey had been arrested and was being 
held at the Grand Hotel, as she states, by an arrangement with the 
sheriff, to which we agreed. I stated that I had no desire to give 
Mrs. Grey any inconvenience, but I simply wanted her to be secure, 
and that arrangement was made, I understand, with the sheriff. 
Afterwards, he concluded it was safer for him to lock Mrs. Grey up, 
and certainly his action was not the result of any suggestion of mine. 

Secretary GARFIELD. Mr. Dalby, in that connection—I do not know 
whether your attention was called to it or not, but one of the state- 
ments of Mrs. Grey was to the effect that she was watched by the chief 
of the police and prevented from going to the opening of the irriga- 
tion works at Huntley on the day that I was in Billings. I wish you 
would state to the committee anything that you know about such 
an alleged transaction. 

Mr. Dasy. I know that Mrs. Grey was reported to be in Billings 
on the 26th of June when this opening occurred, when you were there, 
and when I went to see you. I did not see Mrs. Grey at all during the 
day. I think I made inquiries through Major Reynolds as to whether 
she was in town. I did not take any steps to have her watched, and 
I do not know of any steps that were taken to have her watched. 
Does that answer the question? 

Secretary GARFIELD. | think so. 

Mr. DaxBy. She further stated in one place that Wyola is the 
nearest place toFrank Gordon’s ranch. Mrs. Grey knows that Lodge- 
grass is the nearest place to Frank Gordon’s ranch. Mrs. Grey knows 
that Lodgegrass is within 4 or 5 miles of Frank Gordon’s. 
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Mrs. Grey. That was a mistake. 

Mr. DaLsy.' Wyola is the station some distance up the road. Mrs. 
Grey says she has been there, and I assume she knows the distance, 
but 1 know that Mrs. Grey must know that Lodgegrass is nearer than 

ola. 
nator Paynter. What is the point in this? 

Mr. DatBy. The point is this: I made the statement yesterday that 
Mrs. Grey had made statements in treating with the Indians that 
I knew to be false and I knew she must know to be false. 

Senator PaynTER. You state this to prove that she must have 
known these other statements were false because she was in error 
about the distance? 

Mr. Datzy. I beg your pardon; I had not finished. And that I 
had thereupon pointed this out to the Indians to show them that 
Mrs. Grey was not acting in good faith, and advised them to with- 
draw their case from her. was asked to make specifications of 
what those matters were. I said that they were matters that I did 
not recall. I stated when I began that matters of a similar nature 
had occurred here that I could call your attention to in illustration of 
what I meant and what I did on that occasion. Now, any Indian 
would know that Wyola is not the nearest place to Frank Gordon’s. 
Any Indian would also know that the statement that I recited a 
moment ago in regard to the action at the time she was arrested was 
not true; and they were matters they would know were not true 
that I called their attention to in that way. 

Senator Stone. And that you did with a view to discredit her with 
the Indians? | 

Mr. Dapy. At that time; yes, sir. I did it for a purpose, as I 
stated frankly in her presence. Mrs. Grey says that P seid it took 
three days to go 30 miles. I said yesterday that it was 30 miles from 

dgegrass to Joe Cooper’s place, and I assume from that. she has 
based this statement which she has made to-day. I did not go 
directly from Lodgegrass to Joe Cooper’s place, but went to the lower 
end, at the south end of the reservation first. I made no such state- 
‘ ment as Mrs. Grey has attributed to me this morning, and the record 
will show it. 

She says that Dana said he sent word to me that he would come and 
see me and give me any information I wanted. Mr. Dana never sent 
any word to me that he would come and give me any information [ 
wanted. The only communication I ever had with Mr. Dana while I 
was on the reservation was this: I heard that one of the payments 
made to Mrs. Grey consisted in part of a check from Mr. Dana to one 
of the Indians. i thereupon wrote Mr. Dana and asked him if he had 
any checks that bore Mrs. Grey’s indorsement to please send me the 
check and I would return it to him. In reply I received by the next - 
mail a very courteous letter from Mr. Dana with one of his checks 
with Mrs. Grey’s indorsement on it, stating that he was through with 
it and I might retainit. Mr. Dana in conversation with me at Helena 
did not state that he had ever sent me any such word. I do not state 
that he did not, but I do say that I never received any such word 
from him. 

She states further that John Booze sent word to me that he would 
be glad to point out a number of irregularities on the [leinrich lease, 
and I replied that he must take his cattle off the reservation. I never 
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received any message from John Booze. ‘I have never met John 
Booze. I have never sent John Booze any message of any kind. 

Secretary GARFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I must be excused now, as I 
have an appointment. I do not know whether there is anything else 
that the committee requires of me, but if so I may be sent for. 

The CuarrMan. Very well, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Datsy. Further, on this same line, she said that I said 
that I did not know that it was the time of the annual dance of 
the Indians, referring to the 30th of May. The record will show that 
I said that I did know it was the time of their dancing, but I did 
not know it was the time of the tobacco dance, and, as a matter of 
fact, there is no fixed time for the tobaccodance. She says that I 
did not make any investigation of the Heinrich cattle. My report 
will show that I did. She says that I did not investigate the school. 
I spent an entire day in examining the schoolroom work, farm work, 
and everything else, in addition to going over a matter in advance 
with the superintendent and his employees, and I think my report 
will show that fact. She says that I did not investigate Mr. Edwards. 
My report will show clearly of the investigation I made that in- 
volved Mr. Edwards. The charge which she made was susceptible 
of investigation from records that were published. They were open 
to Mrs. Grey. I merely pointed out the fact that those records 
showed that Mrs. Grey’s charge was absolutely groundless in regard 
to Mr. Edwards. I did explain that in my report. In regard to the 
stores at the coagency, a section of my report shows that Mr. Edwards 
was interested in one of them, and that I investigated that very 
thoroughly. | | . 

She refers to Alexander Upshaw, and says, by inference—I would 
not attempt to quote her language—that I brought some influences 
to bear upon Alexander Upshaw to interpret or otherwise to behave 
in a manner that would aid me to produce some results in the investi- 

ation which I wanted principally to produce. I met Alexander 

Jpshaw first in the tent at Crow Agency when Mrs. Grey first came 
to the reservation. She introduced me to him as one of her followers. 
I met him at the meeting at Frank Gordon’s. Mrs. Grey had objected 
to my interpreter, Carl Leider, and I had dismissed him and I had 
accepted Alexander Upshaw because he was the officially chosen 
interpreter of the Indians at that meeting. In the progress of the 
afternoon some things were stated that Mrs. Grey evidently did not 
like. She accused Alexander Upshaw of interpreting falsely. I asked 
the other interpreters whether Alexander had interpreted falsely 
and they stated that he had not. I told them they should under- 
stand that they were free to interrupt and to correct any erroneous 
interpretation, but I refused to permit Mrs. Grey to change the inter- 
preter. He continued to interpret at that meeting and at the next. 
After this meeting was over and I was preparing to go over the reser- 
vation in order to make my investigation among the Indians them- 
selves, Alexander Upshaw came to me of his own motion, and said that 
if I would take him as interpreter he thought the Indians would talk 
to me more freely than if I took somebody from the agency, because 
he had been identified with them in the Crow Indian Lodge, and he 
would like to go in the interest of bringing out the truth for the 
Crow Indians. I said that I could not pay him anything for going 
further than his expenses. He said he was willing to do that. Is d 
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I would take the matter under consideration and would let him know. 
I did, and I think it was the next day that I notified him that we 
would use him as interpreter. Alexander Upshaw did go with me 
and did very eatly assist me in my work, for he is about the most 
intelligent Indian on the reservation. He has had a checkered 
career, and there are some things that are much to be regretted in 
his record, but he is trying to straighten up and make a man of him- 
self, and I am trying to help him. 

Mrs. Grey states in that connection that in consideration of Alex- 
ander Upshaw going with me I secured for him a place with Mr. 
Curtis, the photographer, at $100 per month. I will state that I have 
never met Mr. Curtis; that at the time alluded to I did not even know 
who he was. Alexander Upshaw told me at that time that he had an 
offer from Mr. Curtis—and when [ say at that time I mean the time 
we started out, which was a day or two after this first interview. He 
told me he had an offer from Mr. Curtis to pay him, I do not know 
the sum ;-perhaps it was not stated, but it was to go with him all sum- 
mer as his interpreter. I said: “Well, I do not want to stand in 
your way and if going on this trip will prevent your getting this posi- 
tion I will get another interpreter, but I would like to have you 
go because I have made all of my plans.’’ He said he would go 
with me, and did go without compensation, deferring his accept- 
ance of this offer which would have given him, I think, $100 per 
month and other perquisites. 

When we finished that investigation over the reservation Alexan- 
der Upshaw did go with Mr. Curtis; he was with him all summer, and 
is wit him yet. He has not held a Government position, as has been 
stated. 

As bearing upon my relations with Alexander Upshaw, I would like 
to submit in this connection some correspondence which I have had 
with him. [I will not take the time of the committee to read it unless 
it is desired. He was to have come with this delegation; he was 
selected by the Indians, but was taken sick, and the last of the letters 
which I submit here is one which I received upon my arrival in Wash- 
ington telling me about that. 

he CHarrMAN. Those letters may be received in evidence and 


properly identified. 
The Potters referred to are as follows: 


Crow Acency, Mont., July 18, 1907. 


My Dear AuEx: Since you left I have thought over pretty carefully yu request 
and that of the other Indians in regard to the adoption of your wife, and I have con- 
cluded that it is not wise to do what you wish in this matter, both because it would set 
a bad precedent generally and because it would produce an undesirable situation in 
your icular case. No white person has ever been adopted into the tribe so far as I 
am able to learn, and the same arguments which might lead to the adoption of your 
wife would apply, perhaps with somewhat less force, in the case of any respectable 
squaw man on the reservation—for instance, Stevens or Williams. Moreover, if she 
were regularly adopted into the tribe, her rights would be quite independent of her 
relationship to you, and she could then obtain a divorce from you (if she has statutory 
ground, as to which, of course, you know better than anyone else) and m a white 
man, thus deserting you entirely, and yet retaining her own rights as a member of the 
tribe and bringing ina stranger. You understand, of course, that I do not in the least 
question her present intentions toward you, but this is one of the possibilities that 

ould not be overlooked in considering this matter. 

So far as I can learn by inquiry, the question of Mrs. Upshaw’'s adoption into the 
tribe has never been considered by a general council. Although this would probably 
have been a serious obstacle to any action on my part had I reached a different conclu- 
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sion on the merits of the case, it has as a matter of fact had no weight with me in reach- 
ing the conclusion which I have stated above. 

t you really want for your wife, if we look the situation squarely in the face, is an 
allotment of land. This is the chief, and I might almost say the only, benefit which 
she would now derive from membership in the tribe. I believe your idea of having a 
smal] plat of land in some part of the reservation not in the direct line of travel, and yet 
where you would have respectable, good neighbors, is a good one. What you need to 
do is to establish yourself as a self-supporting, self-respecting, and respected member of 
the tribe. Now, in my judgment you can accomplish this far better by purchasing a 
suitable dead allotment thar by securing the adoption of your wife, even if you could do 
that, which you can not. No Indian could then say that you had enjoyed any special 
favors, but all would know that what you had done you had done by your own strength 
and force of character, and all would respect you accordingly. 

Now, in this I am willing to help you all I properly can, for I believe it would be 
wise and fruitful of to all concerned. I have talked the matter over with Major 
Reynolds, and he tells me that under the regulations he can arrange to permit you to buy 
a dead allotment without advertisement and open competition in the usual way, pro- 
vided you find the allotment you wish to buy and make a fair bargain with the heirs of 
the land. As you know, you are not only a member of the tribe, but you are a citizen, 
and you can therefore receive a deed to the land in your own right just as any white 
man; or you can have the deed in your wife’s name, if you prefer. 

When you return to the reservation I think you better take this matter up and 
discuss it with Major Reynolds. With youreavings from this summer’s work you should 
be able to purchase a 40-acre tract of land in a desirable location somewhere on the 
reservation. If your savings should not be quite sufficient for this, your wife could 
probably help you. , . 

In the meantime, before you are ready to go upon your new place, if you would like 
to have a position as interpreter, I think it quite likely that Major Reynolds can find 
one for you. In all this 1 am assuming that you are going to carry out your plan of 
renting your home place to some good tenant who will improve it for you on somewhat 
the same plan that Henry 1s following on the George Pease place. 

Now, Alex, as you know, I have taken a very deep personal interest in you, and I 
do want to see you make good. As I have so often said to you, you have plenty of 
brains, plenty of education, and plenty of nerve, and all that you lack for permanent 
success 1s principle. If you can just stick to the principle of doing the right thing and 
the square thing always, and of always telling the truth, I feel confident that you can 
in time become a man of great influence and a power for great good among your people. 
And you will make me very happy by doing this. 

I do not expect to be here when you return to the reservation. But I have spoken 
of you to practically everybody on the reservation that I thought could be of assistance 
to you in your uphill work of getting started and regaining the confidence of those who 
have known your trickiness and meanness and dishonesty in the past. To all these I 
have said that you have not done this way with me, but that you have behaved like a 
man, and that I believe you see the foolishness as well as the meanness of your former 
course, and that xo now intend to straighten up and bea man. And of all these I 
have asked that they give you their sympathy and encouragement when you need it, 
just as I have done. 

You have a bright future before you if you will only stick to your principle and re- 
member the things that we have talked over so often. Do right, deal squarely and 
honestly, and tell the truth always. 

Major Reynolds is your friend. Go to him for advice when you need it. But re- 
member that you have got to do the hard work for yourself. It is not ible for any- 
body else to.do it for you. I am banking on your making good. Don’t disappoint 


e. 
With best wishes for your success now and always, I am, 
Your true friend, Z. Lewis DaLBy, 


Indian Inspector. 
Mr. Curtis is your friend. Talk these things over with him. 


Exsowoops, N. Daxk., September 15, 1907. 
Mr. Z. Louris Datsy, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Darpy: I received your letter in July. I have read it through s0 
often that I can repeat every word of it. I sent the letter to my wife, and I suppose 
she knows how you feel about her question of being adopted into the Crow tribe. 
She has not said a word about it to me, but I fully agree with you when you say her 
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adoption into the Crow would lead others to try to be adopted too. The Crow people 
should not be allowed to ask the Department to allow any more outsiders to come 
in as part of them. I am very sorry that we ever allowed those negroes to come in 
and hold rights as Crows. I thought if such people as them were allowed to hold 
land as Crows, my wife had just as much right, and eo I asked you to consider the 
case forme. The Indians themselves first the idea of her adoption. I am 
very glad to know that I can secure a piece of land somewheres on the reserve with- 
out competition. I have already discussed it with my wife, and we are going to 
try a piece of land on Pryor Creek. As for my future, I have given you my sincere 
words when I promised you that I will be a man. The greatest trouble of my past 
life has been that of not knowing how to handle financial matters and neglected 
sometimes to meet my debts when it ought to have been settled up. Iam old enough 
now to realize fully how my future life ought to be guided. I do not owe very much 
now, and I am sure I can handle them soon. I am very happy when I ize the 
fact that you are interested in me. I will not disappoint you. 

We have visited practically all of the Sioux reservations and have gathered some 
very important facts concerning the Indiang’ history. They are very interesti 
people to study. They have some great ceremonies concerning the holy pipe. I wi 
sometimes give you a sketch of it. The Sioux is very backward in civilization. He 
is far behind other Indians that I know of. 

Well, Mr. Dalby, we are here among the Gros Ventres, Mandan, and Rees. We hope 
to reach Crow people about the fair time. I have @ very pleasant summer with 
Mr. Curtis. He isa fine man. I saw Joe Cooper yesterday, and he tells me that you 
have our friend Mrs. Grey in Helena. Will you be there for the trial? I hope we will 
meet again. I sent a sketch of myself talking signs to a Sioux Indian. I hope you are 
well, and will now close with best regards. 

Your friend, ALEXANDER Upsnaw. 


CHERRYFIELD, ME., September 28, 1907. 


My Dear Atex: Your letter of the 15th has just reached me and gives me very 
at pleasure. I am glad to know that you have had a pleasant summer, and I hope 
it has been a successful one too. I think your decision to buy a dead allotment on 
Pryor Creek is a wise one, and I am sure Major Reynolds will help you all he can. I 
am sending this to rou in his care, as you say you will be on the Crow Reservation at 
fairtime. I wish I might be there then to meet Mr. Curtis as well as to talk with you 
and my many friends among the Crows. I shall probably be on the reservation some 
time this winter. and I shall hope to see you and to hear good reports of you. I think 
of you very often and am counting on you to do good work and stick to the right: and 
I can think of few things that will give me more genuine pleasure than to realize in 
the future—a year hence, two years hence, or even ten years hence—that you have 
actually made good and made of yourself the honorable and useful man that I know 
you can if you will. Only time can demonstrate whether you will or not. But I 
expect you to make good. 
am very pleased to have the sketch of yourself talking signs to the Sioux; and I 
shall be interested in learning about the ceremonies of the “holy pipe.’ 

As you go about among the Crows at fair time I wish you would give my best regards 
to the many friends I made among them while you were with me. I think of them 
very often and wish them well both individually and as a tribe. 

With best regards and all good wishes for yourself and Mrs. Upshaw, I am, 

Sincerely, your friend, 
Z. Lewis Dausy, Indian Inspector. 

Mr. ALEXANDER UrsnHaw, 

Crow Agency, Mont. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unrrep STATEs INDIAN SERVICE, 
Pryor, Mont., March 29, 1908. 
Mr. Z. Lovis Da.tsy, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear FRienp: I am very sorry to inform you that two days before the dele- 
gation started for Washington I took sick, and the physician here would not allow 
me to travel. I was 80 anxious to go, but fate seemed to be against me. The doctor 
explained my situation in a letter to Major Reynolds. I hope everything will turn out 
all right for us, although I could not be there. The people, both whites and Indians, 
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here tted very much that I was not able to fo. I have strong faith in Major 
Reynolds, Colonel McLaughlin, as well as yourself. and I hope you all will work 
in unison for our welfare. We need such men as you in this trying time in order to 
t justice. 

I the reservation must be sold, I wish it may be done while you men are in power. 

Another Administration may not be so kindly disposed toward:us. I have bargained. 
for Bobtail Crow’s allotment, all the heirs have signed the agreement, and I have 

sent the full amount to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the land. Subagent 

(Mr. Van Hoose) here wrote to Major Reynolds and told him it was a fair price for it. 

If you can hasten the matter so that I may get a deed soon I would be very thankful 

to you, for I wish to have some work done on the place this spring. I am feeling 

much better now, and in a few days Mr. Curtis’s foreman and I will start out to do 

some more work on this reservation. Best regards to you. 

I remain, ever your sincere friend, ALEXANDER UpsHaw. 


Mr. Da.sy. Mrs. Grey states that I presented in evidence a letter 
. written by Joe Cooper inclosing her $100, which letter she states she 
ave me in Washington. The facts regarding that letter are these. 
When I was ‘talking with Mrs. Grey at the St. James Hotel on the 
19th of April last, she showed me a letter as an illustration of the 
brightness of some of the Crow Indians. I recall that that letter was 
from Joe Cooper and referred to a remittance of $100. I commented 
upon the good handwriting that it exhibited. I may have made a 
comment upon the money but I do not recall. I do not recall exactly 
what was stated in that connection, but I recall distinctly the impres- 
sion that was made upon me by Mrs. Grey in that connection, and 
that was that the money was sent to her voluntarily by the Indians, 
without any solicitation by her, and that nothing was further from 
her intention than to use that monev, and I drew the inference that 
the money had been returned, for she did not show me the papers. 

Mrs. Grey. You got the letter. 

Mr. Daxsy. I did not ask for the letter, and Mrs. Grey did not offer 
it to me, and I did not get it and I have not seen it since. 

Mrs. Grey. It was offered in evidence, was it not? 

Mr. Dausy. It was not offered in evidence. 

Mrs. Grey. It was there before the grand jury. 

Mr. Day. I did not offer it. She refers to my failure to submit 
letters. The letter to which she particularly referred in that connec- 
tion, the one which she wrote me from Lodgegrass in regard to the 
dance, was submitted by me with my report to the Secretary of the 
Interior and is now in the files of the Interior Department. I have 
not concealed any of Mrs. Grey’s correspondence, and I am ready to 
produce any that are in my possession, to which she may refer. 

She says that I used the order of Plenty Coos dismissing her as the 
excuse for my arrest of her. I merely state that that is not true, but 
the facts in that connection are exactly as I stated them yesterday, as 
the record will show. . 

She says that Bair, Edwards, Reynolds, Heinrich, and Majo 
Logan were openly eating and drinking at the Weiss café in Helena 
during the meeting of the grand jury. 

Mrs. Grey. Yes, with the grand jurymen. 

Mr. Datsy. With grand jurymen. In that connection I merely 
wish to state that to the best of my information and belief Mr. Bair was 
not in Helena at any time during the meeting of the grand jury. Mr. 
Heinrich was not in Helena at any time during the meeting of the 
grand jury. Mr. Edwards was in Helena, I think, about twelve 

ours just before Christmas. He came for the purpose of visiting 
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his children in the convent school at Helena. I do not know of any 
eating or drinking with any of the grand jurymen in either of the 
places mentioned. 

Mrs. Grey states that Mr. Johns gave his address as Billings. I 
understood that Mr. Johns was on the records of the marshal’s office 
as from Red Lodge. She states that I said I was in close conversa- 
tion—let me amend that. I do not know that she stated that I said 
I was in close conversation, but she states that I was in close conver- 
sation with Mr. Johns, meaning by that statement what I said 
yesterday about Mr. Johns signifying his desire or willingness to 

ave me ge over with him the report which he had been directed by 
the grand jury to prepare. I stated in that connection that 
declined to go over that report with him. 

I wish to state further in that connection that I met Mr. Johns and 
other grand jurymen casually in the corridors and in the office of the 
Grandon Hotel. I had no conversation with any of them at any 
time upon the subject of the investigation in the grand jury room, 
except in the grand jury room, and I had been told that my attitude 
in regard to this was regarded by some of the grand jurymen as snob- 
bish. My attitude in that connection was simply dictated by a desire 
to be beyond criticism in this connection. 

She states that she was not arrested when she was in Billings on 
the 26th of June, when I stated that the case was already complete 
against her, because the grand jury was then in session, and there- 
fore she could not be held. The fact is that I then told the Secretary 
that I had a complete case against Mrs. Grey, and I suggested the 
arresting of her promptly, and he said that he wished to avoid arrest- 
ing her if possible; that if she left the reservation, left the neighbor- 
hood of the reservation, and ceased to create disturbing conditions 
in that neighborhood to the detriment of the Indians, she should be 
allowed to go. Later, in Helena, only two or three days afterwards— 
the 3d of Faly I think it was—the matter was discussed again with 
Mr. Rasch and Mr. Garfield. Mr. Rasch agreed with me that the 
case was complete; that every point in the statute was met by the 
evidence which I had obtained, and I urged that Mrs. Grey be 
promptly arrested, and Mr. Rasch, I think, himself interposed the 
objection that the grand jury had just adjourned. My recollection 
is that the grand jury had then adjourned, and he stated that she 
would have to be held for some time unless she gave bond. I asked 
him if he could not call a special grand jury for that purpose, and he 
said that he did not think that Judge Hunt would consent to that. 
Then it was decided that the matter should be left for the present, 
and if Mrs. Grey did not create further disturbance she should be 
allowed to go; but that if she continued the course that she had fol- 
lowed up to that time, and that if she returned in the meantime to 
the Montana jurisdiction, she should be promptly arrested and the 
case proceeded with. She had in the meantime gone to Wyoming, 
and this was the course pursued. 

In regard to the statements that have been made here by Mrs. 
Grey—and I am not sure that they were not made also by Mr. 
Sniffen—in regard to Mr. Rasch, the district attorney, being ordered 
out of the room, I wish to say that Mr. Rasch was not ordered out of 
the room. Some suggestion was made, from what source I do not 
know, that Mr. Dana had something that he wanted to say to the 
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Grand Jury in the absence of the district attorney. Mr. Rasch 
immediately arose and offered to leave the room. He did so, and 
Mr. Dana proceeded with his statement. Mr. Rasch, upon returning 
to the room, stated that he understood that there were some other 
witnesses who also wanted to be heard in his absence, and he did not 
think it proper or dignified to go at the beck and call of witnesses, 
and that he would either leave the grand jury room then and not 
return, or he would stay, as the grand jury said, and if the grand 
jury wished any advice irom him at any time he would respond to 
their summons. The grand jury, after considering the matter, con- 
cluded that in order to avoid any possible criticism, they wished to 
Frant even this request of some of the witnesses, and it was done. 

at was the way in which Mr. Rasch happened to leave the grand 
jury room, as he stated it to me. 

Senator Paynter. I presume you told yesterday the exact date 
of your visit to Crow Reservation. 

r. DatBy. I may have done so. 

Senator PaynTer. If you have not, I wish you would state now. 

Mr. Darsy. I think 4 can tell you. I have kept throughout my 
work a journal of such events as seemed worthy of record. I arrived 
at Crow Agency about 11 o’clock on the night of May 22, 1907. 

The CHAIRMAN. On what date, now, did you have the interview 
with the Indians at which Mrs. Grey was present—I think at Lodge- 
grass—you said, the first interview you had in Mrs. Grey’s presence? 

Mr. Dausy. You refer to the meeting at Gordon’s? 

Senator PaynTER. Yes. 

Mr. Da.tsy. That was on May 30. 

oenator PAYNTER. You got there on the 22d, and went there on 
the 30 

Mr. Da.sy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. Where had you been in the meantime? 

Mr. Day. I had been at Crow Agency most of the time. I went 
from Crow Agency to Sheridan to meet Mrs. Grey on one of those 
days. I made an excursion up to Reno on horseback. 

Senator Paynter. Is that in the reservation ? 

Mr. Datsy. Yes, sir; on one of those intermediate days and wit- 
nessed a tobacco dance, and incidentally met a good many of the 

ians. ; 

Senator Paynter. Well, this Lodgegrass meeting was the first 
meeting you had with the Indians in council to discuss their troubles 
or complaints that they had made? — 

Mr. Datsy. That meeting was not held for that purpose; that 
meeting arose in this way: I went there because of the suggestion 
that Mrs. Grey was bringing about conditions that were dangerous. 

Senator PayNTER. You anticipated that she would be there on 
that occasion ? 

Mr. Dasy. Yes, sir; I went there because she had promised me 
when I permitted her to go to Lodgegrass that she would return to 
the agency if in my judgment the conditions were such that she 
should return to the agency, and I went there for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether that condition had arisen. I had promised Mrs. 
Grey previously to come up there and meet the Indians, 

Senator PAYNTER. So you anticipated she would be there; you 
really had an agreement to meet her there, did you not? 
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Mr. Day. I had written her that I would be there that day. 

Senator Paynter. The charges that you went to investigate were 
the charges that had been brought by Mrs. Grey and this committee 
of Indians that attempted to come here previous to your going out there? 

Mr. Da.sy. They were; the charges have been submitted and are 
in the record. 

Senator Paynter. So that the charges that you were to investi- 
gate were made by Mrs. Grey? 

Mr. Daxsy. Yes, sir. 

Senator PayNnTER. I believe you said a while ago that you at that 
meeting at Lodgegrass tried to discredit Mrs. Grey with the Indians 
there by showing the inaccuracy of some of her statements? 

Mr. Dasy. I went there for the purpose of determining the facts 
in the situation in the interest of the Crow Indians. 

Senator Paynter. I understood you to say a while ago in your 
examination in chief that you sought to discredit Mrs. Grey by call- 
ing the attention of the Indians to some inaccuracies in her statement. 

. DatBy. I answered that question, and the record will show 
my answer. 

The CuarrnMaN. Just answer the question now. 

Senator PaynTER. You did do that. Did you try to discredit Mrs. 
Grey with the Indians on that occasion? 

: Mr. DaBy. I answered that question. | 

Senator PAYNTER. Can you not answer it again? 

Mr. Dausy. I can not answer it without going into the circum- 
stances in order to tell you what I did. 

Senator PayNnTER. Can you not say ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘No”’ to the ques- 
tion whether or not you were trying to discredit Mrs. Grey with the 
Indians on that occasion ? 

Mr. Daxsy. I say yes, and for the reasons stated yesterday. 

Senator PaynrER. You may put in any qualification that you 
desire. On that occasion you had her arrested? 

Mr. Datsy. No, sir. 

Senator Paynter. When was it that you had her arrested ? 

Mr. Da.sBy. It was on the 2d of June. 

Senator PaynTER. Two days following? 

Mr. Darsy. Yes, sir; the 2d of June. 

Senator PaynrEer. Where was she then, Mr. Dalby? 

Mr. Dasy. She was at the tent at which the meeting of the Indians 
was being held, down by the Lodgegrass Creek, I think. 

Senator PaynTEeR. Was there any agreement to meet the Indians 
on the 2d of June at that point? 

Mr. DaBy. Not on the part of Mrs. Grey, as far as I know. 

Senator PAYNTER. You had made an agreement with the Indians to 
meet them at that time? 

Mr. DatBy. I had; yes, sir; as will appear in the record of yester- 
day’s proceedings. 

Senator PaynTer. I understood you to say this morning that you 
had refused to allow Mr. Sniffen to prosecute an investigation on the 
reservation as to these charges that were made against the manage- 
ment of the agency? 

Mr. Dausy. I do not think I made such a statement, Senator. 

Senator PaynTER. I thought you said that Mr. Miller had been 
induced not to let him do it. 
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Mr. DaLBy. What I said I think was 

Senator Paynter. I just want to understand you. 

Mr. Da.sy. What I stated, I think, was that I did not think Mr. 
Sniffen should be permitted to make an investigation upon the reser- 
vation; I was satisfied that Mr. Sniffen had no intention of making an 
investigation upon the reservation, but merely of securing his arrest 
in order to put the Department in a false position. 

Senator Paynter. Did you say anything to Mr. Sniffen in regard 
to his proceeding with an mvestigation on the reservation? 

Mr. DALBY. I did not. 

Senator Paynter. Did you instruct Major Reynolds to say any- 
thing to him in reference to the matter? 

Mr. Daxsy. I do not think I did. 

Senator PaynTer. Did you and Major Reynolds talk about it 
while Mr. Sniffen was in Helena, before his contemplated trip? 

Mr. Da.By. We did, as I have stated. 

Senator PAYNTER. What agreement did you reach? 

Mr. Da.tsy. That resulted in my advice to Mr. Reynolds to pre- 
vent, if possible, the arrest of Mr. Sniffen. 

Senator PayNTER. Did you also instruct him to prevent Mr. Sniffen 
from making an investigation there? 

Mr. Dacsy. I told him that as to his action as agent he was re- 
sponsible; that I would not assume his responsibility, but that my 
advice to him personally would be not to permit an investigation 
without authority from the Secretary of the {nterior. 

Senator PayNnTER. So, then, in effect, you advised Major Reynolds 
not to permit him to do it without first getting permission of the 
Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. Daxsy. I did; yes, sir; without any qualification. 

Senator Paynter. With regard to Mr. Brosius, had you objected 
to Mr. Brosius making an investigation? 

Mr. Dausy. That question did not arise. 

Senator PaynTER. You were there with a view of making an 
investigation of those charges that were made by Mrs. Grey. Now, 
you say, as I understood you, that you said then that Mrs. Grey was 
not a credible person—perhaps that was not your exact language, 
but that is the idea. Even if she was not, could she not have been of 
some service to you in calling your attention to charges that you 
might be able to sustain? 

. DatBy. I thought so at first, but I soon discovered that I 
was mistaken. 

Senator PAYNTER. You found that you did not need her services 
to investigate the charges which she had made? 

Mr. Da.sy. I found not only that, but that she would prevent a 
real investigation. 

Senator PayNTER. Prevent a real investigation? 

Mr. Daxsy. A real investigation. 

Senator Paynter. In the interest of Major Reynolds and the 
agency ¢ 

Mr. Dausy. In the interest of the Crow Indians. That was the 
sort of investigation I was making. 

Senator PayNTER. You did not think she wanted an investiga” 
tion of any kind, then, after getting there; you reached that conclu- 
sion, did you? 

39910—S. Doc, 445, 60-1——80 
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Mr. Datsy. I think she did want an investigation that she could 
control; for what purpose I do not know. 

Senator PayNnTeR. You were not afratd she would control you, 
were you? 

Mr. Dasy. I was not. 

Senator PaynTER. You did not have her arrested to prevent her 
from doing it? 

Mr, Da.sy. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator PayNnTER. I will ask you if there was any agreement between 
you and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs or Secretary Garfield 
that Mrs. Grey was to be arrested when you reached the agency on 
this charge of having collected money from the Indians. 

Mr. DaLBy. There was none; no sir. 

Senator PaynTeR. You did that on your own responsibility ? 

Mr. Da.sy. Will you please repeat the question? 

Senator PAYNTER. I asked you if there was any agreement between 
ou and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs or between you and the 
ecretary of the Interior or anybody in that office in authority that 

you were to have Mrs. Grey arrested on reaching the reservation or 
during the investigation for having received money from the Indians? 

Mr. DaLsy. You mean before I went from Washington out there? 

Senator PaynTER. Yes; before you left. 

Mr. Da.sy. No, sir; for several reasons, the first and most impor- 
tant of which was that it was not known by anybody in Washington 
that she had received this money in this way further than the fact, 
as I have recited, about that $100, and my impression as to that is 
what I have already stated and what will appear in the record. 

Senator PAYNTER. So you state as a matter of fact that there was 
no arrangement about it and no discussion on the subject? 

Mr. Daxsy. I do; yes, sir. 

Senator PAYNTER. Mrs. Grey, then, did not remain on the reser- 
vation after she was arrested until your investigation was completed? 

Mr. Datsy. Do you mean when [ arrested her on June 21 

Senator PayNnTER. Yes. 

Mr. Datsy. No; because I put her off the next day. . 

Senator PAYNTER. You stayed there during the time the grand 
jvty was in session with a view of having her indicted for collecting 
money from those Indians, did you not? . 

Mr. Daxsy. I do not understand the question. 

Senator Paynter. I say you stayed in Helena during that session 
of the court when the grand jury was in session with a view of having 
her indicted for receiving money from the Indians when you were 
there 

Mr. Da.tsy. Yes, sir; that was not in connection with my investi- 
gation; that was long afterwards. 

Senator Paynter. How long were you on the Crow Reservation 
meking the investigation? 

Mr. Daxsy. I arrived there on the 22d of May and left on the 13th 
of August, as I have stated. 

Senator Paynter. Do you remember the date of Secretary Gar- 
field’s letter to Big Medicine, I believe, and other Indians out there 
to have nothing to do with Mrs. Grey? 

Mr. Darsy. Yes, sir; it was the 26th of June, and I would like to 
state how that letter came to be written. 
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Senator Paynrerr. I do not care about that; Secretary Garfield has 
already testified in regard to that. 

Mr. DatBy. It was because of a circumstance that the Secretary 
omitted to mention that I wanted to make the explanation. 

Senator Paynter. The investigation was still on at the time that 
letter was written, was it? 

Mr. Datsy. It was; yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you any further statement that you care to 
make 

Senator PayNnTER. I do not object to his making any statement 
that he wishes. . 

Mr. Dasy. I would like to state that on that occasion, the 26th of 
‘June, I asked the Secretary if he could not go down to the Crow Res- 
ervation. [said that I had rounded up the situation and had reached 
substantial conclusions, and was ready to begin drafting my report 
and that I believed if he would come down there personall and 
would address the Indians that it would help in working out the sit- 
uation for the benefit of the tribe, and he said that it was impossible; 
that he had already made. his arrangements, and he suggested that 
he would write them a letter, and he dictated that letter to his 
stenographer in my presence, and asked me the name of the chief, 
and it was at my suggestion that instead of writing it to one chief he 
wrote it to the head men of the several districts. 

Senator PaynTEerR. It was not written from the office here, but 
while he was in the West? 

Mr. Daxsy. It was written in Billings. My suggestion was to pre- 
vent any excuse for the Indians going from district to district to 
read the letters, in order that they might attend to their work, which 
had been sadly neglected. 

Senator ‘STONE. en did Mr. Sniffen arrive, wherever he was— 
Helena or the agency—when you first saw him? 

Mr. DaxusBy. I was not there at the time, Senator; he was there 
before I was. He was there when I arrived, and I reached Helena I 
think it was the 22d of January. That was the second time. The 
grand jury had been in session in December, and on account of the 
unexpected prolongation of the work a recess was taken over Christ- 
mas, and they adjourned until the 21st of January. I was unable 
to reach there by the 21st. 

Senator STONE. January of what year? 

Mr. DatBy. This past January, 1908. 

Senator Stone. Had he been there before? 

Mr. DatBy. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Stone. You were not out there at that time, in January, 
to prosecute any investigation into these charges that were made by 
Mrs. Grey ? | 
- Mr. Datsy. No, sir. 

Senator Stone. You had completed that work? 

Mr. DatBy. Yes, sir; last summer. 

; Senator Stone. And had gone out to attend a session of the grand 
Nr. Daxsy. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Sronr. And while you were there Mr. Sniffen came, or 
was he there when you arrived ? 

Mr. Dausy. He was there when I arrived in. January. 
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Senator STONE. He wanted to go down to the agency, as I under- 
stan 

Mr. Dasy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. Ostensibly to make an investigation? 

Mr. Dausy. Yes, alr. 

Senator Stoner. He held that out as being his purpose, did he, to 
make some investigation into the condition existing at the agency? 

Mr. Datsy. Your use of the word “ostensibly” is very apt, Sena- 
tor. That was the ostensible purpose of his going. 

Senator.STone. I used that word because it was expressing your 
idea as you gave it this morning. 

Mr. Day. Yes, sir; it does. 

Senator Strong. I understood you to say this morning that he did 
not really want to make an investigation. 

Mr. Da.sy. That is the way I understood it from the conversa- 
tions between him and Major Reynolds, which Major Reynolds re- 
ported to me. Major Reynolds is here and can testify to that. 

Senator Strong. What I want to know is, if his declared pu 
in going to the agency was ostensibly to make an investigation into 
the conditions of the agency? 

Mr. Da.Lsy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. And you objected to it? 

Mr. DatBy. Well, [donot know what you mean by “objected to it.” 

Senator Stone. You objected to his going to the agency for that 
purpose, or being permitted to make an investigation there? 

. Datsy. I will have to make that answer explicit, as I tried to do 
before. It was my judgment that he should not be permitted to 
make an investigation, I said to Major Reynolds, ‘‘ You are agent of 
the reservation, and I shall not relieve you of any responsihility; 
you must meet that situation, but if I were agent I would not permit 

im to make an investigation without explicit authority from the 
Secretary of the Interior.” 

Senator Stone. Well, you advised the agent not to permit the 


investigation to be made without authority from the Secretary ? 
Mr. Da.sy. I did, sir; there is a reason for that, if you wish me to 
state it. 


Senator Stone. I was going to ask you what reason you had for 
objecting to the investigation by Mr. gniffen, if he really wanted to 
make one? 

Mr. Daxsy. In last July, Mr. Brosius, the agent of the Indian 
Rights Association, submitted certain charges to which Mr. Sniffen has 
referred to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Those charges were 
subsequently brought to my attention by the Commissioner at the 
suggestion of the Secretary. I made some comment: upon the 
-eharges, and stated that I did not care to make further comment 
unless the Secretary of the Interior wished to go into the matter, in 
which case I would be glad to meet Mr. Brosius in the presence of the 
Secretary and make that answer there. The result of that was a hear- 
ing, which was held on the 30th of October. There was a steno- 
graphic report made,and I think that hasbeen presented here. Subse- 
quently to that there was some correspondence between the Secre 
and the Indian Rights Association. The Indian Rights Association 
wished a reinvestigation upon the Crow Reservation on the ground 
that I had failed to have the confidence of the Indians by reason, as 
was alleged, of having sworn at Joe Cooper; that therefore the con- 
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clusions that I had reached were absolutely unreliable, and that there 
should bean entirely new investigation of the matters upon the reser- 
vation. 

The matter was gone into very thoroughly. The committee was 
invited to submit any prima facie evidence of the need of a new 
investigation. The Secretary said that if reasonable cause was 
shown he would order the new investigation. All the time I opposed 
the reinvestigation upon this ground. I stated that I was so thor- 
oughly confident of the integrity and thoroughness of my investigation 
that [ knew if a new investigation was made it would necessarily 
redound to my credit personally; nevertheless, I said I knew also the 
conditions upon the reservation to be such that a reopening of this 
whole situation would result in great injury to the Crow Indians, and, 
therefore, I felt in duty bound, regardless of the effect upon myself— 
and I knew that in opposing it I exposed myself to criticism, for 
people will say that I am trying to hide my own iniquity—never- 
theless, in duty bound, I opposed this reinvestigation, and I did that 
openly and frankly from beginning to end. As a result of this 
inquiry the Secretary of the Interior on the 13th of December 
advised the Indian Rights Association that he had determined not 
to permit a reinvestigation, as a sufficient cause for such reinvestiga- 
tion had not been presented. 

Senator Stone. We have that correspondence. But I was getting 
at your reason for your attitude. Now, in what way would a rein- 
vestigation do an injury to the Indians at the agency—a fair and 
thorough investigation—not with a view of getting at something 
sensational, but with a view of getting at real facts, the real state 
of facts? Now, how would that injure them? 

Mr. Dausy. If you will permit me, I will read from a statement 
that I made on that subject which is probably more concise than I 
could make it offhand. It is a letter which I wrote to the Secretary 
of the Interior commenting upon the letter of the Indian Rights’ Asso- 
ciation under date of November 6, I think, in which the Indian 
Rights’ Association stated that my report was absolutely without 
reliability. 

The CHaIRMAN. Can you not state it in about two minutes? 

Mr. Datsy. The Chairman has suggested an answer as being in 
my mind and so I might say it would raise hell with the Indians. That: 
is the reason in brief. My more extended discussion of that reason 
will be found in my letter of November 8 to the Secretary, which will 
be submitted by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Senator Stone. Raise hell with the Indians? Do you mean to 
say that if an officer of the Government went out there under author- 
ity, a representative of the Indian Rights’ Association should be per- 
mitted to accompany him, or should be permitted to go in advance 
to gather information for his use, that that officer’s presence and work 
would raise hell with the Indians? 

Mr. Da.sy. Unfortunately, in view of my experience with the 
representatives of the Indian Rights’ Association, | am compelled to 
say so. If you wish a more extended reason, I will read them from 
this document. | 

Senator Stonz. No; you can put the document in the record. 


(The witness’ was thereupon excused, and the committee adjourned 
until to-morrow, April 10, 1908, at 9.30 o’clock a. m.) 
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CoMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
‘UNITED STATES SENATE, 
; | Friday, April 10, 1908. 
The committee met at 9.30 a. m. 
Present: Senators Clapp (chairman), Sutherland, Brandagee, Cur- 
tis, Dixon, and Paynter. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MATTHEW K. SNIFFEN. | 


The CHarrMaNn. Mr. Sniffen, have you anything further that you 
desire to state that is new matter? 

Mr. SniFFEN. I desire to make a few more remarks in connection 
with Mr. Dalby’s statement. 

Mr. Dalby, in his statement to the committee yesterday (Apmi 9) 
relative to my expressed purpose to go to the Crow Reservation, 
asserted, in substance, that I had ‘‘no intention of making an 
investigation,’ but wanted to “put the Department in a false position.” 
Such a statement is absolutely false. If Mr. Dalby was so firmly 
convinced that my purpose was as indicated, the simplest way of 
proving it would have been for him to suggest to Mr. Reynolds to 
take me at my word and afford every facility to go over the reserva- 
tion in my capacity as 8 representative of the Indian Rights Associa- 

Had I failed toavail myselfof suchan opportunity had it been open, 
it would have confirmed his opinion, and he could then very properly 
have accused me of bad faith. In the absence of this opportunity 
having been offered, however, the assertion that I had ‘‘no intention 
of making any investigation” is wholly unwarranted. It is further 
discredited by Mr. Dalby’s admission that. he advised Mr. Reynolds 
not to allow me to make any inquiry on the reservation. As to the 
further intimation, I challenge Mr. Dalby to cite a case where the 
Indian Rights’ Association, in its twenty-five years’ existence, has 
sought to ‘‘ put the Department in a false position.”’ 

Mr. Dalby submitted as an exhibit a letter written by Agent Rey- 
nolds to Mr. Fred Miller, clerk at Crow Agency, giving the latter 
directions as to how I was to be disposed of when I reached the 
reservation. I would call attention to the fact that .Mr. Miller 
received two letters from Mr. Reynolds on the subject, and if one is 

resented in evidence, the other should be also. I did not read either 
etter and only have such knowledge of their contents as Mr. Miller 
reported to me—a few extracts to the effect that if I wished to remain, 
personally, I was to be treated courteously, but that I was not to be 
permitted to make an investigation. 

Mr. Dalby states, in effect, that he did not want me arrested except 
as a last resort, and, as I recall it, that Mr. Miller should not have taken 
the action that he did. Possibly it was a ‘‘blunder”’ from Mr. Dalby’s 
point of view. I took the precaution to have the incident made.a 
matter of record in order that there could be no question in future as 
to the result of my effort to go over the reservation, in anticipation 
of just such a controversy as the matter has caused. 

te it had not been put in documentary form, there might now be a 
dispute as to whether I actually got to the agency or not. I fail to 
see how this record puts ‘‘the Department in a false position,” even 
if it is difficult for its subordinates to explain away the incident. 
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The matter has been submitted to the Secretary of the Interior for 
such action as he may see fit to take in the premises. 

Incidentally, I would call attention to the fact that this attempt 
to discredit me is in keeping with the attacks that have been made on 
all those whom I know of (outside of official circles) who have sought 
to secure a fair hearing for the Crow Indians. 

The CHargMAN. Mrs. Grey, have you any further statement to 
make 

Mrs. Grey. It is not a statement, but simply denials of some state- 
ments made by Mr. Dalby yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Grey. Replying to Mr. Dalby, he is mght in saying Lodge- 

ass is nearer Gordon’s than Wvola, as I stated. I did not go to 

dgegrass, as it is the place of the trader’s is. there and I wished to 
return as quietly as possible to Gordon’s and so wrote the Indians, 
who met me with a carriage at Wyola. I believe the session of the 
grand jury referred to by Mr. Dalby at which I said I should have 

n presented was ended July 12, about a week after the conver- 
sation. . 

The arrest I refer to as the “fifth arrest,”’ I was placed under $300 
bail. I gave the bail and was immediately arrested by service of the 
next charge and the bail fixed at $1,500. I attach my card to show 
that at this time I considered Wyoming my home. I had been sub- 
jected to such a deluge of slander (see letters of Mr. Dana and Mr. 
John Kendrick) that I preferred to remain in as private a place as 
possible. Add to this that my business had been killed and I was 
without funds to leave the country at the order of the Department 
of the Interior. A policeman was stationed most of the time at the 
reservation gate to arrest any Indian who attempted to come to me 
and I did not encourage them to come, as I knew it would only make 
them trouble. 

The statement that it took me three days to go the 30 miles is 
found in his report. Ihave neither the report or my exact words, but 
I refer to his statement that I made a trip with Joe Cooper agitating 
my cause among the Indians and that if we had not passed streams 
the horses would have had no water, we not giving them food or rest 
during this time. A statement absolutely false mn every particular 
whatsoever, as we did not make any such tour or have George Pease’s 
horses, except in returning, a drive of perhaps 20 miles, as we came 
over the mountain trial. I wish to state that I was on the reservation 
working very hard at my writing; that the trouble of the Indians was 
a distraction to me which I had neither time or interest myself in 
taking up, but that I simply could not get away from it. I had just 
recovered from a long illness and was not inclined to waste either time 
or money from my own affairs. I could not refuse to hear and I could 
not pass what [ heard and what I saw. 

As a letter from Judge Lindsey has been referred to, including a 
possible unwillingness on his part to have it used in the files, I submit 
the letter in evidence, not feeling I am taking an undue liberty with a 

rsonal letter from a friend, as he has written many letters to those 
interested and shown in every way his appreciation of the situation. 
As to the letter Big Medicine used with the Indians at the grand jury, 
I suggest that some one may have produced some letter purporting to 
have been written by Secretary Garfield to Big Medicine and that it 
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was delivered to Big Medicine on his way to Helena, as this letter 
referred to, I am told, ended ‘this letter is written at the request of 
Mr. Dalby” and was given to Big Medicine some eight months after 
the letter referred to as having been sent by Secretary Garfield to the 
headmen of the Crows. 

Two items I passed in my notes to which I make reference; one, 
the accommodating epidemic of smallpox that descended when I 
might want witnesses, after Mr. Reynolds had taken his off; that 
continued with such rigor that Mr. Mills was dismissed, as he had 
been warned, because he sold tickets to Helena for the grand jury to 
Hides, Wet, and Strikes; that lifted its terrors again when Major 
McLauchlin was ready to hold a general council, and settled down 
again with terrible severity immediately afterwards. No authentic 
case of smallpox could be located, so far as I have been able to 
find out. 

The second item is that letters and telegrams of mine have been 
interfered with continually. Mr. Dalby had information as to the 
telegram to Mr. Huntley, a private personal telegram; Mr. Huntley 
did not receive the telegram in time to reach Lodgegrass, and the 
train did not make its usual stop there when he did come. Mr. 
Huntley is the editor of the Sheridan Post and was introduced to 
Mr. Dalby by me the first night he arrived at Sheridan in connection 
with a story the Lodgegrass trader, Mr. Stevension, had attempted 
to publish about me. Mr. Huntley considered the matter confiden- 
tial and at all times kept faith. I sent for him to come, as I believed 
I should need a witness of the coming meeting and knew Mr. Dalby 
could have no objection to him. 

The other telegrams, not sent, were in my traveling bag when I 
was arrested by Mr. Dalby, he ordering Alex Upshaw to go through 
my trunk and baggage, I being under arrest, which Upshaw did do. 
I have not had trace of the telegrams till mentioned by Senator 
Dixon here. | 

I submit the letter of Horace Long Bear as evidence of an order by 
Mr. Reynolds to intercept mail to or from me on Crow Reservation. 
This evidence could be given by scores of letters received since my 
arrest by Mr. Dalby, and includes as well the Billings post-office. 

I believe it can be shown that Mr. Booze was ordered to take his 
cattle off the range immediately after he had written or sent word to 
Mr. Dalby, I am not certain which, but anyway the order was given 
and Mr. Booze did take his cattle off. 

Clarence Brown, brother-in-law of the agent, was fourth in the list 
of districts, not first, as stated. Lodgegrass, the ‘‘seat of war,’’ was 
first, taking nearly all the prizes at the fair—utterly discrediting the 
repeated statement that on account of my ‘“‘agitating”’ the work was 
neglected. 

Upshaw did act as interpreter for the Lodgegrass council, but. 
because I put him in at his request made that day. He spoke more 
readily than Horace or Joe Martinez, the interpreters chosen for the 
council by the Indians, but it was with the open understanding that 
Joe and Horace sat with him to watch him, as he is not and never has 
been trusted, nor do I believe he was at this time a member of the 
C. I. L., as many who were not members were present. There are 
doubtless other minor matters, but I have no printed hearing reports 
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and feel these contradictions have been sufficiently drawn out, and 
shall make no further statement unless obliged to do so. 

Now, there was one statement that I made and that was that I had 
very much trouble with my mail. I want to submit a letter from 
Mr. Horace Long Bear that I have just received in corroboration of 
that. It also covers the fact that he did not receive my letters that 
I sent from the jail. That is all I care to say. 

The CHarrMan. The witness here offers the following letter, which 
will be properly identified and received in evidence. | 

The letter is marked ‘‘Exhibit Grey No. 1,” and is as follows: 


LopceEGrass, Mont., April 8, 1908. 

My Dear Heven Grey: I got your letter some time ago, but I could not answer 
right away, because I can not mail it in the post-office. Reynolds has given an order 
to the Indians not to write to you. So I come to Lodgegrass to answer your Ictter, 
and I can mai! it myself on train. We send 160 signatures to Mr. Sniffen about three 
weeks ago. I suppose he got it by this time. Jee Cooper is on road to Washington, 
D.C. He start it two days ago. You must look out for him. 

I can’t go now: they watch me close, it’s a fact, not because I am afraid to go. But 
if you called for meI will go. But now it’s no away that I can get out. You must 
tried to get the Congressional investigation into our affairs, for we do earnestly want. 
In the case if you alaw to call for some of us you called for Spotted Rabbit, Holds the 
Enemy, Packs the Hat, Joe Martinez, and I. Do not forget these names I give. Do 
not get discouraged, you got just cause, and C. I. L. depended on you. 

. Now hereafterwhen you write to me you must not use well-knowen hotel envelopes, 
and you must tried change your handwritting because all postmasters here knows 
your writing. 

C. I. L. are stronger as ever. You must let me know how things going over there, 
Tried get me Dalby report if you can. 

Hope you sussee in your work. 

God biess you and protect you. : 

Sincerely, Horace Lone Bear. 


Mrs. Grey. I desire to offer also the following paper. 

The Cuarrman. It will be received in evidence and properly 
marked. 

The paper referred to is marked ‘‘Exhibit Grey No. 2,” and is as 


follows: 
Lopcrerass, Mont., May 8, 1907. 
President RoosEvELrt, 
White House, Washington, D. C.: 

Inspector recognizes Indian request that I represent them during investigation 
May. I choose one interpreter, agent has same privilege; aleo president of lodge to 
assist. The Indians have not stopped for dances or to bury dead during week I have 
been with them, yet have not witnesses to begin Sunday as requested. May we have 
five days’ extension? May I go elsewhere than agency if evidence may be obtained? 


[No signature. ] 


The CHairMAN. Mr. Dalby, if there is any further matter intro- 
duced you may reply to it. 

Mr. Datsy. In regard to Mr. Sniffen’s statement, I do not care to 
discuss or argue the controversy, and I will submit in connection with 
the letter of Mr. Reynolds to Mr. Miller Mr. Miller’s reply as to how 
he actually received and met Mr. Sniffen. . 

The CHarrMAN. Have you those letters with you? 

Mr. Datsy. Unfortunately, I was discussing them with the Secre-~ 
tary, and they were misplaced ; but I will submit them with the other 
papers. The question was under discussion, and he asked me to find 
them, and I did; and they are being copied, and I will submit them in 
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their logical order with the other papers that the Secretary will 
submit. 

As to Mrs. Grey’s statement, I really do not care to make any com- 
ment. 

I would like to amend a statement that I made yesterday in a 
slight particular. I said that, according to my best knowledge and 
belief, {r. Edwards had been in Helena only once during the session 
of the grand jury. I recall that he was there a second time, some 
time in January, and I saw him and had a few minutes conversation 
with him in the office of the Grandon Hotel. 

In regard to the statement, Mr. Chairman, which you invited me 
to make yesterday in comment upon the record, I regret to have to 
state that, on account of having to go through all these papers in order 
to get the record in shape to be submitted, I have not had time to go 
through the entire record; but I have read, I think, some 50 pages. 
One or two matters have been called to my attention further on, one 
of which I wish to make some statement regarding; it is the state- 
ment of Mr. Sniffen. As to Mrs. Grey’s statements, I wish briefly to 
point out their general character. 

I have not yet been able to examine the record completely, and I 
am not prepared now to make that statement, but I will do so if the 
committee wishes; make some further and more detailed statement in 
connection with it; but it is probably unnecessary, in view of the testi- 
mony which I gave yesterday calling attention to these matters. But 
I would like to call attention to one matter in the face of the record 
which I have noticed, and which is similar to the matters that I 
alluded to as having occurred at the meeting with the Indians, where 
Mrs. Grey, I saw, by putting her own statements together, was dealing 

in bad faith. I read from the record at page 56. 
' Mrs. Grey says: 


It is not a new thing; it is the same thing that is contained in affidavits that I have 
that it has been tried before this on the Crow Reservation. It is not something new. 


Further down on the same page, referring to that same matter, the 
following occurs: 


Senator Owen. What evidence have you? Is that statement in the form’ of an 
affidavit? 

Mrs. GREY. I can get all the affidavits you want. 

Senator OwEN. I am not talking about what you can get, but what you have. 

Mrs. Grey. No, I have not; I have not been allowed to go back there. I have talked 
to Joe and he said he would get it at any time I wanted it. I have written a good many 
letters on the subject, but I do not seem to get any replies. 


I would like also now to make a statement in regard to the record 
as it appears on pages 45 and 46. In that connection Mrs. Grey has 
charged Mr. Rasch with refusing to summon witnesses; that 1s, to 
summon hers; and with other misconduct. In the absence of Mr. 
Rasch, which I regret, I would like to have the privilege of stating my 
knowledge of that situation. 

It became known through one of the grand jurymen, as I under- 
stood from Mr. Rasch, that Mrs. Grey wished the grand jury to sum- 
mon her before it. Mr. Rasch pointed out that as a matter of law 
this would be impossible, because it would invalidate any indictment 
that might result from the hearing. 

Senator Dixon. She being the defendant? 
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Mr. Dausy. The defendant in connection with the charges against 
her, not in connection with the charges which she had made; it was 
® separate and independent matter. She desired to be called in her 
own defense. Mr. Walsh, her attorney, made the request of Mr. 
Rasch to have her summoned, and Mr. Rasch made the same expla- 
nation to him, and Mr. Walsh understood immediately and said he 
would make the request. The request was made formally and 
signed by Mrs. Grey, and upon her written request, which is a part of 
the files in connection with that grand jury hearing, Mrs. Grey was 
invited to appear. She further states that the witnesses that she 
wished summoned were not summoned. I do not know of the name 
of any witness being suggested in connection with any allegation of a 
criminal matter and that witness not being summoned. Mr. Rasch 
told me that he had summoned every witness that had been suggested 
in any such connection. While this statement does not cover the full 
situation, I think it is sufficient. 

_ My attention has been called to the following, which appears on 
page 101 of the record: 

Senator Dixon. Has Mrs. Grey been in the employ of the Indian Rights Association? 

Mr. SnirFen. No, sir. 

Senator Drxon. She has received no money from them? 

Mr. SnrrFENn. No, sir; she has received no money from them. 

Senator Dixon. Who is she acting for? 

Mr. SnrrFen. She is acting on her own responsibility. 

I read from a letter of Mr. Sniffen, dated Helena, Mont., Febru- 
ary 12, 1908, addressed to Mr. Server. 

Senator Dixon. Who is Server? 

Mr. Daxsy. Mr. Server is the hotel keeper at Crow Agency and 
was one of Mrs. Grey’s witnesses. In that letter he says: 

Mrs. Grey is as free as a bird, for which we are thankful. That is the blow that 
‘‘almost killed (the Great) Father,’’ and I guess he is awfully disappointed. Mrs. Grey 
will probably leave here to-night for Minneapolis. I got the authority needed to send 
her off in good shape and with no debts behind. 

I have read that portion of the letter from a copy of the letter. 
The original is here and subject to inspection. 

The original letter havinz been submitted to the chairman— 

The CHarrMaNn. Mr. Sniffen, is-that your signature? 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Yes, sir. If that is offered im evidence, will I have 
an opportunity to make an explanation? 

The CHarnMAN. The letter will be received in evidence. 

The entire letter appears in another part of this record. (See 
“Exhibit Z. L. D. No. 3,” p. 791.) | 

Mr. Da.sy. Perhaps I should explain how that letter came into 
my possession without waiting for a question upon that subject. 
Mr. Server, as was stated by Mrs. Grey, was, I think, on the 24th of 
January, before the grand jury, and after he had completed his tes- 
timony he came to me and stated that Mrs. Grey had sent for him 
repeatedly to come and see her, but that he had not been to see her 
but that he had now finished with his work before the grand jury an 
he supposed they were through with him, and if I thought well of it 
he would go to see her, and I said ‘‘ All right, suppose you do; you are 
-a good listener and closemouthed, and what you find out may be of 
value.’”’ I will supplement that by saying “of value in the achieve- 
ment of justice to the Crow Indians.’”’ He did attend Mrs. Grey’s 
conclaves with her followers, and he informed me of their proceedings, 
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and I am prepared, if that question is brought in issue, to be respon- 
sible for the appearance of Mr. Server. Mr. Server, of course, can be 
brought before the committee, if it desires. 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Dalby does not say where he got that letter. 

Mr. Daxsy. It was in pursuance of this arrangement that this corre- 
spondence arose. Mr. Server sent me the letter. I did not rob the 
mails to get it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Grey. Mr. Server wrote me that he had not received that 
letter, and I have other letters that I would like to put in evidence 

m Mr. Server. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mrs. Grey, if any new matter is introduced here 
this morning you will be given an opportunity to reply to it. Mr. 
Dalby, you may proceed. 

Mr. Daxzy. I do not care to make any further statement except in 
reply to what she has said. 

e CHAIRMAN. You may proceed as you see proper. 

Mr. Da.sy. I am through. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, Mr. Dalby, you were away when this hearing 
began. You reached here Wednesday. morning. 

{r. Datpy. On Wednesday morning a little before 9 o'clock. 

The CHarrnMAN. The committee recognizes the fact that in the time 
you have been here you have necessarily been very busy. The com- 
mittee is not disposed to shut you off, and there will be one more for- 
mal meeting of this committee, to-morrow morning at half past 9, at 
which you will have to be prepared to complete your statement. At 
that time if any new matter is introduced, including the new matter 
you have introduced this morning, Mrs. Grey and Mr. Sniffen will be 
accorded an opportunity to reply to it. 

Mr. Davsy. Mr. Chairman, in view of what I have already stated, I 
am quite willing to waive that. 

The CHarrMAN. That rests entirely with you. 

Mr. Datsy. I have no desire to extend this record unnecessarily. 

The CHairMAN. The committee recognizes the fact that you have 
been very busy since you have been here, and notwithstanding these 
hearings have been prolonged, if you have the slightest desire to take 
to-day and this evening for further examination of the record, it will 
be cheerfully accorded. 

Mr. Datsy. That I will do to the best of my ability. My only 
motive is to make the record clear. If there are any points in it that 
I can make clear I will try to do so. 

Senator Curtis. It has been charged here that there is but one big 
bath tub in the school and that the boys who have sore eyes and sores 
on their faces all use it just alike. i understand that the same is 
true with respect to the girls. 

Mrs. Grey. No; not with the girls. The girls’ matron is one of the 
finest women in the Service. 

Senator Curtis. What did you find as to that, Mr. Dalby? 

Mr. Datsy. I had Mrs. Grey’s charges before me, in which she 
alluded to that matter, and when I was at the school I made particular 
inquiry as to the bathing facilities, and examined the facilities in the 
boys’ toilet room, or rather the boys’ bathroom, or, I should say, a 
large room in which there were, I think, two tubs, but I am not sure’ 
whether there was more than one—an old iron tub. 
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_ Senator Curtis. My recollection of the testimony is that there is 
but one and that that is an old iron tub. 

Mr. Daisy. Major Reynolds probably knows 

Senator Curtis. But you investigated ? 

Mr. Daxsy. I do not recall at the moment whether there were two 
or one, but there were not more than two, and I am inclined to think 
that there was but just one in that room. 

Senator Curtis. How many boys are there? 

Mr. Day. I think there were about 40 or more. 

Senator Curtis. What was the condition with reference to sore 
eyes or eruptions on the face generally among the boys. 

Mr. Datay. Well, I did not notice that there was any very great 
prevalence among the boys or the girls, or among the boys as distin- 
guished from the girls, in that regard, but there was in some cases 
evidence of venereal disease. 

Senator Curtis. Among the boys? 

Mr. Da.sy. Boys and girls; I mean scrofula, which, of course, 
may come from inheritance or contagion. I would like to complete 
the statement with regard to that. 

Senator Curtis. Go ahead. 

Mr. Da.sy. I inquired as to the sufficiency of these facilities, and 
they told me that on account of the number of boys they put in two 
or three at a time of the smaller boys with the larger boys with them, 
I think, and that they probably bathed, some of them, together, in 
the same water, at the same time, in the bath tub. I consulted the 
physician about this, and he stated to me that the facilities were 
shamefully inadequate; that there should be not only more bath 
tubs, but that there should be shower baths, and in my report I sub- 
mitted as an exhibit a memorandum prepared at my request by the 
physician upon that subject, and I recommended that steps be taken 
as soon as possible to remedy that defect, and provide sufhcient bath- 
ing facilities, and I am informed that such steps have been taken, and 
that such facilites have been provided, or are now being provided. 

Senator Curtis. I would like to ask you if it is a fact, as charged, 
that when you subpanaed before you boys who were attending the 
school, or Indians from the reservation, and if they hesitated to testify 
freely, you threatened to put them in jail if they did not answer a 
your questions ? 

Da.By. There is one’ incident that gives some color to that 
statement, and only one. I will describe that. Some time in July, 
I think it was—I can determine the date with accuracy, but that is 
probably immaterial—Mr. Burgess, in conversation with me at my 
room, stated that he had reason to believe that the Indians had not 
talked freely with him. I questioned him as to the basis for this 
belief, what Indians had told him-this, and after careful inquiry, he, 
I think, limited his statement entirely to two Indians, one a boy 
named Takes A Wrinkle—and when I say a boy I do not mean a 
schoolboy 

Senator Curtis. You mean a young man? 

Mr. DauBy. A young man; and another named Tommy Gardiner— 
I think that is his name. I sent for Tommy Gardiner, and I do not 
recall just now whether I sent for Takes A Wrinkle, but I think on 
inquiry I found that he was not available or was not where I could 
get at him conveniently. Tommy had been a Carlisle boy and was 
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fairly well educated; he understood English; he did not require the 
aid of an interpreter. I asked him whether he had stated that the 
Indians had complaints that they had not told me about, and he 
said that he had—I must make this statement with some care, 
because it is a matter that I have not thought of in some time, and 
I am not quite sure that my recollection is distinct on the subject, 
SO pardon my deliberation. 

asked him why he made sucha statement, and he said, as I 
recall, that some of the boys had been talking about it, and I think 
he referred to Takes A Wrinkle. I asked him if he had any matters 
that he wanted to state to me that he had not stated. He said, yes, 
he had some, but that he was not going to state them. I said, 
‘‘Now, Tommy, of course I do not want to force you to talk all the 
matters over, not by any means. Are they matters that are worth 
telling in the interest of the tribe?’’ He said he thought they were, 
but that he did not have confidence in me; that I had been asso- 
ciating too much with the agent, and for that reason he did not 
think he would tell me. I said, ‘All right, Tommy, I will’commit 
you to the guardhouse for contempt. You can think about that 
and if you want to tell me, you may, and if you do not, I will send 
you to the guardhouse.’”’ Tommy reflected a few moments and he 
told me, and the matters that he told me I investigated carefully 
and reported upon them in my report. I do not remember all of 
them. 

Senator Curtis. I do not ask you to state that. I just want you 
to state tle facts. 

Mr. DaLBy. May I state generally the character of them? 

Senator Curtis. If you want to. 

Mr. Darsy. I would like to. The statements were of a very 
trivial nature, as Mr. Burgess acknowledged immediately; that the 
matters really did not deserve any consideration whatever. Now, 
the reason I state that is this: In my report I state distinctly that 
I believe wherever the Indians had anything that they really thought 
was worth stating, they stated it to me, and I still believe it. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Were there other Indians beside this Tommy 
Gardiner who told you that they did not have evidence for you? 

Mr. Da.sy. Joe Cooper declined to make any statement to me in 
regard to his own complaints, of his own initiative. He replied to the 
questions that I asked him. I several times said to Joe that if he had 
any matters that he wanted me to go into I would be glad to go into 
them and find out what there was behind his complaint, but he de- 
clined to make any statement upon that subject. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Were there any others who declined upon the 
same ground? 

Mr. Datsy. There was one other. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Who was he? 

Mr. Da.sy. There was one other who stated that he had com- 
plaints that he would not tell me about, and that was Jim Carpenter. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. How many other Indians told you that they 
did not have any confidence in you, irrespective of whether they told 
you 

Mr. Daxsy. I do not recall any. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Do you think generally that they did have 
confidence in you? 
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Mr. Daxsy. I am quite convinced of that. There was one other 
who did not talk, after saying that he would not talk until there 
was 8 big council. Whenever the statement was made to me I said 
frankly, “‘There is not going to be any big council, and if you have 
anything to say, now 1s the time,” and in most cases I think where 
there was anything to say they talked with me. In one case the posi- 
tion was adhered to, and that was in the case of Packs the Hat. I 
think I have stated everything in that connection. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Do you think if another agent was sent out 
there he would do any better than you have done? 

Mr. Da.sy. Perhaps I ought not to be required to. answer that 
question, but I can say, waiving the question of egotism, that I do not 
think he could. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You think you found out all the complaints 
that the Indians had, except those of a very trivial nature? 

Mr. Daxsy. I do; and the personal complaints of those two men, 
Joe Cooper and Jim Carpenter. They have finally declined to discuss 
them with me. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. How much truth is there in the statement 
that some of those Indians made to you that they did not have confi- 
dence in you because you had been associating with the agent too 
much? 

Mr. Da.sy. Do you mean truth as to whether they had confidence 
in me? 

Senator BRANDEGEE. No; truth as to the intimacy of your associa- 
tion with the agent, and whether it was calculated, in your opinion, 
not to destroy the confidence of the Indians? 

Mr. Daxsy. I went to the agent the morning after my arrival at 
Crow Agency and told him I had come there to investigate him, and 
he said, well, he was open to investigation, and I proceeded at once to 
make the investigation. My association with him was entirely in 
connection with the investigation. A few days after that—perhaps 
_ the very same day, I do not recall—Major Reynolds invited me to his 
house. I replied that while I appreciated his invitation and the 
courtesy which prompted it, I had come there for the purpose of in- 
vestigating him, and that if I found it necessary to report adversely to 
him I did not wish to be embarrassed by having accepted his hospi- 
tality; on the other hand, if I found, after making my investigation, 
that I should clear him, I did not want to be subject to the criticism 
that I had accepted any favors of him. This characterized my atti- 
tude toward Major Reynolds throughout until I had satisfied myself 
and had reported finally to the Secretary of the Intenor that Major 
Reynolds was not guilty of the things that he had been charged with, 
and then I associated with him in a friendly way. 

Senator Curtis. In what condition did you find that jail? It has 
been testified here that it is a rotten, dirty old hole. 

Mr. Davst. It is the most abominable place that you can imagine. 
The place was originally constructed for a stable. 

Senator Curtis. Are Indians confined in that guardhouse? 

Mr. Datsy. They are; there is no other place to confine them. 

Senator Curtis. Are white people put there, too? 

Mr. Da.sy. Sometimes; I do not know of any white people being 
put. there except such as were of a character really inferior to an 

la. 
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Mrs. Grey. Such as Mrs. Grey, for instance. 

Mr. Datsy. Mrs. Grey was never put in the guardhouse. 

Mrs. Grey. It took about three hours to bluff Reynolds from pu 
ting me in there, though. 

he CHAIRMAN. But you were not put in there? 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Are Indians confined in this building in cold 
weather ? 

Mr. Dasy. They are. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Is the building heated ? 

Mr. Dasy. The building has a stove in it, but no chimney; the 
stovepipe goes up through the roof, so there is danger of fire. Well, 
I lack language to characterize the situation. I stated in my report 
what the situation was and recommended that a new guardhouse be 
built as soon as possible, and that is now being built. 

Senator BRaANDEGEE. Is the building sufficiently heated ? 

Mr. Daxsy. Yes, sir; it can be sufficiently heated, but there is 
danger of fire in doing it. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I mean is it sufficiently heated by this one 
stove now! 

Mr. Daxsy. I can not answer that. I have not heard any com- 
plaint on that subject. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Aside from the insufficient character of the 
building, what privations or sufferings do the inmates have to endure? 

Mr. Datsy. The privations and sufferings that they endure are 
entirely incident to the character of the accommodation. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. What is the nature of the privations and 
sufferings? — 

Mr. Datsy. Well, if there were several prisoners to go in there the 
accommodations .would be most uncomfortable for a white man. 
In view of the habits of the Indians ‘in living close together huddled 
in tepees, it is probably not as uncomfortable for them as it would 
strike us as being, but it must be uncomfortable and insanitary. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Do they get sufficient food? 

Mr. Dasy. They do. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Are they crowded too much together in the 
same cells or rooms? 

Mr. Dausy. Under such conditions as I have referred to, and if it 
becomes necessary to have men and women in the guardhouse at the 
same time—it is necessary either to have the women out at one of 
the policemen’s houses, which has frequently been done—they would 
lock the men or the women in the cells, leaving the others free. The 
guardhouse is somewhat in this shape [indicating on paper]. There 
are, I think, three cells like that [indicating], and this space is open. 
These are locked. 

Senator BranpEGEE. Are these deficiencies, both in the building 
and in the manner in which the building is operated, within the con- 
trol of the agent to remove? , 

Mr. Datsy. I really do not know. I took that question up with 
the agent, and said: ‘‘ You oughttohave made a recommendation for 
anew guardhouse.”’ He said that they had shut down on him on 
buildings, and I made the recommendation myself. At the moment 
I do not recall whether Major Reynolds had ever taken up the ques- 
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tion with the Indian Office of building a new guardhouse. He can 
answer as to that. . 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Somebody, if my recollection serves me, tes- 
tified that the sexes were mingled in that building in a way to induce 
immorality. 

Senator Curtis. That was my recollection. 

Mrs. Grey. They are. 

Senator BranpeeEE. I did not ask Mrs. Grey; she is not testifying. 
Mr. Dalby, what do you say about that? 

Mr. Da.sy. I made very careful inquiry into that subject of all 
the policemen and of all who hed any possibility of knowing as to 
that, and I was unable to find any evidence of that ever having been 
done. I may state that that subject is treated in my report. 

Senator Curtis. And your report has been mede a part of the 
record ? 

Mr. Da.sy. Yes, sir. 

The witness was thereupon excused. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS E LEUPP, COM- 
MISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The CaarrmMan. Mr. Commissioner, was there anything that you 
desired to say for the record ? 

Commissioner ‘Lzurrp. If the committee will pardon the encroach- 
ment on their time, I would like to make just a few concluding 
remarks of a more general character than I made before. 

The committee are perfectly aware from my former testimony and 
from the records of the case generally, I assume, why I have taken no 
part in this investigation. have kept resolutely out of it. As I 
stated the other day, I have not even read Mrs. Grey’s written 
charges or the report of Mr. Dalby through. I have not read hers at 
all, and I have not read his report except those passages that the 
Secretary has asked me articularly to read over. The fact that I 
have kept so far out of it has not absolved me, it appears, from certain 
allegations and insinuations, which seem to group themselves under 
three heads—first, my incompetence; second, my indifference or 
tyranny in dealing with Indians, and third, my obvious faithleasness 
to my trust, as shown by the associations I have kept. 

With regard to my incompetence, I much prefer that others should 
judge. I have no plea to make in my own defense in that respect. 

did not seek my present office; it was pressed upon me against my 
preferences. There was no politics in my appointment, because, 
so far as 1 am aware, the President to-day could not tell you what 
‘ticket I had ever voted at any election, or what party I had ever sup- 
ported in anything. I accepted the office with many misgivings, 
and I shall give it up without any, at any moment when my conduct 
of it is not satisfactory to my superior officers. So I waive that point. 

Now, we come to my indifference or tyranny, whichever view you 
may be pleased to take of it. As to my indifference, I will say that 
no Indian, and no person representing an Indian, has ever pre- 
sented a claim to me for a hearing, or ever made a complaint of 
wrongdoing at any point in the Service—and when I say that I want 
you to understand that I have a pretty large group of persons under 
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me, 300,000 Indians to take care of and more than 5,000 employees 
in the field—that I have not listened very gladly and made as prompt 
an investigation as the circumstances would permit. 

Moreover, I have always been perfectly willing, at any time when 
my judgment was deemed at fault, to listen to any argument that was 
offered, and I have never failed to change that judgment when I have 
been convinced that I was wrong. If I remember aright, one of the 
first collisions that I had in a matter of judgment was with the chair- 
man of this committee 

The CoarrMan. I remember it. 

Commissioner Leupp. In a matter which he probably remembers 
as wellasI. We had a long discussion over it, and I have since, I am 
perfectly frank to say, come to the conclusion that he was nght and 

was wrong on the main principle involved. I have never failed to 
make a concession whenever there has been a case which took that 
form. While I do retain in my office, however I want to have the 
committee understand—just as I have always given the public to 
understand—that I shall exercise it without fear or favor, and to the 
best of my knowledge and understanding; and I shall continue to do 
that whether I am accused of tyranny, or incompetence, or dishonesty, 
or anything else. 

Now, we are obliged, in Indian administration, to make a very 
decided distinction between a closed reservation and an open reser- 
vation. A closed reservation is one in which the allotments have 
not been completed and the surplus land thrown open to white 
settlement. There, owing to a system which the white people of our 
generation have inherited—we did not establish it ourselves—we have 
to maintain a sort of little czardom, in which the agent is obliged to 
assume some of the functions of the Czar. The collisions liable to occur 
at any stage between the local authorities and the Federal authorities 
as to the jurisdiction on the reservation, for example, makes that 
practically imperative. We have, therefore, clothed our agents in 
the field, under those conditions, with general authority, one feature 
of which is the removal from the reservation of disorderly characters, 
ranging all the way from mere wanton mischiefmakers up to boot- 
leggers and general criminals. Weuphold an agent always in assuming 
such authority until it is shown that he has exceeded it in some way, 
or has exercised it in a needlessly brutal or otherwise improper man- 
ner. It would be as wrong, in my judgment, to desert a subordinate 
whom we believed to be faithful in the performance of his duty until 
he had been proven guilty, as it would be to refuse to consider him in 
the light of a possible wrongdoer when so accused. My rule has 
always been never to refuse an investigation which was backed by 
any responsible person in obvious good faith, and with any authority 
whatever for his statements; furthermore, I never defend or protect 
an employee from punishment who has been proved to be doing 
wrong. 

Reference was made yesterday to an expression in the letter, which 
I wrote Mrs. Grey, in which I spoke of my policy toward Indian 
witnesses. My statement was that I treated them as I did white 
witnesses, with respect to requiring that they should not put in 
wanton or foolish charges—I have forgotten the exact expression, 
but it will be found in the record. 
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I want to say with regard to that that it seems to me the only rule 
that is possibly applicable to cases where investigations are in prog- 
ress. you let white people babble alt they wish and then proceed 
to punish them if they have sworn falsely, and you let every Indian 
witness go without punishment if he swears falsely, you simpl 
encourage the Indian in what I think has been altogether too muc 
encouraged in times past—the sense of total irresponsibility. 

I made an investigation, at the President’s own request, in 1903, 
on the Kiowa Reservation. At the end of the investigation I brought 
before the grand jury the cases of eight persons who were charged 
with perjury; four of them were indicted. Of the others, if I remem- 
ber aright, one died; one was indicted for murder, and I told the 
district attorney that in that case he could carry out a more effective 
punishment than I; and two others fled to Old Mexico and escaped 
prosecution. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Were those all Indians? | 

Commissioner Leupp. They were Indians and whites; I made no 
distinction. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Those eight people that were indicted, I 
mean 

Commissioner Leupp. I say, they were Indians and whites. I 
have forgotten what proportion, but I think about half and half. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. But only four, you said, were indicted ? 

Commissioner Leupp. Only four were indicted. Eight were pre- 
sented for indictment, but the others got away in such a way that the 

and jury thought there was no use of pursuing them any further. 

he onl distinction I made between the Indians and whites in this 
connection was that I made a little more positive my warning to 
the witness, before he began to testify, that he was now under oath, 
and thus in the most solemn position any Person could be placed in; 
that every word he was going to say would be taken down, and that 
he was liable to a term of imprisonment if he were guilty of perjury.. 
I felt that the white men already understood that thing pretty well 
and I gave them simply the briefest warning; with the Indians { 
went more particularly into all the consequences. 

I mention this case simply to show that I make no discrimination 
whatever; and I do not propose, until the law compels me to do so, 
ever to make any discrimination between an Indian and a white man, 
further than to give the Indian a little more elaborate warning of 
what will happen to him in case he testifies falsely. 

Sentor BRANDEGEE. In this elaborate warning that you give you 
' do not, do you, make it so emphatic as to make the man afraid to 
testify as to any wrongs? 

Commissioner Leupp. Not in the least. I tell him he will be amply 
protected if he tells the truth, but he must be careful to tell only those 
things which he is assured are the truth. In this Kiowa case, to 
which I have referred, the statements made by the witnesses were 
sometimes obviously on information, and then I would ask them: 
‘“‘Do you say this of your own knowledge, or do you say it: because 
some one has told you?” And when they answered that some one had 
told them, I said, ‘‘That is ineffective;” but I never counted that 
against the witnesses as perjury, because I understood perfectly that 
I was dealing with ignorant men. 
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We are obliged sometimes even to resort to such lengths as the use 
of troops on reservations which are closed. The Indians are not 
citizens; the country in which they operate is perhaps totally unde- 
veloped; there are no adequate facilities there for administering 
justice in a civil way. Such cases we present always to the President 

imself and ask him for his judgment before doing anything; and 
then, if he says to go on and ask the Secretary of War for a detach- 
ment of troops, we ask it. That is a last resort, which is never 
adopted except in extreme emergencies. 
ow, one reason why I have been so particular with Indians about 
their testimony in cases involving reputations is that the Indian code 
of ethies differs from our own. Everyone who has been familiar 
with Indians for many years, of course, knows that. They do not 
realize as we do the seriousness of am accusation against character. 
They will tell me, ‘‘So-and-so has lied,” or, ‘‘So-and-so has stolen our 
money.” When I come to question them, I find that there is no reason 
for this—that they have simply been suspicious, after the manner of 
Indians. An inspector or other visiting officer, for instance, goes 
to a trader’s store to get a check cashed. Some Indians are not 
accustomed to this process, see the merchant handing across his 
counter a roll of bills to the inspector. They know what the bills 
are, and immediately assume that that inspector has been bought 
by the trader. That is the Indian view of it, at least in the case of 
the more ignorant class who live remote from civilization. For that 
reason I have felt it most important to impress upon the Indians that 
everybody has a right to his good name, and that to attack it is a 
very serious matter, for our good name is all that some of us have. 

I have never denied an Indian tribe a statement of account when 
it has been asked—when it has been brought to my attention, cer- 
tainly, and I assume that such things are, uniformly brought to my 
attention. I have always given it. Sometimes the Indians can 
understand it, and sometimes they can not; Government bookkeeping 
is an elaborate business at best. I have been three years trying to 
simplify it in my own office, and have only recently got it into better 
shape; but I give the statement of account to them so that they can 
take it and show it to anyone who can help them to understand it, 
if there is anyone in whom they have special confidence on their 
reservation. it is in the same line that I have always followed a 
practice of the utmost publicity with regard to all we were doing with 
the Indians. In the Sioux reservations, for instance, where I find 
some very good interpreters among the missionary element, I have 
any order which we issue posted up, beth in the English and in the 
Sioux language, so that there can be no misunderstanding among 
the Indians which it is possible to avoid. I have done the same 
thing with some of the Chippewa tribes when I have had the oppor- 
tunity. 

N Ow, I come to the final charge, which is that of faithlessness to 
my trust. Mr. Chairman, I am in my sixtieth year of age. From 
1872 to the present time I have been a magazinist and a journalist, 
in the full view of the public eye; yet in all that period, up to the 

resent incident, I have never had such a charge laid at my door. 
was for more than thirty years connected with one newspaper— 
perhaps the most severely critical newspaper in the United States, 
the New York Evening Post. I was there for several years as an 
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editor on the home staff, was correspondent in Washington for a 
long period afterwards, and in the interval at another point. At the 
close of my service, which was very much against the wishes of my 
employers, I was presented with a souvenir which I shall always 
cherish—a beautiful loving cup, in expression of the appreciation 
of the trustees of the newspaper—as they were kind enough to express 
it—of my “long, faithful, and distinguished service.”’ During the 
larger part of my career as its Washington correspondent I was in 
disagreement with the paper in its views; nevertheless, it not only 
allowed but encour me to send my own views under my own 
signature right along, and I am simply wondering whether a person 

o is capable of being faithless to a trust would have enjoyed that 
sort of confidence so long. 

It is the same with my magazine connections. The editor of the 
Century, the editor of the Outlook, the editor of Scribner’s, the editor 
of the World’s Work—indeed the editor of almost any of the great 
magazines—will tell you what my reputation was in that field. If 
I had been faithless, or capable of being faithless, to the trusts 
Imposed in me, it seems very strange that what has actually happened 
could have happened—that is, that instead of having to go about 
peddling my wares, I have had them asked of me by publications of 
the description I have mentioned. 

The mail of my office—the official mail—runs to the extent of about 
124,000 letters a year, the most mportant of which are brought to 
my personal attention. Besides these there comes a large stack, by 
every post, of private correspondence, because I have encouraged 
every Indian and every employee in the whole field to feel that he can 
come to me with his problems and troubles freely, under my own 
name. At the same time those letters have been where anyone in 
my office could pick them up; and when I am away from the city, or 
am absent from the office for a day, they sre all opened with the 
same freedom that the official mail is. The same condition prevails 
at my home. If I had anything to conceal, in any shape or form, 
from any human being is it not sincular that I should have encour- 
aged that perfect freedom with everything 

I have not a book or an account in the Indian Office that is not at 
the service of any person who has any right whatever to look into it. 
The rule has been: Let in the sunlight and fresh air everywhere. 

Now, with regard to my relation with the railroads, which I believe 
has been made the subject of some little discussion. I have the dis- 
tribution of an immense amount of freight traffic every year. My 
rule, as any of my subordinates can testify, is that it shall be dis- 
tributed pro rata, but no favoritism shown in any direction. I have 
a good many personal! friends and acquaintances in the western rail- 
road field. A large part of my business, since I have been in office 
has been to turn down their requests for this and that. When 
came into office a number of these gentlemen were kind enough to 
extend to me the courtesies of their roads, with the request that I 
would use them. I had two courses open tome. One was the sensa- 
tional mode of meeting such a situation by writing a flamboyant letter 
and saying, ‘‘ You have msulted me by sending me a pass;’’ the other 
was to do just what I did do—put the pass into 8 pocketbook, where 
it has quietly remained to this day, and write the sender thanking 
him for his courtesy, simply. I was obliged to assume, in self-respect, 
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that nobody intended to insult me by offering me a thing of that kind 
with a notion that it was going to affect in the slightest degree any 
decision I might make or any distribution of business. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You mean, you did not use the passes, I 
understand. 

Commissioner LEupp. No, sir; they have remained just where 
they were then placed. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You never have used them? _ 

Commissioner Leupp. No, sir; I have never used them. 

Now, of course, I could avoid—or, at least, I assume I could 
avoid—criticism on the ground of the acquaintances I keep, by 
living a life of a hermit and refusi social invitations or the ordinary 
courtesies and amenities of life, as long as they come from somebod 
who has money or power. I have never refused to associate wit 
members of the Senate because they were powerful; I have never 
refused to associate with anybody who had a large amount of money 
because he was rich. I have chosen my associates without reference 
to such considerations; and I never felt that I was obliged to lead 
any other kind of life because somebody might for purposes of his 
own lampoon or attack me on account of my acquaintances. 

As Secretary Garfield is not here to speak for himself, I should like 
to say one final word as to why—as I understand it—Mr. Dalby was 
chosen to make the Crow investigation. The question has been asked 
of me by one of the members of the committee, whether Mr. Dalby 
had been interested in Indian affairs before the present incident and 
I said I believed that he had not. The request which I made of 
Secretary Garfield—which was made entirely voluntarily, in spite of 
any statement to the contrary on anybody’s part, and immediately 
after my first interview with Mrs. Grey—that he would name a 
person to make this investigation who, if possible, did not even know 
me, and whom [I did not know, led the Secretary to select the one 
inspector, possibly, in the service who was not on terms of acquaint- 
ance with me. ‘To my knowledge, I had never seen Mr. Dalby until 
he came to my office to ask me some questions about the Crows. 
It was ‘‘Hobson’s choice,’ probably, with the Secretary. I do not 
know that it would have made any difference if it had been otherwise, 
because I know that he respects Mr. Dalby’s sincerity and honesty 
in every possible way; and I wish to offer this added tribute—that 
no one in my office, who has come into contact with Mr. Dalby has 
formed any other impression of him. 

That I Selieve, gentlemen, concludes what I wanted to say. I 
should not have imposed upon your time except that I wished you 
all to understand the general attitude of my Office and of myself per- 
sonally toward this entire investigation. I have not engaged in any 
bandying of epithets, or in any other way lowered my dignity and 
self-respect, in meeting the sort of warfare which has been waged 
upon me, and of which this record will bear ample testimony. 

Senator BrRaNDEGEE. Is this what you call a closed reservation— 
the Crow Reservation? 

Commissioner Leupp. Yes, sir. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. How many white people are there within 
the limits of the reservation ? 

Commissioner Lrvurr. I could not tell you that without running 
ovey our records to find out who they are. 
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Senator BRanpEGEE. Are they allowed to go and come freely 
without permission ! 

Commissioner LEurp. Oh, no; that is to say, there are certain 
whites there, of course—employees of the service and others, as, for 
instance, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Sharp—— 

Senator BRaNDEGEE. Are there any, I mean, outside of the officials 
and employees of the Government and the licensed traders, or what- 
ever they may be? 

Commissioner Lrurp. And any squaw men who may be there— 
white men married into the tribe. 

Paver taal BRANDEGEE. But no other white men live within the 
its 

Commissioner Leupp. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. What is the civil administration generally— 
what sort of administration there? ; 

Commissioner LEurr. Well, it is simply an agent’s administration, 
except when a person violates some statute in a way that can be 
handled by the civil authorities at Billings, or Helena, or Forsythe, 
or wherever the jurisdiction hes. Everything is practically in the 
hands of the agent, and, unless he has to call in some other author- 
ity, he exercises it himself. 

Senator Dixon. The agent is, necessarily, on a closed reservation 
judge and jury and sheriff in carrying out the orders and rules and 
regulations ? 

ommissioner Leupp. Yes, sir. 

Senator BRaNDEGEE. Are those Indians allowed to have any ordi- 
nance of their own by which they assume to punish offenders against 
their own laws or customs? 

Commissioner Lrurp. We have a court of Indian offenses. We 
have this on a great many reservations; on a few of them they 
have been done away with because the right men could not be found 
for judges. We are able to pay our judges a very trifling amount, 
$7 a month, and if they have to meet often it takes them away 
from their work, so that the very best class of Indians are often 
difficult to get for that work. The jurisdiction of the court is con- 
fined to drunkenness, and petty theft, and offenses of that kind. 

Senator Dixon. It 1s jurisdiction corresponding to a justice of the 

eace. 
P Senator SUTHERLAND. The Indian courts have no authority to 
deal with infractions of the regulations of your office, have they? 

Commissioner LEurr. Oh, no, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I mean the regulations of the Department? 

Commissioner Leupp. No, except merely administrative regula- 
tions as to how an Indian shal] behave himself. One of our regula- 
tions, for instance, is that there shall be no drunkenness, no indecen- 
cies, or other things of that sort. Such matters, of course, are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the court. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Subject to their own courts? 

Commissioner Leupp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. On the Flathead Reservation they have five 
judges. The court is a kind of drumhead court-martial; there is no 
written record; there is no writ issued; there is no formal complaint 
filed. I remember five years ago the five judges had passed a new 
regulation of their own that any Indian who was caught drunk should 
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receive twenty lashes at the hands of their court, to be inflicted by 
one of the judges on his bare back. 

Senator BrRanDEGEE. I would call that a vagilance committee 
instead of a court. 

Senator Drxon. The Indians, about a month afterwards, went up 
the Pend Oreille River, where they had a Fourth of July dance, and 
the first fellow who was found drunk was the chief justice of the court. 
The remaining members of the court immediately convened court, 
and after hearing his explanation of the matter entered of record the 
fact that as long as he was one of the judges who had made this law, 
and the first man to violate it, in his own case they would double the 
dose and give him forty lashes. They ordered the Indian police to 
take the judge down, and they laid him on the ground on his stomach 
and took down his blanket and breechcloth and proceeded to inflict 
summary punishment and to double the dose in that case. 

Commissioner Leurr. May I, Mr. Chairman, interrupt long enough 
to give another example of the same kind? On the Tulalip Reserve- 
tion we had a court which had fallen a little bit into desuetude. The 
members of the court were themselves guilty of petty offenses and 
became very careless as to others, and showed some favoritism with 
regard to their own families particularly. The agent at last called 
them together and said: ‘‘A great many years ago, and in a place 
away over across the big water, there was a judge by the name of 
Brutus, who, when his own son had committed a capital offense, con- 
demned him to death. From that day to this the name of Brutus has 
come down the ages with this glonous story attached to it, of duty 
done in the face of sentiment and domestic happiness.’”’ He went on 
to elaborate to some extent, and the judges were very much impressed. 
A few days afterwards one of those judges rode into the agency, hav- 
ing in front of him on his horse a favorite nephew of his, and also car- 

a rifle. He got down from the horse and dragged his nephew, 
shaking in every limb, before the agent. saying: ‘‘Here; him get heap 
drunk; here gun; youshoothim. Me Brutus.” [Laughter.] 

Senator BRANDE@ER. Who appoints those Indian judges, such as 
Senator Dixon has described? | 

Commissioner Lzurr. They are appointed by the Indian Office on 
the recommendation of the agent. e assume that the agent will 
always pick out the men who can handle such cases best. 

The rgMaAN. Mr. Commissioner, I feel on behalf of myself like 
saying, with respect to your statement this morning, that it was 
wholly unnecessary, except in so far as you may have personally 
desired the statement to be in the record. 

Commissioner Leurr. That was my purpose, Mr. Chairman. 

The Caargman. The relation which my duties impose between 
your office and mine, together with the fact that there are a great 
many Indians in my own State requiring constant attention, has led 
me to feel that it is due you to say, and to put into the record my 
conviction that a more painstaking, earnest, hardworking, honor- 
able official could not be found, and to supplement the statement 
with the further statement that that is the opinion of all, so far as I 
have come into possession of the opinions concerning you and your 
office during my incumbeney of this position. 

Senator Dixon. We all of us will second that, I think. 
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CrarmMan. I think I can say that on behalf of the entire 
committee, but I desire to say it at least on my own behalf. 

Now, Mr Dalby, you may be prepared to-morrow morning at half 
past nine, you and Mr. Sniffen, to make any statements with regard 
to anything that has oceurred here this morning. 

Senator on. I would like to ask one question of Commissioner 
Leupp. Mr. Commissioner, in referring to these charges that have 
been made by Mrs. Grey against you and your office, which you say 
were filed with the President and his Secretary, will you tell the 
committee whether or not Mrs. Grey, over her own signature, in 
publicly printed letters in newspspers, has not accused you of being 
of small and weak mentality, of prevarication and dishonesty—in the 
Billings Inquirer, that I saw you had a copy of here yesterday? 

Commissioner Leupp. I have forgotten the exact language‘of the 
statement made in the Billings Inquirer; and the only authority I 
have for saying that Mrs. Grey was the author of those allegations is 
the statement of the paper, corroborated by Mrs. Grey here in the 
investigation, on page 27 of the report, where Mrs. Grey repeats, in 
response to an inquiry from Senator Dixon: ‘‘If you have ever writ- 
ten for newspapers you will know that you write an article and turn it 
out, and that 1s the end of it. You do not remember always what 
you write. I know the gist of what I said.” 

I think that is one correct statement that has been made here in 
accusation. 

That is all I care to say, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. You may state where you got that letter that has 
been referred to. 

Mr. DaxBy. It was sent to me by Mr. Server. 

The Cuarrman. Did you get it in the mail? ; 

Mr. DaxBy. It came through the mail from Mr. Server to me. 

The CHArRMAN. You received it from the post-office in due course 
of mailf 

Mr. Dausy. I did; yes, sir. 

At this point the committee adjourned until to-morrow, April 11, 
1908, at 9.30 a. m. 


CoMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Unirep States SENATE, 
April 11, 1908. 

The committee met at 10 o’cloek a. m. 

Present: Senators Clapp (chairman), Sutherland, Curtis, Dixon, 
and Paynter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Major Reynolds, as you are the only witness pres- 
ent, and as I understand you desire to make some reference to the 
annual reports, it might be well for you to do so now. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF SAMUEL G. REYNOLDS—Resumed. 


Mr. Reynowps. I desire to refer to the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the year 1904, page 228, with regard to the 
report I made with reference to the n of the school at Crow 
Agency, and to the Annual Report of the Department of the Interior 
for the year 1906, page 18 and subsequent pages, regarding the 
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report on the Crow Indian fair. I should also like to make a state 
ment regarding the guardhouse business. 

The IRMAN. Well, as long as you are here making a statement, 
I would suggest that it all go in together. 

Mr. Reynotps. I wish to say that the guardhouse is fully as bad 
as Mr. Dalby reported it. I have never used the guardhouse as a 
place of continuous incarceration for prisoners. There have, how- 
ever, been cases where it has been necessary to keep both men and 
women constantly in the guardhouse tor a few days to accomplish 
a purpose, of making them go back to their families or desist from 
certain practices that they were carrying on. My practice has been 
to have the guardhouse thoroughly scrubbed every Sunday and 
cleaned and the blankets taken out two or three times a week when- 
ever the days were sunshiny and hung upon poles. There is a stove 
in the guardhouse which has been ample for heating it, and coal has 
always been provided. With very few exceptions, prisoners have 
not been retained in the guardhouse during the daytime, but have 
been used upon work around the agency grounds. In extremely cold 
weather I have allowed the prisoners to sleep in employees’ places, 
and in a great many instances I have allowed them to bring their 
beds and sleep at the office, where they could keep fire and keep 
comfortable. There has never been a case in the guardhouse where 
women were incarcerated in the same room with men. 

The CHarnMan. Anything further? 

Mr. ReyNno.ps. That is all. 

The CaarkMAan. You may be excused. 

The witness was thereupon excused. 

The CuarmMan. Mr. Dalby, you may proceed now. 


STATEMENT OF Z. LEWIS DALBY. 


Mr. Darsy. I promised yesterday to submit a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Miller in reply to Mr. Reynolds's letter, referring to Mr. Sniffen’s 
visit. I find that that letter was incorporated in one which the Secre- 
tary had promised, at your request, to submit, and therefore I have 
not brought it separately. 

Mrs. Grey, on page 14, says that my report shows that permits 
were issued to the Heinrich Cattle Company. My report shows the 
permits issued to F. M. Heinrich. I do not know of any such concern 
as the Heinrich Cattle Company. 

On pages 116 to 128, the part of my report which relates to Mr. 
Heinrich’s cattle was under discussion by . Grey. I notice that 
there was some uncertainty in the minds of the committee about 
that matter, but my report, I am confident, covers the situation fairl 
and accurately, and if read without Mrs. Grey’s comments I thi 
there will be no confusion, and I do not care to make any other com- 
ment than this, besides saying that I will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions, if it is not clear, of any Senator. 

Mrs. Grey states, on pages 22 and 119, and perhaps in other places, 
that I claim to have recognized Indian brands upon the cattle while 
riding through Mr. Heinrich’s range. I madenosuchclaim. I stated 
that there were 250 or 300—I think that is the number—of Indian 
cattle among the cattle that I saw. I determined this by inquiry 
of the people in the neighborhood, and in some cases the owners of 
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the cattle told me that they were theirs. I did not at any time 
attempt to discriminate brands upon cattle in that connection. 

Mrs. Grey states, on page 127 of the record: 

I know that Joe Cooper has land thefe, and he has nice land and a water space; it 
is the only water space up in this district. Joe put a fence around it and said: “You 
can not have this unless you pay me $100.’’ So he got $100 for his. . 

Joe Cooper’s place is on Soap Creek, adjacent to Soap Creek—I 
do not know whether the creek runs through the place or merely 
skirts it. I should like to point out to you approximately where it is. 

The Coamman. You will have to do that in a way that can be 
made of record, by designating points on the map. 

Mr. Da.sy. Joe Cooper’s place is on Soap Creek somewhere between 
the pass across from Rotten Grass Creek and the St. Xavier Mission, 
as I recall the country. An inspection of the map will show to any 
Senator that this creek is a long one; there is water all along there. 
It is a magnificent stream for that country.. And while Joe Cooper 
has some 1,500 and odd acres of land, he has not all the land that 
incloses Soap Creek. 

On pages 15 and 17, and I think in other places, Mrs. Grey refers 
toac e made in the awarding of territory as the result of com- 
yetitive bids, in which Mr. Bair was given the territory although he 

ad bid a less amount than Mr. Murphy. This matter is fully cov- 
ered on pages 16 to 18 of my report, and reference here was given to 
the documents in the Department. The facts in brief are that Mr. 
Murphy bid $8,000, as I recall the amount, for a lease upon this 
territory for the running of cattle. Mr. Bair bid $7,000 for a lease 
upon the same territory for ranging sheep. The Indians appeared 
in Washington and represented that the presence. of cattle upon the 
district would be a detriment in comparison with the presence of 
sheep, while, on the other hand, the presence of sheep would afford 
a market for the produce of the Indians, and that between the two 
the difference of $1,000 in revenue would be more than made u by 
giving the territory to Mr. Bair for sheep, and requested that it be 
given to him for sheep. The Department or the Indian Office—I 
am not sure which—rejected all bids for leases and gave this terri- 
tory upon the basis of a permit to Mr. Bair for a minimum revenue 
of $7,000 per annum. : 

On P es 16 and 39, and perhaps in other places, Mrs. Grey states 
that the Indians cject to Mr. Bair’s presence upon the reservation. 
This subject is also covered in my report, but I wish to say that so 
far from objecting to Mr. Bair on the ground stated by Mrs. Grey 
the Indians have practically unanimously stated to me that Mr. Bair 
has always befriended them; that his presence upon the reservation 
is decidedly to their benefit, and they in large numbers requested me 
to secure Mr. Bair’s return to the reservation for the purpose of pur- 
chasing their hay in the Big Horn-Little Horn territory. 

Mrs. Grey intimates, on page 19, and perhaps in other places, that 
the money which should be paid for the various leases upon the res- 
ervation is not properly collected. I made a careful examination of 
the books and records of the agency during my investigation, in con- 
nection with the permits and feasce, and ‘liscovered that the proper 
payments on these contracts had been regularly made throughout the 
present agent’s administration, and that those funds had been prop- 
erly accounted for by being deposited with his regular depositary, 
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subject to the order of the Indian Office. I might add just there that 
the only way to expend those funds after thus being collected is b 
a duly granted authority from the Secreatry of the Interior throug 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. | 

Mrs. Grey, on page 30, and I think in other places, states that Indi- 
ans must sell their dead allotments. There is no such obligation. 
The law distinctly provides that they may have them conveyed to 
tkem instead of selling them if they prefer. ; 

She also, on pages 151 to 153, rehearses in substance the charges 
originally made by her in regard to the sales of dead lands near old 
Fort Custer. This subject is thoroughly covered in my report, on 
pages 24 to 35, and I deem further comment unnecessary. 

n page 137 and following Mrs. Grey refers to some fraudulent 
transaction in land in connection with John Frost and his cousins, 
the Milikens; she states that they are his cousins; I do not know 
whether they are or not. In connection with this I would like to say 
that this is the first information I have received on this particular 
point. John Frost did talk with me in Helena about a number of 
matters—about the obtaining of citizenship, about the possibility of 
leasing his own lands, and about the permit to run sheep on the reser- 
vation. I answered his inquiries to the best of my ability in all cases, 
particularly in regard to the question of his running sheep on the 
reservation. I told him that the unallotted lands in the district in 
which his land was situated were under permit to Mr. Bair for what 
was supposed to be the capacity of the range, and therefore it would 
probably be necessary to make such an arrangement through the 
agent with Mr. Bair; that, of course, he could run sheep on his own 
lands or on any lands that he could get control of through other 
Indians, but that he could not oust the right which Mr. Bair had upon 
the tribal lands. Mr. Frost did not refer to the matter that Mrs. 
Grey has mentioned of any fraudulent sale. 

On pages 53, 54, and 163 to 166, and perhaps elsewhere, Mrs. Grey 
refers to the matter of a power of attorney for the amendment of the 
last Crow treaty. This subject is fully discussed and, I think, clearly 
explained at pages 35 to 39 of my report. 

notice also that in the same connection Senator Curtis, in referring 
to the matter of the Crow agreement, states, on page 163: 

The Government changed its policy. It had been buying lands of the Indians and 
paying for them, and a policy was adopted to sell the lands and give them the proceeds, 
no matter how it was. However, this agreement was submitted, and the bill was not 
passed until after the agent, or somebody claiming to represent them, showed to the 
committee that he had authority to make the change, and the change was made. 

For the information of the Senator I wish to state that the record 
does not show that these are the facts. 

The CHarnMAn. That what are the.facts? 

Mr. Datsy. That the agreement of the Indians to the change in 
the treaty was signified by anyone to Congress before the treaty was 
changed. It does, however, show that, on the principle announced 
in the Lone Wolf case, it was considered by the committee that the 
agreement of the Indians was unnecessary; that as a matter of strict 
law Congress did not have to ask for such an agreement. And it 
does show that the then Commissioner of Indian Affairs informed the 
committee that, in his opinion, there would be no objection, and that 
it would not be necessary to obtain the consent of the Indians, 
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_ If you will permit me, I would like to read a section from my report 
in that connection. I read from page 38: 
In this connection I can not refrain from expressing my very positive belief that, 
of the strict legal rights of Congreas in the premises, such treatment of the 
Indians is unwise and tends to inipede and retard the solution of the Indian problem. 
To deal fairly and to keep one’s word unfailingly are essential to any really beneficient 
influence upon the Indians. I refrain from direct comment upon the moral or ethical 
aspects of the matter; but it is from these points of view (absolutely regardless of the 
purely legal question of power) that the Indian instinctively looks at such questions 
in the white man’s dealings with him. And it is for this reason that I believe my 
remarks are justified from the point of view of mere policy. 


On page 82 Mrs. Grey refers to Doctor Fanning as follows: 


He is a Government physician at the Crow Agency; and if you want to know any- 
thing about him, he is Junk most all the time.” He has a besutiful record there. 

In justice to Doctor Fanning I wish to state that I have never heard 
of his being drunk on any occasion. I have seen him frequently when 
I have been at the agency. I have never seen any indication even 
that he was a drinking man. As to his ability as a physician, I can 
speak of him in the highest trems, knowmg what he has accomplished 
upon the Crow reservation. His success in the treatment of pneu- 
monia during the past winter has been unexampled in the past expe- 
rience of that reservation, as I am informed. He isa hard-working, 
able, and faithful Government servant. 

On page 168 of the record Mrs. Grey intimates that Mr. Connolly 
and other of the reservation farmers are in the habit of buying wheat 
from the Indians for their own pecuniary advantage. In her original 
charges she made some statement about Connolly having wheat 
ground at the mill. In this case, as im all others, I used my very best 
endeavors to secure from Mrs. Grey a specification which would form 
@ proper basis for investigation. Upon the basis which I did secure 
I made an investigation. I found that Mr. Connolly had had a 
white man work on a piece of ground that an Indian wanted that 
white man to work upon, and that Mr. Connolly had provided the 
necessary funds and equipment for this and had accepted payment 
for this advance, whatever it was, in the form of wheat, which was 
ground at the agency mill. I do not remember the details of the 
matter any further than I have stated them, but I do remember that, 
after as thorough an investigation as [ could make, I found nothing 
in the transaction that seemed to me to require more than a caution 
to the agent and to Mr. Connolly that no such matters should be 
allowed at any time without the express knowledge of the agent, and 
the greatest care should be taken to preserve the mghts of the Indians 
in that connection. I did not find that any injustice had been done 
the Indian in that case. That was entirely in the past. Mr. Con- 
nolly was not then carrying on any such transactions. I examined 
the miller as to the way in which the wheat was ground and whether 
the proceeds went properly to the credit of the Indian upon this 
account, and I was satisfied that this was true. I found no other 
case of this kind in the course of my investigation, and no other was 
alleged by Mrs. Grey, as I recall, or by anyone else. 

In the same connection she refers to the charge which she originally 
made in regard to the selling of horses. I went into this with great 
care, but as I have covered that, I think, in my report, I shall not 
extend the record by repeating it. : 
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On page 129 Mrs. Grey refers to a certain letter of Mr. Means which 
she submitted with her original charges, and on page 130 she says 
that letter disappeared. That letter has never disappeared. It has 
been always with Mrs. Grey’s charges as filed and as given to me as 
the basis of my investigation, and it was attached to them when the 
Secretary of the Interior presented the document before the com- 
mittee recently. I exhibit the letter [holding up letter]. 

The CHarrMaN. It is already in the record. 

Mr. Da.By. A copy of it will be with the papers when submitted. 
I draw attention to the fact that Mr. Means is not upon the Crow 
Reservation. It is addressed to “‘Dear Charlie.” It does not give 
any specific information which would form the basis of an investiga- 
tion. In this, as in all other cases, I endeavored to obtain such a 
specification from Mrs. Grey. I did not learn from her even who 
this ‘‘Dear Charlie”’ is, and I do not now know. She did not tell me 
where she obtained the letter. It did not form a basis of investiga- 
tion by me. 

On page 130 of the record she refers to an allegation that Mr. Van 
Hoose, the Pryor farmer, was running cattle on the reservation, and 
in that connection says that A. G. Mills, the agent of the Burlington 
road at Pryor, would be able to give information on that point. 
This is the first time that I have heard Mr. Mills’s name in this con- 
nection. Mrs. Grey did not refer to him before, no one else has 
referred to him, and Mr. Mills did not come forward and give me 
information, although I was in the Pryor district for, I think, parts 
of three days examining the Indians and listening to the complaints 
of all who had any to present. The matter of Mr. Van Hoose’s cattle 
was mentioned to me by Sam Davis, to whom Mrs. Grey also refers 
at some point in the report. This was on the occasion of Sam Davis’s 
visiting Crow Agency, I think, after I had been to Pryor. The 
matter was also referred to by some others, whose names I do not 
recall. I do not know whether Mrs. Grey mentions it in her charges, 
but I do know that the matter was in my mind when I was at Pryor, 
and that I did make careful inquiry of all the Indians, and I failed to 
find any evidence that showed that Mr. Van Hoose had done the 
things in this connection which Mrs. Grey charges. 

One of her charges in that connection is that he butchers his cattle 
and sells them to the Indians. In this connection I will call atten- 
tion to the fact that one of the complaints made to me at Pryor was 
that it was not possible for the Indians to get as much beef as they 
wanted at Pryor. This complaint was made specifically by Jake . 
Woodtick. I explained to him, in reply, that the trader of course 
carried such a stock of beef as he could handle profitably and that his 
own experience was bound to be his guide in that, and that he could 
not be required to carry € larger stock of a perishable product. 

On pages 149 to 151 . Grey refers to a general alleged situation 
in regard to Frank Shively, to wit, that he 1s so under the influence 
of the agent that he is compelled to do things that he knows to be 
dishonorable; and on page 150 she says: ‘‘He said he had to do 
things that made him wish he were dead when he was here.”’ Mrs. 
Grey’s original charges contain substantially the same allegations. 
I carefully sought an opportunity to talk with Frank Shively at a 
time when no one else knew that I was talking with him, and no one 
knew that I intended to talk with him, and no one at that time but my- 
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self had seen the original copy of Mrs. Grey’s chargesassubmitted. I 
asked Frank to tell me what truth there was in this, assuring him 
that he need not be afraid of any consequences of his telling me, pro- 
vided he told me the truth about it. He told me that there was no 
truth in it, but that his statement to Mrs. Grey had been entirely 
different from that, and that Mrs. Grey, so far as he knew, had not 
endeavored to get him a place off the reservation, as she stated. 
At any rate, that he had not sought such a place. 

I refrain from any further statement as to what Frank Shively told 
me, because he is present and can testify for himself as to the facts. 

On page 7 of the record Mrs. Grey states that Indians asked her 
about signing agricultural leases. In my investigation I found that 
the Indians generally stated that Mrs. Grey had taken the initiative 
in this matter, and I did not find a single one who said that he had, 
of his own initiative, gone to Mrs. Grey upon this gubject.. 

Mrs. Grey refers, on page 13 and page 50, and I think elsewhere, to 
an alleged petition of the Indians, and on page 66 she states that this 
petition was signed by every member of the lodge. In my investiga- 
tion I learned that the Indians generally stated that this petition had 
not been signed by them. This was stated to me by a4 great many; 
Ralph Saco, Horace Longbear, and George Pease were among the num- 
ber. Two of these, I think, are present. J was told by more than one 
of the Indians—in fact, by a considerable number—that they had 
declined to sign the petition when Mrs. Grey urged them to, and that 
then Mrs. Grey had asked for a list of names of the members of the 
lodge, and in her correspondence with the Indians she refers to this 
paper as names, while in her charges she refers to it as signatures. 

On Pp e 48 Mrs. Grey refers to the history and character of the 
Crow Indian Lodge. e facts in regard to this matter, as stated to 
me by a number of Indians, are very different. As I have stated these 
facts in my report at some point, I shall not repeat them. 

On pages 69 and 75 she alludes to George Pease having been 
deposed from the presidency of this lodge in favor of Joe Cooper. 
The Indians generally told me that this occurrence was the result of 
Mrs. Grey’s own instigation. 

On pages 59 to 61 Mrs. Grey discusses her alleged inability to get 
telegrams sent. I was informed from quite a number of sources that 
when Mrs. Grey had been upon the reservation last winter, she 
several times sent telegrams to various papers collect; that these 
telegrams were refused y the papers, and when the operators en- 
deavored to collect the charges from Mrs. Grey she declined to pay 
them, so that the operators were compelled to pay them themselves. 
I was informed that this was the reason, and the only reason, for the 
refusal of Mrs. Grey’s telegrams at any time, and that only when 
she failed to pay the tolls upon the telegrams in advance were they 
refused. 

On page 81 Mrs. Grey states—I think she states that I say in my 
report that I saw her in conference with Mr. Burgess in Billings. 
I have never made any such statement, and I have never seen Mrs. 
Grey in Billings, according to the best of my recollection, except 
on the occasion of her arrest and subsequent hearings, in the mid- 
dle part of July. 

Mrs. Grey has, a number of times, referred to some articles which 
she wrote for the Billings Inquirer and which appeared in that 
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paper. I do not wish to take this subject up further than to submit 
ere as an exhibit a copy of a paper which was prepared by some 
Pryor Indians—Plenty Coos among the number—in regard to the 
facts as to some of the situations that Mrs. Grey had treated in these 
articles. 

The Caarmman. Do you want that to go into the record? 

Mr. DaxBy. Yes, sir. 

The paper was identified and will appear in another part of this 
record. (See “Exhibit Z. L. D. No. 2,” p. 769.) 

Mr. Daxsy. I would like to read two paragraphs from this paper 
before I put it in [reading]: : 

While Mrs. Grey has secured quite a following by her misrepresentations in the 
Inquirer, we Crows know by actual experience with her that she can not tell the truth 
even when under oath; that she will exaggerate and misrepresent to suit her purpose. 

We know that the affidavit of her arreat at Lodgegrase, as printed in the Inquirer, 
is not true. We deny her statement of begging the Crow council from using any vio- 
lence. On the contrary, her attitude and actions were of the dangerous kind. re 
is no clase of people who know themselves better than the Crows. All that we ask is 
to be treated isirly and to live at e with our white neighbors. We will not have 
anything to do with an irresponsible and unreliable agitator, as Mrs. Grey has proven 
herself to be, and decided prior to her arrest during the last meeting at Lodgegrass 
to have nothing more to do with her. 

There are in this paper some slight inaccuracies, but they are on 
more or less immaterial! points, and it is probably unnecessary for me 
to call attention to them. 

The Cuarrman. Where did you get the paper? 

Mr. Dasy. The paper was handed to me in Helena. 

The CHarrMan. By whom? 

Mr. Daxsy. I think it was handed to me by Alexander Upshaw; 
if it was not, he called my attention to it and I got it from the agent; 
I do not remember which. This is a copy, and it shows the signa- 
tures. 

On page 74 Mrs. Grey alludes to an organization which she describes 
as the Elk Lodge, and states that Mr. Ballou, who is the Government 
carpenter, made a statement of the whole thing to the Indian Rights’ 
Association. I do not find that Mr. Ballou’s statement is submitted. 
I would suggest that that be asked for as an exhibit. 

As to the facts in this matter I would say that I made a careful 
investigation while at Crow Agency. I had an all-day hearing upon 
the question and made a complete record of all testimony taken. I 
did not submit that with my report for the reasons stated in the report, 
but in view of subsequent events I reduced that record to typewriting 
and submitted it, and it will be presented to the committee as a part 
of my report. 

On page 69 Mrs. Grey refers to Carl Leider as having been interpreter 
at the grand jury inquiry in Helena. This is not in accordance with 
the facts. I myself suggested that Alexander Upshaw be summoned 
as interpreter, because | knew that he was one of the best, if not the 
very best, interpreter upon the reservation. Carl Leider may have 
acted as interpreter, but he was not summoned as, and was not, the 
official interpreter. 

On page 23 Mrs. Grey states, referring to the grand jury inquiry, 
that— 


They brotght every power that could be brought against me before the grand jury. 
They b Mr. Morrill, of the Lincoln Town-Site Company, there with all his money, 
and Mr. Dalby was there. 
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Mr. Morrill was summoned as president of the Lincoln Town-Site 
Company to testify in regard to a charge made by Mrs. Grey that Carl 
Rankin, while employed as surveyor with his father, was also agent 
for the Lincoln Town-Site Company, as she styles it, though the cor- 
rect style I understand to be the Lincoln Land Company. When Mr. 
Morrill had given his testimony upon this point he immediately left 
Helena. I am not aware of any other purpose that brought him 
there. 

On pages 84 and 90, and I think in other places, Mrs. Grey alleges 
that Mr. Rasch, the United States attorney in Helena, would not 
allow the grand jury to report upon her case, but required them to 
hold up their report, after they had reached their conclusion, before . 
Christmas. The facts are that the grand jury, after reaching a con- 
clusion upon this matter, informed Mr. Rasch that it had reached its 
conclusion, but that-it had decided not to make known that conclu- 
sion until after the investigation of the charges which had in the 
meantime been made by Mrs. Grey, appafently with the cooperation 
of the Indian Rights’ Association. From Mrs. Grey’s statement it is 
apparent that the concluston of the grand jury was made known to her 
attorneys, although it was not made known to the United States 
attorney. The action in the matter was the action of the grand jury, 
and not the action of the United States attorney. . 

Mrs. Grey refers, on pages 80, 87, 88, 89, and 162, and I think in 
other places, to an alleged change in the conclusion of the grand jury 
in regard to her. I have before me, and will present for inspection, an 
affidavit by Fred E. Server, made on the 7th of February, 1908, from 
which I will read [reading]: 

Mrs. Grey told me to-day that the foreman of the grand jury had told her that the 

d jury had decided to indict her. Both Mrs. Grey and Mr. Sniffen tell me that 

. Miller, of the Indian Rights’ Association, has authorized Mr. Sniffen to procure 
bail for Mrs. Grey and to bring her East with him to meet members of the Indian 
Rights’ Association in Philadelphia, after which they expect to present the matter to 
Congress with the view of securing a Congressional investigation. 

This statement was made on the 7th of February, which was the 
day upon which the grand jury after completing its examination of 
witnesses and supposedly reaching its conclusion, adjourned pending 
the return of Judge Hunt. After the 7th of February no further 
meetings of the grand jury were held for the purpose of receiving 
testimony; they met merely for the ose of preserving the status o 
the body and adjourned, and I think they met just before presenting 
their report, to adopt it formally as prepared by theclerk. Judge Hunt 
returned from Portland, as I recall, on the 10th of February, and the 
grand jury was immediately summoned and presented its report, in 
which Mra. Grey was not indicted. 

Shall I submit a copy of that affidavit as an exhibit? 

The CHAIRMAN. You may have it marked as an exhibit and it will 
be received. 

‘The paper was identified and will appear in the appendix to this 
report. See “Exhibit Z. L. D. No. 1,” p. 592.) 

. DacBy. On pages 176, 177, and 179 Mr. Sniffen refers to his 
visit to Parkman, and alludes to meeting there four Indians; he 
mentions the names of more than four, but from his statement on 
page 179 as follows: ‘‘Now, these four Indians that I have men- 
tioned—Packs the Hat, Bad Heart, Yellow Crane, and one other,’’ 
it appears that these are the names of the Indians whom he speaks 
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of having met there, with the exception of one whose name he does 
not give. 

In that connection I read from a letter of February 19, 1908, from 
Fred E. Server to me, as follows: | 

I went to Parkman February 15 to meet Mr. Sniffen and a few of his friends— 
namely, Doyle, Peters, Don Hardy, and Joe Cooper * * *. One thing we can 
be proud of, and which shows the change in affairs 1s that not one single Indian went 
to Parkman to meet Mr. Sniffen, and he expected quite a few, and showed his dis- 
appointment when none showed up. _ I tell you it did me good to see him fall down 
in that way; but still, with none of the Indians to back him up, he still insists that 
we have not heard the last of it. 

If it is desired I will submit the letter as an exhibit. 

The CHarnmMan. The committee would not go on record as asking 
for hearsay testimony. If you desire to put it in the record you 
may do so. 

Mr. DauBy. I do not understand that that would be hearsay 
testimony. Mr. Server himself was present and he saw who was 
there. e statement is made over his own signature and in his 
own handyriting. . a 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Who is to be cross-examined as to the truth 
of the statement? — 

Mr. Da.sy. Mr. Server, if you wish. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Then it is hearsay ? 

Mr. DauBy. I would not have so understood it. 

The CHarnMan. Do you desire to have it incorporated in the 
record? If you do it may be marked and received in evidence. 

Mr. DaLBy. With that statement, I will simply hold it until it is 
asked for. 

I have tried to limit myself to matters that seem not to have been 
sufficiently covered in my report, and I have tried to omit those that 
were unnecessary to mention. I may have failed to mention some 
matters that I should have mentioned; if I have done so, it is because 
they have escaped my attention under the circumstances, and I 
should be glad to answer any questions on any such subjects. 

There are many of the exhibits referred to in the record which have 
not been printed and which I have not seen, and I do not know, there- 
fore, whether they contain any matters which properly call for com- 
ment or reply from me. 

The secretary has had prepared the various papers that have been 
called for, and while they were not ready when I left this morning 
they will be during the day and they wil be sent here immediately 
to me and I will hand them in with a list, as representing the secretary. 

That is all. 

The CuarrMANn. Now, Mrs. Grey, do you wish to ask any questions 
of Mr. Dalby? 

Mrs. Grey. No. 

The CHarrMANn. Mr. Sniffen? 

Mr. Snirren. I should like to ask Mr. Dalby, through you, if Mr. 
Server in any of his communications told him if he saw me in Park- 
man ? 

The CHAIRMAN. You have heard the question, and you may treat 
it as the inquiry of the committee, and may answer it, 

Mr. Datsy. [ do not see that in this letter Mr. Server anywhere 
states specifically that he saw Mr. Sniffen; but he states that he went 
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to Parkman to meet Mr. Sniffen, and he refers subsequently to accom- 
panying Mr. Sniffen to Sheridan, along with Mr. Dana. 

Mr. SNIFFEN. Do I understand that he makes the statement: that 
he accompanied me from Sheridan to Parkman or from Parkman to 
Sheridan—is that my understanding of your reading from the letter? 

Mr. Daxsy. I think that statement is in the letter. 

Mr. Snirren. I ask because it is news to me. I did not see Mr. 
Server. 

Mr. Daur. I will read from the letter. 

Mr. Snirren. If you will. 

Mr. Dasy (reading). “I accompanied him’”—Mr. Dana having 
been previously referred to—‘ and Mr. Sniffen to Sheridan the after- 
noon of the 16th, on which trip nothing new developed except he 
[Sniffen] thought while there was no criminality attached to Major 
Reynolds’ action, he thought favoritism had been shown, and that he 
[Major Reynolds] was'‘none the loser by it.’’ 

r. Snirren. The date of that letter is February—— 

Mr. Daxsy. Nineteenth. 

Mr. SNIFFEN. I simply asked because it wads news to me. I did 
not see Mr. Server at Parkman. I understood that he was going to 
meet me there, but he had gone to Sheridan. I did not see ‘him the 
two or three days I was at Parkman. 

The CHarrman. Any further questions of yours? 

Mr. SnirFen. I do not care to ask him anything further. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, Mrs. Grey, if there is any new matter that 
Mr. Dalby has brought in, either this morning or yesterday, you will 
be permittéd to reply to it. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HELEN PIERCE GREY—Resumed. 


Mrs. Grey. He brought up several things in contradiction of what 
I have said that I would like to reply to. I will simply go back to 
the record to record‘ things that I have already said. 

The CHarrnmMan. I would suggest that it adds nothing to the force 
of a statement to repeat it. If there is anything that he has brought 
in here either yesterday or to-day that you wish to reply to, the com- 
mittee would be glad to have you do so. 

Mrs. Grey. As to this matter of Mr. Server, it is simply beyond 
my comprehension. Major McLaughlin'said he had known Mr. Ser- 
ver for thirty years, and I think he will agree with me that he is the 
last man whom he would suspect of being a spy. I have here a copy 
of a letter that we received from Mr. Server. 

The CyatrMaN. Do you want to offer that in eviderice? 

Mrs. Gkry. I don’t believe it is so. I don’t believe Mr. Server is 
that kind of a man. | 

Now, as to this matter of the Murphy sheep business, it can easily 
be settled. There are two telegrams among those papers‘in which he 
says he will put sheep on the reservation. 

As to the matter of Mr. Bair paying such a good price for hay: All 
around the reservation are stockmen—small ranchers, owning their 
own ranches—and last spring hay went up as high as $18 around 
there. It does not stand to reason that these ranchmen would not 
be glad to pay $5 a ton for their hay. Mr. Tom Doyle attempted to 
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get some of the small ranchers near him—he attempted to be allowed 
to sell his hay to some small homestecders just oustide the reserva- 
tion, and as a result of his attempt—the correspondence is all here— 
he had his trip to Helena and a year’s imprisonment. All around 
the reservation—I could give dozens of names—are people willing to 
yay double as much as Mr. Bair does; among others would be Jack 

elch, and Mr. Dana himself pays about three times as much. Mr. 
Welch does pay Don Hardy, who lives on the reservation, $2 a head 
for stock, and on this account they have nearly driven Don Hardy off 
the reservation. I have letters to submit in which Mr. Reynolds has 
told him that he can stay on the reservation ‘‘as long as he attends 
to his own business;’’ otherwise he will have to get off the reservation. 

As to Tom Doyle having a case of whisky when he was in Lodge- 

ass, it is apace with the other statements. He was arrested at hi 

ome on the creek. 

Senator Dixon. Doyle was convicted by a jury for introducing 
whisky on the reservation and sent to the penitentiary, wasn’t he! 

Mrs. GREY. I guess that explained how it came about. 

Senator Drxon. That was a fact, wasn’t it? 

Mrs. Grey. Oh, yes; he wasconvicted; he plead guilty. He didn’t 
have money, in the first place, to hire a lawyer. He had alread 
had six months of it there; and he got out of it the best way he could. 
The treatment of the Government there is the greatest curse on the 
face of the earth. . 

Senator Dixon. To convict people for taking whisky on the reser- 
vation? 

Mrs. Grey. To pick them up here and take them away, as they 
did with me twice, and it is a very difficult matter to get bail, because 
they have to get bail that is qualified for by someone who owns 
real estate in the State. Judge Lindsay goes into that in a letter I 
have submitted here. 

As to my having my witnesses that I wanted, and all that sort of 
thing, I introduced a letter here, which is a copy of a letter that I 
myself wrote to Arnold Casto. I rewrote the letter, and I am not 
positive that the copy is word for word like the original; I very sel- 
dom make a straight copy. 

The CHAIRMAN. I would suggest that a letter in one’s own interest 
is not the strongest evidence anyway, and unless you are reasonably 
certain that it 1s an exact copy 

Mrs. Grey. The reason I say it is not an exact copy is that I did 
not 

The Cuarrman. Do you want this to go in? 

Mrs. Grey. Yes. 

The paper was identified and was marked “Exhibit H. P. G. 

Oo 9) 


Mrs. Grey. I agree with Mr. Dalby that, so far as I know, Doctor 
Fanning is @ most excellent Government servant. Take, for in- 
stance, his remarkable case of smallpox epidemic, which I suppose 
could not have been found any place else. It must have been some- 
thing that 1s in the nature of an original research. It was so remark- 
able an epidemic of smallpox that it broke out with virulence as 
soon as Mr. Reynolds had gotten his witnesses off, continued to rage 
during the whole sitting of the grand jury when the Indians wanted 
to send witnesses off the reservation, miraculously disappeared 
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when Major McLaughlin wanted to hold a general council of the 
Indians, held off just long enough for the council, and had since set- 
tled down with raging violence so that quarantine managed by 
Doctor Fanning prevents any Indian from leaving the reservation. 

As to this letter about Mr. Hill; that was signed by Howard Means. 
In the light of the fact that Howard Means and Mr. Hill were at this 
time, have been ever since, and still are Government employees, and 
this letter speaks of the cattle that they had on the reservation 
together, that they probably would have to sell them, and also states 
that he had to give up a homestead which he had taken illegally, 
because it was found that he had perjured himself in making the 
statement, it seems to me it is a matter of sufficient importance 
to even attract Mr. Dalby’s attention. 

As to signing the petition and the Lodgegrass matter, Joe Cooper 
is here; and as for saving Ralph Sago told him, I do not believe he 
did, or Horace Long Bear. Horace Long Bear is in jail to-day, I 
believe, because he was trying to come to Washington. He was 
chosen on the delegation to come here, but on account, as I under- 
stand it, of letters from the Department—there are letters written 
out that anyone who had any connection with me should not go on 
that delegation. 

Senator Iyxon. Do you charge that asafact—that the Department 
wrote out there and said that anybody who had any connection with 
you should not go? 

Mrs. Grey. I have had a letter to that effect from there. 

Senator Dixon. As a matter of fact, dg you charge the Department 
-with that? 

Mrs. Grey. No; I do not. What I mean to say is that I know 
what the attitude of those people are. 

Senator Drxon. Now, you have gone ahead and charged the 
Department with writing letters out there—— 

Mrs. Grey. With reference to that, I would call for the correspond- 
ence between the Department and the agency at the time they were 
preparing this delegation, when Major McLaughlin went to the 
reservation. I think it will bring out just what I want brought out. 

As to the matter of Carl Rankin, I refer to the report, which will 
‘show just what I did say. I see that there is a mistake in the record; 
the printed record says ‘‘John”’ Rankin; it should be ‘‘Carl” Rankin. 

Then to go back. I find in looking over my letters that I have a 
letter of this woman whose cattle were taken for debt, which she had 
tried to get Major Reynolds to act upon. I have here a letter about 
that. Do you want to use that as an exhibit? 

The CuarrMan. Well, do you want to put itin? We have received 
in the record here nearly all the testimony that you desire to have 


ed. 

Mrs. Grey. I do not care anything about this being filed, unless 
you want it. 

And here is the telegram [indicating] that I used that night to keep 
myself from getting into the guardhouse. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you want to file that? 

Mrs. Grey. It won’t be of sufficient interest, unless you want it. 
It is torn off here at the top. 

There have been continued references to my articles in the Billings 
Inquirer. While I undoubtedly made statements in those articles I 
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would not. have. niade in cold blood, at the same time the articles were 
printed in the home town of many of these people and expressed the 
sentiments of the community, as was shown In many ways, such as an 
immediate paid-up subscription of 2,000. At the time the letters 
were written I was ill, confined to my bed, as a result of the policy 
of the Indian Department, as was exemplified in. my own case and 
illustrated yesterday by the anecdote Mr. Leupp used yesterday as 
to his understanding of the Indians’ ideas of justice. 

Senator Dixon. ‘In publishing this series of letters in the Billi 
Inquirer out in Montana, that was not bringing these wro to the 
attention of the Commissioner or of the Secretary of the Interior, 
was it 

Mrs. Grey. I was in jail. I was practically being railroaded, and 
expected, so far as I knew, that I was going to the penitentiary. 
We couldn’t get anything in any of the papers; the Associated Press 
wouldn’t take anything; and the citizens down there suggested that 
these letters be written, and that I tell what I had thought of the 
matter. That is the.way those articles were written, and I think 
they accomplished their end. There are a good many things in 
those letters that are not nice to read. I have not read them since I 
wrote them and sent them. Yet when I went back to Billings some 
cf the most prominent men.there came,and told me that they wished 
they had known what the letters contained before thty came out, 
and if they had they would have given me a good many more things. 
And the fact remains that just at the time when the letter was adver- 
tised to appear on Charley Bair there wasn’t a line in the paper; 
and two weeks afterwards they began to publish what is now really 
the official statement of these people, such as in the editorial sub- 
scribed of, the Forsythe paper belonging to Mr. Edwards. The. First 
National Bank, I suppose, owns the Billings Gazette and also the 
Helena Record. There are a number of other little papers that-I 
have forgotten. I suppose that I have 15 or 20 clippings of the 
same caliber of this Johns editorial that I will not put in. You 
know that yourself, Senator Dixon, because you have seen them. 

Senator Dixon. No; I have not seen other clippings. I have seen 
the Johns editorial that you refer to. 

Mrs.. Grey. I think you have seen something more than that. I 
have plenty of them if you want them. 

So diligent was the circulation of slanders about me by these people 
that it was necessary for Mrs. Norris, in whose house [ lived during 
my stay in Helena after leaving the jail, to either ask me to leave 
her house or to take the course she did, namely, call into her sitting 
room Mayor Lindsey, who also lived in the house, and the Rev. 
Mr. Bateman, of St. Peter’s Church, which I attended, and in which 
church the slanders were also circulated, and let them meet me and 
ask me questions and inform themselves to some extent as to the 
truth of the slanders. I was a stranger in that part of the country, 
my home being, except for a short time in Sheridan and in Omaha, 
in Minnesota, and I did not know a human being in the place, nor did 
I meet but one person I had ever seen before during my stay there of 
eight months. As to what this treatment was, I submit portions 
of a sermon that was preached by the Rev. Mr. McCullough. 

I can.not read this letter [indicating], but I will ask that it be filed. 

The CHareMAN. You may mark that as an exhibit and it will be 
received into the record. 
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The letter was identified and was marked ‘‘Exhibit H. P. G..No. 33.” 

Mrs. Grey. As to.my connection with the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, I just simply want to say that I am in no way, shape, manner, or 
form, now or at any time, have been connected with them or depend- 
eht upon them for support, nor do I expect to be at any time. 

Mr. Herbert Welsh heard of the things that were going on down 
there and wrote me for information—wrote to Billings; he didh’t 
write to me—for information. As a result of that he sent a draft for 
my bail,for a portion of it. I was already out on bail, but as it was 
on a paid bond Mr. Welsh’s draft was not returned to him till the 
bail was released; and when I was released a portion of the money 
which belonged to the members of the association was loaned to me 
to pay the debts I had incurred while I was there, and in order for 
me to leave town. . 

I would say right here that I am not 60 years old, and that I have 
not been thirty years on one paper. My name has been clean, and I 
_expect to hand it down clean to my son. 

at is all. 

Thereupon the witness was excused. | 

The CuarmMan. Mr. Sniffen, have you anything further you de- 
sire to say? 

' Mr. Snrrren. I see nothing in what Mr. Dalby has brought out 
that changes my testimony at all. The affidavit ‘of Mr. Server 
which he read, to the effect that I had secured authority to get bail 
for Mrs. Grey in the event of an adverse decision of the grand jury, 
and to bring her here, is all news to me. Mrs. Grey has explained 
how certain money, which was not by the action of the association, 
was loaned to her. I have nothing to add. The records will speak 
for themselves. : 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Commissioner, reference has been made to 
telegrams from Murphy to the Department pending the settlement 
of the question between,Murphy and Bair, to the effect that Murph 
offered’ to put sheep instead of cattle on the reservation. I wis 
you would examine the records of your office, and if there are any 
telegrams bearing on that subject file them with the committee. 

Mr. Lever. I will do so. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. Reference has also been made to correspondence 
between the Department and the agent, Reynolds, prior to and in 
connection with Major McLaughlin’s visit. If there is any of that 
correspondence I wish you would file it. 

Mr. Leupp. I think we have all the correspondence there, and I 
will be very glad to file it. 

The CuarrMAN. Do you wish to make any statement this morning, 
Mr. Commissioner? : 

Mr. Leupp. I simply wish to say that I should not probably have 
mentioned these things except for Mrs. Grey’s reference this morning 
again to her newspaper connections. I thought I had better put in 
evidence the letter which Mr. Loeb sént me introducing Mrs. Grey, 
and speaking of her as a correspondent of Collier’s and of the Chicago 
Record-Herald. And as Secretary Garfield the other day filed what- 
ever evidence he had as to her connection with the Checago Record- 
Herald, I should like to file this letter from Collier’s as to her connec- 
tion with that paper. oO 

(The letter was identified and marked “ Exhibit F. E. L. No. 2,” and 
appears in the Appendix. See p. 577.) 
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The CoarrMan .You say you have a copy of this letter of Server's 
to Sniffen of March 12? 

Mr. Da.sy. I have, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where did you get it? 

Mr. Datsy. Mr. Server sent it to me. 

The CHarrMan. Sent you a copy of that letter? 

Mr. Da.sy. Yes, sir. : 

Senator Dixon. He has sent you copies of all the letters and cor- 
respondence that he has had with Mr. Sniffen and Mrs. Grey? 

Mr. Dacpy. He says he has. He has sent me a great many. 

Senator Dixon. That was the agreement between yourself and 
Server? . 

Mr. Dausy. Precisely, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Whatever may be the motive, according to 
your statement, as I understand it, Mr. Sniffen was making a mere 
pretense of being friendly ? 

The CHarrman. No. .Mr. Server, you mean. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Yes; Mr. Server. 

Mr. Daxsy. It was substantially so, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. That is all. 

Thereupon the witness was excused. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. FRANCIS E. WOLCOTT. 


The CaarrMan. Now, Major, you may discuss the horse bill. 

Mr. Wotcott. I was a ranchman on the North Platte River for 
nearly twenty years, and engaged largely in the breeding of horses. 
For the last fourteen years I have been the general agent of the Omaha 
Stock Yards, and my territory extends from the. Missouri west to the 
Pacific, and my duties, among other things, are to encourage as far 
as possible increase production of stock in that territory. ; 

tn 1901 there was a contract let for cavalry horses to be delivered 
at South Omaha. I had been familiar with the classification of horses 
which had been received upon practically the same sort of contracts 
at Fort Meade. I knew the raisers of many of these horses that were 
submitted at South Omaha, particularly N. R. Davis, a large breeder; 
and 90 per cent of the horses submitted under this contract were 
rejected, largely on account of their height, which was only about an 
inch or something like that under the standard. The horses were bid 
for as branded horses. They were judged under the specifications of 
the army cavalry horse, which requires a very toppy, high-bred, 
well-broken horse. And the result was that the contractors were 
made defaulters, and their contract was filled by purchasing horses 
East, which they had to pay for. 

My yards are largely interested in the horse trade. It was not 
pleasant for us to see a contract get away from us in that way and 
it was up to me to see if there was any possibility of rectifying this. 
I knew the horse trade of the West pretty well. I knew the Crow 
. Reservation, where for years I had gone to fish, and I went up there 
and went over the reservation with Major Reynolds, who is the agent, 
to look at the conditions as to horse raising upon that reservation. . 
I found, as my report here sets forth, that for the nutritious quality 
of the grass it is as good perhaps as anywhere in the world. The 
altitude for fine lung power, the underlying lime rock for good bone, 
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the profusion of feed for winter in the alfalfa and small grains. that 

are ,and.can be raised upon the urigated ground—in point of fact 
there is,no limit to it—and from every point of view probably the 
_ conditions for as good a horse-breeding plant as could be established 
in the.world exist there. There is no country but Russia that could 
possibly equal the size and quality of such a ranch. In Germany, 
in , and in France the governments all engage in the breed- 
ing of horses for their finest service; many of their horses cost a great 
deal of money. In France the best horses at their riding schools 
cost.$1,000 or more. At the last Chicago show the Emperor of.Ger- 
many had a string of five or six of his best saddle horses that are used 
for the guards—the Oldenburg coachers—which cost $1,200 or.$1,500 
apiece. 

I came through Kansas City about two weeks ago, and I found the 
lowest bid on an offer for 800, head for the Government ranged from 
$155 to $210 per head. That isa pretty high price for this country, 
but the price is still increasing. There was a time in our western 
country when the horse business was a good business, but the change 
in the street railroads from horse power to electricity limited the 
demand for horses, and it came that horses could not be given away. 

When Lieutenant Weston was the agent of the Crow Indians in 
1896, I was at the Crow Agency, and he offered me 10,000 head of 
Crow, ponies at $1 apiece. They had about 40,000 on the reservation 
then, and they were eating up all the grass with no return, and they 
couldn’t do anything with them. I wrote to the coast and looked 
around elsewhere to see if I could not sell them to some people to can 
or do something with them, and not finding any place where I could 

even get the freight back on the shipment, [ was forced to decline the 
trade. 

Then the horse business changed. It had been so had and the price 
of horses was so low that practically you could not give away western 
horses. Now it is entirely different; they command a good price. 
In any of our markets the product of the Crow mares with good stal- 
lions at two years old would command a remunerative price. 

Well, I went over the range with Major Reynolds, and then I 
.made a report, which was sent to Washington and attracted some 
little attention, and an appropriation of $15,000 was made to be paid 
out of the proceeds of the land which was to be sold under the segre- 
gation of a certain northeast portion of the Crow Reservation; but it 
turned out that the fixed charges on the proceeds of this sale were 
such that $15,000 could not be paid, so it amounted to nothing. 

Senator Dixon. As a matter of fact, that $15,000 item for the pur- 
chase of stallions is in the Crow bill of 1904, and it will be paid within 
ayearortwo. That is in there now. 

Mr. Wo tcotrt. It is in there now. The appropriation was made, 
but they couldn’t get any money. Well, the chief of my yards, Mr. 
Paxton—he died only a year ago—was an old plainsman, and he took 
a great deal of interest in this horse business, and he kept me at it. 
So I made another report, and addressed it to. the President, and I 
came on here and presented it to him in person. I had studied the 
thing and was dead in earnest about it. I saw the possibility of the 
thing primarily-for the Indians, next for the Army, and then next for 
the surplus for our stock yards, because lots of these horses would 
have to be sold as culls; and then the surplus mares, after four or five 
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years’ breeding, would have to be eliminated, and all the mare colts 
would be reserved, and an equal number of the mares would have to 
be sold every year; that would amount to a very large number of 
horses to be sold. 

Senator Dixon. Did you take up the matter with the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs at the suggestion of the President ? 

Mr. Wotcort. Oh, yes. But I may never have a chance to talk 
about this again, and I would like to tell the whole story now. 

The number of horses needed yearly for the American Army is 
from 2,000 to 2,500. You would perhaps be surprised to know what 
it is among the European armies, amounting from 3,000 in England 
to 17,000 or 18,000 in Russia every year—that is, in time of peace. 
To put any European army upon a war footing would require from 
250,000 to 450,000 horses. That would simply be starting the 
thing, without regard to the number needed if the war lasted long. 
In South Africa the English spent about $95,000,000 to furnish horses 
for that campaign. We sold them a good many of our western 
bronchos that brought from $95 to $100 apiece. So the demand 
for army horses is world-wide, and there isn’t any possible limitation 
to it unless you can see some end to war or the way of waging it. 
They have got to have the horses. And that 1s why our Army comes 
in for a pretty low class of horses, because of the foreign demand, and 
then many of the best horses are sold for coachers and saddlers in 
the large cities and summer resorts, so practically the Government 
Army gets nothing but the culls. 

I made up my report and came on and saw the President, and 
brought along some photographs to show the range country and the 
horses that the Indians had, and the President was rather pleased 
with the proposition and gave me a note to Commissioner Leupp, 
who went over my papers and made a report to the President, which 
resulted in the Commissioner having this law formulated which is 
before the committee now. 

Senator Drxon. This bill? 

Mr. Wotcorr. This bill, I mean; this proposed law. Theré are a 
Freat many things that I could say in support of this measure. 

rimarily it is an advantage to the Indians who have been engaged in 
raising cattle that the surrounding ranchmen largely stole from them 
and that they ate up themselves, and they are out of the cattle busi- 
ness. There doesnot seem to be any particular occupation that is so 
good for them as raising horses. They can not eat them; their taste 

oes not run in that way; they could, perhaps. But if they are stolen, 
it is harder to take care of stolen horses than it is to take care of stolen 
cattle. You can not so well alter the brand, and you can not get away 
with them. 

I was at the Crow Reservation once when Mr. Weston, I think, was 
the agent, and they had just found over in a canyon, northwest of the 
Crow Reservation, a herd of 900 I D cattle, the brands of which had 
been changed to C] [> or something of that kind. That is pretty 
wholesale business. That would put almost anybody out of the 
cattle business after a short time. That was the situation. I was 
there when that occurred. 

Senator Drxon. Those cattle were recovered, were they not? 

Mr. Wotcotr. Yes; those cattle were recovered. But it was a 
system of constant stealing and preying upon the Indian herd, and it 
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is so easy to kill cattle and sell the meat that I question whether the 
tribe can ever succeed in the cattle business. _But there is a possi- 
bility in the horse business. Primarily, as a matter of profit, it is the 
best business they can engage in; better than cattle or sheep or even 
hogs. Raising hogs up there is a good and profitable business, but 
they could not mde a hog, so their taste would not run that way. 
They could eat them, and therefore there would not be many left in a 
short time. " 

I am thoroughly satisfied that the building of this horse-breeding 
plant is the best thing that possibly could be done for the Indian; 
it is to their taste; it is a profitable business. There is nothing in it 
for the first four or five years; that is, there are no returns for five 
or six years. That is the reason you can not interest private capital 
in the thing. They do not want to go into a business that does 
not commence to pay anything for five or six or seven years. But 
here it is an occupation for the Indians, and finally it comes out with 
a large profit. 

There are many questions of interest connected with it. General 
range herds produce about 40 per cent of colts; that is a good crop. 
Stallions at stands in country places produce at the very best about 
60 or 65 per cent. | 

Now, there is a new system of breeding in vogue with impreg- 
nators that probably will run the production of colts up to 80 or 90 

er cent which I believe is perfectly practicable. And so the horse 
usiness promises well. It 1s a good business for the Indians, and 
I hope they will have an opportunity to engage in it. 

And so I will close my remarks. | 

Senator Dixon. What is your general plan toward taking these 
.Crow cayuses that are now common on the range and getting cav- 
alry horses out of them? 

Wo corr. To use Morgan stallions. Make selection of the 
mares and get them as near the original mustang blood as you can, 
excluding all pintos, grays, and whites, and have enough stallions 
for all the mares upon the reservation. I would not exclude Indians 
who have their own mares, but make them get rid of the pintos 
and grays, and then charge them a mere nominal price for breeding 
to these good stallions. it would not be long before they would see 
the advantage of that, for those Crows are pretty wise men about 
horses. I saw some horse breaking down there by some of the 
bucks that was as good as any I ever saw, and they know horses, 
and when they see the product of these mares with these stallions 
it won’t take them long to understand where their interest lies. 
They know horses thoroughly well. There is a strain of Arab blood 
in those mares, not so pronounced when you get so far north as 
that, but still a strain of the old Spanish-Arab blood which makes a 
perfect nick with the Morgans. 

Here is an extract from a report by Brig. Gen. William H. Carter, 
United States Army, from Algeciras, Spain, December 30, 1903: 

‘In ing through Spain I availed myself of the opportunity to see some caval 
and horse artillery’ and the Royal Horse Guards. The horses are of the Andalusian 
type, and are typical animals for hard service. The type is often seen degenerated 
into a smaller horse in Mexico and are most serviceable animals. It would be difficult 
to find a more perfect horse than the Andalusian for light cavalry. 

That is the very blood that is in these Crow mares, not perhaps 
so pronounced as in the Mexican mustang, which is par excellence 
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the best of all the native horses for foundation stock, because they 
have introduced no foreign blood there. 

Senator Dixon. Take the Crow Reservation, climatically and physi- 
cally, what are the conditions there for breeding high-grade horses? 

Mr. Wotcorr. Well, I was just telling the committee in regard to 
that. I do not think in the world there is a better place for the 
raising of horses than thé Crow Reservation. There you have the 
altitude, quality of grass, the water, timber in the mountains for 
tthe paddocks; the timber for the buildings is right in the mountains 
to be sawed, and there is cedar for the fences without limit: irri- 
gated land also almost without limit for the winter feed. There is 
everything there that is necessary to make a plant that would be 
profitable. And, as I stated to the committee, there is no other 
country on the face of this earth, except Russia, that can’ match in 
size a ranch of this kind. All these European countries have little 
farms—200, 300, or 500 acres. In Germany they have one with 
2,600 acres, and they think that is exceptionally large. They spend 
$60 or $70 a year on the young horses that they are fitting. In this 
Montana country you could probably raise horses, when’ you have 
large numbers of them, at $12 or $15 a head and handle them. That 
is the comparative difference between the cost of handling in Europe 
and this country. 

Senator Dixon. What is the average price the Government now 
pays for cavalry horses? 

. Wo.tcotr. The last contract, I think, was in Kansas City about 
a month or six weeks ago, and the lowest bid was from $150 to $210 
for the different classes of horses. My own opinion is that they will 
not’ be able to buy a single horse for $150 that can pass the inspec- 
tion. 

Senator Dixon. Well, based on your knowledge of the conditions 
in the West, where you were for so many years, and your knowledge 
of the horse business and’ the conditions on the Crow Agency, and 
knowing the character of the Crow Indians, could’ this horse farm, 
under intelligent management of the Indian Office, be made a profit- 
able thing for the Crow Indians? 

Mr. Wo corr. There is not the slightest doubt about it. The 
only trouble would be to educate the Indians, discipline and restrain 
them, and give them an understanding of the business, with the idea 
of ultimately turning it over to them and letting them manage it. 
But give them good discipline and a good understanding of it before 
that 1s done, and I have no doubt about the result. 

I did some figuring upon this plant, forecasting the outcome of 
this proposed law, and I have no doubt, after the plant has come to its 
full stock of horses, that it will pay, net, $200,000 a year. That 
sounds very large, and I may get a reputation for being a horse crank, 
but it is not so. It can be done. 

Senator Drxon. How many horses could be maintained on 350,000 
acres of this Crow Reservation land? 

Mr. Wotcorr. With the feed for winter and so on, probably a herd 
of 15,000 mares alone could be held there. That is more, really 
than you would breed. It would depend largely, if you furnishec 
geldings to the Army, at what age they would be taken. 

You will find in this book [indicating] a lecture by the present. 
Quartermaster-General upon providing educating places for horses 
and buying them for the Army at the age of 3 years, I think 
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Senator Curtis. Well, they would not use a horse for the cavalry 
before he was 5 years old, would they? | 

Mr. Wo.corr. Yes; 4 and 43 years. But my contention is that 
if a system of that kind is ado ted | by the Army, it would be infinitely 
better if they would take the horses at 2 years old. They can handle 
them just as cheaply as anybody else can, and they haven’t got any 
crank ideas into the horses’ heads; and they would get the horses 
fresh and unbroken. | | 

I have talked with the Quartermaster-General about it, and he 
thought that that age was too young. But my contention is that 
everything off this ranch should go to market at 2 years old. You 
can havé the produce perfectly gentle, and sell them at the end of a 
halter, when ‘two years years old, without trying to break them at all. 
When you come to breaking horses and discip ining them, then you 
have to have a very large force of experienced and expensive men. 
But simply to gentle them and break them to a halter, so that they 
are ready for market, and so on, is an ordinary proposition, and one 
man will handle a great many horses; and they sell well at that age. 
My contention is that it would be the best scheme for the Govern- 
ment to buy their horses at that age. They do not like the idea of 
handling them for two or three years, but their soldiers can be just 
as well engaged in that business as in anything else; it is a good 
occupation for them. __. ' 

Senator Drxon. More profitable than dress parade? 

Mr. Wotcortt. Yes, sir; and it saves money. 

Senator Dixon. Does the Quartermaster. General make a report 
on this Crow horse-breeding farm? 

Mr. Wo tcorrt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. I have the report in my office. 

Mr. Wotcorr. Well, he did. He spoke very highly of it. He is 
in favor of it. 

Senator Drxon. Have you photographs of the country there, of 
the Crow Reservation, that Would probably be included in the 
horse-breeding part of it? 

Mr. Wotcorr. Yes, sir. I got this [indicating a book of photo- 
graphs] up for the President, to show him the country and the class 
of horses they have out there; and, incidentally, I got hold of Plent 
Coos just starting out with his plow to do some plowing; he is stuc 
up on as plow. 

Senator Dixon. Did you see Plenty Coos plowing with a sulky 
plow yourself? 

Mr. Wotcorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. What kind of a farmer does he make? 

Mr. Wotcorr. He has a fine place there, and he is a pretty level- 
headed Indian, that man. 

Senator Drxon. Who took those photographs we are now looking 
at? 

Mr. Wotcorr. A man at the agency; I have forgotten his name. 

Senator Dixon. It wasn’t Curtis? 

Mr. Wortcorr. An Indian boy took those pictures. These are 
just a lot of horses that I found about Plenty Coos’s place; they were 
not selected. 

The CHarrMANn. Now, Senator Dixon, do you know whether those 
Indians are ready with their testimony ? 
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Senator Drxon. I saw them out there this morning; they stated 
that they would be ready at 2 o’clock. 

Senator Curtis. I should like to ask the Major a question or two. 
My understanding of your idea is that you want us to take 350,000 
acres of land for this purpose? 

Mr. Wotcortr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. That would be worth, at least, how much per 
acre 

Mr. Wococorr. It will all be grazing land; none of it irrigable. I 
suppose perhaps $1.25 an acre. : I question whether it would be sold 

or that. , 

Senator Curtis. Take it at $1 an acre. Your idea is togput in 
how much money—for the Indians to put in how much money ? 

Mr. Wotcort. Fencing has got to be done for all the land; barns 
have got to be built. One that would be a unit would accommodate 
stallions for 500 mares; that barn would have box stalls for 15 
stallions; and the second story would be used for grain and hay, and 
everything in good shape in that way. I suppose the barn would 
cost perhaps $3,500. 

Senator Curtis. Well, give a rough estimate of the total amount 
you would think would be required. 

Mr. Wotcorrt. I have never figured that. 

Senator Curtis. Would $100,000 do it? 

Mr. Wotcorr. No. 

Senator Curtis. Five hundred thousand dollars? 

Mr. Wotcott. Well, yes; when you come to $500,000 it would. 
The cost of the fencing depends on what kind of wire you use. The 
best wire for an outside fence is three-corded Sherwood wire; that 
costs a good deal. 

Senator Curtis. Could it be done for less than $200,000? 

Mr. Wotcotr. No; I think not. 

Senator Curtis. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars? 

Mr. Wo cort. Not to get the whole thing done. I think, however, 
for this scheme that you want only about 30,000 or 40,000 acres 
fenced at first, and one stable; that would involve, perhaps; an expen- 
diture of $100,000, or something like that. 

Senator Curtis. Are there enough mares on the reservation of the 
proper stock to commence this business 

r. WoLcort. Yes, sir; without any doubt. 

Senator Curtis. I notice from your pictures that only one or 
two—one out of four—would be of the proper color. 

Mr. Wotcotr. That is very true. But there are a good many 
horses on the Crow Reservation that are all right. If I were pickin 
them I would not allow any bad-color horses, and I would be care 
to exclude anything like drafty horses. 

Senator Curtis. Is it your idea that if the Government would help 
these Indians start this farm there that they would eventually supply 
all the Government cavalry horses and have a lot to sell abroad? 

Mr. Wotcorr. Very soon; yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Then what are you going to do with the good 
cavalry horses produced in Missouri? 

Mr. Wotcott. Well, they will sell them for fancy driving and riding 
horses. The Government only gets cull horses from there. 

Senator Curtis. They have as fine saddle horses in Missouri as you 
will find in the world. 
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Mr. Wotcotr. But the Government does not get them for the 
cavalry service. Those horses are worth anywhere from $300 to 
$1,000 or $1,500. 

Senator Curtis. You can buy a good saddle horse for $200. 

Mr. Wotcort. Not now. 

Senator Curtis. Well, you can do it. Of course, in 1896, you said 
you could not sell them at all. 

Mr. Wotcorttr. That is another thing. 

Senator Curtis. You could not sell horses in 1893, 1894, 1895, or 
1896; they were absolutely worthless. 

Mr. Wotcorr. That is, western horses. 

Senator Curtis. Now, what assurance have we that we won’t have 
another period like that? The automobile is coming into use more 
and more every day. 

Mr. Wotcort. An absolute certainty. There never was a time 
when good cavalry horses that would pass the inspection would not 
bring a good price. 

Senator Curtis. You said that horses that would make good 
cavalry horses sold in 1895 as low as $75, didn’t you? 

Mr. Wo tcotr. No; I never did. No; I do not think they did. 

Senator Curtis. I saw blooded horses all up the cost in Kansas 
sold as low as $75. ; 

Mr. Wotcortt. Blooded horses? 

Senator Curtis. Part-blooded horses; fine cav. horses. 

‘Mr. Wotcorr. Well, I never saw them sold as cheap as that. If 
I had been asked, I would have said from $75 to $100. That is very 
low. But the cause that produced that condition of affairs could 
not possibly occur again. 

Senator CuRTIs. y? 

Mr. Wotcottr. Well, the particular market for all that class of 
western horses was for the street cars, and the demand was enor- 
mous. The change to electricity came, and practically there was no 
further demand for western horses. 

Senator Curtis. Then the people turned to raising cattle and hogs 
and sheep, and the demand for them came back and the price in- 
creased. 

Mr. Wotcort. There was a time after the drop in the horse market 
when really you could go over a western range and just help yourself 
to any horses you wanted and the owner would give you a bill of 
sale for them. . 

- Senator Curtis. The success of this plan depends wholly upon 
the way that ranch and the horses are managed, does it not? 

Mr. Wotcorr. Absolutely. It must be properly managed or else 
it will amount to nothing. 

Senator Curtis. It would be a failure? 

Mr. Wo tcotr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You have not figured on the cost of the men 
that it would be necessary to emplo,, outside of the Indians? 

Mr. Wotcort. Oh, no. 

h Senator Curtis. You would want men that were good judges of 
orses 

Mr. Wotcotr. You would want a veterinarian; they cost about 
$1,800 to $2,000 a year; that is what they get in our yard—inspectors 
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who are good competent men. You could make it attractive for 
them by giving them a house to live in. 

Senator Curtis. Probably get them for $1,200 and their home, 
couldn’t you? : : 

Mr. Wotcotr. No; not as cheap as that. I do not think I would 
be quite as economical as that. | 

Senator Curtis. It would depend a good deal upon whether a 
man wanted to go out there? 

Mr. Wotcott. Yes, sir. It would not be an excessive sal 
that they would want anyway. And then you would have to wor 
your Indians in to do all the detail, except the top part of it, as fast 
as you could. It is an inclination among them all the time to hunt 
the buffalo and play wild west show, and so on. 

Senator Curtis. Is it your idea that the cattle scheme that the 
Government undertook for these same Indians a good many years 
ago failed simply because it was easy to steal the cattle, or was it 
neglect to take care of them? 

r. Wotcotr. No. Largely that. There was an adroit lot of 
thieves up there, and where they got back 900 head, and so on, there 
were lots they never did get back. It was so easy to take them and 
butcher them, and it was hard to identify them. There was lots of 
stealing done that way. Where the, Indians got one animal back 
they probably lost twenty. That is about the size of it. And then 
it was pleasant, no matter what the issue of beef was, to go out and 
kill a nice young steer and have the boys around the tepee‘and divide 
it up among your friends and have a big feed. That was happening 
all the time. So I do not think that until you can give them better 
discipline you can do better than to get them where they can not eat 
up the stock in trade. 

Senator Curtis. They can ride horses to death. 

Mr. Wotcortr. No; not if you give them proper discipline. So far 
as that is concerned, there would be no riding for those horses except 
for the herding. 

Senator Curtis. That is, provided you would sell them when 2 
years old? 

Mr. Wotcotr. Yes; there would be no riding. To make a success 
of it the young horses would have to be sold. It would not be possible 
to have a ranch of that size and break in a corps of horse trainers to 
handle the young stock. You would have to have about two regi- 
ments of men. The Government can better do that, and then send 
the other young stuff to market. 

Senator Curtis. Yes; but you are presuming that the Government 
will do that. The Government hasn't undertaken that. 

Mr. Wotcortt. My own judgment is that they will be glad to jump 
at the chance, if the price of horses continues on the upward turn. 
The present Quartermaster-General is in favor of it. 

Senator Curtis. He is in faver of the Government establishing a 
horse ranch of its own. 

Mr. Wotcotr. No. He is in favor of the Government establish- - 
ing what are called ‘‘ Remount stations,’’ where young horses bought 
in the market are to be taken. He says buy them at 3 and 34 years 
old. My suggestion would be to buy them at 2 years old. That 
would be the only issue between the present quartermaster-general 
and this scheme. They don’t propose to go into the horse-breeding 
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proposition at all. That is the last thing they would undertake. But 
they want a supply of horses, and they want them very badly. Their 
plan to buy 3-year-old colts sounds very well, but it is not feasible, 

or the reason that the best of those colts are at. an age when they are 
to be handled for fancy drivers and fancy riders, and they are beyond 
the price that the Army will pay for them. 

Senator Curtis. The Army won’t buy a horse after it has arrived 
at what age? 

Mr. Wotcorr. Eight; say about 7. They look cross-eyed at a 
horse even at 7. That is the limit in the specifications. 

Senator Curtis. They buy principally bays? 

Mr. Wo corr. Yes, sir. Any color except too light—grays or pintos 
or whites; those colors they won’t have. The balance of them—-sor- 
rels and bays and blacks and duns and browns—they buy all those. 

Senator Curtis. That is all. . 

The CHarrMAN. That is all, Major. 

(Thereupon the witness was excused.) 

Senator Dixon. Right at this time I want to call the attention of 
the committee in particular to the moneys to be distributed to these 
Crow Indians, under the act passed four years ago, from resales of 
ceded portions of that reservation. An item of $240,000 is to be set 
aside for the purchase of cattle; $15,000 from the proceeds of the sales 
of these lands is to be spent in the purchase of stallions; $40,000 is to 
be spent in the purchase of barbed wire and cedar posts. But here - 
is the item of $40,000 already set aside, under the act of Congress of 
four years ago, which would be more than sufficient to fence the horse 
farm. Here is $15,000 already set aside for the purchase of stallions. 
I want to call the attention of the committee to show you that under 
the act of Congress already passed this money would be available by 
the time this horse-breeding farm could be ready for actual operation, 
not counting the $240,000 item specified in the act for the purchase of 
cattle. 

Senator Curtis. Which, at the consent of the Indians, might be 
used for horse-breeding purposes. 

Senator Dixon. And f would further state to the committee that 
besides this $1,150,000, made up of the items which I have just quoted 
and others, my deliberate business judgment is that there will be a 
million dollars additional after filling up all these items, and 
$150,000 that will be derived from the sale of the surplus lands already 
opened to settlement. . 

The CHarRMAN. I understood that Joe Cooper wanted to ask some 
questions of the committee. Do you? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

‘The CHatRMAN. Well, step up here and go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF JOE COOPER—Resumed. 


Mr. Cooper. The feeling among the boys was such that I wanted 
to clear myself. I have been accused of consenting to the selling of 
the reservation in connection when I stated here that I wanted to 
become a citizen under the Dawes Act. And Frank Shively has mis- 
construed my meaning and made the Indians believe, and told the 
Indians, that I had practically consented to give up the reservation. 

Senator CurRTIS. o said that? | 
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Mr. Coorer. Frank Shively. On those grounds I would ask the 
gentlemen kindly to say to the pec le who are here just as to how we 
stand in that respect between the Burke law and the Dawes bill; and 
also explain to them about taxes. In Mr. Dalby’s report there is 
something about taxes, and that is all a vague idea with the Indians 
about taxes. 

The CHarrRMAN. Do they think they have to pay any taxes? 

Mr. Cooper. They have been told that repeatedly. 

The CHAIRMAN. o told them that? . : 

Mr. Cooper. Different ones. It is safe to say that Major Reynolds 
advocates that we pay taxes, and Frank says that the Major has 
letters from Forsyth inquiring as to the property valuation of those 
who come under the Dawes biil. 

Senator Dixon. That is from the county assessor of that county in 
which you people live? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrRMAN. Do they think that there is any difference. in 
regard to taxes under the Burke law or the Dawes bill until they get 
their final patent ? 

Mr. Cooper. They have that idea, that if they come under the 

Dawes bill they would have to pay taxes. 

' The CHarrMan. You want that explained to them this afternoon 
when they come in here? 
r. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. All right, sir. Anything further? 

Mr. Cooper. That would be all. 

Thereupon the witness was excused. 

The CHarrMAN. The committee will adjourn until 1 o’clock. 


(At 12.15 the committee took a recess until 1 p.m.) | 


AFTER RECESS. 


The committee reassembled at 1 o’clock p.m. .- 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Shively, I wish you would tell the delegation 
that Mr. Cooper was here and said that there was some talk amon 
the people as to taxes under the Dawes bill and under the Burke bill. 
Now, tell them that under the Dawes bill that when an Indian took 
his allotment, while he could not sell until he got his final patent in 
fee, yet he became a citizen when he got his trust patent, but under 
the Burke bill he does not become a citizen until he gets his fee 
patent. 

Senator Drxon. Twenty-five years. 

The CHargMaNn. But that under either bill his allotment is not sub- 
ject to taxation until he gets his fee patent and his personal property 
that comes from the Government is not subject to taxation until he 
gets his fee patent, whether it is under the Burke bill or the Dawes 
Bill, it does not make any difference in regard to taxes. He is not 
taxed on his allotment or his Government patent until he gets his 
final patent. 

(The above was interpreted to the delegation by Frank Shively.) 

The CHarrRMAN. Now, tell them in regard to opening the reserva- 
tion, what Joe Cooper said was, as | understood, not that he wanted 
the reservation opened but that he wanted his nights as a citizen. 

(The above was interpreted to the delegation by Frank Shively.) 
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The CoarkMan. Now, have your people studied this bill? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. — 

The CHarnMAN. Are you ready now to talk about it? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. . 

The Caamman. The committee will be glad to hear you. 

Senator Drxon. Have you put your views in writing? 

Mr. Suivety. We have an abstract of it in writing. 

Senator Drxon. You have been in conference now about four 
days studying this bill? 

. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. And this written paper which you now present is 
the result of your deliberations, and contains your suggestions as to 
changes in the bill? 

Mr. SHIVELy. Yes, sir. The delegation desire to present their 
reasons for suggesting these changes. 

The CHarrman. The paper will be read. 

The paper was read, as follows: 


The members of the Crow Indian delegation convened together and looked over 
Senate bill 2963. 

Beginning with section 4, we wish to make the following changes in the section: 

Our reasons for making these changes are that the land in question belongs to us by 
right of inheritance and the title resting within the tribe, therefore making and allow- 
ing our men voice in anything touching the Crow Indian land. Section 4 reads: 
‘‘That upon the completion of said allotments the President of the United States shall 
appoint @ commission consisting of five persons, to inspect and classify, appraise and 
value all of said lands that shall not have been allotted in severalty to said Indians or 
reserved by the Secretary of the Interior. Said commission to be constituted as 
follows: Two of said commissioners shall be persons holding tribal relations with said 
Indians, one representative of the Indian Bureau, and two resident citizens of the 
State of Montana.’’ We demand to change to read as follows: 

‘Three of said commissioners shall be persons of the Crow Indian blood, one repre- 
sentative of the Indian Bureau, and one resident citizen of the State of Montana. 

Reference to section 5 of the same bill, which reads: ‘‘ Within thirty days after their 
appointment said commissioners shall meet at some point within the Crow Indian 

eservation and organize by the election of one of their number as chairman. Said 
commission is hereby empowered to select a clerk, at a salary not to exceed $7 per 
day.”’? We demand the following changes: The reason for asking for these changes 
are that we have among our own members young men who are educated and fully 
competent to do the work as clerks, therefore we wish to make this change. The 
change would read like this: ‘‘That within thirty days after their appointment, said 
commissioners shall meet at some point within the Crow Indian Reservation and 
organize by the election of one of their number as chairman. Said commission is 
hereby empowered to select a clerk, who shall be a Crow Indian and shall be paid at 
a rate not to exceed $7 per day, to be paid by the United States.’’ 

Sxc. -6. That said commissioners shall then proceed to personally inspect and classi 
and appraise by the smallest legal subdivisions of 40 acres of all the remaining lands 
embraced within said reservation. In making such classification and appraisement 
said lands shall be divided into the following classes: First, agricultural lands; second, 
grazing lands; third, mineral lands or mineral land not to be appraised; fourth, tim- 

erland. That said commissioners shall be paid a salary of not to exceed $10 per da 
each while actually employed in the inspection and classification of said lands. Suc 
inspection and classification to be completed within one year from the date of the 
organization of said commission. That said commission shall in their report of lands 
of the fourth class determine as nearly as possible the amount of standing, merchanta- 
ble timber or legal subdivisions thereof, and in so determining the amount of timber 
they shall be empowered to employ such timber cruisers as may be necessary, at not 
to exceed $8 per day while so actually employed. 

We wish to make the following changes to section 6: 

In reference to the classes of land, change, ‘‘ First, irrigable lands; second, agricultural 
land; third, grazing land; fourth, mineral land, the mineral land not to be appraised 
or sold but to remain as common property of the Crow Indians; fifth, timber land. 
That said commissioners shall be paid a salary of not to exceed $10 per day, and the 
Indian members of the commission shall be paid from the funds belonging to the Crow 
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Indians and the other citizen members of the commiasion shall be paid by the United 
States, while actually employed in the work of inspecting and classifiying said lands.”’ 

At line 11 change the word ‘‘fourth”’ to ‘‘fitth,’’ and in reference to line 16 add 
‘the cruisers may be paid at a salary not to exceed $8 per day while so actively 
employed, to be paid by the United States.” . 

On ednesday, the 8th instant, the Crow Indian delegation reconvened in the after- 
noon at 1 o’clock and discussed section 7 to parts of section 9, which they discussed 
very thoroughly, and adjourned at 4.30 o’clock. 

Carl Leider, speaking for the delegation, showed the objections presented by them 
in reference to section 7 of the bill, wherein the State of Montana 1s granted sections 
16 and 36 in any one township, paying $1.25 an acre for same. He states that in the 
previous bill of 1904 there was a clause of the same status and same condition per- 
mitting the governor of Montana to sell these two sections in any one township for 
school pu s, and by experience and the fact showing that the Indians received 
$1.25, the State of Montana sold these sections at, averaging, $12 anacre. This can be 
shown and proven at the land office at Billings, Mont. We therefore want to appear 
protesting against selling our lands for $1.25 an acre, and we would meet the proposi- 
tion halfway by making it $6 an acre, and the proceeds of such sale shall be paid to 
the Crow tribe as a whole. 

Carl Leider, representing the delegation, the delegation speaking for the whole 
tribe, states that they will insist that in case where by reason of allotment to an Indian 
that has already been made under sections 16 and 36 in any one township, the State 
of Montana, in selecting those two sections for school purposes, shall not be permitted 
to go out of that very same township, but shall select lands in lieu thereof in that very 
saine township. 

Section 7, line 8, strike out the word ‘‘any” and insert ‘‘that very same;’’ same 
section, line 15, strike out the words ‘‘one dollar and twenty-five cents” and insert 
the words ‘‘six dollars.’’ 

Section 8. There being no changes requested or desired to be made in reference to 
section 8. ; 

Chief Plenty Coos, speaking for the delegation, shows his objections to section 9 
and he states that the lands of the irrigable class are all allotted to the Indians, dea 
and living, and that the ditches that were built on the Crow Reservation were prac- 
tically paid for by the Crow Indians from funds furnished from the sale of their 
ceded strips. and contends that those ditches were paid for by the tribe, therefore 
those ditches are common property of the whole tribe, and if any white man settling 
under those ditches or any other ditches that are to be built, are to be paid for by the 
Crow tribe, the proceeds and the proportionate cost of those allotments under the 
ditch, that is the white man entering paying for the land in compliance with the 
existing law, whatever has been paid in reference to obtaining water for his home- 
stead or other payments in reference to water right shall revert to the Crow Indian 
tribe, and he also states that any dead Indian lands that shall be sold the buyer 
shall pay for the value of that land only, aside from that shall pay for the water right, 
and such payment shall also revert to the Crow Indian tribe, the water being the 
common property of the Crow Indians, the whole should receive the benefit thereby, 
and these are the changes he wishes to appear on the bill: 

In section 9, page 6, line 5, after the word ‘‘land,’’ insert the words ‘‘ whether 
lands bought from heirs of dead Indians under law;” same section, same page, line 
10, strike out word ‘‘fifteen” and insert the word ‘“‘five;” same line, after the word 
‘“‘installments,”’ insert the words ‘‘and all the unpaid amount shall bear interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annum;” same and following line, strike out the words 
‘‘at_ the local land office, and the register and receiver shall be allowed the usual 
commissions on all moneys paid,’’ and insert in lieu thereof the following: ‘‘to the 
Crow Indians, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. When a white 
man buying dead Indian allotment under an irrigation ditch shall pay the heir for 
the value of land only and shall pay for the water right and the payment for such 
water right shall revert to the Crow tribe. In case where one indian purchases 
dead Indian land from another Crow Indian the water right will go with the title of 
the land, and the Indian purchaser shall be given preference in case where an even 
offer is made for the land.”’ 

Same section, same page, line 19, after the word ‘‘tract,’’ insert the words ‘‘to the 
Crow Indians.”’ 

On page 8 strike out all of lines 4 to 25, inclusive; and on page 9 strike out lines 1 to 
16, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That all live Indians now living along the Yellowstone River that have allotments 
under the Huntley project shall be given water rights, and for such water rights pay- 
ments to be made from funds in the Treasury to the credit of the Crow Indians, and 
that hereafter the Indians holding allotments on said ditch shall be entitled to water 
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rights on same, and that the expense of maintaining and operating said ditch shall be 
paid ir >m the funds of the Crow Indians. 

‘* And also the ditch to be built known as the ‘Two Leggin Ditch,’ and all the Indians 
living under that ditch shall receive water rights under the same conditions as above 


specified. 

‘“‘And further and before any proposed ditches be constructed the consent of the 
whole Crow Indian tribe shall be obtained.”’ 

On page 10 strike out all of lines 6, 7, and in line 8 strike out the words “‘in the edu- 
cation and civilization of said Indians” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
‘‘That one-half of the money shall be paid to the members of the Crow tribe in bulk, 
so that they can purchase their own implements and buy their own stock under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior.”’ 

On page 12, section 14, strike out all of lines 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘‘That all lands remaining unsold at the end of five years shall revert to 
the Crow Indian tribe.”’ 

On page 12, section 15, line 14, strike out the words “‘one dollar and twenty-five cents” 
and ‘insert in lieu thereof the words ‘‘six dollars;’’ and in the same section strike out the 
words ‘‘the sum of one hundred thousand dollars’ and insert the amount that the 
school sections would bring at $6 per acre, as proposed in the above amendment. 

In line 20 strike out the words ‘‘and for the survey and construction of;’’ and in 
line 21 strike out the words ‘‘irrigation systems on said lands.”’ 


The CHarrMan. Now you people desire to make some statement 
in addition to this and in explanation of it, I understand? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF PLENTY COOS—Recalled. 


PLentTy Coos was recalled and made the following statement, 
through Frank Shively, interpreter: 


PLenty Coos. I have been considering the bill. It is a pretty 
big proposition, and I want to consider it very thoroughly and not 
to have our people come to conclusions in after years that I have 
made something that would be to the detriment of the tribe. I have 
been considering the bill the very best I could, and with the knowl- 
edge that I have, and that is the reason I took four or five days to 
present that paper. 

I came here for the express purpose of refusing to give my consent 
to the opening of that reservation. You told me to take the bill 
and think it over and revise it to the best interests of the Indians. 
I have finished that paper, but that does not give the consent of the 
tribe to the opening of that reservation. 

Senator CuRTIS. That is, they still object? 

PLenty Coos. They still object. I wanted to talk to you when I 
came over here from my country, and as I am always the one to take 
the stand and talk I would refuse consent in case I go back home 
and the bill goes through Congress and becomes a law. You under- 
stand my position in this case. It is done over my head. 

The CHarrnMAN. (To Interpreter Shively.) The committee under- 
stands that you do not consent by joining in these proposed changes. 
We understand that notwithstanding you havejoined in those changes 
that you still object to the opening of the reservation, and that that 
objection will appear in the record and be printed. 

PLenty Coos. In case the bill goes through Congress and becomes 
a low, and the reservation is thrown open, before that time comes 
I want to increase the number of acreage in the grazing allotment. 

The CuarRMAN. That is, increase the number of the acrcage in all 
the grazing allotments for each Indian. 
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Prenty Coos. For each Indian; yes, sir. I came here with a dele- 
gation of the Crow Indians to talk over the land matter, and there are 
several things that have been talked aside from the main thing that 
Icame for. The question of this bill was touched upon a little while 
ago. Ifthe young men make the statement that they want to become 
cltizens, they can be; let him become a citizen if it is to his own 
advantage, and let him take his medicine, like the rest of the citizens; 
but the main body of the tribe do not want to become citizens—the 
main body of the people that eat buffalo meat—we are the people 
who do not want to become citizens. We are working and develop- 
ing our allotments, raising grain and chickens, etc. I am working 
right along now in developing my allotment and improving it, put- 
ting in garden truck, and I have not time to think about these side 
matters at all. I am too busy working trying to get along. I make 
a straight line in front of me and follow that in the progress. 

I have finished the statement; I was given permission to revise the 
bill; I have put in my time on it and I have seen you and all the 
members of the committee and seen the President and: Secretary. 
Now it is farming time, and I want to go home and attend to my 
garden and my hay and grain and fields and look after my stock, so 
as to have something for my wife and children to live upon. I am 
working for their interests, and I want to go and see that they have 
something that they can live upon. 

The paper is in the way, I think, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, and I want you gentlemen to give it your very candid consid- 
eration and give us the benefit of all doubts of any kind for the Crow 
Indians. 


That is all. 
STATEMENT OF SEES WITH HIS EARS. 


SEEs WITH HIs Ears (through Interpreter Frank Shively) stated 
as follows: 


SEES WITH HIS Ears. I came to see these members of the com- 
mittee, and now that I have seen them it makes me feel good. Iam 
in the same position as Plenty Coos, our chief, refusing to give my 
consent to that bill. 

That is all. 


STATEMENT OF SCOLDS THE BEAR. 


Sco_ps THE Bear (through Interpreter Frank Shively) stated 
as follows: 

I want it to appear on the record, like my chief, Plenty Coos, and 
Chief Sees with his Ears, that I am of the same opinion, protesting 
against the opening of the reservation. I want it to appear on the 
record that I protest to that bill. We do not want to have the reser- 
vation thrown open in spite of the protest that I have made. The 
Government appointed a white man and placed him on the Crow 
Reservation as the agent for the Crow Indians. I see that that agent 
has been working nig t along with the Indians toward something that 
they might gain. Hereafter if any party comes to the reservation and 
stops the people from their progress, or bothers the people in their 
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efforts to gain their livelihood, I will put it down in writing and send it 
to you that you may prevent its taking place again. 
hat is all. 
Senator Drxon. Who do you refer to there? 
Scotps THE Bear. Mrs. Grey. That is all. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES HILL. 


‘ JAMES Hr (through his interpreter, Frank Shively) stated as 
ollows: 

The Crow Indians have made the effort of becoming civilized, and 
they were baffled; they did not comprehend the white man’s methods 
of doing things, even at the time when they were drawing rations. 
Now the rations have all been cut off, and when that was done, it 
seems that the people made faster progress and understand the value 
of money now better than they did four or five or six years ago. Six 
or seven years ago whe those farming implements were bought for 
the Crow Indians and issued out to them, now those Indians go ahead 
and work and use their plows, and when the season was opened they 
would see the plows standing out on the field or anywhere they would 
leave them, but now I can not see a plow standing out by the road 
or anywhere else, because the Indians buy their own plows now, and 
they take them in and put them away so they can have them for next 
season. Now that goes to show that we have progressed enough to 
know the value of different things. This reservation that is going 
to be thrown open is one of the principal things that we are going to 
use because we have proved that we can support ourselves, and if a 
man can prove that he can support himself, it stands to reason that 
he will work and endeavor to increase his holdings, and we expect 
that, and we expect to increase our stock. We are going to use 
every foot of that land that is to be thrown open, and we do not want 
to sell it at all. Heretofore in all the treaties that the Government 
has made with the Crow Indians, the Crow Indians have always con- 
sented to let the Government have the tract of land after we have 
talked the matter over, and the Indians always said, ‘‘Yes, you can. 
have it,”’ and the Government has taken it. But this time we refuse. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE PEASE. 


GeorceE Pease. I want it to appear on the record that I am with 
the delegation, refusing to give my consent to the opening of the 
reservation. 


STATEMENT OF BIG MEDICINE. 


Bia MEpicine (through Interpreter Shively) stated as follows: 
As Plenty Coos has said, I say, and we all say the same, refusing to 
ive our consent. If it is done it is done in spite of us because you 
ave the power and you have the might, and you took it and you 
used it. That is what I want to say; to state my mind that way 
because you can do it if you want to do it, but we refuse to give our 
consent. We have given our statement there and that is the final 
conclusion. We stand pat. If it is done you do it because you have 
the force. The land is mine and I do not want to sell it. 
That is all. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID STEWART. 


. Davi STEWART (through Interpreter Frank Shively) stated as 
ollows: 

The chiefs have said their say and their views are the sentiment of 
the whole tribe. They refuse and so do I. I refuse to give my 
consent. 


| STATEMENT OF JOE COOPER. 


JoE Cooper stated as follows: ; 

I want to go on the record as saying that I am here to the best 
interests of the whole people by whom I am sent here, and that my 
position, I believe, is well known to the committee. I have reason 
to believe that. I refer particularly to the protest that was sent by 
the Indians, and even if it is taken for granted that this delegation 
is properly sent here, the question of considering as to what we shall 
do with our money in the event that Congress should see fit to take 
our land, the committee will consider for the best interests of the 
Indians that the proceeds shall be considered hereafter by an open 
council at Crow Agency. I wish also to say that I will not betray 
my people. For that reason I have not considered any part nor por- 
tion of this proceedings, although I have helped them to make changes 
because I considered it was Hobson’s choice. On those grounds I 
have helped the boys. 

That is all the statement I wish to make regarding it. 

The CHAIRMAN (to Interpreter Frank Shively). You may say to 
these people that the committee has heard what they said and have 
read what has been put in writing and they will study it very care- 
fully and try to do the best they can in view of all the conditions, 
including the request of the Indians. 

(The above was interpreted to the delegation by Frank Shively.) 

The CuarrMAN. But that the policy of the Government has been 
to open reservations and give each Indian his own individual property, 
and that the probability is that that is what Congress will do now, 
but in doing this the committee will carefully consider all that 
these people have said to them. 

(The above was interpreted to the delegation by Frank Shively.) 

The CHARMAN. Have you talked over the bill in regard to the 
horse-breeding matter? 

Mr. SHIVELY. No; we have not touched on that bill as we have 
been too busy on this land-opening bill. . 

Senator Drxon. They know of the general proposition, do they 
not, Shively? They know about the proposition to set aside 350,000 
acres on which to breed horses? 

(The above was interpreted to the delegation by Frank Shively.) 

Mr. SHIvVELy. The opinion expressed by the Crow delegation was, 
after discussing the Senate bill for the opening of the reservation, 
that they could consider that bill separately from this. 

Senator Dixon. In other words, you mean that they would go 
through it in detail as to the different provisions of the bill. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Drxon. What do they think of the general proposition of 
setting aside 350,000 acres for a big horse farm to raise horses for 
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the Army, to be owned by the Indians, no white man to have any- 
thing to do with it except the age :t? 

(The above was interpreted to the delegation by Frank Shively.) 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes; they have a ceneral knowle ge, but they have 
not studied it very thoroughly like they have the other one, and they 
would want to make a few changes in it. 

Senator Dixon. But as a general proposition, are they favorable, 
in the event the reservation is opened, to set aside this land for the 
horse-breeding proposition or are they against it as a general ‘propo- 
sition—not as to the details of the bill? 

(The above was interpreted to the delegation by Frank Shively.) 

Mr. SHIVELY. Plenty Coos says he considered the bill in a general 
way and: the opinion of the tribe is in favor of it for that purpose, 
retaining some portion of the reservation for the tribe. 

Senator Drxon. I want to ask George Pease one or two questions. 
Mr. Pease, you are only half Indian, I believe; you are half white, 
are you not? 

Mr. Pease. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Your father was the old Indian agent there many 
years ago, was he not? 

Mr. Pease. Yes, sir. 

Sena‘or Dixon. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Pease. Oh, I have a little store there now. I have been 
ranching for the last year or so—about a year. — 

Senator Curtis. How much of a ranch did you have allotted to 

ou? 
y Mr. PeasE. About 1,700 acres. 

Senator Drxon. You have allotted to yourself and family 1,700 
acres of land? 

Mr. PgasE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. How much of that is under irrigation? 

Mr. Pease. About three or four hundred acres—may be more. 

Senator Dixon. Can any more of it be irrigated ? 

Mr. Peasr. No; there is not much water in the creek. 

Senator Dixon. How much hay do you raise on that ranch? 

Mr. Pease. I raise about as high as 800 tons; that is the most I 
ever raised. 

Senator Dixon. How much oats do you raise on it? 

Mr. Pease. I raise a good deal, about five or six hundred sacks a 
year. In the summer it is oats. 

Senator Dixon. That would be about a thousand bushels? 

Mr. Pease. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. A thousand or twelve hundred bushels? 

Mr. Pease. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. How much wheat? 

Mr. PEasE. About the same. 

Senator Dixon. A thousand or twelve hundred bushels of wheat? 

Mr. PEasE. Yes, sir. ; 

Senator Dixon. What is the cash value of the average crop that 
you raise on that ranch? 

Mr. Pease. I have sold hay for $5 a ton. Oats I have sold for— 
I think I got $1.25. 

Senator Dixon. A hundred pounds? 

Mr. PEAsE. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dixon. Then, if you raised 800 tons of hay at $5 a ton, 
that would be $4,000 worth of hay that you produced on that ranch? 
Mr. Pease. Yes, sir. I donot sell all ofit. I sell what I want and 
feed some. 
_ Senator Drxon. I will ask you whether or not the Indians were in- 
strumental in getting Charlie Bair to pasture his sheep over there so 
as to make a market for the hay and stuff that they raised? 

Mr. Peasex. Yes, sir; that is what they wanted him up there for. 
They wanted him up there this winter but he did not come back. 

Senator Drxon. Is it of any advantage to the Indians for Bair to 
have his sheep up there? 

Mr. PEASE. Well, they sell everything they raise, and it gives lots 
of work for them, and everything like that. 7 

Senator Dixon. That is all I care to ask. ) 

The CuargMan. Mr. Cooper desires to make one additional state- 
ment. 

JoE Cooper. I wish once more to go on the record as saying that 
the sentiment of the Crows is bitterly against the horse bill in general. 

The CoarrMaN. Would it not be natural, if they are opposed to 
throwing the reservation open, and if the reservation was going to 
be thrown open, that they would be in favor of a bill which would 
keep two or three hundred thousand acres subject to their rights in 
the general raising of horses? | 

JOE CoopPER. I am speaking with regard to the present pending bill 
which is before the Senate. In that reference I object to this thing. 

Senator Dixon. In the event the reservation is opened you do not 
want any land reserved for the horse-breeding proposition? 

JoE CooPER. Yes, sir; I would take the land, but not in connection 
with horses. It is too complicated. 

Car_ LerweErR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to ask 
if Mr. Cooper is speaking for himself or for the whole tribe? 

JoE Coorer. I am speaking for the tribe. 

Cart Lemer. What tribe? 

JoE Coorer. The Crows. 

Cart Lerper. What part of the Crows? 

JOE Cooper. The district I represent. 

Cary LEmIpER. What district is that? 

JOE CooPEer. Both Lodgegrass and Reno districts. 

Cart LEmeR. Reno has a representative here—David Stewart. 
He is in favor of this horse proposition. We have talked the matter 
of the horse question, I think, over thoroughly among the Indians, 
and we understand that in case this reservation is opened they want 
the horse bill to go in order to retain some part of their reservation, 
but if the land is not thrown open, some parts of the reservation, some 
Indians do not want the horse-breeding bill at all. 

Senator Curtis. They all want it in case the reservation is opened? 

CaRL LEIDER. They all want it in case the reservation is opened. 
That has been my understanding all the while. As to these fellows 
here, one says in case the reservation is opened that they would retain 
a certain part of it for breeding horses. 

JOE Cooper. I believe that these people will bear me out in that, 
and what they have told me is the voice of the whole tribe. 
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Senator Dixon. And you are speaking now for the regularly se- 
lected delegates who have been sent here by the Crow council? 

CaRL LEIDER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dixon. Then when Joe Cooper says that they are bitterly 
opposed to it he is speaking for Cooper and not for the Indians. 

Cart Lemer. He is speaking for a certain part of the Indians liv- 
ing on the reservation. . 

nator Drxon. Cooper was not elected a delegate at your council? | 

CaRL LEwER. He is not a member of our delegation; no, sir. 

Senator Dixon. And the’ consensus of opinion of your regularly 
elected delegates is that in the event the reservation is to be thrown 
open you want the horse reservation reserved from the opening? 

Car LEIDER. Yes, sir. 

FRANK SHIVELY. With a few modifications thrown in, a few changes. 
Of course, we want to present it like we have the other. 

Senator Curtis. Have you presented those alterations that you 
want in this horse bill? 

Mr. SHivEty. Not yet; we have just got through with the other 
matter. 

Senator Curtis. Are you familiar with the horse bill? 

Mr. SHIVELY. No, sir. 

Senator Curtis. You will file those with us on Monday? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. ; 

The CHarrMAN (to Frank Shively). Tell the delegation to bring in 
what they have on the horse bill on Monday at 2 o’clock. Tell the 
delegation also that anything they want to say about the horse bill 
will be regarded by the committee with their opposition to the opening 
of the reservation, just as the other one. 

The above being interpreted— 

PLentTy Coos. Yes. 

JoE Cooper. Mr. Chairman, I have been asked whether I was 
speaking for myself or for the tribe; as to my individual self I was 
asked whether I was representing my own interest or those of the 
Indians. In that event, I would ask Mr. Carl Leider whether he is 
representing the best interests of his people or speaking for himself 
entirely? 

The CHarrMAN. Well, Mr. Leider assumes to be representing the 
tribe here as one of the regularly selected delegates. I apprehend 
that that is the issue between you and him. 

Cart Lemper. How many of the men in your lodge do you claim 
to represent here? 

JOE Cooper. It is close to 100 that I represent. 

Senator Curtis. I understand that that 100 that you say you repre- 
sent are opposed to the opening of the reservation. 

JOE CoopER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And you are opposed to the horse bill? 

JoE CoopER. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Drxon. Even though the reservation was opened ? 

JOE CooPER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. If the reservation is opened, how would yourcrowd 
feel about the horse bill? 

JoE Cooper. They do not want any horses at all. 
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Senator Curtis. Why? 

JOE CoopPER. Because they do not understand it. 

Mr. Suive.y. As I understand Mr. Cooper, he says the Indians do 
not understand horses. 

Senator Curtis. No; he said he did not understand the horse bill. 

Senator Dixon. The Crows are the expert horsemen of the West. 


(At this point the committee adjourned until Monday, April 13, 
- 1908, at 2 o’clock p. m.) 


CoMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1908. 
The committee met pursuant to adjournment. 
Present: Senators Clapp (chairman), Sutherland, Brandegee, Curtis, 
Brown, Dixon, Stone, and Paynter; also, the Crow Indian delegation. 
The CHarRMAN. Has the delegation anything further to submit to 
the committee? 
PLENTY Coos (through Interpreter Shively). I have received this 
telegram [producing telegram]. 
The CuarrMaNn. [he telegram will be received. 
The telegram is,as follows: 
(Telegram.] 
Pryor, Mont., April 12, 1908. 
Pienty Coos, Chief of Crow Indians, Washington, D. C.: 


All Pryor Indians say they did not send Joe Cooper to Washington and don't know 
who did. He is nota Crow. We do not want to throw our land open and don’t want 
him to talk. _ 
Henry RvussE1. 


ihe CHAIRMAN. Is there anything further that you desire to 
submit 

PLENTY Coos (through Interpreter Shively). In reference to Senate 
bill 2087, for the purpose of creating a corporation to be known as 
‘‘The Crow Horse Company,” the Crow delegation, speaking for the 
tribe, wish to make the following amendments and suggestions to 
the same: 

On page 2, line 23, strike out the words ‘‘twenty-five years” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words ‘‘fifty years.’ 

On page 4, line 14, strike out the word ‘‘who” and insert ‘‘s 
member of the tribe shall be ex officio secretary and also a member 
of the tribe shall be treasurer and three other members, holdi 
preferred stock, making five of the board of directors Indians, an 
these five to be selected so as to represent the five districts on the 
Crow Indian Reservation.”’ 
ame page, line 20, strike out the word ‘‘an” and insert the word 
‘five. 

On page 4, lines 20 and 21, strike out ‘‘other two directors” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words ‘‘holders of the common stock.”’ 

On page 5 add, on line 1, after the word ‘‘the,’’ the words ‘‘stock- 
holders antl the.” 

Same page, line 15, strike out the word ‘‘thirty” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word ‘‘fifty.” 
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Same page, line 22, strike out the word ‘“farm”’ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word ‘‘farms.”’ 

Same pase, line 23, strike out the words ‘‘three hundred and fifty 
thousand” and insert in lieu thereof the words ‘‘seven hundred 
thousand acres of unallotted lands.”’ 

On page 6, line 9, add as follows: After the word ‘‘be” insert 
‘* designated by the holders of both common and preferred stock 
and then.” 

On same page, line 13, change “twenty-five” to “‘fifty.” | 

Page 7, after close of section 3, add the following: ‘And .that 
Indian children born after the close of the allotments that are being 
made to the present members of the Crow tribe, shall select and be 
allotted lands out of any lands that are being reserved under this 
seven hundred thousand acres, not to conflict in any way as to the 
management of the horse company.” 

‘And that all unsurveyed land in the Big Horn Mountains shall be 
reserved for the entire benefit of the Crow Indians; also the moun- 
tains known as ‘Pryor Mountains” and Wolf Mountains. 

I want to say that when I go back I have that one idea in m 
head—I never have consented to the opening of the reservation. If 
the bill is to go through in spite of our protest, I want to consider 
allotting all these dead Indians that have selected lands to live upon 
them in some parts and improve them and who died before they were 
allotted. They acted in good faith and complied with the wishes of 
the Department by selecting and living upon those allotments, and 
the Department failed to make good as promised, if he selected the 

ound that the Department allotted and would give him a patent 

or, and he died in the meantime; all those people ought to be allotted 
just like the rest of them from the year when the treaty was made 
with the Indians. 

The CoarkMAN. What you mean is that where an Indian made a 
selection and died before there was any trust patent issued that his 
heirs ought to have an allotment for the one that he selected. 

Pienty Coos. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what you mean? 

PLENTY Coos. Yes, sir. The matter of creating the tribe into one 
corporation for the breeding of horses has been talked over, and I 
understand it, but the tract of land that is designated in that bill is 
not large enough for a big corporation like that, and the tribe wants 
to have the selection of certain tracts of land to be set aside for that 
purpose. The bill says 350,000 acres. Now, they want to increase 
that to 700,000 acres, and the surplus of the reservation being 
1,700,000 acres, but I have not consented; but if it comes, let the 
Government open 1,000,000, or whatever amount is left after setting 
aside two or three things like that, and increase the acreage of the 
corporation to that. The reason why I ask for a large tract of land. 
is that I want to have it appear in the bill that any child born after 
the allotment was made [ can select land in that reservation set aside 
for the horse business. 

And now as to the mountains: Some of those mountains are not 
surveyed yet, and when they are surveyed I want to have them sur- 
veyed for the benefit of the Indians and under their control, and 
endeavor to have it so that the tribe will get the title to those moun- 
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tains, because there is no white man living out there who will receive 
any benefit from those mountains, because the Indians use them to 
hunt on, and there are fish streams there, and it is practically the 
source of their livelihood, the mountain streams up there being in 
places that can be cultivated, and are now being selected by the babies 
that were born between them. I want to have it so that those moun- 
tains will be set aside for the exclusive control of those Indians. 

The CuHarrMAN. I think what he means is for the use of the Indians 
‘instead of the control of the Indians. 

PLENTY Coos. Yes, sir. In reference to the reservation boundary 
I saw the corner stone in one place there, and now, as I understand 
it, it has been moved 1 mile or a mile and a half from the original 
place—toward the reservation. 

Senator Curtis. And you want that boundary resurveyed 

PLENTY Coos. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. And the stone put back where it belongs? 

PLENTY Coos. Where it was, in its original place. 

The CHarRMAN. When you first saw the stone had the land around 
there been surveyed by the Government into sections and quarter 
sections? 

PLENTY Coos. The mountains are not surveyed, but the foothills 


The CHAIRMAN. No; but where you saw this stone before it was 
moved, had the land been surveyed around in the neighborhood of 
that stone at that time? 

PLENTY Coos. I do not know, but I am speaking of the boundary 
lines of the reservation. 

The CHarnrMAN. What I want to know is when you first saw the 
stone on the boundary line, before it was removed, had the reserva- 
tion around that stone been surveyed—had the land around the 
stone been surveyed ? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I can answer that for him. It had been. 

PLENTY Coos. You know me as I am, and you know exactly as I 
stand, and you know that I am working to make my own ving for 
my self-support and my children. I am the head chief of all the 
Crows. I have made statements here, and all my statements have 
been taken down in writing. I told you my idea, my own ideas, 
what I could do for the benefit of the whole Crow tribe. I speak 
for the tribe. What I say I say it freely, and all my remarks are 
left here now. I think I have finished as far as talking it over here 
is concerned, and it is springtime now, and the work season is com- 
ing on, and we have to do our own farming out there for our own sup- 
port, and we want to go home now and attend to our farms. I am 
going back there to attend to my own business, bothering no one else, 
and I am under the control of the Government and will let the Gov- 
‘ernment officials handle my business for me. It will be all right for 
you or anyone in this committee room to come and visit me officially 
or investigate whatever may be investigated, but I do not want any 
outside parties to go there and do the investigating, because it bothers 
the Indians, it retards them in the progress that they are trying to 
make, and it seems to put a stumbling-block in the way. Now, I 
want that understood, and ask not to be bothered by any outside 
parties, but to be controlled and inspected through the Government 
source. 
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That is good. 

Senator Curtis (to Interpreter Shively). Tell him for me that as a — 
member of this committee I am glad that he came down here and 
brought some of his people with him, and that I have listened with a 
good deal of interest to what he has had to say as to how his people 
are getting along up there, and that I hope he will continue the prac- 
tice of encour the younger Indians to take their allotments and 
work them for themselves. [ think it is a splendid thing for him to go 
around and show them as he has done. 

(The above was interpreted.) 

Senator Curtis. Tell him that we do not know what the committee 
will do with these bills, but that I do know the committee will give 
what he has said, as well as what the other members of the delegation 
have said, careful consideration. 

(The above was interpreted. ) 

Senator Curtis. Tell him I know that they want to do what they 
think is for the best interest of the Indians. 

(The above was interpreted.) 

Senator Curtis. Plenty Coos, can you tell us where that corner 
stone was that was removed, whether it was one corner stone of the 
reservation or whether it was one of the inside stones between the 
two corners that you say had been removed? | 

PLENTY Coos. I mean the reservation line. 

Senator Curtis. Which line; the east line? 

Pienty Coos. The south line. 

Senator Drxon. Who was it that he said removed it? 

Senator Curtis. He stated that. when he went out there and saw 
the stone it was in one place, and when he came back the next time he 
saw that the stone had been moved about a mile on the reservation. 

Mrs. Grey. I do not know whether it should be a straight line or 
whether it should be a curved line, but they took the wrong one 
anyway, and there is a difference of about 31,000 acres. 

nator Dixon. What do you know about that, Mr. Reynolds? 

Mr. Rrynotps. I never heard of that. The line was surveyéd by 
the surveyors; it jogs in and out, and if there is a straight line there 
is a stone set every mile. 

Senator Curtis. You can look into that matter, and it can be 
resurveyed if necessary. 


STATEMENT OF BIG MEDICINE. 


Bie Meprioine (through Interpreter Shively). When I shake hands 
with you I mean that I am glad you will do this. Because I shake 
hands with one and the other of you it is not a sign that we give in in 
this proposition. I hope you will all help this delegation in the stand 
we have made and give us all the benefit of everything there is and 
leave the reservation intact for us. I always remember the United 
States Government; they are the ones that put me on my feet. 
With reference to the inspections made on the reservation, it is the 
proper thing for the United States inspector to go out there and visit 
the agent and see the chief. That will be all right, but there are out- 
side parties coming in there and trving to investigate it, and it seems 
that caused trouble among the Indians to a certain extent, and it was 
decided to be to the detriment of the Crows to have any outsiders to 
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come in there and make an investigation. Now, that I know you, it 
' makes me feel very glad. If anything takes place out there on the 
reservation that I do not like I will send a message or a telegram to 
the Government here in order to prevent anyone on the outside com- 
ing’in or trying to come in without permission from the Government. 
I want to put it so that you people will know that we object to it, and 
we won’t have it any more. 


STATEMENT OF SEES WITH HIS EARS. 


Sees Wirs His Ears (through Interpreter Shively). I came here 
to see the members of this committee and I saw them. Now, in my 
own mind, I think it is a very fine class of men got together to do 
whatever they could for the Indians. I consider myself to be one of 
the chiefs of the Crow tribe, and I came here knowing the stand I 
had taken, and I have done my duty, and it makes me feel good. 
You know the stand that they made and heard what they said, and 
I want to leave on the record that I never consented. ow, when 
any white man is appointed as agent for the Crow Indians, when the 
term of appointment is expired and the agent has proved himself to 
be a good agent the Government ought to promote him . 

That is all. 

Mrs. Grey. I would like to say just a word in conclusion and to 


offer these two exhibits. 

The CuarrMAN. The exhibits will be received in evidence. 

The exhibits referred to are marked ‘‘H. P. G. Nos. 1 and 2,” 
and are as follows: 


Strate or Kansas, County of Douglas, ss: 

George W. Hogan, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, says: That he is a member 
of the Crow Indians located within the Crow Indian Reservation, State of Montana. 
That he is a graduate (class of 1904) of the Indian school located at Carlisle, Pa., and 
is now taking a business course at Haskell Indian Institute, Lawrence, Kans. 

This affiant states that he is conversant of conditions within the said Crow Indian 
Reservation, and from his personal knowledge, together with what he has heard from 
reliable sources, he believes a strong tendency exists on the part of United States 
Indian Agent Reynolds, in charge of Crow Agency, to unjustly punish members of 
the said Crow tribe by imprisonment, or otherwise, who criticise what they may 
deem to be wrongdoing on the part of said Agent Reynolds or other persons in charge 
at the said agency, to the end that persons (members of the tribe) who are inclined 
to criticise wrongdoing will be led to feel that such criticism will not be tolerated; 
all of which has the effect of silencing all Crow Indians who might otherwise make 
objection to that which they believe to be wrongdoing in the administration of Gov- 
ernment affairs at the said agency. 

This affiant further states that in about the spring of 1904 he had been employed 
by the United States allotting agent, John K. in, in the said reservation; that 
at one time this affiant refused to sign certain vouchers for labor which he had Ber- 
formed for the said Rankin, believing at the time that the transaction was not alto- 
gether straightforward; but that this affiant did finally sign the said vouchers, after 
which he left the employ of the said Rankin. This affiant further states that two 
days after he had quit the employ of said Rankin he was sent for by said Agent Rey- 
nolds to come to the agency, and that the next day this affiant reached the agency, 
supposing that said agent desired to employ this afliant to do certain tin work which 
this affant understood how to perform; but in this supposition he was mistaken. 
Soon after arriving at the said Crow Agency this affiant was accosted by said Agent 
Reynolds, who said to this affiant in substance: ‘‘What is the matter with you? I 
want you to understand that we can handle you. I will put you in jail for thirty 
days.” The said Agent Reynolds immediately called a policeman and ordered 
said policeman to take this affiant to Mr. Campbell, another officer at said agency, 
and thereupon said Campbell put this affiant in jar at said agency where this affiant 
remained for a period of five days, performing labor during the first four days with 
nine other persons who were also prisoners. 
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This affiant strongly protests that he was unjustly deprived of his liberty, and after 
four days he told the officer in charge of said jail that he would demand an investi 
tion when he was set at liberty. On the fifth day during which this affiant was impris- 
oned he was set at liberty by Agent Reynolds, who told this affiant that if an i 

ing official came to the reservation that this affiant must attend to his own business 
and that he, the said Agent Reynolds, would furnish this affiant with all the barbed 
wire he wanted and aid him in every manner. This affiant understood this to mean a 
recompense for the unjust imprisonment and to influence this affiant to make no com- 
plaint when any inspecting official visited the said Crow Reservation. 

This affiant further states that he was not given a hearing before being imprisoned, 
as aforesaid, by order of said Agent Reynolds, and was not informed at any time why 
he was thus deprived of his liberty; but fully believes it was because this affiant had 
made objections to sign vouchers presented by the said John K. Rankin, hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

This affiant further states that to the best of his knowledge and belief, he has com- 
mitted no offense and that the said imprisonment was altogether unlawful and unjust. 


Grorar W. Hoaan. 


Subecribed and sworn to before me, a notary public in and for Douglas County, 
Kans., this 26th day of December, 1907. - 
[SEAL. ] Gro. A. Banxs, Notary Public. 

(My commission as notary public expires November 27, 1908.) ° 


Re Mrs. Helen Grey: It is a mighty difficult proposition to get 
women (or men) with troubles to the President and it’s liable to make 
one persona non grata to push such things. I’ve put Mrs. Grey off 
till to-morrow until I could communicate with you. I can see that 
if I don’t get her an interview she is going to say I’m disinterested 
and have spoiled her chances of getting next otherwise, and all that, 
and be nasty. . 

Please let me know more about Record-Herald’s interest in her. 
If she has a story, why doesn’t she write it—what is she going to gain 
by seeing the President? It strikes me as bad policy to try to get 
her to Loeb or the President and in a way standing for a game we 
know nothing about. 

She sought to represent herself to me as authorized Record-Herald 
representative at first and started to force me to action. 

Just this minute your message re Mrs. Grey has arrived. It is 
hard at this distance to explain what I want—if you had been in 
Washington a few months you would understand—I think it’s bad 
business to butt in for persons who ‘‘want to see the President.” 
There are hundreds of them—some with just cases and some not— 
but it’s hard to differentiate. Is it well for us to go outside our real 
work to take risk in this case? Let me know more about Mrs. G. 


S. M. C.—6.50 p. 
R 


Mrs. Grey had long talk with Loeb to-day, which was satisfactory 
I think, in starting her quest. Loeb told me afterwards she seemed 
to be well posted and that he was interested in her story. 


S. M. C.—7.46 p. 


Mrs. Grey. I want to say simply that the letters that Mr. Leupp 
has used here are very misleading. I want to show that if he had 
written to Collier’s, to the associate editor, Albert Lee, he would have 
found that the article on the Crow affair that I mentioned to him 
when I was here was ordered by wire by Mr. Albert Lee and paid for 
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by him. As to the Omaha Bee, to which the Secretary sent a tele- 
gram for some reason, he would have found that I was on the staff at 
$50 a week and left it to take up the business for what Mr. Leupp 
calls ‘‘ peddling manuscript.” Ido not know why Mr. Leupp did that. 

In spite of all this, 1 was directed to go ahead and do it; it was to 
‘“‘z0 ahead and do what you are told.” That was all it was. It 
came from the managi editor of the Record-Herald. Then Sumner 
Curtis wired back: “‘ Mrs. Grey had long talk with Loeb to-day, 
which was satisfactory, I think, in starting her quest. Loeb told me 
afterwards she seemed to be well posted and that he was interested 
in her story.” 

That, as I say, was signed by Sumner Curtis, in spite of what Mr. 
Leupp says. ey did not know me. The fact is that they followed 
me around on every single newspaper that they found I was con- 
nected with. It is the most abominable thi ever heard of. I 
was on the Omaha Bee at $50 a week, and left the position to take up 
the work that I was doing, what Mr. Leupp denominates ‘“‘ peddling 
manuscript.” 

That is all I care to say. 


The committee thereupon adjourned. 
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APPENDIX TO HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, UNITED STATES SENATE 


APRIL 1 TO 13, 1908, INCLUSIVE 


ON THE BILLS 
S. 2087, TO INCORPORATE A COMPANY FOR BREEDING 
HORSES ON CROW INDIAN RESERVATION, MONTANA, 
AND FOR PURPOSES, AND S. 2963, FOR THE SURVEY 


AND ALLOTMENT OF INDIAN LANDS NOW EMBRACED 
WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE CROW INDIAN RESERVATION, IN 
THE STATE OF MONTANA, AND THE SALE AND DISPOSAL 
OF ALL SURPLUS LANDS AFTER ALLOTMENT 


Exuisrr Grey No. 1. 


InpIAN Ricuts ASSOCIATION, 
709 PROVIDENT BUILDING, 
Philadelphia, November 16, 1907. 
Hon. Jonn Lp. 
Minneapolis. Minn. 

My Dgar Sm: I shall be greatly indebted if you can make a statement to me as to 
your knowledge of Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey. I am obliged to go into the question of her 
personal character, not because I have not full confidence in it, for I have, but because 
that issue has been raised in connection with the effort of the authorities in the Indian 
Office to have her convicted for alleged violation of law in regard to the Crow Reserva- 
tion scandal. 

I have received strong assurance as to Mrs. Grey’s good character from Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, Denver, Colo. ; 

ery truly, yours, 
HERBERT WELSH. 


Dear Sm: I have known Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey since she was a child and knew 
her family intimately. She is of good family and I have never heard her character 
‘questioned in any respect. Of course I have not heard much about her in the last ten 

re, but from my previous knowledge and my rather intimate earlier acquaintance, 
do not hesitate to say that I believe her incapable of knowingly committing either an 
illegal or immoral act. 
Very truly, yours. Jonn Linn, 
Late Governor Minnesota. 
Hon. Hersert Wess. 
Philadelphia. 


Exnisir Grey No. 2. 


Crow INDIAN RESERVATION, Monr., 


March —, 1908. 
To the Indian Rights’ Association, Philadel pina. 

Dear Sirs: We, the undersigners and members of the Crow tribe of Indians, do 
hereby pray that you, in our behalf, use @ your best endeavor to help us in our present 
plight, unable to withstand what we think to be gross injustice toward us on the part 
of the Government. 

First, to open our reservation without our consent; and second, but none the less 
as to the application of the proceeds from the above-mentioned reservation in ques- 
tion. The details in to the above-mentioned injustice can be best furnished 
you in most part by referring you to most carefully peruse Senator Joseph Dixon’s 
two bills pertaining to our reservation. We confess that we do not understand for 
the most part, but what little we do understand leads us to the belief the real meaning 
has been so obscured by means of carefully planned legal phrases that we Crow Indians 
can not solve no more than we can solve the square of a circle. 

And again we beg to draw your attention to another matter equally important as 
the above. We Crow Indians went into an ement with the Government in 1901 
whereby we were to receive in payment for the land we relinquished $1,150,000, for 
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which we have not knowingly received any benefit, and that the original agreement 
has been so altered that we do not know just how we stand with the Government. 
Therefore we most earnestly ask you to do what you can do to help us. We trust you 
are in such a position as to know more about the brief recital than we do ourselves. 
We are utterly unable to know anything in regard to our affairs with the Government 
here at thisagency. According to Mr. Z. Lewis Dalby’s report on thisreservation, we 
find where he mentioned the fact that Maj. J. E. Edwards received an alleged power 
of attorney from us, through a telegraphic request in March, 1902, which we most em- 
phatically deny that we did as much as have an inkling of. 
Our grievances are many, but state just a few of the most important and ask that you 
do what you can to have an impartial investigation for us. 
Thanking you in advance for our plea, we are, 
Taken by Joseph Carpenter and Not Miz, Lodgegrass district.—_ Walks Over 
Ice, James Blaine, Ben Hillside, Yellow Brow, Shows a Gun, Chester 
Otter Chief, Ben Spotted Horse, Bad Bear, Joseph Martinez, Yellow 
Calf, J. W. Cooper, Comes in The Day, Big Sheep, Jack Covers Up, 
Black Eagle, Pretty Tail, Shows as He Goes, Corner of the Mouth, 
iry Moccasins, Groventre No. 1, Dan Old Bull, Wolf Lays Down, 
Old Horn, Rides White Hip Horse, Walter Jack Rabbit, James Car- 
mter, Arthur Peters, Levi Yellow Mule, Barney One Goose, Grand 
other’s Knife, Bright Wing, Talking Pipe, Leo Bad Horse, Nad Man, 
White Woman, He Says, Bird Far Away, Good Luck, Not Mix, Iron 
Horse, Ed Wolf La Down, Red Fox, Packs Hat, One Goose, Cuts 
Grey Bull Top of Moccasin, Pretty Pan Top, Grey Bull, Bull Weasel, 
Not Lost H , Yellow Crane, Billy Steele, Hunts the Arrow, Flat 
Head Woman, Dominis Old Elk, Stephan Drift Wood, Whinner, 
Sticks, Walking Bird, Bad Heart, Three Four Top, Louis Beaine, 
Walter Jack Rabbit, Walking Bird. ; 
Pryor District—Turn Back, The Crane, Shows His Lance, Paints Himself 
- Plenty, Strikes Himself on the Head, Foolish Man, Red Star, Strikes 
Plenty Medicine, Robert Spotted Arm, Yellow Face, Stanley Pretty 
Coose, Arnold Costo, The Elk, Ghost Bear, Alexander The Crane, 
Hides, Goes Ahead Pretty, Plain Feather, Ella Jackson, Jim Takes 
the Gun of One that Kill, Kights Well Known, Big Nose, J. John Push. 
Reno District.—William Bends, Otto Rules a Horse, Jack Stewart, Thomas 
Gardner, Buffalo Bull, Passes Eve ing, The Calf, The Doors, Stops, 
Charles Yarlott, Leads the Wolf, Black Bird in Front, Henry Shin- 
bone, John Rides Bear, Prescott Fire Bear, Dexter Williams, David 
Stewart, Joe Stewart, Percy Black Hair, Little Nest, Takes the Horse, 
Charges the Strong, Old Bear, Goes Ahead, Bull Tongue, Takes 
Everything, Blanket Bull, Shaving, Onion, Big Man, Bad Belly, 
Other Bull, Ned Old Bear, Morris Schaffer, Everything, Smart 
Iron, Flat Boy, Frank Shane, Albert Anderson, Ralph Saco, Horace 
Long Bear, Other Bull, Ned Old Bear, Thomas Jefferson, Ben Goes 
to the Other Ground, Hoope on the Forehead, Goods, Plays With 
Himself, Deer Nose, Shin Bone, Plenty Wing, Takes the Wrinkle, 
Blanks, Percy Black Hair, Little Nest. 
(Copy.) 
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ExnHiBit Grey No. 8. 


Crow RESERVATION, Monrt., June 8, 1907. 
HeEwLeN Pierce GREy: 


I you to pay attention to the following laws of the United States: 

Sec. 2111, R. 8. Every n who sends any talk, speech, message, or letter to any 
Indian nation, tribe, chief, or individual, with an intent to produce a contravention 
or infraction of any treaty or law of the United States or to disturb the peace and tran- 
quillity of the United States is liable to a penalty of two thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2112, R. S. Every person who carries or delivers any talk, message, speech, or 
letter, intended to produce a contravention or infraction of any treaty or law of the 
United States, or to disturb the peace or tranquillity of the United States, knowing the 
contents thereof, to or from any Indian nation, tribe, chief, or individual, from or to 
any person or persons whatever, residing within the United States, or from or to 
any subject, citizen, or agent of any foreign power or state; is liable toa penalty of one 
thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2113, R. 8. Every person who carries on a correspondence, by letter or otherwise, 
with any foreign nation or power, with an intent to induce such foreign nation or power 
to excite any Indian nation, tribe, chief, or individual to war against the United 
States, or to the violation of any existing treaty, or who alienates, or attempts to 
alienate, the confidence of any Indian or Indians from the Government of the United 
States is liable to a penalty of one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2147, R. S. The Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and the Indian agents and 
Bu nts, shall have authority to remove from the Indian country all persons found 
therein contrary to law; and the Preisdent is authorized to direct the military force 
ta be employed in such removal. 

Sec. 2148, R. 8S. If any person who has been removed from the Indian country 
shall thereafter at any time return or be found within the Indian country, he shall be 
liable to a penalty of one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2149, R. 8. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs is authorized and required, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, to remove from any tribal reservation 
any person being therein without authority of law, or whose presence within the 
limits of the reservation may, in the judgment of the Commissioner, be detrimental to 
the peace and welfare of the Indians; and may employ for the purpose such force as 
may be necessary to enable the agent to effect the removal of such person. 

In the exercise of my authority and the performance of my duty as United States 
Indian inspector, I arrested you yesterday for attempting to incite Indians to a breach 
of the peace. I have now conducted you to the boun ary of the Crow Reservation, 
and in the exercise of my authority and the performance of my duty as United States 
Indian inspector I now forbid you to return to the Crow Reservation. You are now 
released from arrest. 

Z. Lewis DALBy, 
United States Indian Inspector. 


Exnisit Grey No. 4. 


Crow Inp1aAn Reservation. MONT., 
March —, 1908. 
To the INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia. 

Dear Sirs: We, the undersigners and member of the Crow tribe of Indians, do 
hereby pray that you in our behalf use your best endeavor to help us in our present 
plight, unable to withstand what we think to be gross injustice toward us on the part 
of the Government, first, to open our reservation without our consent, and second, 
but none the less, as to the application of the proceeds from the above-mentioned res- 
ervation in question. The detail in regards to the above mention injustice can be 
best furnish you in most part by referring you to most carefully peruse Senator Jos. 
Dixon two bills pertaining to our reservation. We confess that we do not under- 
stand for the most part, but what little we do understand leads us to the belief the 
real meaning has been so obscured by mean of careful planned legal phases for which 
we Crow Indian can not solve. no more than we are to solve the square of a circle. 
And again we beg to draw your attention to another matter equally important as the 
above. We Crow Indian went into an agreement with the Government in 1901 
whereby we were to receive in payment for the land we relinquished for $1,150,000, 
for which we have not knowingly received any benefit, and that the vriginal agree- 
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ment have been so altered so that we do not know just how we stand with the Govern- 
ment. Therefore, we most. earnestly ask you to do what you can do to help us. We 
trust you are in such a position as to know more about the brief recital than we do 
ourself. We are utterly unable to know anything in s to our affair with the 
Government here at this agency. According to Mr. Z. Lewis Dalby report on this 
reservation, we find where he mention the fact that Maj. J. E. Edwardes received alleged 
a power of att’y from us though a telegraphic request in March, 1902, for which we 
moet emphatically deny what we did not as much as had an inkling of. Our griev- 
ances are many, but state just a few of the most important and ask that you do what 
you can to have an impartial investigation for. Thanking you in advance for our 
piea, 
We are, 

Walks Over Ice, James Blaine, Walter Jack Rabbit, Ben Hillside, James 
Carpenter, Arthur Peters, Levi Yellow Mule, Barney One Goose, 
Joseph Martinez, J. W. Coo Leo Bad Horse, Big Sheep, White 
Woman, Jack Covers Up, He Says, Bird Far Away, Shows As He 
Goes, Corner of the Mouth, Hairy Moccasins, Grovenbie No. 1, Dan 
Old Bull, Wolf Lays Down, Cuts Grey Bull, Top of Moccasin Pretty 
on Top, Old Horn, Rides White Hip Horse, Yellow Brow, Shows a 
Gun, Chester Otter Chief, Ben Spotted Horse, Bad Bear, Bright Wing, 
Comes in the Day, Black Eagle, Pretty Tail, Not Mix, Iron Horse, 
Red Fox, Packs Hat, One Goose, Domminis Old Elk, Stephan Drift 
Wood, Whinner, Grey Bull, Grand Mother’s Knife, Yellow Tail, 
Talking Pipe, Bad Man, Good Luck, Ed Wolfe Lays Down, Sticks, 
Bull Quarrel, Walking Bird, Flat Head Head, Bad Heart, Yellow 
Crane, Three For Top, Billy Steele, Louis Blaine, Hunts the Arrow, 
Yellow Crane, Bad Heart, Wallie Jack Rabbit, Flat Head Women, 
Walking Bird. 

Pryor district: Turns Back, The Elk, The Crane, Ghost Bear, Shows His 
Lance, Alexander the Crane, Paints Himself Plenty, Hides, Strikes 
Himself on Head, Goes Ahead Pretty, Foolish Man, Plain Feather, 
Red Star, Ella Jackson, Strikes Plenty Medicine, Jim Takes the Gun 
of One that Kills, Robert Spotted Arm, Fights Well Known, Yellow 
Face, Big Nose, Stanley Pretty Coose, J. Jonn Push, Arnold Coalet, 

Reno district (their x marks): William Bends, Otto Rules a Horse, Jack 
Stewart, Thomas Gardner, Charles Yarlott, Morris Schaffer, Henry 
Shinbone, John Rides Bear, Prescott Fire Bear, Frank Shane, Dexter 
Williams, Albert Anderson, David Stewart, Ralph Saco, Joe Stewart, 
Horace Long Bear, Percy Black Hair, Other Bull, Little Nest, Ned 
Old Bear, Passes Everything, The Calf, The Doves, Stops, Buffalo 
Bull, Leads the Wolf, Black Bird in Front, Does Everything, Smart 
Iron, Flat Boy, Takes the Horse, Thomas Jefferson, Charges the Strong, 
Bear Goes to the Other Ground, Old Bear, Hoops on the Forehead, 
Goes Ahead, Goods, Bull Tongue, Play With Himself, Talks Every- 
thing, Deer Nose, Blanket Bull, Shin Bone, Shaving, Plenty wing, 
Onion, Takes the Wrinkle, Big Man, Blanks, Bad Belly, Percy Blac 
Hair, Other Bull, Little Nest, Ned Old Bear. 


Exnisirt Grey No. § 


Cuicaco, BURLINGTON AND Quincy Rarway Company, 


, October 17, 1906. 
Mr. C. F. Roperrson, Mayor of Worland, Worland, Wyo. 


Dear Sir: I take pleasure in introducing to you Mrs. H. P. Grey, who is going to 
the Big Horn country for the purpose of writing some articles descriptive of that sec- 
tion. Any | assistance you can extend to her will be very much appreciated by the 
unde . 

ours, truly, J. E. BuckincHam. 


(Mrs. Grey: Many other letters of introduction were stolen when I was arrested by 
Mr. Dalby the first time, he sending Upshaw to go through my trunk.) 
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Exuisrr Grey No. 6. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unrrep States INDIAN SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., September $0, 1905. 
Mrs. THomas KeEnt, Greycliff, Mont. 


Mapam: I herewith inclose you check No. 2289 on Yellowstone National Bank, 
Billings, Mont., by H. C. Lobdell, for $14. This amount was the proceeds of a horse 
sold in Big Horn district several months ago bearing your brand. diy acknowledge 
the receipt of this check. 

Yours, respectfully, S. G. Reynovps. 
United States Indian Agent 


| Exuisit D, Grey No. 7. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unirep States INDIAN SERVKE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., August 14, 1906. 
Don Harpy, 
Parkman, Wyo. 

Dear Sir: The letter you wrote the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
has been sent tome. I don’t know exactly what you wish or what idea you wish to 
convey. There has never been any stepe taken on the part of this office to dispose 
of the lands your son is heir to. I don’t think they can be sold while he is a minor 
without your consent. 

There will be nq objections whatever to your occupying the lands that belonged 
to your deceased wife so long as you attend strictly to your own business and are in 
no way detrimental to the interests of the reservation. I have so notified the Depart- 
ment. 

Ve tfully, 
eee S. G. Reynoips, Indian Agent. 


Mr. Reynolds told Hardy he could put him off whenever he liked. 


Exuisir Grey No. 8. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unitep States Inpian SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., May 25, 1907. 
Mrs. HELEN P. Grey 
Lodge Grass, Mont. 


Dear Mapam: I inclose herewith a copy of the advertisement of inherited Indian 
lands, in accordance with your request. 

In this connection I wish to reiterate what I have said to you, that it is my desire 
and intention in carrying out my instructions from the Secretary of the Interior to 
afford you every opportunity to present evidence in support of the charges you have 
made. To this end J have granted your request for permission to visit ge Grass 
for the purpose of necessary consultation with the Indians, at the same time impress- 
ing upon you the unwisdom of any congregation of them unnecessarily or in large 
numbers and trusting to you to prevent this as far as possible. I trust you will have 


your witnesses ready as soon as ible. Please communicate with me as soon as 
you are ready to bring forward evidence. 
Very truly, yours, Z. Lewis DA.sy, 
Indian Inspector, 


Exuipit Grey No. 9. 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, County of Philadel phia, ss: 

Matthew K. Sniffen, being duly sworn according to law, says that he is a resident 
of the city of Philadelphia, State of Pennsylvania, and is now, and has been for sev- 
eral years past secre of the Indian Rights Association, and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of said association; that he, with four other members of the execu- 
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tive committee of the said association was present at a hearing had on October 30, 1907, 
before the Secretary of the Interior, Hon. James Rudolph Garfield, at Washington, 
D. C., in which the matter concerning the conduct of affairs on the Crow Indian 
Reservation, Mont., was considered, and afurther investigation of affairs at that agency 
was urged by the said committee of the Indian Rights Association; that during this 
hearing the said James Rudolph Garfield, Secretary of the Interior, in speaking of 
Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey (who has been investigating, on her own account, affairs at the 
Créw Indian Agency, Mont.), referred to the said Helen Pierce Grey as an adventureas. 


Matruew K. Sxrirren. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 6th day of December, A. D. 1907. 
(SEAL. ] Epw. Ramsey, Notary Public. 
Commission expires February 26, 1909. 


Exuipir Grey No. 10. 


THE BIntinas ENQUIRER, 
Billings, Mont., December 5, 1907. 
Mrs. Heten Pierce Grey, Helena, Mont. 
My Dear Mrs. Grey: George Pease, who is going to your trial, called by the 
ts) ition, said he would rather give $500 than appear against you He is rapidly 
ing to pieces, almost persuaded to come out for the truth. Your lawyers can do 
much with him knowing this fact. That is all I can write. 
Yours, truly, 
THeo. L. Stanton. 


eet this off: Think he has been on a big booze and is nearing collapse and is easily 
picked. 
T.L.S. 


(Mrs. Grey: This paper ran a series of letters on the reservation by me till it was 
bought. I have the file.) 


ExuHisBitT Grey No. 11. 


SHERIDAN, Wyo., November 26, 1907. 
Mr. Herbert WELSH, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: I have received your favor requesting me to make a statement as to my 
knowledge of Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey. 

In reply wish to say that I have not known Mrs. Grey for a great while. I first 
became acquainted with her here at the Sheridan Inn, and afterwards met her at the 
land convention held in Denver last spring, and on that occasion traveled with her in 
the same car from Denver to Sheridan. During this trip she told me something of her 
work and plans, and my familiarity with the conditions prevailing on the reservation 
made her subject one of more than ordinary interest to me. 

During the acquaintance that I enjoyed with Mrs. Grey I can say frankly that I 
never saw the least thing in her deportment as a lady to criticise, and from what she 
told me of her work I remember feeling convinced at the time that she was genuinely 
in earnest in her efforts to better the condition of the Crow Indians. 

This town is closely tributary to the Indian reservation, and the administration of 
that reservation is a matter quite frequently discussed by the people in this community. 
All the information that I have concerning conditions there has led me to believe that 
there have undoubtedly been irregularities in the administration of the Indian reser- 
vation. As you undoubtedly understand, any effort made to correct abuses, especially 
on the part of those not safely intrenched, would be met by a most stubborn resistance 
on the part of thore enjoying the benefits accruing from such irre ities. 

- As TJ understand it, Mrs. Grey took up this fight single handed and alone, and it 
looked at one time, as near as I can judge, as though she were to be successful in 
securing a thorough investigation on the part of the Government. I have since 
learned. however. that the investigation was turned into the merest farce, which 
resulted in her enemies being able to have Mrs. Grey removed from the reservation, 
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charged with all kinds of misconduct. Without knowing very much about the 
merits of the case one way or another, except what I have from hearsay, I give it to 
you as my opinion that Mrs. Grey’s efforts have been made honestly in behalf of the 

dian as against men who were enjoying privileges on the reservation for which 
they were not paying. It is also my opinion that in order to get rid of Mrs. Grey 
these men have chosen, among other ways, to attack her good name. 

To sum up, the acquaintance I have made with Mrs. Grey leads me to believe that 
she isalady. The reputation that the men have who were fighting her would incline 
me to the belief that they would not hesitate to employ any means that would enable 
them to get quit of her on the reservation and stop an investigation on the part of the 
Government. 

I regret very much thatI can not give you more definite facts, but am compelled, 
on the other hand, to simply express the opinion of a citizen living in close proximity 
to the reservation. 

Yours, very truly, J. B. Kenprick. 


Exarsir Grey, No. 12, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFick COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, April 24, 1907. 
Mrs. Heten Pierce Grey, 
192 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Til. 


My Dear Mapam: Secretary Garfield turned over to me your note to him of April 
20, and asked me to write you whatever I considered best under the circumstances. 

I do not know what you refer to as the reaction of the Indians’ charges upon them- 
selves in the ‘‘customary manner.’’ The only reaction of which I have any knowledge 
is in the case of an Indian who makes false statements; and my practice with him is to 
always make him feel the unwisdom of that line of conduct as sharply as I try to make 
the white man appreciate the consequences of the same course on his part. 

As to your visiting the religious dances, I have no objection to your doing so, and 
will inclose a note for you if you consider that that is necessary. Of course, no one in 
Washington—I, or the Secretary, or even the President—would give you any permit 
to go upon g reservation to make trouble. We expect you to conform to the usual rules 
in such matters, which your own sense of courtesy and good conduct would naturally 
prompt you to follow. 

I do feel constrained, in connection with all that has passed here, to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that I have given you every facility for digging down to the bottom of all 
the records in the possession of the Indian Office—not, as I explained to you at the 
outset, for newspaper purposes, but for the purpose of discovering, and helping us to 
discover, whether there is anything wrong in the administration of affairs at the Crow 
Agency. I assumed at the outeet that you understood the limitations in that regard, 
as no one here would have given you the opportunities that were afforded you on any 
other consideration. The investigation will be undertaken as promptly as the gentle- 
man chosen by the Secretary can get away and begin it. In pursuance of my particu- 
lar wish, the Secretary’s choice is made of a man over whom I have no control, with 
whom I have never had more than an hour’s conversation possibly in my life, and 
whom I did not know even by sight until the latter part of week. Wherever a 
matter af this kind has come up and the accuser has shown, as you showed at the outset 
of our interview with me, that he feels the slightest doubt of the fairness of the Indian 
Office, it has always been my wish that whoever makes the investigation should be 
some one so completely out of my “ sphere of influence” that he will judge my share of 
the administration quite as impartially as he does that of any of my subordinates. 


Sincerely, yours, F. E. Levpr 
ry ° Pd 


Commisstoner. 


EXHIBIT GREY No. 13. 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
| Washington, D. C., May 7, 1907. 
Dear Mapvam: I have by reference your letter to the President relative to the 
investigation of the Crow Indian Reservation. I have not postponed the sale for the 
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reason that it is very much better to let it proceed because thereafter we can more 
readily determine the regularity of the proceedings. No harm can come should it be 
shown that there was anything improper in this sale, as I, as Secretary of the Interior, 
have power to disapprove on any ground. - 

Mr. Dalby starts West very shortly and I trust that you will not make use of any of 


the materia you have for the purpose of an article until this investigation has been 
completed. 
Very truly, yours, ” James Rupoupu GARFIELD, 
Secretary 


Mrs. HELEN GREy, 
192 Dearborn avenue, Chicago, [it. 


Exuisit Grey No. 14. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unrrep Srates Inpian SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., October 29, 1906. 
Mr. Joan Frost, Grey Cliff, Mont. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of a communication from the Department in which they 
inclose a petition that you made to them fora patent to your land. They have referred 
the matter to me for an explanation and what you wish in the matter. 

There was a law recently passed that allows an Indian, upon statement made by 
their agent and certain notices ed in a conspicuous place subject to the inspection 
of the public in general setting forth that the Indian is a competent person, to manage 
his own affairs without the aid or assistance from anybody, and such a petition goes 
to the Department at Washington. They will grant the Indian a title in fee simple 
to his land, and after receiving same it is no longer under any restriction regarding the 
handling and disposing of same. 

Mr. Miller is under the impression that you are asking for a trust deed, which is the 
same as all the Indians are receiving from time to time as fast as the allotment sched- 
ules are checked up and arranged in Washington.. Will you please inform me just 
what you wish in the matter. 

This land was allotted by act of 1882—Dans patent due. 


Very respectfully, 
S. G. REYNOLDS, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Fxuisit Grey No. 15. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OrFicE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, April 24, 1907. 
To whom it may concern: 


The bearer, Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey, has asked permission to visit the Crow Reser- 
vation in Montana, for the purpose of attending some ceremonial] dances of the Indiana. 
and it is my wish that she be accorded by the authorities of the reservation every 


roper courtesy in the premises. 
pm F. E. Lsupr, Commiastoner. 


Exnisrt Grey No. 16. 


Bituinas, Mont., December 18, 1907. 
C. L. MILKEN, Eeq, 
Greycliff, Mont. 
Deak Sir: Herewith find $5. Maybe later I can send you $5 more. Wishing 
you a merry Christmas, I remain, 


Yours, trul 
% Tuomas Ross. 


This map shows the demonstration of why more homesteaders 
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Exuisrr Grey No. 18. 


Cuicaco Recorp-HERatp, November 18, 1907. 
Mr. HERBERT WALSH, 
Indian Righis’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: I understand you are seeking information regarding the character and 
standing of Mrs. Helen Grey, now in controversy with the Government authorities at 
Helena, Mont. I have known Mrs. Grey as a newspaper and magazine writer for some 
years, and to my knowledge she has borne a reputation unshadowed by an untoward 
word. She impressed me always as upright and earnest, with an ethical interest in 
the work she undertook beyond the mere livelihood in it. 

When she became interested in Indian affairs she told me her story, and my superior 
was interested to the point of having her represent us. The ‘‘story”’ as it developed 
did not warrant our publication. 

I am writing this in-a personal way to give my testimony to the character and stand- 
ing of a worthy woman. 

Sincerely, H. L. Retwrrcu, Night Editor. 


Exuisir Grey No. 19. 


CuicaGo Dairy JocuRNAL, November 18, 1907. 
Mr. HERBERT WALSH, 
Corresponding Secretary Indian Rights’ Association, 
709 Provident Building, Philadelpma, Pa. 

My Dear Sin: I am very glad to say that the personal character of Mrs. Helen Pierce 
Grey, as far as I have known her, is of the highest order. Mrs. Grey has done a 
deal of work for the Journal at different times and has always commanded our fullest 
confidence.. She has been engaged in newspaper work for a number of years, and I 
have yet to learn of the slightest reflection upon her personal character. Her associates 
in Chi , including many prominent Catholics, were beyond criticism. : 

The efforts of the authorities in lending themselves to have her convicted for alleged 
violation of law in regard to the Crow Reservation scandal are quite new to me, and if 
you have the time I would Le glad to learn more of the facts. ’ 

Yours, very truly, 
Martin J. Hutcnens, Managing Editor. 


Exnisit Grey No. 20. 
PARKMAN, WYO., 
November 26, 1907. 
Mr. HERBERT WELSH, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: On account of my absence from home yours of the 13th was but recently 
received. My acquaintance with Mrs. Helen Grey has not been broad enough for 
me to make a character study out of it, and any statements I have heard detrimental 
to her character are yet unproved and consequently not charged against her. As 
far as my own acquaintance and observation serves me,I can state that I have not 
detected in any word or act anything that I could construe as unladylike. 


Yours, very truly, ELD 
. L. Dana. 


Exuisit Grey No. 21. 


THE Wor.p To-Day, 
Chicago, November 18, 1907. 
Mr. Herbert WELSH, e 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Srr: Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey has done considerable work for me on the 
World To Day. I don’t know her except in that capacity. I have, however, learned 
something of her life and should be perfectly ready to vouch for her high moral char- 
acter I know nothing about her relations with the Crow Reservation. 

Yours, very truly, 
SHAILER MATHEWS. 
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ExnHisBit Grey No. 22. 


Davis, KELtoac & SEVERANCE, 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL Bank BvILDING, 
St. Paul, Minn., November 18, 1907. 
Mr. Hersert WE1sh, 
709 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sir: I am very much surprised at your letter of the 16th instant concerning 
Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey. 

I have not seen much of anything of her for a number of years, but have been 
acquainted with her all of my life, and it is the first time I have ever heard her per- 
senal character questioned in any way. I have always esteemed her as a very clever, 
interesting, and high-minded woman. 

I shall be very glad if you will write me again and tell me what it is she is accused of. 

Yours, truly, 
C. A. SEVERANCE. 


& 


Exuisit GREY No. 23, 


\ CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 
Denver, Colo., November 21, 1907. 
Mr. HersBerT Wetan, 
709 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Str: Referring to your request of the 16th instant for a statement concerning 
Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey, will say that I have known Mrs. Grey for several years; that 
I became acquainted with her through my wife, who knew her as a girl. I have 
always found Mrs. Grey to be above reproach in every y phace of her life that I have 
observed and have noted especially that she was interested in the cause of the oppressed 
and downtrodden. Owing to her sense of duty, she has sometimes placed herself in 
positions where she might be criticised in her effort to help those who might be gen- 
erally considered outcasts. . 

Mrs. Grey called at my house in Denver shortly before she was arrested on account 
of this Indian trouble and told me very fully of her work and of the outrageous frauds 
which she had learned had been perpetrated upon the Indians. She was intensely 
in earnest and was imbued thoroughly with the idea that it was her duty to expose 
these frauds, even though it meant personal loss and even imprisonment for her. 

I tried to dissuade her from attempting so great a task, but she was firm in her 
purpose and returned to the Indian agency, where she was arrested. 

the Indian De ent is now attempting to befog the issue by questioning her 
personal character, I feel confident that not only is there no ground for sv doing but 
that it is a cheap subterfuge and trick upon the part of some of the officers and agents 
interested in the fraud and graft perpetrated upon the Indians and now used in an 
attempt to prevent a thorough and impartial investigation, which should be made. 
The true question is not as to whether the person charging these corrupt practices and 
frauds is a person of good character, but do these frauds and corrupt practices against 
the Indians exist in the service. 

It seems to me that the attempt of the Department to evade the true issue by 
ing at a simply collateral matter is not only a confession of guilt but a confession of 
knowledge of guilt upon the part of the Government. 

Yours, very truly, JouN A. Rusu. 


Exuisit Grey No. 24. 


HanGine WoMAn RAnagE, 
Sheridan, Wyo., November 26, 1907. 
Mr. Hersert Werse, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: I have received your favor requesting me to make a statement as to my 
knowledge of Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey. 

In reply wish to say that I have not known Mrs. Grey for a great while. I first 
became acquainted with her here at the Sheridan Inn, and afterwards met her at the 
land convention held in Denver last spring, and on that occasion traveled with her 
in the same car from Denver to Sheridan. During this trip she told me something 
of her work and plans, and my familiarity with the conditions prevailing on the reserva- 
tion made her eubject one of more than ordinary interest to me. 
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During the acquaintance that I enjoyed with Mrs. Grey I can say frankly that I 
never saw the least thing in her deportment as a lady to criticise, and from what she 
told me of her work I remember feeling convinced at the time that she was genuinely 
in earnest in her efforts to better the conditions of the Crow Indians. 

This town is closely tributary to the Indian reservation, and the administration 
of that reservation is a matter quite frequently discussed by the people in this commu- 
nity. All the information that I have concerning conditions there has led me to 
believe that there have undoubtedly been irregularities in the administration of the 
Indian reservation. As you undoubtedly understand, any effort made to correct 
abuses, especially on the part of those not safely intrenched would be met by a most 
stubborn resistance on the part of those enjoying the benefits accruing from such 
irregularities. 

As I understand it, Mrs. Grey took up this fight single handed and alone, and it 
looked at one time, as near as I can judge, as though she were to be successful in secur- 
ing a thorough investigation on the part of the Government. I have since learned, 
however, that the investigation was turned into the merest farce, which resulted in 
her enemies being able to have Mrs. Grey removed from the reservation charged with 
all kinds of misconduct. Without knowing very much about the merits of the case 
one way or the other except what I have from hearsay, I give it to you as my opinion 
that Mrs. Grey’s efforts have been made honestly in behalf of the Indians as against 
men who were enjoying privileges on the reservation for which they were not paying. 
It is also my opinion that in order to get rid of Mrs. Grey these men have chosen, 
among other ways, to attack her good name. 

To sum up, the little acquaintance I have made with Mrs. Grey leads me to believe 
that she isa lady. The reputation that the men have who were fighting her would 
incline me to the belief that they would not hesitate to employ any means that would 
enable them to get quit of her on the reservation and stop an investigation on the part 
of the Government. 

I regret very much that I can not give you more definite facts, but am compelled, 
on the other hand, to simply express the opinion of a citizen living in close proximity 
to the reservation. 

Yours, very truly, J.B. Kenpricx. 


Tri-State Lanp Company, 
Scotisbluff, Nebr., December 7, 1907. 
Mr. HerBert WELsz, 


Secretary Indian Rights’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Deak Sir: Please pardon this tardy reply to your favor of November 16, as, in the 
confusion of moving my office from Omaha here, it was overlooked. 

Replying to your inquiry, I have known Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey for the past three 
years, and of her people for a much longer time, in fact, her father, years ago, was chief 
engineer of a large enterprise of which my grandfather, Mr. David Leavitt, was pres- 
ident. Mrs. Grey’s son worked for two seasons in the engineering force of my company 
here, and during this time I had opportunity to become acquainted better with her. 
As toher personal character, I believe it to be straightforward and correct in all particu- 
lars, and of her integrity I have not theslightest doubt. Sheis much interested in her 
journalistic work, impetuous in disposition, and apt to be overzealous in her mode 
of attacking abuses, real or imaginary, that she discovers in her work. I should add 
that I have not had the opportunity which Judge Lindsey has had to become inti- 
mately acquainted with her character, but believe my impressions as stated above 
are correct, and shall be pleased to learn from you the outcome of the present ordeal 
through which Mrs. Grey is passing. 

Very truly, yours, Heywarp G. Leavirr. 


Exuisir Grey No. 25. 
(Telegram.) 


Crow Acency, Mont., February 11, 1908. 
J. W. Cooper: Yes; holding council to-day and to-night. 
Dave Stewart. 


89910—S. Doc. 445, 60-1——-35 
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Exuisit Grey No. 27. 
[Telegram.) 
Crow AceEency, Mont., February 12, 1908. 
TaLxmna Prez, Lodgegrass, Mont.: 
Council to-day. Have Knows His Coose, Packs The Hat, Bear Claw, Bright Wing, 


and Dont Mix. Come at once. 
JOSEPH MARTINEZ. 


Exuipir Grey No. 28. 


Britunes, Mont., November 7, 1907. 


We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, do most solemnly swear that 
we were both present at the convocation of the Crow Indian Lodge at Lodgegrass, 
Mont., convened for the purpose of meeting with Z. Lewis Dalby, Government i Or; 
that at this meeting Z. Lewis Dalby used the followi e after Joe W. Cooper 
had said that he did not know how many of Heinrich’s cattle had been on Soap 
Creek during 1906: ‘“You are a liar, God damn you.” Thereupon the said Joe W. 
Cooper replied: “I took you for a gentleman, sir.’”’ And the said Z. Lewis Dalby 
replied: ‘‘God damn you, don’t you lie to me. Get out of this tent.’’ The said 
Cooper then arose, left the tent, and the rest of the Indians followed him. 

J. W. Cooper. 
FRED GEISDORFF. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of November, A. D. 1907. 


{SEAL.] L. R. ABBOTT, 
Notary Public in and for Yellowstone County, Mont. 


(Commission expires May 21, 1909.) ° 


Exnisit Grey No. 29. 


I, the undersigned, a member of the Crow Indian tribe, do solemnly swear that the 
following | age was used at Lodgegrass at a hearin of the Indians with Inspector 
Z. Lewis Dalby. When Joe Cooper told Z. Lewis Dalby that he could not say how 
many of Heinrich’s cattle had been on his place, the said Z. Lewis Dalby at once 
replied: ‘‘God damn you, you are lying to me.’’ -The said Cooper then replied: 
“Mr. Dalby, I took you for a gentleman. I don’t believe I can talk to you.’’ The 
said Z. Lewis Dalby at once replied: ‘‘God damn you, get out of this tent.” 

Cooper at once started out and the rest of the Indians followed him. The said 
Z. Lewis Dalby then cried out: ‘‘What, what does this mean, boys? Let us have 
an understanding before anything gocs further.’’ ; 

The Indians then came back and listened to what he had to say, but never gave 
him their confidence again. They had no faith in him after. 

The said Z. Lewis Dalby also said to the Indians in his conversation with them: 
‘This investigation will go on whether you talk to me or not.”’ 

JoserH M. MARTINEZ. 


Subacribed and sworn to before me, a notary public in and for Yellowstone County, 
Mont., on this 3d day of December, 1907. 
[SEAL.] RIXon, 


W.'P. 
Notary Public wn and for Yellowstone County, Mont. 
(My commission expires 1909.) 


Exuisir Grey No. 30. . 
OcroBER, 8, 1907. 
Mrs. HELEN Grey, 
Post-Office Box 543, Helena, Mont. 

My Dear Mrs. Grey: Your letter, care of Doctor James. is just received this 
minute, since the doctor brought it over in person, as he brought me yesterday a letter 
from your attorneys, addressed in his care, and which I promptly answered. I cer- 
tainly never received any letter, or heard of any letter, in which you asked me to go 
your bail. One letter came here while I was lecturing in the middle West in August, 
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and I am told it was forwarded to me; but much of my mail missed me, and some of it 
was reforwarded and some not. I was on the jump constantly, speaking every day, 
and my mail in other res; ects has been sadly demoralized. It was my first experience 
of this kind, and we have not got on to the right system apparently, so that with the 
exception of that letter your letter tu-uay is tue first word I have had. I heard after 
I returned that you were in some trouble in Montana, but I did not know how serious 
it was or where you were. , 

I answered your attorneys and told them to show you my letter. I told them that 
you had been in newspaper work here, where I had met you, as I met many men and 
women engaged in that business; but that I had known you very well personally, 
and always found you upright and honorable in every way, but disposed to be very 
independent, and, so far as I ever knew, fearless in your newspaper work in going 
after what you thought was evil that ought to be attacked; and for your conduct in 
this respect here. where I am familiar with the facta, I always had the highest opinion 
of you, for I like courage wherever shown. You may rest assured that any 
word I can say in your behalf I shall gladly say it, but you know the strength of my 
statement is necessarily limited by my acquaintance with you here in Denver, and 
that convinced me and all who knew you of your integrity and upright life. My 
friend, Senator John Rush, at whose house I met you once where you had called 
* socially, spoke to me of you in the kindest way, and I understood that his acquaint-. 

ance with you was of long standing. Perhaps he would also write a letter in your 
behalf, and he is situated different from myself, since he is a man of large means and 
much property, I am told, and could certainly sign a bond. I have absolutely no 
property of any kind, except my interest in my home, which is in such shape that I 
can not justify on a bond. The laws require certain real property, as I understand 
it, and I have not such property to permit any justification. I have always refused 
to sign notes and obligations for my very best friends, not that I meant any offense, 
but 1t has been contrary to my principles for the past few years; but in the case of a 
bond I do not feel legal YY competent to sign it. In any event, I am inclined to think 
that your attorneys, bh & Nolan, would have no difficulty in getting you a bond, 
and you certainly must have some friends who have real estate who could justify a 
bond of this kind. Surely the fact that you have visited my house, visited my mother 
and been entertained there, should be sufficient evidence that my knowledge of you 
and your life has been nothing but the best character, as is the case with all those 
here in Denver who know you, so far as I ever heard. I always found that the news- 
papers who employed you seemed to have a high regard for you, and your standing 
in this respect, it would seem to me, would enable your attorneys to get so small a 
bond in Helena, where I also understand the party who goes on a bond must justify 
to owning real estate; at least that is the law here, since a nonresident in our courts 
here in the county building, and especially a man without real estate, could not qual- 
ify on a bond. sincerely hope that when your attorneys receive my letter and 
when you receive this letter that they will be able to get a bond for you. They cer- 
tainly would run no risks in signing your bond. You have ‘been in the newspaper 
work ever since you left Denver, and are so well known among newspaper people, 
your future, your standing, and everything ought to convince anyone who is able to 
qualify on a bond that they run no risk whatever in rendering such a service to a 
woman in trouble. 

Of course a man in a public position like myself and without real estate and of really 
no financial worth is in a very embarrassing position, more than that of the average 
citizen. If I were the ordinary business man, not in a public office, and of some finan- 
cial wealth, I should not hesitate to sign your bond, and I should think my word in 
this respect would be of some assistance to your attorneys, but this seems about all I can 
do, and that I cheerfully do. 

Of course, I know absolutely nothing of your difficulties, but your work here s0 con- 
vinced me of your sincerity and your desire to be of service in the world that I cer- 
tainly believe you will come out triumphantly, and whatever misdoings that may be 
charged against you will be found either not to have been doneat all, or, if technicall 
in violation of the law, certainly without any intention to do any wrong or evil, and 
sincerely hope that your troubles will soon be over. 

Sincerely, yours, Ben B. LinpDsEY. 


ExulsBit GrEy, No. 31. 


LopceeGrass, Mont., April $, 1908. 
My Dear HELEN Grey: I got you letter some time , but I could not answer 
right away, because I can not mail it in the post-office. Reynolds has give an order 
to the Indians not to write to you, so I come to Lodgegrass to answer your letter, and 
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I can mail it myself on train. We send 160 signatures to Mr. Sniffen about three 
weeks ago. I suppose he got it by this time. Joe Cooper is on road to Washington, 
D.C. He start it two days ago. You must look out for him. 

I can’t go now; they watch me close, it’s a fact: not because I am afraid to go. 
But if you called for me I will go. But now it’s no away that I can get out. You 
must tried to get the Congressional investigation into our affairs, for we do earnestly 
want. In the case if you allow to call for some of us you called for Spotted Rabbit, 
Holds the Enemy, Packs the Hat, Joe Martinez, and I. Do not forget these names I 
give. Do not get discouraged; you got just cause, and C. I. L. depended on you. 

Now, hereafter when you write to me you must not use well-known hotel envelopes, 
and you must tried change you handwriting, because all masters here knows your 
writing. C. I. L. are strong as ever. You must let me know how things going over 
there. Tried get me Dalby report if you can. 

Hope you success in your work. 

God will bless you and protect you. 

Sincerely, Horace Lone Bear. 


Exuisir Grey No. 82, 


Crow AGENcY, Mont., March 12, 1908. 
Mr. M. K. Snirren, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Mr. SniFFEN: Yours of recent date to hand, and I was more than glad to 
hear from you; it is like a gleam of sunshine to hear from you, for I am practically in 
coventry here. [I also received the newspaper clippings, for which accept my thanks. 
Iread them with great interest and chrefully, and I think you and Mrs. Grey buth have 
put up a good front; without going into details you have covered the ground pretty 
thoroughly, and I suppose by this time you will know what action your committee 
will take. If not asking too much and intruding on your valuable time, I would very 
much like to know what you are going to do and how you are progressi . 

Everything is very quiet here as far as I can see and hear, but, as I said, I am in cov- 
entry and treated with a very cold smile, and nothing is allowed toget to me that can 
be avoided, so you can see my position and imagine the delightful time I am having. 

The delegation have not started for Washington yet, but as near as I can find out 
they will start some time next week. 

I have not seen any of our Lodgegrass friends lately, 80 consequently do not know 
what they are doing or what they know. I suppose, though, they are, like myself, 
keeping quiet. 

Give my kind r to Mrs. Grey, and thank her for me for the card she sent 
me, and tell her I would like very much to hear from her. Tell her for me that I 
think the way things look now that she will have another small boy about my size to 
take care of. 

With best wishes and kindest regards to you both, and hoping to hear from you 
soon, I am, 

Very truly, yours, F. E. Serven. 


Exuisrr Grey No. 33. 


Extract from a sermon preached in Billings, Mont., July 21, 1907, by Rev. B. Z. 
McCollough, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church. 
Theme: On the present-day injustices, with local applications. 
Text: Eccl. 3:16.—And, moreover, I saw under the sun in the place of judgment 
that wickedness was there, and in the place of righteousness that iniquity was there. 
* * + * * * * 


But now we have a still newer, fresher, broader illustration of modern-day injustice 
in our community. It is a case that has its direct and also indirect bearing upon the 
Indian wards on the Crow Reservation, as well as ita direct relation to the lives of 
free-born American citizens, who are entitled to the pursuit of liberty and happiness, 
whenever they choose to seek it, but they are denied that privilege. As such it 
demands our attention. 

In ita direct application, it has to do with the treatment afforded to Mrs. Helen 
Pierce Grey, who at the present hour is confined in the county jail in this city. Mrs. 
Grey is a newspaper writer and journalist of some reputation in the East and West. 
Made a widow some fourteen years ago, she has been forced to make not only her own 
way, but also to provide for the living and education of her boy. To do this, she has 
found her sphere in journalism. Last fall she came west to Montana. * * * 
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Had Mrs. Grey kept her ears and mouth shut as she went from place to place on Crow 
Reservation—but that was impossible for her to do. As a consequence she got into 
trouble. For she heard mutterings against the white man and especially complaints 
against the present management of the reservation. Her feelings of pt were stirred 
her sympathies went out to the ones who were wards, she championed their cause, and 
volunteered to go to Washington, D. C., to interview the head of the nation. 

On this duty she was sent. Arriving in Washington she made the great mistake 
(periectly natural, however), of going direct to the President instead of the Secretary 
of the Interior or to the Indian Commissioner. She obtained her audience with the 
President and received the assurance from him that he would gladly aid in the work 
by sending some one to look into any chargethat might be made. Mrs. Grey then 
returned to the West. About the last of May the promise of the Government was ful- 
filled in the person of one Dalby by name, who was sent as inspector of the Crow Reser- 
vation. Thoroughly inexperienced in the work (for it was his first attempt) he has 
proven his unfitness for such a responsible position. For he is a man of violent tem- 
per—one who has never learned that he who ruleth his spirit is better than he who 
takethacity. By reason of this failing he lost the confidence of the Indians from the 
very beginning of his investigations and thus was completely handicapped all the wa 
through. In the meeting of the Indians at Lodge-grass in order to confer with him an 
to state their grievances he lost control of himself, called the Indian testifyin a liar, 
cursed him {o his face, and then ordered him out of the tent. The rest of the Indians 
then said that if he went all would go. A vote of the Indians present (about 200 in 
number) was taken. They all denied ever having heard Cooper lie, and all affirmed 
their confidence in him as a truthful man. An Indian turned to the inspector and 
asked him, ‘‘Do you believe in God?” ‘‘Yes.’”’ ‘‘Then why do you take his name in 
vain, for we have been taught differently?’’ Another said to him, “‘ You said that you 
had been sent out here by the Great Father, and yet you start in at once and insult us 
by calling one of our number a liar. We have no confidence in you, and you might as 
well go back where you camefrom. Wedon’t want totalk to you.’’ Sogreat was their 
detestation of the man that one of the chiefs rose and mocked him before the Indian 
gathering by imitating his actions in his rage. 

Thus did the inspector alienate the friendship of the Indians from the very first. 
He thus lost a frien ahip that he can never regain—even though he has made affirma- 
tion to the contrary. For the Indian is an entirely different man than the white man. 
He does not easily forgive an injury, much less does he soon forget an insult. Though 
Dalby has prided himself on getting all the information that is desired, nevertheless 
he has failed to obtain the Indians’ confidence, and has only obtained the testimony 
through threats of sending them to the guardhouse unless the wish is granted and the 
information is forthcoming. 

But to return to the story of the party most directly interested. Last Monday 
morning Mrs. Grey started from Parkman, Wyo., for New York City via Billings, for 
the avowed purpose of writing up her experiences. She obtained all the informa 
tion that she desired for her magazine and intended to publish a full account of every 
thing in the magazines and newspapers of the country. When she reached this city 
she was arrested by the local chief of police in response to a telegram from the agency 
ordering him thus to do. The charge that was made against her was that of having 
returne.! to the agency after having been ordered to leave it. As this alleged offense 
is said to have occurred last March, it is passing strange that the authorities should 
wait until July 15 to make the arrest. Generally as soon as a crime is committed 
so soon do the officers endeavor to catch the offender. But for some strange reason 
this was not done then. Now the action in this regard looks as though it was only an 
afterthought that presented itself when everything else was exhausted. Released 
on a $300 cash bond (which sum was quickly raised from outside sources and which 
surprised her enemies) she was almost immediately rearrested on the charge of obtain- 
ing money from the Indians. For she had obtained her expenses from them for her 
trip to Washington, D. C., which was a perfectly natural thing todo. Now her bond 
was set at $2,000, but when her attorney sarcastically asked about decreasing it some- 
what, it was placed at $1,500 more above the former bond—i.e., $1,800. Because 
she could not find friends who could or would go her security for this amount, she 
was placed in the county jail, where she is confined in a cell at this very hour. There 
she has not been allowed the ordinary courtesies extended to other female prisoners. 
Though the local officers desired to treat her as they do other female prisoners, viz (for 
they give them a room upstairs in the private part of the jail), yet the orders came to 
them to place her in a cell and keep herthere. I can see no justice, no righteousness, 
no humanity in that. For she is not going to try to get away, byany means. She 
could not skip the country even if shes rola try todo so. She is too well known and 
too plainly marked for any such thing to result, even though she should even think 
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of making the attempt. Therefore she is entitled to as good treatment as any other 
female prisoner. 

But there is a reason for all things, and here there is no exception. Unreasonable 
though is the treatment afforded to her, yet one can see that if there are some people 
who want to keep her from talking, especially in Montana and city of Billings, that 
they have found very good means by which to attain theirend. Forshe is in prison, 
and her mouth is shut. She can eay nothing nor can she give anything that is worth 
while for publication. Thus may her enemies rejoice in her humiliation and down- 
fall. Besides this, there is also a chance for breaking her spirit by confining her in 
jail for a long time without bail. Though her preliminary trial comes off next Tues- 
day afternoon, yet unless some unforeseen thing happens she will be bound over to 
the Federal court, which does not convene in Helena until October. The power of 
the local judge is almost absolute in this regard. Therefore, can you not see that if 
she is bound over to the Federal court and can not get bail in the meantime that she 
will have to languish in jail for ten or fifteen weeks? Don’t you think that such treat- 
ment would break almost any woman’s proud will? Don’t you think that that would 
lead almost anyone to put a quietus upon their words and their actions? It has done 
it in many cases heretofore, but, of course, in others it has failed. Therefore, there 
is a good chance here of such results being obtained. And perhaps that is part of the 
play now. At least it looks very much like it to some of us. * * * ey made 
the affirmations, it is true, but at the same time they do not deem it advisable to give 
the woman who brought these charges free rein at the present time. 

To say the least, it shows a vindictive spirit that should know no place in this life. 
Take for granted that she has broken the law, which I can not prove or disprove at the 
present time, though I doubt exceedingly that she has, then why, I ask, did they not 
prosecute her long ago before her offense was seven months old. That does not look 

ood at all. Granted that she is guilty and has merited punishment, then why place 

er bail at sucha price? For it is hi her than the bail ordinarily demanded of bolder 
and much more desperate criminals for ter infractions of the law. Gamblers and 
thugs can get out on $750 bail. But a lone woman is dangerous, and she must have 
abundant security, even twice as much as such desperadoes. 

I’ll admit that she is dangerous, and that if she was free it might hurt some of the 
citizens of Billings and community in the estimation of their fellow-men, as it already 
has done. It might reveal something concerning where some of the expense—money 
for stone mansions, brick fronts, politics, automobiles, etc.—comes from. And that 
forsooth, would be terrible. But if such is the case it ought to be uncovered and 
punishment settled in its rightful place, no difference whose head should fall. 


Exnisir Grey No. 34. 
Secretary Lozs, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 
Arrived Wednesday. Arrested by agent and confined at agency. Have done 
nothing improper. Answer immediately. 
HELEN PreRcE GREY. 


Exurpir Grey No. 35. 


HELENA, Mont., January 28, 1908. 
Mr. Pickett, 
Foreman of the Federal Grand Jury. 


My Dear Sir: The names of the Crow Indians who came here as representatives 
of the Crow tribe, to whom I referred this afternoon as desiring to make statements 
before the grand jury are: Wet, Hides, Strikes Himself on the Head, Arnold Costo, and 
John Frost. Arnold Costo is an educated full-blood Crow Indian, who speaks good 
English and is a capable and reliable interpreter, who has come at the request of 
Plenty (Coos and his people to see that their words are interpreted correctly. 

Thomas Doyle, whose wife is a Crow Indian, who is the father of five children, is 
likewise here. Heis sent by the Crow Indian lodge of Lodgegrass, to represent them 
in this investigation, as no Indian can escape the rigid quarantine. 

All of the above witnesses may be found at the Cosmopolitan Hotel and are ready 
at any time to be called by you. 

Very truly, yours, M. K. SNIFFEN, 


(Mrs. Grey: This as I remember is not a word for word copy, a8 I rewrote the letter 
on account of leaving out the name Wet, while words may be changed, it is essentially 
the letter, which may be obtained from the Helena papers.) 
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Exuisit Grey No. 36. 
- Apri 24, 1907. 
Mra. HELEN Pierce Grey, 
192 Dearborn avenue, Chicago, Til. 


My Degar Mapa: Secretary Garfield turned over to me your note to him of April 
20, and asked me to write you whatever I considered best under the circumstances. 

I do not know what you refer to as the reaction of the Indians’ charges upon them- 
selves in the ‘‘ customary manner.’’ The only reaction of which I have any knowl- 
edge is in the case of an Indian who makes false statements, and my practice with him 
is to always make him feel the unwisdom of that line of conduct ass ly as I try to 
make the white man appreciate the consequences of the same course on his part. 

As to your visiting the religious dancés, I have no objection to your doing so, and 
will inclose a note for you if you consider that that is necessary. Of course, no one in 
Washington—I, or the Secretary, or even the President—would give you any permit 
to go upon a reservation to make trouble. We expect you to conform to the usual rules 
in such matters, which your own sense of courtesy and good conduct would naturally 
prompt you to follow. — 

I do feel constrained, in connection with all that has passed here, to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that I have given you every facility for digging down to the bottom 
of all the records in the possession of the Indian Offce—not, as I explained to you at 
the outset, for newspaper purposes, but for the purpose of discovering, and helping us to 
discover, whether there is anything wrong in the administration of affairs at the Crow 
Agency. I assumed at the outset that you understood the limitations in that regard, 
as no one here would have given you the opportunities that were afforded you on 
any other consideration. The investigation will be undertaken as promptly as the 
gentleman chosen by the Secretary can get away to begin it. In pursuance of m 
particular wish, the Secretary’s choice is made of a man over whom I have no control, 
with whom I have never had more than an hour’s conversation possibly in my life, 
and whom I did not know even by sight until the latter part of last week. Wherever 
a matter of this kind has come up and the accuser has shown, as you showed at the 
outset of your interview with me, that he feels the slightest doubt of the fairness of the 
Indian Office, it has always been my wish that whoever makes the investigation should 
be some one so completely out of my “‘sphere of influence” that he will judge m share 
of the administration quite as impartial y as he does that of any of my su dinates 

Sincerely, yours, 
F. E. Leupp, Commissioner. 


Exuisir Grey No. 37. 
United States of America, plaintiff, v. Helen Pierce Grey, defendant. 


Transcript of testimony taken at preliminary examination held before Hon. F. L. Mann, 
. United States commissioner. 


GEORGE PEASE, being first duly sworn on oath, upon examination by J. Miller 
Smith, esq., assistant United States district attorney for the district of Montana, 
testified as follows: 

Q. What is your full name?—A. George Pease. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. At Lodgegrass. 

Q. On the Crow Reservation?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you a ward of the Government of the United States in charge of Major 
Reynolds, the Indian agent, and under his superintendency?—A. Yes, sir. 

6. How long have you lived on the reservation?—A. Well, I have been on that 
reservation since 1880 or 1882, somewhere along there. 

Q. Are you a member of the Crow tribe?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the defendant in this case, Helen Pierce Grey?—A. 
I have seen her: yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been acquainted with her?—A. It must be—well, I seen her 
last winter some time, in February maybe, or somewhere around there, the first time 

seen her. 

Q. Along about February?—A. Yes, sir; somewhere around there. 

Q. Did you have any business dealings with her?—A. Well, the first time I seen her, 
to talk to her, was sup at my ranch. Shecomeup there. That isa little over 20 miles 
from the store at ge Grass. 

Q. On the Crow Reservation?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have any business dealings with her after that?—-A. Well, she spoke 
about different things when she come up there to me. There were five or six of the 
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Indians come up there, too. Joe Cooper was there, and she talked about several things 
with the Indians. 

Q. What was this talk with the Indians?—A. She come up there and she said there 
was a lot of money that was due to the Crows that was sent out here to the agent and 
they hadn‘t got 1t. She spoke about sugar-beet business and said that they were 
going to take the Indians’ land away from them and put it out in sugar beets, and the 

ndians could only have 20 acres apiece, and they were going to make them raise 
sugar beets whether they wanted to or not, and make them work their children and 
men and all work whether they wanted to or not. That was one of the things she 
talked about, and then she spoke about some money that was due to the Crows, some- 
where, I think, about $150,000. Well, two or three different batches of money she 
talked about was sent here to be issued out to the Indians and the agent didn’t think 
‘it ought to be. She claimed she was going to get that money paid and a whole lot of 
other things she was going to look into; and about citizenship, she wanted us all to 
become citizens. She wanted us to sign some papers that night to that effect. 

Q. What else did she speak about, if an thing —A. I don’t remember. She was 
there pretty late talking to the Indians; I don’t remember half what she said, nor 
nearly half of it. . 

Q. She was to represent you and the other Indians, was she? 


By Mr. GRoves: 

I object to that as leading. 

Q. What part was she to take in the recovery of the money from the Government or 
the Indian agent?—A. She said she was going to make the agent pay the money, and 
if he didn’t have it. she said, she could have him sent to the pen, and she thought she 
could get the money by going to Washington. 

Q. Was she hired or engaged by the other Indians and youreelf to represent you?—A. 
That was the first time she wasthere. She wanted some money, I understood, although 
she didn’t ask me outright for the money. . 

_Q. Did you have any later conversation or understanding with her in regard to the 
recovery of this money?—A. She gave us to understand that she could get the money 
if we would do as she wanted us to. 


By Mr. Groves: 

Now if the court please I move to strike out that answer, for the reason that the 
answer ‘‘She gave us to understand that she could get the-money” is simply the con- 
clusion of the witness and not a statement of fact. 

Overruled; exception. 

Q. Was she engaged by the Indians to represent them in Washington in this mat- 
ter?—A. The first night I talked to her? 

Q. Yes, or any other night?—A. Well, we didn’t do much that night. I understood 
that she wanted some mhoney. I told her that we had a lodge down there. She had 
some papers there that she said that we ought to sign that night, and I told her we 
wouldn’t do nothing toward signing any papers that night, and that we wouldn’t do 
nothing until after we had our mecting down there and talked with the other Indians 
about the thing, so that they would all know something about it. 

Q. Did you have your lodge meeting afterwards?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was that?—A. I think it was about the Sth of March, Iam not sure about 
the date, but I think it was the 9th of March we had our meeting down there. 

Q. Where was this meeting held?—A. At Lodgegrass. A little ways out of town; 
about a mile. 

Q. What did the lodge do there at night with reference to the matter?—A. Well, 
we had our meeting there, and she come there, and she told them what she wanted 
them to do toward putting a stop to the sugar-beet business and about the money 
she could get that the agent got and couldn’t pay, and other things she spoke about. 

Q. Was any money raised?—A. They collected some money. She wanted six 
hundred for her part, she said, for traveling on and for her expenses, and she said she 
wanted to take some of the boys.along. Some of them had the money to pay for going. 
It was two hundred apiece, and some of them wanted to go, but didn’t have the money 
to pay, so they were collecting money for, and for those who didn’t have the mone 
that were going with her, but they didn’t collect, I don’t think, over two hundr 
that night. 

Q. Collect more later, did they?—A. Why, yes; they collected more afterwards. 
I don’t know how much they collected after that; I wasn’t around when they were 
collecting any more. 

Q. Did you pay her any money yourself?—A. I gave her $25 out of this money that 
was collected the first night. 
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Q. State what was done with regard to collecting money there at that meeting and 

id to the defendant?—A. All I gave her that night was $25, and what was gave to her 

ter I don’t know anything about. The $25 I gave her was out of the money that was 
collected there that first night and the rest of it was turned over to the members of the 
lodge. Joe Cooper and others had the money. I didn’t have it myself. 

Q. Was the defendant paid this money to represent you Indians in collecting the 
money she said was due you and looking after thoee other matters she spoke about?— 
A. Yes; that was what the money was for. . 

Mr. Groves. If the court please, I move to strike out that answer until I can inter- 
pose an objection to the question for the reason that the same is leading and suggestive. 

Overruled; exception. 

Q. Was this agreement that you Indians had with the defendant in writing?—A. 
She had some papers there, but I don’t know anything about that. 

Q. Did the Indians have any written contract with her?—A. I don’t know. She 
had some papers there to be signed, but I don’t know what they were. 

Q. Was it signed before a judge of a court of record?—-A. No, I don’t—I don’t know 
of any around there. 

: Q. Where was the defendant paid, the defendant by you, Mr. Pease?—A. The $25 
gave her? 

Q. Yes.—A. At the meeting there at Lodgegrass, or about a mile from the post-office 
building there. 

. On the Crow Reservation?—A. Yes, sir. 
. In the State of Montana?—A. Yes, sir. 


Cross-examination by Harry A. GROVEs, esq., attorney for defendant: 


How old a man are you, Mr. Pease?—-A. I am about 41. 
Where were you born?—A. I was born at Fort Union. 
Where is that?—A. It is in Montana, about the edge of Montana and Dakota. 
. Is that on an Indian reservation?—A. No, I don’t think itis. J think it was 
ilitary reservation at that time. 
. About what year would that make your birth?—A. About 1866. 
. Who is your father?—A. F. D. Pease. 
. Is he still living?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Where?—A. He is over there close to my ranch. He is not right on my ranch; 
s about 4 or 5 miles from there, over on Rotten Grass. 
. Where is that?—A. On the Crow Reservation. 
. How old a man is your father?—A. I guess he is over 70. 
. Do you know where he was born?—A. Pennsylvania. 
. Your father isa white man?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Who was your mother?—A. She was Cooper’s wife over across the river; she is 
dead now. 
Q. Where was your mother born?—A. I don’t know, somewhere down here, between 
here and Tongue River some place; I don’t know just exactly where. 
. When was she born, what year?—A. I don’t know. 
How long has she been dead?—A. She has been dead four or five years. 
Was she an Indian woman?—A. Yes, sir. 
A member of the Crow tribe?—A. Yes, sir. 
Do you know when your father married her?—A. No. 
. Have you any idea?—A. No. 
Q. Do you know where they were married?—A. They were married down there on 
the Missouri River. 
Q. Do you know how many children came of the union between your father and 
mother?—A. My father had three children by her. 
Q. Who was the oldest?—-A. Lee Pease; he is dead now. ; 
Q. How old would he be if he was alive at this time?—A. He would be something 
like 45, I think, 45 or 47; something like that. 
Q. He wasa full brother of yours?—A. Yes, sir; he was the oldest. 
Q. Who was the next?—A. She is living up here; she is a girl. 
Q. How old is she?—A. She is older than I am. 
Q. Do you know about how old she is?—A. She is two or three years older than I am. 
Q. How old would that make her?—A. I don’t know; I didn't keep a family history 
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myself. 

Q. Well, if she is two or three years older than you are, it is pretty easy to figure 
about how old she is?7—A. Well, about 43 or 45; somewhere in there. | 

Q. Where did your father live subsequent to the time he married your mother?—A. 
He was down there trading at Fort Union. 

Q. Living off the reservation, was he?—-A. I don’t know whether that was reserva- 
tion at that time or not. I think it was a military reservation. 
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Q. When did your father leave Fort Union?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Have you any idea when he left?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know where he went after he left Fort Union?—A. I don’t know where 
he did go. He was up and down the Missouri River, trading up there. 

Q. And your mother was with him during this time, was she?7—A. She was there 
part of the time with him. 

Q. How did she dress during her lifetime; do you know? Did she wear the garb 
of a civilized person or an Indian?—A. She wore a white woman’s dress. 

Q. She didn’t wear a blanket?—A. No, sir. ; 

Q. You say your father is now on your ranch on Rotten Grass?—A. He is not right 
on my ranch; he is over there about 4 or 5 miles below my ranch. 

Q. How much land have you there?—A. My own, myself? 

Q. Yes, sir.—A. I have 320 acres of my own land, and some land belongs to my 
fe and children. 

Q. Is that located on the reservation?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been in possession of that land?—A. About fourteen years— 
thirteen or fourteen years. 

Q. Are you the owner of it?—A. Yes; I am running it. . 

Q. It is your land, your ranch?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember under what treaty you got that land?—A. No; I don’t remem- 
ber under what treaty I got it. It was allotted to me. 

_Q. The land has been allotted to you as a member of the Crow tribe, has it?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. You don’t know under what treaty it was allotted to you?—A. No. 

Q. Did you ever hear?—A. I don’t know. I remember I had my ranch up here, 
and those who threw up their ranches here were to get ranches down there, so I threw 
up my ranch, and got this allotted to me. 

Q. That was fourteen or fifteen years ago?—-A. Yes, sir; somewhere along there. 

Q. When did you say was the first time you met Mrs. Grey?—A. The first time to 
speak to her was when Joe Cooper brought her up to my ranch. 

Q. When was that?—A. That was, I think, in March some time. 

Q. Do you know about what time?—A. Somewhere about the lst, I think, Joe 
Cooper brought her up there. 

. This ranch is the same land you spoke of having been allotted to you fourteen 
or fifteen years ago?—A. Yes, sir. 

Who was there at that time?—A. My wife was there and my father, and there 
was five or six Indians come up after she got there. They come up to have a talk 
with her. Joe Cooper was there. 

Q. Now, what conversation did you have with Mrs. Grey at that time?—A. Well, she 
did about all of the talking. 

Q. What did she say?—A. Well, the main thing was about the citizenship. 

Q. What did she say about the citizenship?—A. She said she wanted to make citi- 
zens out of all of the Indians, ao that they could do everything the way they wanted to, 
and run their own business themselves, so that they could do as they pleased with 
their lands and run their own business. 

Q. She made that statement to you, did she?—-A. To me before others. 

Q. Before Joe Cooper and your wife and father?—A. I don’t know about my wife; 
I think she was not there then; but those Indians was there; five or six Indians an 
Joe Cooper and myself was there. 

Q. Now, what else was said at that time?—A. She talked about the sugar beets. 

Q. What did she say about the sugar beets?—A. She said they were going to put 
sugar beets in their land and take their land away from the Indians and only give 
them 20 acres apiece and make all the Indians work wehther they wanted to or not; 
make the wives, children, and men all work raising sugar beets, whether they wanted 
to or not. 

Q. What else did she say?—A. Something about some money that was paid on this 
land sale down here. 

Q. What land sale was that?—A. Land down by Fort Custer; there was some 
money sent out to be paid to the Indians, and the agent didn’t pay it, she claimed. 

Q. How much money?—A. She figured that there was about fifty apiece. 

Q. Did she make any statement or estimate of any lump sum of money?—A. Yes, 


air. 

Q. What amount?—A. She said that there was two or three batches of it; I don’t 
know the exact amount, but I think it was $90,000 or $150.000, or maybe it was both. 

Q. What else was said?—A. That was all I can remember; I don’t remember all 
that was said. 

Q. That is all that you remember that was said there about the Ist of March at your 
ranch?—A. I might remember some more after awhile, but I can’t do it now. 
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Q. Then, to the best of your recollection, all that was said you have related?— 
A. There was more said. She was there pretty late that night. She talked about 
different things. 

Q. What other subjects did she speak about other than the citizenship matter, the 
beet-eulture business, and the money she claimed the agent had? What other sub- 
jecta was touched upon?—A. I think that those were the main points. 

A Q.. Anything else she spoke about was simply incidental to those main subjects?— 

. Xes, SIF. 

Q. Did you enter into any agreement that night as to what you would do?—A. She 
had some papers there that she wanted them to sign that night, but I told her that 
we wouldn’t do anything like that until after we our meeting, because there might 
be some kick about it by the other Indians, and I told her we wouldn’t do anything 
like that until they all knew something about it. I didn’t want to sign the papers, 
and I didn’t think it was good idea for the Indians to sign, and I told them so. 

Q. Then you didn’t enter into any agreement that night at all?—A. Not that I 
know of; no, sir. 

Q. Now, when was the next time you had any talk with Mrs. Grey relative to 
these matters?—A. When we had our lodge meeting down at Lodgegrass. 

Q. When was that?—A. That was about the 9th of March. 

Q. What was the name of that lodge?—A. Crow Indian Lodge. 

Q. Were you an officer of the lodge that time?—A. I was part of the night; only 
half of the night. 

Q. What office did you hold?—A. President of the lodge. 

Q. During the fore part of the evening or the latter part?—A. Until somewhere 
along about 12 o’clock or towards morning some time; the meeting lasted all night 
until daylight. 

.  Q. You kind of took shifts as president; one fellow acted president for a while, 
and then you acted as president after?—A. I was out of it after that, and Joe Cooper 
was president. 

_Q. He worked as president the first shift, and you worked the second; is that 
right?—A. I was the president there that night until about 12 o’clock, and then they 
voted for Joe Cooper and got him in, and I had nothing to do with it at all after that. 

Q. Was Mrs. Grey there at that time?—A. Yes, sir; she was there. 

Q. What representations did she make to the lodge that night?—-A. Well, just as I 
told you, she was there and talked about sugar-beet business and this money she 
claimed was not paid to the Indians. 

Q. What else did she ssy?—A. She wanted money to go to Washington with. 

Q. How many Indians are members of this Crow Indian Lodge?-—-A. About 150; 
somewhere around there; I don’t know just how many there are. 

Q. How many were therethat meeting at the ledge meeting?—-A. About 40 or 50, I 
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guess. 

Q. Was any agreement entered into that evening between Mrs. Grey and any par- 
ticular Indian there at that lodge meeting on March 9?—A. I don’t know; they were 
all talking there; there was a lot of them talking to her, and she was talking, too. 

Q. It was simply a general conversation about this money that the agent was holding, 
the sugar-beet raising, and the citizenship matter?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. .That was the subject of general conversation before the lodge?—A. Yes. She 
wanted the money to go to Washington and work with and to stop this law that was in 
force to make them give up their land for sugar beets. She claimed she was going to 
stop that, and that was what they were all talking about. 

. With whom did she have this conversation?—A. With all of the Indians there, 
or nearly all of them. . | 

Q. Do you know of any particular Indian with whom she discussed this matter there 
that night?—A. Well, they were all talking to her. They did not want to give their 
land up for sugar beets, and they wanted this money that was due them, and they were 
all talking to her about it. 

Q. What part of the evening did you have this conversation; in the fore part or the 
latter part?—-A. Well, the meeting commenced somewhere along about 9 o'clock and 
lasted all night. 

Q. You started some time after dark and talked about these things until late the 
next morning?—A. It was after the 4:0’clock train had gone that we quit. 

Q. Who was at the head of the lodge meeting at the time it adjourned?—A. Joe 
Cooper was, I suppose; he was elected president, and I had nothing to do with it 


after that. 


 Q. Now, what agreement was there made with Mrs. Grey that night about these 
Indian lands that were going to be taken for raising sugar beets and about this money?— 
A. When it was closed I don’t remember just how much they got, but they were going 
to get some more money after that. 
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Q. Do you know what agreement was entered into between Mrs. Grey and the Crow 
Indian Lodge?—A. I understood she had some fopers there to be signed. 

Q. What was the agreement between Mrs. Grey and the Crow Indian Lodge?— 
A. They were going with her to Washington, but some of those that were going didn’t 
have money enough. 

Q. Who was going with her to Washington?—A. Four or five of the Indians. 

Q. Which ones were going; can you name them?—A. Joe Cooper was one, Frank 
Shane, Packs His Hat, and Spotted Rabbit. 

Q. With whom was this agreement entered into?—A. There was some more: I can’t 
think of the other fellows. Yellow Brow wanted to go too; he said he had the money; 
and Holds His Enemy. 

Q. Was anybody else going?—A. That was all, I think; there might have been one 
more. I think there was six in all. 

Q. Did you yourself enter into any agreement with Mrs. Grey that evening?—A. I 
told her that night that I didn’t think we could get enough money that night, and I 
said to her that I thought we had better not try to get money enough that night, because 
I didn’t think we could get enough. 

Q. What agreement did you enter into with Mrs. Grey on the night of March 9— 
with Mrs. Grey at the lodge meeting?—-A. I don’t know as I entered into any agree- 
ment with her. 

Q. You yourself never entered into any personal agreement with Mrs. Grey relative 
to this business on the reservation?—A. All I done I was talking you know for the 
lodge. I was president of the lodge during the first half of the night, and I was talk- 
ing to her for the benefit of the lodge and the other Indians She wanted to get 
money and go that night, and I didn’t want them to go that night. 

Q. As a matter of fact, on the night of March 9, at the lodge meeting, you never 
entered into any agreement with Mrs. Grey, did you?—A. I don’t think Idid. I 
don’t remember of any. 

Q. You were representing the Crow Indian Lodge, were you?—A. Yes, sir; until 
I was voted out as president. 

y Q. And then Mr. Cooper represented the lodge from that time on until morning?—A. 
es, air. 

Q. How much money was raised there that night?—A. The pot money collected 
was something like two hundred. 

Q. Who collected that money?—A. Joe Cooper and two or three other Indians 
kept count of it. The Indians threw the money into a pile what they had. 

. For what pu was this money collected there that night?—A. She wanted 
the money to go to Washington with; she wanted $600, she said, for her part to travel 
on and for expenses. 

Q. She wanted that money to pay her expenses while she stayed in Washington 
coking after this business for the Indians?—Yes, sir. 

Q. How much of this money did she receive?—A. I gave her $25 of it that night, 
out of the two hundred that was collected. 

Q. Were you acting as the representative of the lodge when you gave her that $25?— 
A. Yes, sir; J was then. 

Q. Now, for what purpose did you give her that $25?—-A. She claimed she needed 
some money right away; $50 was what she wanted; Joe Cooper gave her $25; she 
wanted to send away, she said. 

Q. You remember the particular conversation you had with Mrs. Grey the time 
you gave her $25?—A. That was the way of it; she said she needed $50 for her expenses. 

Q. To Washington?—A. No; for some other purpose; she claimed she had to have 
some money right away, $50. 

Q. For what?—A. She had a boy going to school some where in the East. and she 
had to raise $50 right away; that is what I understood the $50 was for. 

Q. Now, as a matter of fact, was there any particular agreement entered into that 
night at the meeting between the lodge or any of the Indians and Mrs. Grey?—A. 
That was what they were talking about. 

Q. But did they enter into any definite agreement there?—A. They were going 
to Washington and see the President; they were going to go with her as soon as they 
got money enough; they were going to Washington and see the President and have 
a talk with him. That was the understanding they had. , 

Q. Now, what definite proposition did she make there that night; what did she 
say she would do?—A. She said she would stop this sugar-beet business and that 
she would get this money for them paid to them in cash, and several other things; I 
don’t remember all of it. 

Q. What consideration were the Indians going to pay her for doing this?—A. She 
wanted $600, but they didn’t raise it there that night. 
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Q. Did she say she wanted you to pay her $600 for doing this business for you?— 
A. She asked for it, and they were trying to collect it. 

Q. Did you hear any Indian say that he would give her $600 for this work? Did 
you yourself tell Mrs. Grey as president of the lodge that the Crow Indian Lodge would 
pay her $600 for performing this work?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You yourself, as an individual, didn’t agree to pay her $600 for accomplishing 
these things?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did anybody else tell her they would her the $600?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Pease, you all had a general conversation at the lodge 
meeting there that night there regarding conditions existing on the reservation?—A: 

es, sir. 

Q. As a matter of fact, the Indians wanted to make a petition to the President 
relative to those matters; isn’t that true?—A. They didn’t make any petition that I 
know anything about. : 

Q. Well, in other words, some of the Indians thought that something ought to Le done 
at Washington about the matter?—A. Yes, and she and four or five of the Indians 
were to go with her. 

Q. And this $600 was to be raised to pay their traveling expenses to Washington?— 
A. She wanted six hundred for her own part, for herself. 

Q. You didn’t raise the $600, did you?—A. It wasn’t raised that night, and after 
that I was out of it and don’t know anything more about it. 

Q. As I understand, the money was raised for the pu of paying these expenses 
of this trip to Washington. Isn’t that true?—-A. Yes; that is what it was for; some of 
them had the money to go with right in their pockets, and they wanted to raise the 
$600 for her part. 

A a. Out of the $200 collected that night at the lodge meeting you gave her $257— 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. To pay her expenses to Washington?—A. Yes, sir. 

A Q. And you say four or five other Indians were to accompany her to Washington?— 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was any of this $200 given to them to pay their expenses on the trip?—A. That 
was something I didn’t have anything to do with after that night. I didn’t have 
anything more to do with it. Some of the Indians had the money to pay, and others 
wanted to go but didn’t have the money to pay, and they were to have enough for 
their ex besides the $600 which was her part. They collected more money 

terwards. 

Q. Did Mrs. Grey go to Washington?—A. She went afterwards, I heard. 

Q. Did any of the Indians accompany her to Washington, do you know?—A. Not 
that I know of; they started, but came back again. 

Q. Are you any relation to Joe Cooper?—A. Yes, sir; he is a half-brother of mine. 

Q. Was this one meeting the only meeting that the lodge held down there?—A. 
Yes, sir; I went to one, and this other second meeting they didn’t allow me around. 

Q. Who wouldn’t allow you there?—A. She didn’t want me there. 

Q. Did Mrs. Grey keep you away from the other meeting?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the cause of the change in the presidency in the lodge down there 
that night, the 9th of March?—-A. Because I didn’t want her to get the money there 
that night. I wanted the Indians to hold onto the money. 

Q. And they voted you out of office and elected Mr. Cooper as the president of the 
lodge?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what particular Indian or Indians contributed this $25 that you 
gave to . Grey that night?—A. I don’t know; they ail gave what they had, and 
it wae all written down on the paper what they gave. Joe ought to know how much 
each gave. 

Q. You have no recollection yourself?—A. No, sir. 

Q. When was this money paid to Mrs. Grey?—-A. That night at the meeting. 


Joz Cooper, being first duly sworn, upon examination by J. Miller Smith, esq., 
testified as follows: 

Q. What is your full name?—A. J ceeph William Cooper. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. I live at gegrass. 

Q. On the Crow Reservation?—A. Yes, sir. , 

Q. In the State of Montana?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you a ward of the Government, in charge and under the superintendency of 
Major Reynolds?—A. That is a question with me, sir; I don’t know how to answer 

t. 

Q. You live in tribal relations on the Crow Reservation, do you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you lived on the reservation?—A. I have lived on the reservation 
since 1883. 
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Q. Are you a member of the Crow tribe?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ever met the defendant in this case, Helen P. Grey?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been acquainted with her?—A. I have been acquainted with 
her since February. 

Q. Did you have any business dealings with her?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever have any understanding with regard to any business that she was 
to transact for you at Washington?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. Was that agreement put into writing; did you sign any such agreement in writ- 
ing?—A. No, sir; not in Writing 
"6. What was that agreement, Mr. Cooper; was the defendant to perform any services 
for you and the other Indians at Washington?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What services was she to perform?—A. She was to intercede for us. 

Q. In what way and for what purpose?—A. She was to reach the President. 

. Why, what did she tell you she was going to do for you there, if anything?—A. 

As I have stated, she was to intercede for us with the President. 

Q. In what respect, touching what particular thing?—A. The general conditions 
on the reservation. 
R ing any money matters or land matters?—-A. Yes, sir. 
Tell us what those things were.—A. Citizenship matter was one thing. 
Of the Indians living there on the reservation?—A. Yes, sir. 
What else?—A. Why, also in regard to $90,000 the Government paid into it. 
Where?—A. At Washington, I suppose. . 
. For whom?—A. For the Crows. 
And the Crows haven't yet received it?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Was she going there to recover this money or you? 
By Mr. Groves. Now, if the court please, we object to that as leading; let the wit- 
ness state the facts. . 

Mr. Surra. State the facta, Mr. Cooper. 

A. About the $90,000? 

Q. Yes, sir.—A. She claimed it was never paid tous; the Government had sent the 
money and authorized that $90,000 be paid to us in one chunk. 

Q. Were you Indians to pay her for her service in going there?—A. Yes, eir. 

Q. How much?—A. $600. 

Q. And was any effort made to raise this money?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much was raised, if not all of it? Givethe different amounts.—A. At one 
time, J think, there was something between $140 and $200. 

Q. Did you pay her any money on account of these services?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much did you pay her the first time?—A. I paid her $25. 
3 When?—A. The first time I paid her any money? 
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Yes.—A. It was in March some time. 

Q. How much was that, Mr. Cooper?—A. Twenty-five dollars the first time and 
$300 the next time. 

Q. Where did vou pay her the $300?—A. Here in Billings, at the Northern Hotel. 

Q..Did you take her receipt for it?R—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When and where and how much?—A. I sent her hundred after that; I had the 
express receipt to show for it. 
. About when was that?—A. J think it was in April. 
. To what place did you send it?—A. To Washington. 
. In a post-office money order, was it?—A. No, sir; Adams Express money order. 
. Sent to her at Washington, you say?—A Yes, sir, 
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Q 
Q 
Q. For services she was to render for the Indians?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, this $300 that you say you paid her, was that your personal money or did it 
belong to the lodge?—A. It belonged to the lodge. 

Q. Representing money given by the different Indian wards of the Government 
living there on the reservation the same as you do?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you pay her that $25 you speak of, Mr. Cooper?—A. It was in March; 
I am not sure of the date. 

Q. Whose money was that $25 you said you paid her?—A. That was my own indi- 
vidual money. 

Q. Did you have any agreement with her in regard to that?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Was it on account of the money to be paid her for these services she was to perform 
for the Indians?—-A. I don’t quite understand you. 

Q. Did it go in as part of the money to be paid for her performing those services for 
you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Then you were to pay her $600 besides that?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Wasn’t it on account of these services which the defendant, you say she said, 
was to render for you and the other Indians-there at Washington?—A.. That feature of 
the case wasn’t mentioned when I gave her the $25. 
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Q. But wasn’t it in regard to those services, the work that she was to do for you 
Indians at Washington?—A. That was not settled yet at the time, but it was to that 
end that I gave her the $25. 


- Cross-examination by Mr. GRovEs: 


Where were you born, Mr. Cooper?—A. At Fort Buford. 
When?—A. In 1872. 
Who was your father?—A. My father was James B. Cooper. 
Where was he born?—A. In the State of Georgia. 
He is a white man, is he?—A. Yes, sir. 
When did he marry your mother?—A. I couldn’t say, sir. 
. How many children did your mother have by your father?—A. Seven. 
Are you the oldest?—A. No, sir. 
How many brothers and sisters have you older than you are yourself?—A. I 
e one sister older than I be. 
. Do you know when she was born?—A. I think she was born in 1870. 
. Where has your father been living since 1872?—A. At various places. 
. Where?—A. At Miles City. 
. When did he live at Miles City?—A. He was there until 1883. _ 
. Did he live at Miles City from 1872 until 18837—A. No, sir; he came there 
878 or 1879. 

Q. You went to Miles City, too, did you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You lived there until 1883?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then where did you go from there?—A. We came to Custer Station on the Crow 
Reservation. , 

Q. How long did you live there?—A. I think we lived there two years. 

Q. Then where did you go from there?—A. We came up here then. 

Q. Where do you mean by ‘‘up here?’’—A. Our post-office was here at Billings. 

Q. Came here to Billings in 1885, and have lived here ever since?—-A. I have been 
here—unti]—— 
yo Your father and mother lived on the Crow Reservation from 1883 to 1885?—A. 

es, sir. 

Q. That was the only time they ever lived on the Crow Reservation, is it?—A. I 
don’t know. 

Q. You yourself never lived on the Crow Reservation, did you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When?—A. From 1883 until the present time, with the exception of time that 
I was away at school. 

Q. What particular portion of the reservation did you live on during this time?—A. 
The ceded strip. 

Q. What do you designate as ‘‘the ceded strip,’’ that portion of the reservation 
which was cut off by the treaty of 1892°—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Since that time that portion hasn’t been a portion of the reservation, has it?—A. 
The fact is that I went back on the reservation proper after that time. 

Q. And lived there ever since, have you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. During your mother’s lifetime in what garb did she dress, in white woman’s dress 
or Indian’s dress?—-A. She dressed like a white woman. 

Q. Did you ever have any land allotted to you on the reservation?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When?—A. About three or four years ago. 

Q. In 1903 or 19042?—-A. Somewhere in that neighborhood; I wouldn’t be certain; 
it was three or four years ago. 

Q. How much?—A. I had 820 acres for myself. 

Q. Do you know under what treaty you took that land?—A. I do not; no. sir. 

Q. Are you in possession of it now?—A. I am not living on it; no, sir. 

Q. Range any stock on it or anything of that kind?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know the description of the land, the numbers of it?—A. Yes; but I 
couldn’t give them to you offhand. 

Q. What part of the reservation is it located at, or is it located on the reservation?— 
A. It is on the reservation; yes, sir. 

Q. What portion, near what station?—A. I am not near no station; I am next to the 
mountains. 

_Q. That would put you in the southwest portion of the reservation then?—A. Yes, 

sir. 
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. When was the first time you ever met Mrs. Grey?—A. Last February. 

. Where did you meet her?—A. I met her at Frank Gordon’s place. 

. Where is that?—A. At Lod . 

. Did you have any conversation with her at that time?—A. Yes. sir. 

. Was it relative to the condition of affairs on the reservation?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Do you know what time in February you met her?—A. I think 1t was about the 
first part of February. 

Q. Do you remember the time that you and Mrs. Grey went to the ranch of George 
Pease?—A. Yes, sir; I do. 

Q. When was that?—A. I don’t recollect the exact date. 

Q. Do you know what month it was in?—A. It was in February. 

Q. About what time in February?—A. I can not say, sir. 

Q. At that time you went up to the ranch of George Pease with Mrs. Grey did you 
have any agreement with her as to what should be done about the condition of affairs 
on the reservation?—A. For myself? 

Q. For yourself or anybody else.—A. No; we hadn’t entered into regular agreement. 

Q. You simply had a general conversation about conditions as they existed on the 
reservation about this $90,000 land money, and about the beet-culture proposition; 
but at that time you entered into no agreement with Mrs. Grey?—-A. No, sir. 

- Do you remember when you held the meeting of the Crow Indian lodge on 
March 9?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was president of the meeting during the first part of the evening?—A. I was. 

Q. Were you president of the lodge during the whole of the evening?—-A. I would 
like to exp ain that; I had been elected president unanimously, but I was denied 

at right. ; 

Q. When were you elected?—A. The 28th day of February. 

Q. That was at a meeting of the Crow Indian lodge, was it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they held another meeting on the 9th of March, which is the meeting that 
Mr. Pease has been telling about here?—A. Yes, sir; that was the second meeting 
we ; 

Q. When was that held?—-A. Somewhere about the 9th of March. 

Q. What was the purpoee of holding that meeting?—A. The purpose of that meet- 
ing was to discuss the affairs of the reservation. 

. Was Mrs. Grey present at that time?—A. Yes, sir; she was. 

Q. Did you enter into a general discussion of the affairs as they existed on the 
reservation?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was in regard to the money, the beet-culture proposition and the citizen- 
ship of the Indians?—A. Yes, sir. 

6. Did the Crow Indian lodge or any of the members of it enter into any argeement 
with Mrs. Grey at that time?—A. They did in general; yes, sir. 

Q. What do you mean, ingeneral?—-A. Each one was to speak for himself; everyone 
spoke for themselves about the matter. 

A Q. That is, every Indian expressed his own ideas as to affairs on the reservation?— 

. Yes, sir. 

A Q. And was there any formal action taken by the lodge in reference to the matter?— 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. What action was taken?—A. The action was taken that we would send Mrs. 
Grey back to Washington. 

Q. Now, what Proposition did Mrs. Grey make to you and any of the other Indians 
there that night?—-A. The proposition which she made was in writing; it was a 
written proposition and which I can not repeat now. 

Q. Have you got that writing with you?—A. I haven’t got it here. 

Q. Do you know where it is?7—A. Well, I have some fragments of it. 

Q. Did you tear it up?—A. It wore out in my pocket. 

2. Where are the fragments that you speak about?—-A. They are over at my sister’s 
ce. 
P Q. In Billings?—A. About 6 miles from here. 

Q. Are they in such a condition that you can tell the contents of the original peti- 
tion?—A. Well, I think the way we settled there was some little difference between 
the one that I have. 

Q. Now, what definite proposition did she make you there that night?—-A. She 
said she would go back and represent us for $600. 
bel What was she to do for that $600?—A. She was to go back there and work in our 

Q. What do you mean by working in your behalf?—A. As I have etated before, she 
was to go back and intercede with the ident in ‘our behalf. 

Q. How was she to intercede for you with the President?—A. With the papers that 
she had taken back with her. 

Q. What paper was that?—A. As I have stated, I can not tell you offhand. 

Q. What was the nature of it?—A. About the beet-raising business and the citizen- 
ship matter and the money. 

6. How much were you to pay her for that?—A. Six hundred dollars. 
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Q. Was that paper a petition to the President of the United States, signed by the 
Indians down there?_-- Yes, sir. a y 


Q. And she was to present this petition to the President for the Indians?—-A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Was she to do anything else?—A. That was all. . 

Q. Who was to pay it?—A. We agreed to pay her $600. 

Q. Who agreed to pay her?—A. The lodge at large 


Q. What formal action did you take with reference to the matter?—A. Our action 
was purely verbal. 

Who represented the lodge in this transaction?—A. Partly George Pease and 
partly myself. 

Q. How do you know whether Mr. Pease, as a representative of the lodge, president 
of the lodge, agreed to pay Mrs. Grey $600?—A. I don't know as George Pease ex- 
pressed himself in person about paying her $600; I couldn’t say as to that. 

Q. He didn’t make any proposition of that kind that you know of?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any other Indian there that night that promised to pay her $600 
or any other sum of money?—-A. There was no individual that got up and said he 
would pay her the $600. 

Q. Did you yourself say that you would pay her $600?7—A. Not as an individual, 
I didn’t; no, sir. 

Q. As I understand you yu took up a collection there that evening?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much money did you collect there that evening; how much did you get?— 
A. Between $140 and $200. 

Q. For what purpose was that collection taken?—A. Toward the $600 we had agreed 


to pay. 

&: Who agreed to pay this $600?—-A. I am lacking in my vocabulary to explain 
that to you, sir; the lodge at large. 

Q. Who represented the lodge at large in making that agreement?—A. As I have 
stated, there was confusion as to who was at the head at this meeting that night. | 

Q. Well, either Mr. Pease was president of the lodge or you were that night; isn’t 
that true?—A. Well, the first part of the evening he held the seat against me. 

Q. And the rest of the evening you occupied the chair?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, as I understand you to say, Mr. Pease never agreed to pay her $600 or any 
other sum for services to be rendered on behalf of the Indians there?—A. As I have 
stated, no person agreed to give her $600 as an individual. 

Q. What I am trying to get at is how it was understood that she was to receive 
$600 if no person agreed to pay her that sum.—A. She simply had to take our word 

or it. 

Q. Whose word?—A. Our word. 

Q. Who gave her the word that she would receive the $600 for performing the 
services for you?—A. I don’t understand you. 

Q. As a matter of fact nobody told her that they would pay her $600; isn’t that 
correct?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And as a matter of fact she simply stated that she would need $600 to pay her 
expenses to Washington; isn’t that true?—A. Yes, sir. 

A a And upon the strength of that a collection was taken up among the Indians?— 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you raised between $140 and $200?7—A. Yes, sir. 

A a And that is what you mean that there was an agreement to pay her $600?7— 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. In other words, Mrs. Grey didn’t make the representation to that lodge there 
that evening that she would accomplish certain things before the President at Wash- 
ington, did she?—A. No, sir. . 

Q. She was simply discussing with the lodge the general conditions existing on the 
reservations—that is, relative to the money the beet-culture business and the citizen- 
ship matter?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And after she had explained those things to the lodge several Indians there 
thought that something ought to bedoneat Washington in that connection?—A. Yes, 


© 


sir. 
Q. And they wanted to know how much her expenses would be to go to Washing- 
ton?—A. Yes, sir. 
y Q. And then went to work to raise a collection and obtain the money that way?—A. 
es, sir. 
Q. And you got them $140 to $200 that night?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, when was the first money you gave Mrs. Grey?—A. In February. 
Q. Who gave her that $25?—A. I did. 
Q. Where?—A. At George Pease ranch 
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Q. That was your personal money?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, then, there was no express agreement between you and Mrs. Grey as to 
what this money was for?—A. No, sir. 

Q. She simply represented to you that she needed a little money in this work and 
you gave her $25?—A. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Q. Now when was the next money given to Mrs. Grey?—A. The next money was 
given to her by George Pease. 

Q. When was that?—-A. That was about the 9th of March. 

Q. Was that at this meeting at the Crow Indian Lodge?—A. Yes, air. 

Q. That was out of the collection that was raised there that night toward defraying 
Mrs. Grey’s expenses on her trip to Washington?—A: Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what other money did Mrs. Grey ever receive?—A. Three hundred dollars 
that I paid her here at the Northern Hotel. 

Q. When was that?—A. That was about the 20th of March. 

Q. That was after you held a meeting of the lodge when you raised the $140 to $200, 
Was it?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did any of that money, from $140 to $200 that you collected at the lodge meeting, 
go to make up this sum of $300 that you paid her?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much of it?—A. The collection all told amounted to $303, I think. 
A Q You say that at the meeting of March 9 between $140 and $200 was collected ?— 

- Yes, Bl. 

Q. And $25 of that money was given to Mrs. Grey that evening?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That would leave somewhere between $125 and $175 remaining?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now. where-did you get the balance of the money to make up the three hundred? 
A. I got $140 from the treasury of the lodge. 

Q. One hundred and forty dollars was taken out of the treasury of the lodge?—A. 


es, sir. 

Q. And the balance was the remainder of the money raised at the collection on the 
night of the lodge meeting?—-A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Was there any other agreement between you and Mrs. Grey at the time you 

ve her the money at the Northern Hotel other than it was for her expenses to Wash- 
ington?—A. No, air. 

Q. Was there any other agreement other than that she was to use the money for her 
expenses to Washington?—A. No other. 

b: Then, as I understand you. Mr. Cooper, there was no express agreement entered 
into between the lodge, orany individual Indian member of the lodge, and Mrs. Grey 
as to what she was to accomplish at Washington?—A. No more than what I have already 
stated, sir. 

Q. And what you have already stated is that the subject-matter of the land money 
and the beet-culture business and the citizenship rights was discussed at the lodge 
there on March 9, and some of the Indians thought that under the conditions they 
ought to be represented at Washington, and that they thereupon asked Mrs. Grey how 
much money it would require to take her to Washington, and she said about $600, and 
upon the strength of that you took up a collection amounting to between $140 and 
$200, $25 of which was given to her that night and the balance, amounting to $160 
and $140, which you took out of the treasury of the lodge, was given to her at the 
Northern Hotel in Billings?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And there was another $100 that you sent to her at Washington?—A. Yes, sir. 
This order was shown Mr. Dalby and the letter given him in Washington. They all 
understood the Indians pooling expenses and recognized me as their representative. 

Q. That $100 was sent under the same condition as this $25 was paid to her at the 
meeting of the Crow Indian lodge and the $300 at the Northern Hotel.—A. Yea, sir. 


Frank SHAneE, being first duly sworn, upon examination by J. Miller Smith, eaq., 
testified as follows: . 


Q. What is your full name, Mr. Shane?—A. Frank Shane. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. On the Crow Reservation. 

Q. Are you a ward of the Government in charge of and under the superintendency 
of Major Reynolds, the Indian agent?—A. Yes, gir. 
. at tribe do you belong to, Mr. Shane?—A. Crow tribe. 
How long have you lived on the Crow Reservation?—A. Ever since I was born. 
‘Did you ever meet the defendant in this case, Mrs. Helen P. Grey?—A. Yes, sir. 
Where did you first see her?—A. At Lodgegrass. 
What was the occasion of your meeting her there?—-A. I don’t know. 
What was being done there at that time?—A. The time I seen her? 
Yea, sir.—A. I heard there was a little trouble about the agent. 
. Were you at the lodge meeting on the last of February or about that time and 
again on the 9th of March?—A. I was at both of those meetings; yes, sir. 
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Q. What took place at those meetings?—A. Well the first meeting was a regular 
lodge meeting, being a president meeting. 
meeting night of the lodge?—A. Yes, sir 
a4 Now tell us what was being done there by the lodge and members?—A. As far 
atpen remember they talked about ci ip matters and about the sugar-beet 


arte ‘Anything else that you can remember?—A. That is all that I can think of. 
Q. You say the lodge discussed those matters?—A. Well, they were kind of talk- 
ing ae th it among home ealdy bo Mrs. G . 
. there anything said about rey any money to represent you?— 
A. Not that I know of. paying yay y P y 
Q. You don’t remember that part of it?—-A. No. sir. 
Q. Do you _know of any money being paid to Mrs. Grey in connection with this 
matter?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What money do you know of being paid to her?—A. The night of the second 
meeting she was paid $25 by Geo. Pease. 
Q. Any other money paid to her?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. When and where?—A. On March 20. 
Q. What mone yy" was that?—A. That was the lodge money. 
Q. How much’ Three hundred dollars. 
Q. Did you pa her any money yourself?—A. Yes, sir 
. How much?—A. Ten dollars. 
What for? 
Mr. Groves. If the court please, we object to that as incompetent under the com- 
laint. It is not alleged in the complaint that this witness ever paid her the sum of 
10 or any ¢ other sum. 
Sustained 
Mr. Groves. Also, if the court please, I move to strike out the previous question 
and answer as incompetent under the complaint in this case. 
Motion granted. 


Cross-examination by Mr. Groves: 


. You say you were born on the reservation, Mr. Shane?—A. Yes, sir. 
When were you born; in what year?—A. ‘About 1860. 
Who was your father?—A. Peter Shane. 
Where was he born?—A. I don’t know. 
Is he a white man or Indian?—A. White man. 
Was your mother a Crow Indian?—A. Yes, sir. 
Do you know when your father and mother were married?—A. No, sir. 
Is your mother still living?—A. No, air. 
Father alive yet, is he?—A. Both dead. 
a Did id your mother during her lifetime adopt the dress of a civilized Indian?— 
0, 
Ww hen did your father die?—A. My father died when I was about 8 years old. 
. Did you ever learn in what State your father was born?—A. No, sir. 
re Did you ever hear in what State he lived before he married your mother?— 
O, sir. 
. Where did he marry her; do you know?—A. No 
At this meeting held near Lod gegrass about the ‘th of March, was it then that 
Mr. Pease gave Mrs. Grey the $25?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You don’t know whether or not there was any definite agreement between Mrs. 
Grey and Pease and the other Indians, do you?—A. I don’t know; no, sir. 
Q. Did you see this $25 paid to her ay Yes, sir 
. Did you ever vote?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Where?—A. At Crow Agency. 
Q. When?—A. I don’t remember when; about three years ago. 
Q. How many times did you vote?—A. "Just once. 
. Do you remember at what election you voted; was it a State election?—A. I 
don’t remember at what election it was. 
Q. Do you remember who the agent was when you voted?—-A. Charley Edwards, 
Johnny Edwards. 


S. G. Reyno.ps, being first duly sworn, on oath, upon examination by J. Miller 
Smith, esq.. testified rs follows: 


Q. What is your full name, Major Reynolds?—A. Samuel G. Reynolds. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. Crow Agency, Mont. 

Q. What official tion, if any, do you hold under the Government of the United 
States?—A. United States Indian agent. 
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Q. Over what reservation?—A. Crow Reservation. 

Q. And you are in ch of the Crow Reservation as such agent?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How ong have you held that position, Major?—A. Five years ago the Ist of this 
yoonth. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the witnesses who have testified here this afternoon— 
Frank Shane, Joe Cooper, George Pease?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the other Indians mentioned as being present at the 
meeting of the Crow Indian lodge?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You may state whether or not those witnesses are citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Groves. If the court please, we object to that as calling for a conclusion of the 
witness. The question of citizenship is a question of law to be determined by the 
court. 
Overruled; exception. 
A. They are not citizens. 
Q. You heard the names of the other Indians mentioned by the witnesses Cooper 
and Pease.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were those Indians citizens of the United States?—A. One Indian was a citizen. 

Q. Are these Indians wards of the Government and under your charge and superin- 
tendency as Indian agent?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Do they live there on the Crow Reservation in tribal relations?—A. Yes, sir. 


Cross-examination by Mr. GRovss: ' 

Q. What other Indians did Mr. Pease mention, Mr. Reynolds?—A. He mentioned 
Packs his Hat. 
. Q. Who else?—A. Yellow Brow. 
Q. Who else?—A. Frank Shane. 
Q. Who else?—A. Joe Cooper and Holds his Enemy. 
Q. Did he mention any other?—A. He mentioned six, if I have mentioned that 
Q 
Q 


many. 
"3 tte Rabbit?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Which one of those are citizens?—A. Holds his Enemy. 

Q. How do you determine that he is a citizen of the United States?—A. Because he 
has a patent for his lands. 

Tou say that Joe Cooper is not a citizen of the United States?—A. He is not. 

Q. And George Pease is not a citizen either?—A. No, sir; he is not. 

Q. Upon what do you base that statement?—-A. Because they have not yet received 
patents to their lands. 

Q. Has not land been allotted to these Indians?—A. It has been selected by them 
and the schedules have been made. 

Q. Have you a copy of the schedules with you?—A. No, sir; they are not in my 
possession. 

Q. Have you any records in your possession showing the lands allotted to Joe Cooper 
and George Pease?—A. I have a plat of selection. 

Q. Is that the only record which you have?—A. I have no official record from 
Washington. 

Q. o prepared that plat for you?—A. The allotting agent. 

Q. Who was he?—A. John K. Rankin. 

Q. Do you remember when he prepared it?—A. Not exactly; last fall some time, 
perhaps in October or November. . 

Q. May I see that plat [counsel examines plat}? - 

Q. When did Mr. Rankin commence this work: do you know?—-A. He began the 
work in 1901. He commenced making the allotments in 1901, and he finished the 
allotments—I can’t give you the exact date, but I think in the fall of 1906. 

Q. What time in 1906?—A. I wouldn’t be certain, but I think in August or Sep- 
tember. 

Q. Do you remember when Mr. Cooper made his selection?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know how long Mr. Cooper has been in possession of his land?—A. No. 
They made selections years, some of them, before they were allotted. They were not 
allotted until 1901. It commenced and lasted five years, until the fall of 1906. 

Q. Do you know whether or not Mr. Cooper had been in posession of any portion 
of his land for several years, and has been living on it?—-A. He has been living on the 
and; yes, sir. 

Q. you know how long?—-A. No; I do not. 

Q. Do the records of your office show when he made his selection?—A. It would not. 

Q. Do you know under what act of Congress he made his selection?—A. I do not 
think there was any specific act of Congress regarding those lands, it was simply an 
office regulation. 

Q. Were any allotments made previous to this last allotment which commenced in 
1901 and lasted until 1906?—A. They allotted the Indians once or twice before, and 
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under those allotments an Indian was allowed to retain his land if he wished to, but it 
had to be reallotted. 

Q. Asa matter of fact, these allotments were made under the act of 1882, were they 
not?—-A. No; I don’t think these last were. 

Q. Are you familiar with the treaty of 18827—A. No: Iam not. I think that the 
Crow agreement to the ceded strip also provided for the allotting of lands in severalty. 
Q. Asa matter of fact, it was intended for Indians who had previously selected lan 
on the ceded strip, was it not?—A. I forget just how the treaty reads regarding the 

allotting of land. 

Q. Then you wouldn’t be able to state about that 7?—A. Not positively. 

Q. Do you know when this land was allotted to Mr. Pease?—A. No; I do not. 

Q. The records do not show that?—A. I have not got the records. The records have 
not yet been returned from Washington. 

Q. You have in your possession a book known as the Crow land book?—A. It is not 
completed for this allotment. 

Q. What is the nature of that book?—-A. That governs the lands allotted on the old 
ceded strip and the selections. The book that we got does not give the allotting done 
from 1901 to 1906. 

Q. Do you know whether or not any land was allotted to either Mr. Cooper or Mr. 
Pease not on the reservation where they are now?—A. There were no allotments made 
prior to 1901 that held. 

Q. What do you mean by that?—-A. Everything had to be reallotted. 

Q. Can you take this plat, Major, and Five us th: description of the land Mr. Pease 
has selected and has been holding?— A. I could not read the description of it. 

Q. Can you tell us what section it is in, giving the township and range?—A. I could 
not; I never read a land description in my life. | 

Q. [Illustrating on plat.] That is section 33, township 7 south, range 33 east, con- 
taining 160 acres.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does Mr. Pease hold any other land on the reservation?—A. He is entitled to 
320 acres. 

Q. And you have described 160 acres, the southwest quarter of section 33. Now, 
from these plata. can you tell what other land Mr. Pease has on the reservation?—A. 
The other 160 acres is located in section 4, township 8 south, range 33 east. 

Q. Making in all 320 acres.—A. Yes, air. 

Q. Now, what land has Mr. Cooper allotted to him; do you know how many acres 
he has?—A. He has 320 acres. In sections 1 and 2 in township 7 south of range 32 


east. . 

Q Do you know when these allotments were made?—A. No, sir, I don’t; I have no 
record. 

. You don’t know who the Indians were that attended this meeting of the Crow 

Indian lodge on March 9, do you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Weren’t you there?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Didn’t you fall into the creek that night?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever attend any meeting of the lodge, Major, when Mrs. Grey was 
there?—A. No, sir. 
: 23 Did you learn of any money being raised at the meeting?—A. Not at the time, 

id not. 

Q. When did you first learn of it?—A. I can’t give the date I learned of it. 

Q. About how long after the money was raised?—A. I don’t know that I had any 
definite knowledge of it. 

Q. At whose suggestion was this complaint sworn to, Major?—A. It was not mine. 

Q. Did you know of a complaint of this kind being requested from the district 
attorney?—A. I did. 

Q. When did you first learn of that?—A. Those matters were talked over when 
we had gotten the evidence and reported that the money had been paid. 

Q. When did you first learn of this evidence?—A. I think some time in June. 
I think about the 9th or 10th. 

Q. The 10th of June, you say?—A. About that time; yes, sir. 

Q. Did you know where Mrs. Grey was at that time?—A. Not positively. 

«). Have any idea where she was at that time?—A. I think in Sheridan. 

Q. You didn’t make any effort to get a warrant in June, did you?—A. No, sir; I 
did not. 

Q. When did you first learn that this meeting of the Crow Indian lodge on March 
9 had been held?—A. I think probably two days before it was held. 

Q. Two days before?—A. Yes, sir. _ 
- Q. Did you know the purpose for which it was being held?—A. No, sir; not at that 
time. 
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Q. When did you learn of the business that had been transacted at thet meeting?— 
A. In a general way, probably the next day. 

Q. Did: you learn at that time that certain matters had been discussed relative to 
certain conditions of affairs on the reservation?—A. Not positively. 

Q. Did anybody tell you that such discussion had taken place at that time?—A. I 
had no definite information. 

Q. Did you hear it rumored, did anybody tell you, that something had taken place?’— 
A. There wasn’t anybody that gave me any facts. 

Q. What did they give you?—A. Well, I knew that my Indians were having a meet- 
ing there; I knew that. 

“~}. Did you know who attended there at that time?—A. No. sir. 

Q. Did you know that Mrs. Grey was there?—A. By rumor. 

Q. Did you arrest her on the reservation the next day?—A. I did. 

Q. Put her off that time?—A. I did. 

Q. That was because some disturbance had been going on among the Indians as you 
thought?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember of the occasion of arresting several Indians at Sheridan last 
spring some time?—A. I didn’t arrest any Indians at Sheridan. 

Q. Cause any Indians to be arrested at Sheridan?—A. I sent officers to apprehend 


em. 
Q. Apprehend them at Sheridan, did they?—A. They did. 
Q. How many?—A. Six. 
Q. Do you remember who they were?—A. I do. 
Q. Can you give the names?—A. They were Joe Cooper, Frank Shane, Yellow Brow, 
Packs the Hat, Spotted Rabbit, and Holds his Fnemy. 

Q. Do you know where these Indians were going?—A. Not positively. 

Q. Have you any information as to where they were going?—A. I had an idea 
as to where they s for. 
y Q. Asa matter of fact you thought they were going to Washington, didn’t you?—A. 

es, sir. 

Q. You say one of those Indians is a citizen of the United States— Packs the Hat?— 
A. No, sir; Hold his Enemy is a citizen. 

Q. Did those Indians have any money on their person at the time of their arrest ?— 
A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Who apprehended them?—A. A. A. Campbell and Frank Biggers. 

Q. Do you know whether or not Mr. Campbell took any money from them at that 
time?—A. He said he did. 

Q. Do you know how much?—A. There was a memorandum at the office of the 
different amounts taken from each of the Indians. 

Q. You don’t remember how much?—A. I haven’t the memorandum. 

Q. Can you give us an estimate of about how much?—A. It was nearly $1,000; 
perhape more. 

Q. Do you remember in what month those Indians were apprehended at Sheridan ?— 
A. It was in March. 

Q. About a week after this Crow Indian lodge meeting held at Lodgegrass?—A. 


es, sir. ; 

Q. These Indians whom you have named as being apprehended at Sheridan, were 
they leaders in that lodge meeting held at Lodgegrass on March 9, or alleged to be 
leaders in that meeting?—-A. They all said they were there. 

Q. And alleged to be the leaders?—A. I don’t understand that they were alleged to 
be the leaders. 

Q. They were taking a very active part in what was being done?—A. I presume they 
were. 

Q. Did you put Mrs. Grey off the reservation, or simply tell her to go?—A. She left 
the reservation in my,custody; I took her to the Wyoming line. 

Q. On the railroad?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you leave her there?—A. She went on to Sheridan. 

Q. Do you know where Mrs. Grey was the day after these Indians were apprehended 
at Sheridan?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you remémber of being in Billings the next day or a short time afterwards?— 
A. Yes, sir; I was in Billings. 

Q. Do you remember the occasion of your visit to Billings at that time?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was it?—A. Icameintoattend toreservation matters pertaining to appoint- 
ment of guardian. 

Q. Did you see Mrs. Grey at that time?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you see her?—A. Northern Hotel. 

Q. Did you have any talk with her at that time regarding the Indians that had 
been arrested at Sheridan?—A. I think so. 
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Q. What was the substance of that conversation?—A. Mrs. Grey was talking about 
the Indians, and thought a mistake had been made in putting them ip jail. I think 
she told me at that time that she wouldn’t do anything more about taking the Indiang 
to Washington. 

Q. Were the Indians then released? 
Mr. Smrru. If the court please. I object to this line af examination. It is wholly 
immaterial and taking up lots of time. 

Sustained ; exception. 

Government rests. 

Mr. Groves. If the court please, at this time the defendant moves that she be 
discharged from the custody of the marshal and allowed to go hence, for the reason 
that the evidence does not show or tend to show that there is probable cause to believe 
the defendant guilty of any of the offenses charged in any of the counts in this com- 
plaint for the following reasons: 

1. For the reason that it does not appear that the defendant received any money 
from any Indian not a citizen of the United States, but that it affirmatively appeays 
from the evidence that each person from whom the defendant received any money 
as charged in the complaint was a citizen of the United States. 

2. For the reason that the evidence does not show or tend to show that the defend- 
ant received any money from any Indian pursuant to a contract relative to their 
lands; but that the evidence affirmatively shows that the money so received by the 
defendant was not received pursuant to any contract, but was simply a donation 
on the part of the person giving it. 

Motion denied; exception. 

No defense to offer. 

The Court. In the case of The United States of America v. Helen Pierce Grey the 
court finds from the evidence that there is probable cause to believe the defendant 
guilty of the crime as charged in the complaint; and 

It 1s therefore ordered that the said defendant, Helen Pierce Grey, be held to appear 
and answer at the next term of the Federal court to await the action of the grand 
jury, and bail is fixed in the sum of $1,500. 


EXxHisit Grey No. 38. 
(Circular No. 57.] 


CaicaGo, BURLINGTON AND QuINCY RAILROAD COMPANY, 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
Sheridan, Wyo., December 16, 1907. 
All trainmen and agents in Montana: 

It has been reported that smallpox is now prevalent on the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion, and in order to maintain quarantine and prevent the spread of disease it is 
directed that no Indian or Indians from any point on the Crow Agency be accepted 
for transportation by our road except when such Indians present a regular certificate 
from the Indian agent of the Crow Indian Reservation granting such Indians per- 


mission to leave the agency. 
D. P. Bracken, Superintendent. 


It is not necessary to ask or say where this came from; it is the official document 
called for by the Indian-agent. 


Exuisrr Grey No. 39. 
Aprit 25, 1907, 


My Dear Mr. Reynotps: I have given to Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey, of Sheridan, 
Wyo. a letter of courtesy, reading as follows: 

‘The bearer, Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey, has asked permission to visit the Crow Reser- 
vation in Montana, for the purpose of attending some ceremonial dances of the Indians, 
and it is my wish that she be accorded by the authorities of the reservation every 
proper courtesy in the premises.”’ 

I send this notice to you to save any possible friction, if she appears on the reserva- 
tion for the purpose mentioned and without first presenting herself to you. Also, I 
feel that you ought to know of any authorization issued by the Indian Office which 
affects your jurisdiction. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. E. Lever, Commissioner. 
Samus. G. Reynotps, Esq., ; 
U.S. Indian Agent, Crow Agency, Mont. 
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Exursir SNirFFen No. 1. 


’ Inpran RicuHts’ ASsocraTION, 
Philadelphia, March 18, 1908. 
N. Dusois Mauer, Esq., 
Chairman Standing Committee, ete. 

My Dear Mr. MiuuEr: I tly regret that owing to a severe cold, which obliged 
me to be absent from the office for a time, I have ‘been delayed in presenting to you 
a report of my visit to Montana. This I now submit. 

At the meeting of the executive committee, held on January 8, 1908, the following 
motion was adopted: 

“That Mr. Sniffen, under direction of the standing committee, go to Helena, Mont., 
and also, if it appears to him to be advisable, to the Crow Reservation, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining such information as may be secured regarding conditions there.”’ 

I received further verbal instructions from the standing committee, in accordance 
with the foregoing resolution, directing me to render any assistance that might be 
desired of me by the Federal grand jury, and also to visit the reservation with a view 
to ascertaining whether certain information brought to our attention had any founda- 
tion in fact. 

Prior to my departure Mr. Binney wrote to Secretary Garfield, under date of Jan- 
uary 10, as follows: 

‘Your letter of December 13, addressed to the association, referred to the fact 
that the grand jury, in session at Helena, was going very fully into the entire matter 
of the Crow Indian Reservation. In this connection I desire to say that the occasion 
is deemed a timely one for an attempt by this association to obtain evidence as to 
matters covered by the charges that have been made. Mr. Matthew K. Sniffen is 
therefore about to visit the reservation for this purpose, as well as to go before the 
grand jury, in case his presence is desirable. Mr. E. M. Wistar may possibly accom- 
pany him if his business engagements permit.’’ 

To this letter the Secretary replied, on January 11, 1908: 

“‘T have your letter of the 10th and notice the action of your association ing 
the investigation of the Crow Indian Agency, now pending before the grand jury at 

elena.”’ 

I reached Helena January 18, 1908. T. J. Walsh, esq., a well-known attorney of 
that place, assuming that the Unitd States district attorney, Mr. Car] Rasch, as proee- 
cutor, desired to avail himself of all opportunities for securing information that might 
be of service to the grand jury. requested that he (Mr. Rasch) give me a letter, in hi 
official capacity, which would facilitate my movements on the reservation. This 
Mr. Rasch declined todo. On the following Monday (January 20) Mr. Walsh appeared 
in court before Judge Dietrich (Judge Hunt, who ordered the grand jury to make the 
investigation, having heen transferred to Oregon to preside over a land case in that 
district) and asked that an order be granted that would facilitate my plan to visit 
the reservation for the purpose of obtaining any data that would aid the grand jury 
in its work. Judge Dietrich stated that as he was not cognizant with all the facts in 
this case he would leave the question of giving such an order to the Federal district 
attorney. Mr. Rasch, however, did not act favorably on the motion. 

Learning that Agent Reynolds was expected in Helena to appear before the grand 
jury, I deferred my visit to the reservation until I could have an opportunity to confer 
with him on the subject. He arrived there on January 21, 1908. I told Mr. Reynolds 
what I was sent out todo by your committee. Assuming that he would not be hostile 
to my proposed visit when its purpose was explained to him, I asked him to suggest 
any people whom he thought I ought to see or places that I should visit; that I wanted 
to obtain all the information available, from whatever source, and desired to look 
into the matter from all points of view. He began by saying that he would have to 
take the matter under advisement; that had I come out a year ago, or six months ago, 
he would have been glad to see me and afford me everv opportunity for going ahout that 
I would want. Now the situation was different. He further said if I would wait until 
the case was disposed of by the grand jury he might then ask me to go down to the reser- 
vation with him, but now he did not care to have me go. He spoke about having been 
obliged to arrest certain pee le for going on the reservation—‘‘ hobos” he called them— 
and putting them off. I asked him if F would be considered a ‘‘hobo,’’ and whether I 
would be arrested when I got to the reservation. He said, ‘‘There will he no doubt 
about your being arrested, but I will see to it that you are treated right, and not turned 
off at midnight.” 

I stated to Mr. Reynolds that I had planned to start for Crow Agency on the even 
of January 20, but when I learned that he was to be in Helena the following day 
decided to wait and see him personally, as a matter of courtesy, so that it could not be 
said that I waited until he left the reservation before going there myself. I also told 
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Mr. Reynolds that your committee had notified the Secretary of the Interior of the fact 
that I was to visit Helena and then go to the reservation; that he had acknowledged 
the receipt of that letter, but raised no objection to the plan. When asked if the 
Secretary had informed him of my intention, Mr. Reynolds answered negatively. 

I told Mr. Reynolds that my instructions were such that I was bound to go to the 
reservation and to actually make the inquiry, if ible. Asa matter of precaution, 
however, I wired your committee of Mr. Reynolds’s objection, stating that I would go 
to the reservation unless otherwise directed. I received a reply advising me to ‘go 
ahead, but be careful.’’ 

After my interview with Mr. Reynolds, Mr. H. G. Pickett, the foreman of the grand 
jury, was informed of the situation. He asked me to wait until I could be summoned 
to appear before the jury and bring the matter up for their consideration. Mr. Pickett 
remarked: ‘‘ If those people are honest I should think they would welcome any inves- 
- tigation.”? On January 23 I appeared before the grand jury. I explained to them 
that I had been sent to assist them, and was willing to go on their behalf to the reserva- 
tion if they desired me to do s0; but if they did not see their way clear to do so I was 
under directions to go any way. I also explained that I had informed Mr. Reynolds 
of my intention, and stated what the result was likely tobe. The jury did not formally 
ask me to go on their behalf, but the foreman stated that they would be glad to have 
any information I might secure; that after the first move the air would be more clear. 
However, at the jury’s request, the district attorney explained the scope of the inquiry 
and indicated the nature of the evidence that would be of assistance to them in this 
matter; that they wanted information relating only to criminal acts, and not to purely 
administrative acts. The jury further asked me to advise them of the result of my trip. 

I left Helena on the night of January 23 and reached Crow Agency about 2 o’clock 

. m. the following day. I went at once to the office and presented my card to Mr. 
ed E. Miller, the clerk. He ted me pleasantly, stating that he had received one 
letter from Agent Reynolds intorming him of my Proposed visit, and also a telegram 
advising him of a second letter on the subject. He asked me to wait until he sent to 
the station for this later letter before taking up the matter. He said, relative to the 
first letter, that Mr. Reynolds told him I wasa gentleman and should be treated as 
such. The second letter soon arrived and Mr. Miller read it over several times. He 
then told me that Mr. Reynolds wrote that if I wished to remain personally to afford 
me every courtesy, but I was not to be permittted to go out on an investigating tour— 
or words to that effect. Mr. Miller evidently wished to leave the matter in that indefi- 
nite shape, but I reminded him what my instructions were, and that if I remained on 
the reservation I proposed to carry out those instructions unless interfered with. I 
also stated that he had his instructions from his superior and it remained for him to 
decide what action to take; that he could not deal with me personally until my official 
status was disposed of. I said, in substance, that it was necessary for us to know 
positively whether or not I could make any inquiry: upon the reservation. 

After consulting the United States Statutes, Mr. Miller concluded that my presence 
would, under present conditions, be a menace to the peace and good order of the reser- 
vation. To remove the matter from any question in the future, I requested Mr. Miller 
to reduce his order to writing. He then prepared and handed me the following letter: 


‘DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
“U.S. Inpran SERvICE, 
“Crow Agency, Mont., January 24, 1908. 
“Mr. MatrHew K. SnNIFFEN, 
“Indian Rights Association, Crow Agency, Mont. 


‘‘Srr: In view of your now being upon the reservation with the expressed deter- 
mination of investigating matters relating thereto, after having been refused an order 
to do so by the Hon. Frank S. Dietrich, judge of the Federal court, and also having 
been refused permission to do so by Agent Reynolds, I have the honor to advise you 
that you are under arrest and you are directed to leave the reservation at eo earliest 
convenience, my action being directed under orders from Agent Reynolds. 

‘Very respectfully, 
“Frep E. Mrmer, Clerk?! 


t then gave Mr. Miller my word, in response to his query on the subject, that I 
would not then, under the circumstances, attempt to do any investigating during the 
interval before train time. When my official status was disposed of, Mr. Miller did all 
he could to make my brief stay on the reservation agreeable; in fact, our relations 
throughout were very courteous. I left the agency that evening on the 10 o’clock 
train for Billings, and then returned to Helena. 

Although the result of my visit, after the interview with Mr. Reynolds, seemed to be 
a foregone conclusion, I could not, under my instructions, remain at Helena and regard 
his refusal as final without making an attempt to go over the reservation; and in view 
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of the fact that there was so much misunderstanding as to what actually took place 
between Inspector Dalby and Mr. Brosius, when the latter went to the agency last Say, 
it was verv desirable that I should not abandon the attempt to procure information 
unless positively compelled todoso. Before I left Helena Mr. Reynolds said he would 
consult Inspector Dalby on the subject, and for all I knew this might have put an 
entirely different aspect on the matter. I could not be sure that Mr. Reynolds would 
prevent me from making the contemplated inquiry on the reservation until I actually 
went there and announced my intention. 

Had there been no interference, however, I was prepared to go over the ground ins 
quiet, discreet manner. I had with me an extended list of witnesses whom I pro- 
posed to interview regarding matters with which the grand jury was dealing, but I bad 
no opportunity of seeing them. . 

Very truly, yours, M. K. Snivren. 


Exuisit SNiFFEN, No. 2. 


Inp1an Ricuts’ AssociaTIoN, 
Philadelphia, March 17, 1908. 
Hon. R. L. Owen, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Indian Rights’ Association earnestly protests against the confirma- 
tion of Z. Lewis Dalby as Indian inspector, on the ground that he 1s unfit by tempera- 
ment to hold such an important position. The reasons which lead us to this conclusion 
are fully set forth in the inclosed copy of a letter sent by our committee to the Secretary 
of the Interior under date of November 6, 1907. 

It should be noted on the occasion of our committee’s conference with Secretary 
Garfield, Inspector Dalby, who was alao present, denied, under oath, that he had 
lost his temper at a gathering of the Indians, as charged by us, but stated, in substance 
that he had used the profane phrase “deliberately” and ‘‘for the sake of emphasis, r 
explaining to the Indians that was the white man’s way of emphasizing his meaning! 
Affidavits have been filed by us with Hon. M. E. Clapp to the effect that on the 
occasion in question Mr. Dalby did lose his temper, shook his fist at one Joe Cooper, 
and called him a ‘‘G— d— liar.” 

As @ further indication of Mr. Dalby’s unfitness, I would call your attention to his 
action in connection with the recent attempt of a Federal grand jury at Helena, Mont., 
to investigate conditions alleged to exist on the Crow Reservation. Although there 
ostensibly as a witness, or representative of the Interior Department, Mr. Dalby’s 
attitude was rather that of a prosecutor. Two witnesses who been summoned to 
Helena to testify had this brought to their attention very forcibly, for after they had 
been excused by the grand jury and the district attorney’s office Mr. Dalby held them 
in that city arbitrarily subject to his own pleasure. 

With respect to Mr. Dalby’s officiousness, I submit the following excerpt from the 
Independent, Helena, Mont., February 11, 1908: 

“Mr. Johns, the clerk of the grand jury, is authority for the statement that Mr. Dalby 
assumed the position of ‘attorney for the defense’ in the case of Major Reynolds, and as 
‘prosecuting attorney’ in the case of Mrs. Grey. Mr. Johns says that Mr. Dalby ap- 

eared before the grand jury and informed the members that it was their duty to in- 
Rict Mrs. Grey.”’ 

Trusting that you will use your influence to prevent Mr. Dalby from being con- 
tinued permanently in so important a position as Indian inspector, I am, 
Respectfully, yours, 

M. K. Snirren, 
Secretary Indian Rights’ Association. 


InpDIAN RiGats’ ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, November 6, 1907. 
Hon. James Rupote# GARFIELD, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your request, after the hearing which you accorded 
us on Wednesday last (October 30), Mr. Binney, president of the Indian Rights’ 
Association, carefully studied Mr. Dalby’s report (most of which he had already seen 
in an accurate copy) and he finds the treatment of the several subjects deserving of 
comment, as follows: 

A peculiar characteristic of the report, as of Mr. Dalby’s letters in connection with 
the matter, is his uniform condemnation of everyone on the reservation whom he 
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refers to as making statements contrary to the conclusions which he (Dalby) has 
reached. Thus, on page 8, he says: “Peters has the general reputation of being a 
scoundrel and nobody who knows him will trust him or believe him.”’ 

Similarly Dalby’s letter of July 14, 1907, says: “Joe Cooper is a worthless and dis- 
reputable half-breed,’’ and the letter of J uly 15, 1907, also refers to Doyle as “ worth- 
less and disreputable.” 

ually sweeping are many of the criticisms of Mr. Burgess, e. g., that “he has not 
the force of character to exercise upon the Indians any positive and direct influence 
for their good when they show inclination to discontent, but he is always influenced 
and swayed by them instead, regardlees of whether they are right or wrong.”’ (P. 70.) 

In this connection, the sweeping statements as to the immorality of the Crows 
(e. g., that “virtue does not exist’’ among the women) may be referred to as going 
beyond any knowledge that Mr. Dalby’s brief stay among them could ibly give. 

uch broad generalizations indicate the opposite of a judicial mind, and undoubt- 
edly lessen the credence that might otherwise be given to the report. 

One of the important es was that Mr. Heinrich had more cattle on the range 
than he should have had. e report states that this matter ‘‘could hardly be deter- 
mined without investigation on the range” (p. 8, line 4), but apparently no such inves- 
tigation was made, certainly none in regard to former years. Mr. Dalby received 

einrich’s own statement of the number of cattle then on the range, which statement 
he (Dalby) accepted as ‘‘fair and approximately correct,’’ on the strength of his 
‘‘observation upon the ground” and ‘inquiries generally. It does not appear 
who furnished the response to these general inquiries; but as to Mr. Dalby’s own obser- 
vation, he states (p. 8) that ‘‘Mr. Heinrich did not have such notice of my coming 4s 
would have enabled him to shift his herds, and when I rode through his range he did 
not know that I was tallying his cattle.’’” Now, Heinrich must have known that he 
was being investigated, and it is entirely possible that-he may have shifted his herds 
in spite of all Mr. Dalby’s precautions. f Heinrich was the kind of a man who would 
exceed his grazing rights, he would certainly use every effort to post himself in regard 
to an inspector’s probable movements. 

On page 9, last five lines, the report refers to Leider’s information as to Heinrich’s 
payments to various Indians for grazing rights, but states that Mr. Dalby received this 
information too late to verify it by inquiry of the Indians themselves. This fact makea 
Leider’s memorandum book of little value, and ‘‘the absence of complaint by the 
Indians” as to this matter would only be conclusive on the assumption that they con- 
_ fided fully in Mr. Dalby, and did not fear to tell him all they knew. 

On page 18 Mr. Dalby states that the Indian Office had advised the agent under 
date of April 7, 1905, that the Indians should sell their hay ‘‘in the open market.” 
He reasons that this was impracticable because the distance from the railroad rendered 
the cost of transportation to an “‘open market” prohibitive. In consequence, he 
states, ‘‘the agent took the matter up with Mr. Bair and a number of other sheep men,”’ 
and finally made a certain arrangement with Mr. Bair. It is unfortunate that the 
report fails to state what other sheep men the agent consulted, and that no in uiry 
peems to have been made among these sheep men themselves. If an *‘open market 
in the strict sense, was impracticable, the agent should at least have given all possible 
publicity to the transaction, inviting bids from as many persons as possible, so as to 
prevent uny chance of Mr. Bair’s securing an unfair monopoly. All this may have 

een done, but the report is too meager on this point to be convincing, in view of 
the intimate friendship which we believe is not denied te exist between Mr. Bair 
and the agent. 

On pages 39 to 57 the report deals with various matters in regard to the management 
of the agency, and makes a number of recommendations which seem desirable; but 
the treatment of the illegal trading carried on by Mr. Miller (p. 55) seems to under- 
estimate the seriousness of the offense. We submit that it is much more than a 
technicality. The report gives Mr. Miller a certificate of good character, although, 
in reporting with regard to Mr. Burgess, Mr. Dalby admits that he declined to rein- 
vestigate the charge of immorality against Mr. Miller, which charge Mr. Burgess 
believed should be reinvestigated. | 

The report passes very lightly over the charges of harsh treatment of the Indians 
by the agent. It is unfortunate that these charges were made by a woman whose 
accuracy may be open to doubt, but as Mr. Dal y found it necessary to suggest a 
number of reforms in rd to matters to which she had called attention, it would 
seem reasonable that in dealing with the charge of harsh treatment the report should 
dwell more upon specific facts, as distinguished from Mr. Dalby’s opinion. 

very unsatisfactory feature of the report is the recommendation for Mr. Bur- 
ess’s removal. The tone taken in regard to him seems to be nothing less than vin- 
ictive. It is submitted that Mr. Burgess’s twelve years residence and work among 
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the Indians, and his apparently unimpeachable character, deserves some considera- 
tion; and it is simply astounding that Mr. Dalby should ‘‘recommend that the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association be requested to withdraw Mr. Burgess from the Crow 
Reservation,”’ without any suggestion that an opportunity be first given him to be 
fully heard in his own defense, after notice of all that Mr. Dalby alleges against him, 
and with an opportunity to procure such testimony as he may desire. 

As to Mr. Dalby’s statements in regard to Mr. Brosius, made in that portion of the 
report which relates to Mr. Burgess, you have heard the statements of both, and will 
be able to reach your own conclusions as to the points on which these statements 

iffer. 

So much for the specific criticism of portions of the report, much of which was already 
familiar to some of our executive committee in copies furnished by our Washington 
agent, through the courtesy of your Department. 

But we should be unjust to you and to ourselves if, in view of the opinion which 
we hold, we limited our criticism of this subject to the points above mentioned. 
Your frank and courteous treatment of our committee necessitates our being equally 
frank in the expression of our opinion upon this important subject, for it is only by hon- 
estly stating just what we think that we enable you to see our point of view, and to see 
all sides of the question. . 

Five members of our executive committee had the opportunity of seeing and hear- 
ing Mr. Dalby and of judging, by his own statements and demeanor, of his fitness 
for the delicate task assigned to him. We are unanimously of the opinoin that he 
shows himself, by his own confession, utterly unfit for the task to which he was aa- 
signed. What his previous qualifications may have been we do not know, beyond 
the statements you made that he had been your priyate secretary and that you had 
entire confidence in him. We do not doubt that in that capacity he was worthy of 
your entire confidence and that he is admirably fitted for any similar position, but 
we respectfully remind you that the position of an inspector of an Indian agency, 
upon whom devolves the duty of determining the truth or falsity of the charges which 
he is sent to investigate, requires qualities of a very different order. The office is 
essentially a judicial one. The inspector has on the one hand an agent with prac- 
tically autocratic power, and on the other a semicivilized and almost subject race. 
The relative positions of the parties to the controversy makes it at best a difficult 
matter to obtain evidence against the administration. The man who essays the réle 
of judge, under such circumstances, needs not only the judicial temperament, a cool 
head and impartial judgment, but such a manner and bearing as will inspire confi- 
dence and tend to draw out, not only the blatant and noisy volunteer, but the shy 
and modest witness whose testimony, when elicited, may be the most important. 
Measured by such a standard, we submit that Mr. Dalby is conspicuously a failure 
in this position. We need appeal to no proof but such as he himself furnished. No 
other person could more graphically have depicted the scene at Lodgegrass, where, 
without any provocation, he swore at one of the first witnesses, and asserted that he 
did not believe him; and his explanation to the Camp Indian, whotook him to task 
for the use of such language, sounded to us both lame and inadequate, to say the 
least. 

The position of an Indian agent is necessarily one of great power, and if he be willing 
to abuse that power he can easily terrorize any Indian who undertakes to oppose him 
in any way. Hence no Indian is likely to give any evidence implicating an agent 
unless such Indian fully trusts the investigator and believes that he will protect him 
against the agent’s resentment. Unless such trust exista, the Indian will take refuge 
in silence. In the present cas-, the inspector practically admits having lost the con- 
fidence of the Indians, but he claims to have afterwards regained it. Now, it is well 
known that the Indians are very slow to give their confidence again after once with- 
drawing it, and Mr. Dalby’s own statement indicates a temperament which, to say 
the least, does not invite confidence. Such an unfortunate ‘‘mistake,’’ as Mr. Dalby 
himself characterizes it, might possibly, after a long time, be lived down and forgotten, 
but it is not within the bounds of possibility that it should be either forgotten or 
minimized in the few remaining weeks of Mr. Dalby’s stay upon the reservation. 

What, then, is the value of the report which he has made? Well written, it may 
be: honestly compiled from the evidence submitted to him it may be. but absolutely: 
without reliability it certainly is; for by his own act he had cut himself off from the 
sources of information. The fact that he conversed with 80 per cent, or any other 
number, of the adult male Indians on the reservation means nothing unlcss there is 
reasonable ground to suppose that he really got at their whole mind. We have every 
reason to believe the contrary. 

We recognize the gravity of the case and the objection to creating any unrest on the 
reservation by another investigation so soon upon the heels of the last, and yet we 
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sincerely believe that in the interest of the Indians, which we are convinced you have 
at heart, it would be better to endure that for a season rather than to permit thes2 
Indians and the whites in or near the reservation to believe that the Department is 
willing to accept as final a report based upon such inconclusive evidence. If it is 
true that there 1s little or nothing to correct, no harm can come to anyone, but a tem- 
porary unrest, while the restoration of confidence in the absolute justice of your 
epartment will far more than counterbalance it. These Indians seem to have con- 
fidence in our association. We will gladly render any service to your inspector that 
is within our power, if our agent is afforded an opportunity of conferring with those 
who make complaints. If the inspector is such a one as possesses the qualifications 
which must be recognized as essential, he will be competent to determine the truth 
or the falsity of the charges when he has heard the evidence. We are sure that such 
@ man is in your service, and we feel that in a matter of this importance the best can 
be nonce to good. We must frankly admit that we can not now present any positive 
evidence to contradict the conclusions of the report (the circumstances of the case 
having made it impossible for us to pursue our own inquiries), and that we do not know 
upon what offer of evidence a petition of certain Indians, recently made, as we under- 
stand, for a reinvestigation is based; but we submit that in the present case such evi- 
dence ought not to be held an indispensable preliminary, and we therefore again 
respectfully urge upon you the importance and the wisdom of sending out the best man 
in the service to restore confidence and elicit the facts. 
We can not close without thanking you for the courtesy with which you received 
our committee, and the patient hearing which you gave to them. 
We are, with great respect, very truly, yours, 


CHarRLes C. BINNEY. °* 
HERBERT WELSH. 
E. M. WIsSTAR. 
MatTitpA MARKOB. 
Epwarp T. CHL. 

’ Cart E. GRAMMER, 
Marie M. Coxe. 
M. K. SNIFFEN. 
N. DuBois MILLER. 


queer 


Exatsrr SNIFPFEN No. 8. 


Inprian Riguts’ ASsociaTION, 
Philadelphia, March 18, 1908. 
Hon. M. E. Cuarp, 


Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, Senate Chamber. 


Dear Sir: IL inclose herewith a protest, with the names of 142 Crow Indians attached, 

inst the bill of Senator Dixon (S. 2963) to open the surplus land on their reserva- 

tion in Montana. These Indians also protest against the bill (S. 2087) which proposes 
to have the Crow tribe form a corporation for the purpose of breeding horses. 

I understand that the proceedings of a so-called “council” on the Crow Reservation, 
held last month, have been forwarded to the Department of the Interior, presumably 
as showing the attitude of the Indians toward the bills in question. This gathering 
was attended by about 75 Indians, part of whom came by invitation of the agenc 
officials and the others of their own accord. I do not know what the preceedings wi 
attempt to show, but it is gertain that the few Indians who attended did not commit 
themselves to the proposition, but asked that a delegation be allowed to visit Wash- 
ington to confer with the ‘‘Great Father” on the subject. Authority for such a visit 
was asked for and granted, and a delegation of six Indians was chosen. 

On behalf of the Crow Indians I desire to protest against this delegation or the so- 
called council proceedings being recognized as the action of the tribe. As a matter 
of fact, there was no general council, and a large majority of the Indians knew nothin 
of the meeting at the agency. I was in Montana at the time, near the reservation, an 
know whereof I speak. For instance, Hides wired me to Helena, on February 8, 1908, 
from the Pryor district: 

‘Plenty Coos, Bellrock, and Oldcrane called to Crow Agency. Someth ng wrong.” 

Another one of the Indians at Lodgegrass, hearing incidentally that there was to 
be a meeting, wired to Dave Stewart, a member of the tribe, for information. Stewart 
telegraphed in reply, on February 11, 1908: ‘‘Yes; holding council to-day and 
to-night.’’ . 

Joseph Martinez, also a member of the tribe, wired from Crow Agency, on February 
12, to Talking Pipe, Lodgegrass: 
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“Council to-day. Have Knows His Coose, Packs the Hat, Bear Claw, Bright Wing, 
and Dont Mix come at once.”’ 

These telegrams clearly show that no effort was made by the inspector or agency 
officials to hold a general council. Had the Indians known of it there would undoubt- 
edly have been a really repreeentative gathering to listen to Inspector McLaughlin’s 
explanation of the bills. 

ccording to the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Lone Wolf 
case, Congress undoubtedly has the right to dispose of any surplus reservation land, 
but the court assumes that in exercising that power the Indian will be fairly dealt 
with. If, therefore, it is considered necessary or desirable that the consent of a 
majority of the Indians should be secured to any proposition of this nature (as pro- 
vided in the original treaties), then the effort ought to be made honestly, and a gen- 
eral.council held, of which due notice should be given to all the adult male Indians. 
It is evident that the Department, in sending Inspector McLaughlin to secure the 
Indians’ consent—nominally, at least—still believes that it is wise to ect the 
original treaty provisions, although the Indians assert that the inspector told them 
that Congress would open the lands whether they agreed to it or not. 

I can not believe that, when the facta are known, Congress is willing to accept a 
partial and incomplete proceedings as an expression of the entire Crow tribe. 

Indians who were present at the so-called council charge that when anyone spoke 
in favor of the bill his words were reported stenographically, but if some one spoke 
in opposition to it the stenogra her’s hand was motionless. An examination of the 
record of this proceeding will show this. They also charge that the selection of the 
delegation to visit Washington was dominated by the minority and does not represent 
the sentiment of the tribe. One of the delegates originally named, Horace Longbear, 
has since been eliminated by the agent, although, :t is claimed, he was told In- 
spector McLaughlin that he would go to Washington. (See accompanying letter 
from Agent Reynolds and protest from the Ind .ns—Exhibit B.) 

As to the horse-breeding proposition (S. 2087), the Indians feel that to set aside 
the 350,000 acres of tribal land, as authorized by the bill, would be of no benefit to 
them, but would be the means of allowing speci grazing privileges to alleged favored 
stock men, especially in the event of the balance of the reservation being opened. 
They also feel that the horse-breeding proposition would not be any more successful, 
under present conditions, than was the management of their herd of cattle, of which 
but little now remains. 

Doubtless a reasonable plan to open a portion of the surplus land would be accepted 
by the Indians if properly presented to them. It would seem that whatever is done 
should be in accordance with the wishes of a majority of the tribe, but thus far it 
would seem that no attempt has been made to do this. 

Respectfully, yours, M. K. Snrrren, 
Secretary Indian Rights’ Association. 


Exnisrr SniFen No. 4 


LopceGrass, Mont., March 12, 1908. 
Mr. M. K. SNIFFEn. 

My Dear Frienp: I have been able for the first time to send you a protest which 
has been circhlated among four districts out of five. It would seem no doubt small, 
but when one takes into consideration the obstacles we have to contend with, we are 
doing well to get what we did. We did not get any signers from Big Horn district at 
all, but I still hope to be able to get some, and when I get them I will forward them 
to you at once. The protest I send to you in our behalf has been sent you under 
separate cover by express, as I dare not trust the mail at this end, judging from 
experience. However, I am sending you this letter by registered mail. You will find 
inclosed with the protest a letter from Maj. 8. G. Reynolds, which is self-explaini 
on his part, also a copy of our demand to him, for which I am unable to say what wi 
be the outcome, as I learn to-day that it was not presented to him yet, but will be soon. 

When Horace got the letter he went right into the office and asked Maj. S. G. Rey- 
nolds for an explanation, and Major Reynolds told him, among his many excuses, that 
the trouble was that he was too independent, and besides he understood he was cor- 
responding with Mrs. Grey, and also that the Department thus instructed him to do 
so. Thereupon Horace asked to see his authority for his statement. Major, in return, 
showed him a telegraph message which read thus: ‘‘Send your delegation of ten 
immediately.’’. Horace contended with him that that had no bearing on the question. 
He then said that his instructions from the Department was in the safe and that the 
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safe was locked, etc., and this far from being satislactory to Horace, he left. I almost 
forgot to say also that he told Horace the change was due to the action of the Lodge- 
grass district; that it was the desire of the Indians. It is unnec to say anything 
’ In this , as the copy of protest is sufficient in this matter. e truth of the 
matter is this. in a nutshell: He does not propose for no one to go to Washington 
who has a mind of his own, as will be seen. Horace at a lodge meeting freely 
expressed himself as a delegate what he was going to stand for and what he was 
not going to. Evidently some spy heard him, and made all haste to tell him of 
Horace’s speech. We have every reason in this to bear out our views. At the outset 
of the council (if it be a council and granted(?)) there were six delegates, and Horace 
was one of them, but by the juggling of Major Reynolds he strives to ‘‘ditch” Horace, 
’ and that is not all that has been done to further}hisownend. He has by some unknown 
increased the original six toten. The four addition are as follows: ‘‘Scold the 
‘Big Medicine” (both policemen), Alex. Upshaw, and ‘‘Sees With His Ears.”’ 
Alex. Upshaw has said, as I am told, that he has a proposition of his own to make to Sec- 
retary Garfield that he wants to get permission to do ‘‘real estate” businessonthe reserva- . 
tion. There isonlyone C.I. L. boy going to Washington, and we are afraid he will be 
“‘“switched” about the time they get ready to start. The C. I. L. boys do not fi 
on what they can do as a unit to defeat any wrongs that the other party may yield to, 
but they want to go back to expose the fraud by which they were sent back to Wash- 
ington to represent us. Joe Martinez says he saw the so-called council proceeding 
and saw where the first day’s attendance was only 59. Major Reynolds went to 
Billings about a week ago and released Mrs. Lucy Old Horn. No doubt he surmised 
something. I have much to write you, but I will close for this time. Hope we may 
hear a word of cheer from you, as we especislly at this time need. The C. I. L. boys 
join me in sending greeting to your association, and also Mrs. Grey. 
I am, your friend, J. W. Cooper. 


P. S§.—It is generally known the delegation will start on the 18th. Please let me 
J.W. C. 


means 
Bear,’’ 


hear from you at your earliest convenience. 


INDIAN RiGHTs’ ASSOCIATION, 


Philadelphia, March 20, 1908. 
Hon. M. E. Crapp, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I inclose herewith a letter just received from J. W. Cooper, president 
of the Crow Indian Lodge, of the Lodgegrass district, relating to the protest of the 
Crow Indians, which I filed with you yesterday. 

Very truly, yours, M. K. SNiIFFEN, 
Secretary Indian Rights’ Association. 


Exuisir SNIFFEN No. 5. 


Pryor, Mont., February 18, 1908. 
Honorep Sim: We are having a council here for two days for throwing open the 
surplus portion of our land. Has Congress made a law saying that the Government 
would take any land from the Indians without the consent of said Indians? So I want 
you to let me know what we could do to keep our land from the Government takin 
away our land without our consent. Is there any law made lately that Congress should 
take our land? 
I wish to hear very soon, any law made against our refusing in giving our land away. 
If there is a law made answer soon, so we will consent to it. 
| ARNOLD Cosro. 


Exuisrr B. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unrrep States INDIAN SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., March 4, 1908. 
Frrenp Horace: In sending the council proceedings to Washin it wae 
requested that George Pease be authorized to go as a delegate instead of you. This 
was approved, and George will go with the delegation. 1 am sending you this infor- 
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mation as svon as I get it, in order that you will not put yourself to any unnecessary 
expense or trouble. 

ou can devote your entire time now to your farm and stock and I hope you will 
make a big showing this season. | 

Your friend, S. G. REYNOLDS, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Horace LONGBEAR, 
St. Xavier, Mont. 


LoOpGEGRASS, Mont., March 6, 1908. 
Maj. S. G. REyYNotps, 
Crou' Agency. 

Sir: We, the undersigned Indians of this district, do hereby protest against George 
H. Pease taking the place of Horace Long Bear as delegate to Washington. We take 
this action on account of your letter to Horace, in which you state that George Pease 
takes his place. We most earnestly request that you consider the matter and send 
Horace Long Bear. If you do not comply according to our wishes, we will have to 
seek some other means of accomplishing our protest. 

J. W. Cooper, Joseph Martinez, James Carpenter, Grandmother’s Knife 
(his x mark), Not Mix (his x mark), Not Afraid (his x mark), Pretty 
on Top (his x mark), Talking Pipe (his x mark), Good Luck (his x 
mark), Corner of his Mouth (his x mark), Grey Bull (his x mark), Owls, 
White Woman (his x mark), Thomas Stewart, James Blaine, . No 
Horse (his x mark), He Says (his x mark), Big Sheep (his x mark), 
Yellow Tail (his x mark), Bad Horse, Flat Head Woman (his x mark), 
Ed Wolf Lay Down, Power Good Order (his x mark), Wolf Lies Down 
(his x mark), Walking Bird (his x mark). 


Exuisit F. E. L. No. 1. 


THE WuHrre HovseE, 
Washington, April 2, 1907. 
My Dear Mr. Commissioner: This note will be presented to yu by Mrs. Grey. 
who is a western correspondent of Collier’s and the Chicago Record-Herald. She has 
knowledge of certain abuses on the Crow Reservation which you ought to know about 
and investigate. Will you be good enough to grant heracareful hearing and report 
to the President as to the facts in the matter? 
Very truly, yours,: Wm. Logs, Jr., 
Secretary to the President. 
Hon. F. E. Leupp. 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Exuisrr F. E. L. No. 2. 


CoLuieR’s, 416 West THIRTEENTH STREET, 
New York, Apri. 10, 1908. 
Hon. Francis E. Leupp, 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Dgar Sim: In accordance with your request. I had our records examined and find 
that we had some correspondence on the subject of proposed contributions with Mrs. 
Helen Pierce Grey. ending January 27, 1907. Mrs. Grey was not connected with the 
paper in any way. 

Very truly, yours, Samuet E. Morrert, 
Department Editor Collier's. 


Exuisrr F. E. L. 3.—Correspondence in connection with lease of District No. 4 in 
1905 (pp. 576-590). 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE, OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
~ Washington, January 18, 1905. 
§. G. ReyNnotps, Faq, 
United States Indian Agent, Crow Agency, Mont. 
Sr: Your attention is invited to the fact that five of the existing tribal grazi 
leases on the Crow Reservation will expire on June 30 next. The lease in favor of 
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Lee Simonsen, for district No. 3, will not expire until April 1, 1906. By the Crow 

ement, which was ratified by the act of Congress of April 27, 1904, a small portion 
of the northeast corner of district No. 4, the northern portion of district No. 3, the 
north two-thirds of district No. 2, and all of district No. 5 will be eliminated from the 
reservation. Districts Nos. 1 and 6 remain undisturbed. There is sent you here- 
with a map of the reservation showing the location of all the pagtures except No. 6, 
which was laid out after the map was made. 

The office knows of no reason why the surplus lands of the retained reservation 
should not be leased as heretofore—that is, by public advertisements soliciting pro- 
posals. By the terms of the expiring leases all fences and other improvements placed 
upon the lands by the present lessees hecame the property of the Indians at the end 
of the term. You are accordingly directed, at your earliest convenience, to convene 
a general council of the Indians for the purpose of securing tribal consent to the leas- 
ing of the lands. It ts thought thag the term should be fixed at five years. If you 
think that a minimum price per acre should be fixed upon the lands, you should 80 
state, giving the proposed minimum. The character and amount of fencing on each 
district should be stated. You should also submit an estimate of the number of acres 
in reduced district No. 2, and the number of acres that will be segregated from dis- 
trict No. 4. You should also state any other facts that will better enable the office 
to advertise said lands. A duly authenticated copy of the council proreedings 
authorizing the leasing should be submitted with your report. Please to let the 
matter receive prompt consideration. 

Very respectfully, O. F. LARraBeEg, 
Acting Commissioner. 


PROCEEDINGS OF A COUNCIL HELD WITH THE CROW TRIBE OF INDIANS BY 8. G. REYNOLDS, 
UNITED STATES INDIAN AGENT, AT OROW AGENCY, MONT., RELATIVE TO THE LEASING 
OF SURPLUS LANDS OF THE CROW INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


’ Indians called together in council at Crow Agency, Mont., on February 3, 1905, by 
S. G. Reynolds, United States Indian agent. e wishes of the Department, expressed 
in Office letter—Land—dated January 13, 1905, are explained to the Indians by the 
interpreter. After consideration of the same, the members of the Crow council, 
speaking for their respective camps and bands, signify their willingness to lease and 
touch the pen in evidence of cross mark. The Indians believe that the lands leased 
should bring more money during the coming term than for the past term. They are 
willing that the price be left to the judgment of the Indian agent, subject to the 
approval of the Department.. They earnestly request that the lessees be required to 
arantee that they will purchase all the surplus hay raised by the Crow Indians. 
ey request that Mr. Dana, the present lessee, be permitted to retain district No. 6 
and that Charles M. Bair, the present lessee, be permitted to retain district No. 4, 
stating that these two lessees had always bought the surplus products of the Indians 
within their leases, had always settled promptly and satisfactorily all damages to 
individual improved holdings, and had, ether with Mr. Heinrich, an informal 
lessee, done their utmost to prevent the stealing of Indian stock by outsiders. That 
they believe four years long enough fora term. That they desire the funds received 
in payment should be used partly to purchase rations for the paupers, partly to be 
expended in the employment of Indian labor, and if there be any part not used that it - 
be paid per capita to the members of the Crow tribe. That they do not desire any of 
the present Indian herd range leased to anyone. 
PiLenty Coos (his x mark). 
BELL Rock (his x mark). 
Houps THE ENeEMmy (his x mark). 
Buu THAT Dont Fatt Down (his x mark). 
Two Leaoins (his x mark). 
Cuts ON ANTELOPE Cap (his x mark). 
Bia SHOULDER BLADE (his x mark). 
Op Bear (his x mark). 
MepIcINE Crown (his x mark). 
SHows A Fisa (his x mark). 
Witnesses: 
FreD E. MILER. . 
F. S. Survegty. 
S. G. REYNnotps, 
United States Indian Agent. 
T. LarorgeE, 
Acting Interpreter. 
89910—S. Doc. 445, 60-1——87 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Untrep Srates INDIAN SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., February 20, 1905. 
Hon. COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of Office letter—Land—dated January 
18, 1905, and in reply beg to submit the following report: 

1. A council of the Crow Indians was convened on February 8, being the earliest 
convenient date. 

2. I am of the opinion that the term of grazing leases on this reservation should be 
fixed at five years. 

3. I do not believe it advisable to fix a minimum price per acre upon these lands, 
for the reason that the past three years have been extremely dry and this locality has 
been badly d ed by grasshoppers during the same period of time; consequently 
the lower lands of all these leases are, at this time, short of grass. Were we sure that 
we were to have a wet season and things would again be favorable for a large growth 
of feed, it is my opinion that the grazing of stock on the permit system at so much 
per head would bring a larger revenue for the lands. The cattle business the 
two seasons has been very for the stockmen on account of low prices, and it is 
hard to judge at this time whether they will feel able to bid as much for these lands 
as they did before. 

4. In district 1 there are two pastures, one about 8 miles square, the other about 6 
miles square, that are well fenced. E. L. Dana has also built about 30 miles of fenc- 
ing in district 6, which fences a strip of land between the Montana State line and a 

rtion of the reservation about 8 miles wide, which takes in the upper Little Horn 

iver. The lands of this valley have been allotted as agricultural lands and grazing 
lands, none of which at this time have been improved; but as it is a valley that 
can be easily watered, we will plan as fast as possible to have the Indians that are 
able to locate upon these lands and commence the work of improving. There are 
no other fences or improvements upon the districts to be leased. 

5. There are 232,635 acres remaining in district 2, and 35,000 acres will be segre- 
gated from district 4. 

6. I believe it would be well to consolidate districts 1 and 2. Subdividing these 
two districts into smaller ones might possibly bring more money, but I am satisfied 
that the class of people that would bid on the smaller districts are those that we would 
not care to have come upon the reservation. I make this statement from the fact 
that several parties have asked me to have these districts made into smaller districts 
in order that they might have a chance to bid upon them. The men who have talked 
to me regarding this matter, from the standpoint of the Indians’ welfare, I do not 
hesitate to say that I would not want to see them come upon the reservation under 
any consideration, as I know in each case that the only object that the party had 
was to get a chance to come here with a small bunch of stock for the sole purpose of 
stealing stock belonging to the Indians. 

Owing to the number of allotments in district 6 and the fact that the Indians from 
now on will be fencing and improving their lands it will be difficult to determine the 
acreage or define the boundaries. I would recommend that this small district be 
] informally to Mr. Dana, the leasee to pay $1 per head for cattle. I recommend 
Mr. Dana from the fact that he is perfectly satisfactory to the Indians and the cattle 
that he has run there have been his thoroughbred Hereford stock, and the Indians 
having land there have put their cattle inside his boundaries and their cows have had 
the benefit of his fine-grade Hereford bulls. Mr. Dana has proven himself to be a 
man of honor, has always dealt justly with the Indians, and merits their confidence. 

7. I inclose herewith a duly authenticated copy of the council proceedings. It 
will be observed therein that the Indians request that the lessees should purchase all 
the surplus hay each year that they have to sell. In my opinion, this one point is of 
more importance than the amount received from the leasing of the lands, as it will 
make a source of revenue for the Indian that will require his individual effort to 
obtain. It will also be observed that Medicine Crow desires that Mr. Dana be agai 
given the privilege and Plenty Coos makes a similar request in favor of Mr. Bair. The 
other Indians in council e no objection to this. Medicine Crow represents the 
district in which Dana’s lease is located and Plenty Coos representa the r Creek 
Indians in the locality of Mr. Bair’s lease. Regarding the leasing of district 4 again 
to Mr. Bair, I would recommend if your Office consider it best to again lease to him, 
that a strip along the Prior Creek Valley extending 2 miles on each side of the creek, 
which would be in extent about 30 miles, be reserved from the lease. This would put 
the grazing of the leesee’s stock around the south and west and north boundary lines 
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of the district, which are unfenced, and removes his stock from the improved holdings 
of the Indians of the Pryor district. This will give the Indians plenty of grazing land 
adjacent to their homes and will have a tendency to keep the Indian stock from drift- 
ing off the reservation, where it would fall into the hands of unscrupulous whites, and 
would also have a tendency to keep outside stock from drifting upon the reservation. 

I am returning to you the map marked in red ink which will give you an idea of the 
reasons of my recommendations ing districts 4and 6. The country immedi- 
ately south of district 4 is known as the Dry Head country, and it contains an organized 
band of stock thieves which has preyed upon the stock of this reservation for years. 
The same can be eaid of certain portions of the west boundary. You will notice that 
a red line represents a fence running from Black Canyon to the Little Horn River 
where it connects with the Burlington right-of-way fence. The strip of country 
between Lodgegrass Creek and Black Canyon is the country where Lee and Garvin 
drove from 800 to 900 head of cattle that they stole from the Indian range and took 
into the part of Wyoming known as Garvin Basin. The lands lying between the Big 
and Little Horn rivers are the ones used by the Indians for their stock. I estimate 
that five-eighths of the members of this tribe graze their stock.within these boundaries. 
After the conviction of Lee and Garvin for the stealing of Indian stock Mr. Heinrich 
was granted a grazing privilege for the ranging of stock in the country south and west 
of Black Canyon, and by his building a fence commencing at the corner of district 6 
and fencing over the strip of land between the smaller canyons extending to Black 
Canyon he entirely stopped the drifting and driving of Indian stock from the moun- 
tains into Wyoming. e facts are that the Indian stock never ranged in that section 
and would not go over the mountain to this place unless driven. Mr. Heinrich was the 
main witness in the conviction of Lee and Garvin and was the first person to bring the 
‘attention of this office to the fact that they were stealing Indian cattle. We have made 
three convictions for cattle stealing since sending the party in each case to the peni- 
tentiary, and Mr. Dana and Mr. Heinrich were the main witnesses and upon their 
testimony convictions were made in each of these cases. 

On lease No. 4 in the past two years we have made several convictions for stealing 
stock, which are, as near as I can learn, more convictions than were ever made before 
for similar offenses during the previous history of the reservation. In fact, Mr. 
Edwards’s conviction of Lee and Garvin was the first that was ever obtained for such 
offenses upon this reservation. They, however, by their location do not come into 
contact with the Indians as do the lessees of 4 and 6. Nocomplaints of any conse- 
quence have ever come to this office regarding any of the present lessees. The facts 
are that the Indians, in a great many cases, will not protect their stock, and I will 
cite one instance: At the time Harrison an ins stole 16 unbranded steer calves 
they drove them to a corral on Lodgegrass Creek, where they kept them overnight. 
In the morning 6 or 8 Indians, who happened to come there, sat on the corral and 
watched the thieves brand the calves and also saw them drive them from the reserva- 
tion. The suspicion of the Indians was never aroused, and it was several months 
after we secured the conviction of Coggins-that I found this fact out and talked with 
the Indians regarding the matter. e information came to the office from one of 
Dana’s line riders who saw them driving the calves from the reservation. I consider 
the leasing of districts 4 and 6 as a protection as well as a benefit to the Indians, and 
I consider Mr. Heinrich’s informal grazing permit a benefit to the Indians, and I 
have tried to make the matter plain to the Office why we should have men in these 
localities whom we have absolute confidence in. 

Very respectfully, 
8. G. Reyno.ips, United States Indian Agent. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unrrep States INpIAN SERVICE, 


Crow Agency, Mont., February 21, 1905. 
Hon. CommIssionEeR INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


Washington, D. C. 
Sir: I beg the honor to inform you that Plenty Coos, the main chief of this tribe, 


asks me to request permission for himself and six others to visit Washington for the pur- 
pose of consulting the President. 
They have a fund for the purpose, and if you care to have them come I can send, as 


@ part of the seven, two Carlisle boys to look out for them. 
Yours, respectfully, 
8. G. ReyNnoups, Indian Agent. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrick oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March 2, 1905. 
Unrrep States Inpran AGENT, Crow Agency, Mont. ‘ 

Srr: The Office is in receipt of your letter of February 21, 1905, requesting that per- 
mission be given Plenty Coos and six other Indians to visit Washington for the purpose 
of consulting the President. 

In reply you are advised that the Department and this Office are very much averse 
to granting permission for delegations to visit this city. Very little, if any, can 
be accomplished by such a visit in this case, and the Office has therefore concluded to 
withhold the desired permission. 

Very respectfully, C. F. LARRABEE, 
Acting Commissioner. 


[Office memorandum.) 


Plenty Coos sent message to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, unbeknown to agent, 
asking permission to come on to Washington, saying he would pay own expenses. 


[Telegram.} 


Wasainaton, D. 0., March 18, 1905. 

Reynotps, Agent, Crow Agency, Mont.: 
Authority granted Plenty Coos and interpreter to visit Washington at their own 

expense, 

LARRABEE, Acting Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OrricE oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March 18, 1905. 
SamMvueEt G. Reynorns, Esq., 
United States Indian Agent, Crow Agency, Montana. 


Sir: Referring to your letter of February 20, 1905, you are now advised that the 
Secretary of the Interior on the 16th instant granted authority for the leasing of grazin 
districta Nos. 1. 2, and 4 on the diminished reservation, as shown by the map submit 
with your letter, for the period of four years from July 1, 1905, to the highest and best 
bidder, after due advertisement soliciting Proposals, the lessee of each district to be 
required to purchase all the surplus hay and oats of the Indians at the market price. to 
be determined by you. Authority was also granted for the publication of advertise- 
ments inviting proposals in the following newspapers: 

Drovers Journal, Chicago, Ill (weekly), two insertions. 

Stock Growers Journal, Miles, Mont. (weekly), two insertions. 

Billings Gazette, Billings, Mont. (semiweekly), four insertions. 

Advertisement will also be made by means of printed posters which have been pre- 
pared by this Office. A supply of the posters Ig sent to you by to-day’s mail under 
peparate cover. You are directed to send a copy to each of the present lessees on the 
reservation, and to all other important stockmen whose address you know in Montana 
and Wyoming. The p is to give the widest possible publicity to the letting. 
As you will observe from the posters. the bids are to be opened in this Office at 20’cloc 
p.m. on Thursday, April 27. You will be duly advised of the action taken upon 
such bids as may be received. 

You are also advised that the Secretary of the Interior on the 16th instant granted 
authority for the inauguration of the permit system of pasturage on district No. 6, as 
shown upon the map submitted by you, and on the lands at present held by Mr. 
Heinrich, north of Garvin’s basin, at the rate of $1 per head per annum. 

A supply of blank permits with blank bonds attached is sent you by to-day’s mail 
under separate cover. You should make a careful! and accurate count of all cattle or 
other stock brought on the reservation under the permits, and the permittees should 
be required to make payment in accordance with the count of the stock. The stock 
of each permittee will at all times be under your personal supervision and direction, 
and if nec may be moved from one portion of the reservation to another. No 
permittee should be allowed to monopolize the water privileges of the reservation to 
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the detriment of other permittees, and should be required to so hold his stock as to 
afford equal water and grazing privileges to the several permittees. The permits and 
bonds should be executed in triplicate. Each permittee should be required to either 
pay the entire annual consideration in advance, or to pay half in advance and enter 
into bond in an amount equal to the deferred payment, with at least two good and 
sufficient sureties, conditioned upon the faithful performance of the. terms of the per- 
mit. When the permits and bonds are properly executed they should be submitted 
to this Office for approval. Please acknowledge receipt of these instructions. 
Very respecttully, 
C. F. LARRABEE, 
Acting Commissioner. 


Proposals for leasing grazing districts Nos. 1, 2, and 4 on the Crow Reservation, Mont. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OrFicE oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1905. 


Sealed proposals wil be received at this Office until 2 o’clock Pp. m., on Thursday, 
Aprii 27, 1905, and will be immediately thereafter opened in the presence of such 
bidders as may attend, for leasing grazing districts Nos. 1, 2, and 4 on the Crow 
Reservation, Mont., for the period ot four years from July 1, 1905. The proposals 
must be addressed to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., and must 
be plainly indorsed on the outside of the envelope, “‘ Proposals for leasing Crow lands.”’ 

Hor the information of bidders it is stated that district No. 1 comprises the south- 
eastern portion of the reservation, south of Reno Creek and east of the Little Big Horn, 
and is estimated to contain 380,000 acres; district No. 2 comprises the northeastern 

rtion of the diminished reservation lying east of the Little ig Horn and north of 
Reno Creek, and is estimated to contain 232,635 acres; district No. 4 compriscs the 
western portion of the reservation west of the McCormick fence, and is estimated to 
contain 400,000 acres. 

Each lessee will be required to purchase the surplus hay and oats of the Indians 
residing in the respective districts. 

Maps showing the location of the several ranges and posters giving information rela- 
tive to the submission of bids may be obtained upon application either at this Office or 
of the United States Indian Agent, Crow Agency. 

The renta must be paid in two equal semiannual installments, in advance, to wit: 
on July 1 and January 1 of each year. The lessees will be required to furnish security 
in an amount equal to one year’s annual rental, conditioned upon the faithful per- 
formance of the terms of the lease. Surety or guaranty company bonds preferred. 

Everything being satisfactory, it is proposed to award the grazing privilege of each 
district to the bidder proposing to pay the highest price therefor; but the right is 
hereby reserved to reject any and all bids, or any part of a bid, if deemed for the best 
interests of the Indians, and the leases executed hereunder will be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

ach proposal must be accompanied by a certified check or draft upon some United 
States depository or solvent national bank in the vicinity of the bidder’s place of resi- 
dence, made payable to the order of the Commissioner of Indian A ffairs, for at least 5 
per cent of the entire amount of the proposal, which check or draft will be forfeited to 
the United States, for the use and benefit of the Indians occupying said reservation, in 
case any bidder receiving an award shall fail to enter into the prescribed lease and to 
furnish a suitable bond conditioned upon the faithful performance of the terms of the 
lease; otherwise, to be returned to the bidder. 

Pro s not conforming to the requirements of this advertisement may be rejected 
if such action shall be deemed proper. Any further information desired may be 
obtained of the United States Indian agent, Crow Agency, Mont. . 

F. E. Leupp, Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OrricE or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, April 7, 1905. 
S. G. Reynotps, Esq., 
United States Indian Agent, Crow Agency, Mont. 
Sie: The Office is in receipt of your letter of March 28, inviting attention to a certain 
rovision in the current posters inviting proposals for leasing grazing districts Nos. 
, 2, and 4, viz: ‘‘Each lessee will be required to purchase the surplus hay and oata 
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of the Indians residing in the respective districts.” Since the Big Horn district is 
not included within any of the pastures it is proposed to lease, which district will pro- 
duce a considerable quantity of hay during the coming year, you suggest in substance, 
that the advertisements should be changed so as to require the lessees to purchase 
the hay of all the Indians residing on the Crow Reservation. 

In reply, the Office has to say that it does not seem practicable to change the adver- 
tisements as suggested by you. In the first place, it is too late to make the change. 
To make the change now would involve the recalling of the present advertisements and 
the issuance of new ones, a matter that would occasion considerable delay and consid- 
erable expense. Then the matter to which you refer was considered by the Office 
before the advertisements were published and it seemed impracticable to attempt to 
make a given lessee purchase the hay raised by other Indians than those residing in 
the district he has under lease. Suppose the districts should be leased to three differ- 
ent tenants—which will likely be the case; it would be impracticable and impossible 
to apportion among them the quantity of hay each should purchase, and to designate 
which Indians each should purchase from. Such an attempt would lead to endless 
complications and would most likely result in defeat. As the advertisements stand 
each lessee will know definitely what Indians he must make purchases from. And 
in no event could the leasees be held to pay more than the market price for the hay 
and oats purchased. Where there is no unnatural influence, the law of ‘‘supply and 
demand” will govern the market price; and if there is but little demand for the prod- 
uce, the prices will be comparatively low. If there is no natural demand for the prod- 
uce, the lessees could not be held to pay arbitrary prices, and an attempt of this kind 
could only result in requiring the lessees to pay the same prices for the hay and oats of 
the Indians that they could obtain elsewhere. It ought to be a matter of indifference 
to the Indians whether they sell their produce to the lessees or in the open market, as 
in no event can they secure more than the open market price. If the different lessees 
actually need the hay and oats for their stock, and must have produce of the kind the 
Indians raise, this will create a market for their stuff and sales can readily be made; 
but the arbitrary action of putting such a clause in the contracts as you suggest could 
not result in increasing the market price of the produce the Indians would have to sell, 
but would only determine the persons to whom they should make sales. The Office 
feels satisfied that the Indians will be able to sell their hay and oats at the open market 
price without any change in the advertisements; and that a change would not result 
in increasing the market price of hay and oats on the Crow Reservation. 

Very respectfully, 
C. F. LarraBeEe, Acting Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unirep States INDIAN SERVICE, 


Crow Agency, Mont., April 18, 1905. 
Hon, CoMMissiONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


Washington, D. C. 


Str: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of Office letter—Land 26294-1905— 
dated April 7. 1905, and beg to state that I believe you gained a wrong impreasion of 
the idea I wished to convey in my letter of March 28. If the Indians of the Big Horn 
district have a market for their hay we will have to create it. Their hay must be sold 
and fed on their allotments. They live too far from the railroad and the expense of 
baling and hauling it for shipment would make it impossible for them to find a market 
in any of the towns along the railroad; in fact, there is no market this side of eastern 
towns or on the western coast. Ninety-five per cent of hay raised in this State or 
Wyoming is sold and fed where it is cut and stacked. To my mind there is but one 
proposition left for us to consider, and that is to make him a market at home. I am 
satisfied that the grazing lands of this reservation are of sufficient importance to our 
larger stockmen that in order for them to get the privileges of the grazing lands they 
would be perfectly willing to enter into contract to purchase all the hay and oats 
(surplus) raised on this reservation and to pay for it the market price which governs in 
the various hay districts of the eastern part of this State and northern Wyoming. I 
would not recommend an arbitrary price upon the hay. I am sure, however, that it 
will command for the next four years 8 price that will pay the Indian to put up all he 

ossibly can forsale. The matter of delaying the leasing of these lands thirty or sixty 

ays would be of small importance to the Indians, while the matter of compelling the 
leasees to contract to buy their hay (surplus) at the market price is of vital importance 
in developing the Indian so that he may become self-supporting as soon as ible. 

These Indians very well remember the treaty for the sale of their lands and they also 
distinctly remember that a million dollars was to be paid them in cash for the ceded 
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lands, and they were given reasons to believe that $240,000 would be expended at once 
in the purchase of 2-year-old southern heifers. This was carrying out a definite plan 
in anticipation of the finishing of their irrigation em on this reservation with the 
expectation that the hay raised would be fed to the cattle they had every reason to 

ieve would be bought. We who represent these Indians know that it will be a long 
time before the cattle will be bought. The Indian has his hay to sell and he looks to us 
to find him a market for the same. He anticipated this when he asked in the council 
that was called to secure consent to the re-leasing of the grazing districts and requested 
that the lessees be required to buy all surplus hay and oats raised by the Indians of this 
reservation. 

Very respectfully, S. G. Reynoups, U.S. Indian Agent. 


Wasurneron, D. C., April 26, 1905. 


Report of questions asked by Plenty Coos and Big Shoulder Blade, members of the 

Crow Indian tribe, in their talk with the Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 
Puenty Coos, head chief of the Crow tribe. I wish to say that I speak for the 

members of my tribe, and that I voice their wishes and desires in what I am going to 


y. 

At a council held by the Indians before I left there for this place it was the unani- 
mous wish and desire of the entire tribe that No. 4 (the Pryor Creek district) be not 
leased by the acre, for the following reasons: That water out of the mountains, the 
streams coming from the mountains, and the springs on that portion of the reservation 
are all occupied by my people, and the bottom lands and valleys, where available, 
are cultivated and many are not protected by wire fence and will necessarily be 
trespassed upon to the detriment of the owners. And that on district No. 4 are located 
one-third of the tribe, known as the Pryor Creek Indians, and also as the progressive 
and most enlighten rtion of my people, and my young men are too busy, and 
we are trying to be self-supporting, but we can not do it if my young men spend all 
their time driving off the lessee’s stock from their unfenced growing crops, and keeping 
them off, and chasing after the dishonest men. I know the assertion I just e ia 
true, for the employees of the old lessees of Nos. 1 and 2, who were in the cow business, 
have been one constant source of trouble and loss to my people. If district No. 4 is 
let by the head per year at $1 a head for cattle and 10 cents per head for sheep, the 
num er of the stock and place they range can be regulated by our agent to the benefit 
of my people. 

Ditterent conditions exist on Nos. 1 and 2. The streams and springs on these dis- 
tricts are not allotted, neither are they occupied’, and our desire is to lease these two 
districts to the highest and best bidders, under your supervision. 

For these reasons I earnestly request that No. 4 be let under the permit system 
(per head, per year). 

I spoke to you yesterday about my desire to have an honest man get those leases. 
Weare trying to be self-supporting, but we can not do it if we have to run about looking 
after our stock and spending all our time keeping off dishonest men. We want to 
spend our time at home looking after our growing crops. 

Several years ago our tribe had quite a nge sum 0 money which you were takin 
care of for us, but of late years I have heard that a great deal of it has been expend 
for different things for the tribe, and now we want some things for our farms and to get 
milch cows, good plows, strong harness, and strong work horses. I wish the money that 
was expended several years ago could be expended now for us, because my eyes have 
been opened for the advancement of my people. I learn there is very little money in 
your care for us. 

I wish to know if after the leases are made the rent money can be expended for the 

tribe, so that the young men can buy substantial implements which they need. 
, One or two districts on the reservation are being leased by the permit system now, 
No. 6, and one, I don’t remember the number, between the head of Lodgegrass Creek 
and Little Horn River, on the mountains. I like that permit system, and No. 4, the 
Pryor Creek district, can be let in that way—not leased for four years, but to one 
certain man, per head, for one year. 

When I started to come here I said that I would ask all the questions I want to know, 
so that when I go back to my people I will not be undecided on certain subjects or 
certain things and I will be able to tell the people about them. I want to have ail 
the questions answered definitely. 
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Other Indian tribes have made you visite, but for twenty-five years I have never 
visited you, although I know some money had been appropriated from ceding our 
lands for my trip to this place. We had a hard time getting over here, but while I 
am here I want to know everything definitely, so that 1 can go back and tell my people 
that the Great Father in Washington was not here, but that I saw our Commissioner 
and he treated us very kindly and wanted us to do everything we could to be eelf- 
supporting and not to depend upon the Government for support. We have fine lands 
on our reservation to make ourselves self-supporting, but we have not the training and 
the education and do not know just what to do—I mean the older men of my people. 

I wish to know if the bids will be opened to-morrow. 

I also wish to speak on some other subjects, but I wish to know if the bids will be 
opened to-morrow, so that that matter will be settled and all my requests are com- 
plied with as to the leases before I go back home, when everything is settled once for 
all, and then I am willing to go home, and until then I will be satisfied as to all the 
questions I ask. . . 

I want a man to occupy the two districts who are honest men and fair in their deal- 
ngs with the Indians, and who will respect the rights of the Indians and the reserve 
valley. 

I want to receive the rentals from the leases in cash. I want that understood and 
. carried out, and I want.to see it done. 

I am the head of my tribe, and it is a very great responsibility to lead the people 
right. We are now in a new life, and because we do not have much education it is 
hard to get along. I voice the sentiments of my tribe in all their dealings, and I do 
not wish to do anything that would betray their confidence. 

This is all I have to say this morning. Iam glad to have this talk. 

Bic SHOULDER Buianps. I do not reside at Bryor Creek, but live just above the 
agency. About one-third of the tribe lives at Pryor Creek district, and the request 
ig made that the district be let by the permit system, but not by the regular lease 
of four years. . 

If a man is permitted to go on the land he can be watched and the stock he puts 
on there can be counted and the amount of range they are to runon can be lated. 
By letting the district per head the rights of the Indians can better be ed and 
cared for. It would be a hardship to my people to lease it in any other way for this 

oO. 4. 

When the rents are paid I want to receive it in one payment for the year, so that 
the yo men can purchase what they need in the way of implements and good 
stock for breeding purposes as well as for working purposes. 

The leasees for these leases should be required and compelled to buy all the sur- 
plus oats and hay raised by the Indians on their respective districta and also the lands 
adjoining or opposite their districts. 

ey shoul compelied to respect the rights of the Indians and their allotments 
and they should not be permitted to’trespass upon the reserve valleys, whether they 
are fenced or not. ; 

In receiving the cash rental for leasing the lands I want it in one payment for the 

ear for the purpose of purchasing milch cows, pigs, and chickens, and building 
omes and fixing them up respectably, for building stables for the cows, and putting 
our places under fence, so that we will be sure that no outside stock can get in to 
destroy our hay and grain crop. I think that is the right thing to do, and I want to 
ave it done. 
In ar Larrabee made the following reply, which was carefully interpreted to the 
ians: 

I will say, briefly, that it is too late to make any change in the leasing business. We 
have advertised for bids, which will be opened here to-morrow. The Indians will be 
here, I suppose, and they may be altogether satisfied when they see what they are 
going to get out of the leasing. 

The question of leasing, or ting yearly permits, was thoroughly discussed here 
ih the Office before we decided on the leasing business, and it was thought it would be 
altogether best and bring them more money and be more gatiefactory to lease the lands 
in that wa 


If they favor one man by giving him special privileges there are always others to 
complain and say if they known about it they would have given more if they 
had the opportunity. 

However, wait now and see what we get out of the bids and do nothing and rest until 
we see what comes of the bidding. 

I will have all that Plenty Coos and Big Shoulder Blade have said typewritten and 
let them make such correctionsasthey desireto make. Then we will have the questions 
answered and give you a copy of our answers and your own questions to take back 
to your people. 
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Wasuineron, D. C., April 28, 1905. 
Mr. Secre HrrcHcocx. 

I come a long way to see you and the Commissioner about my people and their 
allotments. We know you are our friend; we know that if you understand our affairs 
you will do right by us. My people know this. They asked me to come to you 
when our country was to be leased for years to come, so that you could know what 
the Indians believe is best for them, and they believe you will do that. No white 
man asked me to come here. My young men who have allotments of land asked me to 
come to you; they will help me some, but I pay my own expenses here and bring 
Big Shoulder, my friend, with me for company. I also pay for him, and no white 
man helps me here. I speak for my people. 

We want to raise hay, grain, and potatoes, and things to eat on our land, but we 
can not afford to fence all our allotments. On our allotments we raise what we live 
on, and if cattle or horses are allowed to run loose over our part of the reservation 
they will eat the grass on the allotments, so we can have no hay, and they will tram- 
ple down our crops, 80 we will have no food. The reservation is big; but one-third 
of all the Indians live on what you call district No. 4; they have many allotments 
and no fences much. If cattle and horses are driven in by white men to pasture in 
district 4, the Indians must quit farming or trying to farm there—it will be no use. 
They can not buy wire and each Indian fence his own allotment. Unless they fence 
they must quit farming if horses and cattle run about loose, because they will run 
over the unprotected allotments. The Indians and the cow men will then quarrel 
and much trouble will come; then trouble will fall on all the Indians living there, 
but mostly on me, because the Indians look to me for their rights. 

Before F came here all the Indians in district 4 held a council; they in council 
said they wanted to keep Mr. Bair and his sheep in district 4, because he looked 
after his own business and kept the sheep off the allotment and never took anything 
from an Indian without agreement and payment. When Indians have been hun- 
Bry, he has fed them. When they have had hay, he has bought the hay to help feed 

is sheep; he has bought much hay from the Indians that he did not need, and he 
now has hundreds of tons of Indian hay he has bought and has not fed. This has 
helped the Indians very much. The cattlemen say they, too, will buy the hay, 
but their cattle run loose and eat all the grass on the allotments and other parts of 
district 4, and when the frase is eaten up by the cattle the Indians can have no hay 
to sell. Mr. Bair makes his sheep herders keep off the Indian allotments, and then 
the grass grows on the allotments and the Indians cut the grass and make hay and 
Mr. Bair buys the hay and pays for it in money. The Indians are all satisfied with 
Mr. Bair, who has been down there for seven years and has never had any trouble 
with any Indian. They will feel sad and fecl that their best friend goes away when 
he leaves. When he came there they could not sell the hay to anybody. Since he 
came he has bought all the hay they had to sell. He also buys their oats. The 
Indians do not want a lease on district 4, because a lease describes the country on 
the outside boundaries and the man who leases that way thinks he has a right to 
let cattle run loose over Indian allotments and bought the country inside of the out- 
side boundaries. The Indians want so much per head charged for sheep, and per- 
mits given, just as they have been to Mr. Bair, 10 cents a head, which is paid every- 
where for sheep, in fair, and the Indians will be satisfied with that. e Indians 
do not want to deal with strangers; they do not know that another white man would 
treat them like Mr. Bair, and every Indian living on the reservation told me in coun- 
cil to tell you that they wanted no lease; to charge Mr. Bair by the head for sheep. 

We have a good agent; we look to him some, but we look to you most, Mr. Secretary, 
to see that white men are not allowed to come on the reservation and trouble the 
Indians while they are trying to raise crops and build homes. We would rather not 
have the land leased to anybody or to have any outside stock on there at all, unless 
we know that we can get along in e with the man who owns the stock. The amount 
of the rent is little, compared with the loss of our crops and the discouragement of our 
people, which would surely come if men were put in there with stock who would 
quarrel with the Indians and make trouble. 

My people, men, women, and children, have cattle of their own and would take 
pride in increasing the number, but if this big cattleman comes in and drives within 
the boundaries of the lease this number will come in and mingle with our own cattle 
and in a short time we won’t have any cattle. It will be an impossibility to round 
up my cattle and brand my calves. 

A long time this same district No. 4 was leased to cattlemen, and then at that 
time my people had quite a large number of cattle of their own. The lessees’ cattle 
and the fndlans’ cattle mixed up, and in the course of time when the leases ex- 
pired we did not have any cattle, and I am afraid now to have cattle come in there 
or four years. 
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I came to the Commissioner before the bids were opened and protested against the 
leasing of No. 4 by the acre. I now protest again and ask that all the bids on this 
district be refused, and that the sheep of Mr. Bair be taken on at 10 cents per head, 
and then only such a number as the agent may allow. 


Yours, truly 
(Signed) PLENTY Coos. 


WasHInetTon, D..C., May 2, 1905. 
The honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Sir: I respectfully submit that my bid of $7,000 per annum for grazing privilege 
on the unallotted lands in district No. 4 of the Crow Indian Reservation in Montana 
is reasonable and the best bid from the standpoint of the Government and the Indians 
for the following reasons: 

First. Seven years’ experience is an assurance to you that I will conduct myself in 
dealings with the Indians so as to avoid all trouble and insure peace and good will 
among them. 

Second. I will in the future, as in the past, purchase their hay, grain, and produce 
at fair and just prices and give the Indians the preference in doing such work aa they 
can do with their teams, thus maintaining a home market for them to encourage their 
industrial advancement. ; 

Third. In paying them in the neighborhood of $10,000 per year for the produce of 
their farms and the work I give them, the income to the Indian allottees in district No. 4 
is just that amount added to the substantial gain of the Indians over the amount which 
would issue from the hire of the district for grazing cattle or horses. 

Fourth. No crops could be raised by the Indians if the district should be stocked to 
ite capacity with cattle, unless the allotments should be fenced in the most substan- 
tial way. 

Fifth, On my bid the Indians will directly and necessarily realize about $17,000 per 
year, while a cattle grazer would pay the pasturage bid and no more. Hay is not fed to 
range cattle nMontana, and even if the lessee agreed to buy the Indians’ he would 
not be called upon todo ao, because his cattle would eat the grass and the Indians would 
not have hay to deliver. 

Sixth. In addition to the usual bid, I have paid and will pay the Indians for the use 
of their allotments whenever and wherever used by me. 

Seventh. I have bought and will continue to buy not only hay raised by the Indians 
in district No. 4, but east of the Big Horn under the big ditch. 

Eighth. In view of my seven years’ satisfactory dealings with these Indians and 
their good will toward me, I feel fair rental, with an addition of my large purchases and 
the amounts paid for labor to the Indians, should be iteins subject to joint consideration 
in reaching a conclusion as to which is the best of a number of bids. To be frank, I say 
that, from a pure business point of view, my bid of $7,000 will yield the Indians more 
in rental and market than they would get out of double that rental and no market 
at home. 

Finally, I feel that I have bid as much and even more than the grazing is worth, 
because of the cost of moving the hay which I bought from the Indians and now have 
left over. It would be a loss to me, would this left-over hay, and I took that into 
consideration in bidding, and I ask you to consider my situation. Having by fair 
and liberal] dealing gained the good will of the Indians, I have helped the Govern- 
ment in ita work of elevating them. They are my friends and I am their friend. 
They are the most advanced in agriculture and thrift of any Indians on the reserva- 
tion and I am proud of the help I have been to them, and now I put my $7,000 bid, 
$10,000 of annual payment to my Indian neighbors, and seven years of peaceful, 
friendly relations with them and the Department into the balance, insisting that from 
any and every point of view my bid is the very best bid and as such is entitled to 
acceptance. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) C. M. Bam. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
ce or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, May 8, 1905. 
PLenry Coos, 
Chief of the Crow Tribe, Washington, D. C. 


My Frienp: A typewritten copy of your talk with me on April 26, relative to leasing 
grazing district No. 4, on the Crow Reservation, was submitted to the Secretary o 
the Interior, with my letter of May 3, in connection with bids for leasing the lands 
of your tribe. I invited the Secretary’s attention to everything you said, especially 
to your words relating to district No. 4—that you preferred the permit system for this 
district for the srezing of sheep only, and that you felt entirely satisfied with the 
present lessee, Mr. Bair. 

The Secretary on the 5th instant replied to my letter in relation to the bids. He 
accepted the highest bids on districts Nos. 1 and 2; but rejected all the bids on district 
No. 4, and directed that it: be let to Mr. Bair under the permit system, for the grazing 
of sheep only, for the period of four years, at a minimum price of $7,000 per annum, 
Mr. Bair to pay for any excess of 35,000 sheep at the rate of 20 cents per head per 
annum. The Secretary referred to your statements to me and to your statements in 
the communication addressed to him, and stated that he deemed the above action 
with reference to district No. 4 to be in advancement of the best interests of the 

ians. 

Doubtless your statements to me and your statements in the letter to the Secretary 
had much to do in determining the action that was taken. It is hoped that the 
grazing matters as now determined upon, will be entirely satisfactory both to yourself 
and your people. 

Very respectfully, CO. F. LARRABEE, 
Acting Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OrricE oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
ashington, May 10, 1906. 
Pienty Coos, 
Chief of the Crow Indians. 


My FRrrienp: I have given careful consideration to the subjects presented by you 
on May 5, and now give my replies to your several requests. 

For convenience I quote each of your requests separately and append my answer. 

“First. That portion of the reservation that I am going to speak about was ceded 
to the Government April, 1904, and among the stipulations in that agreement was a 
clause for the purchase of sheep; another for the building of a hospital for the Indians, 
and another clause for the purchase of jackasses. 

“Now, it is the wish of my people that the amount set aside for the purchase of sheep 
be expended in the purchase of cattle; that the amount set aside for building the hoe- 
pital be expended in the same way—that is, for the purchase of cattle—and that the 
amount set aside for the purchase of jackasses be expended for cattle.’”’ 

This request can not be complied with as theagreement of * * * modified and 
ratified, provides by section 6, ‘‘That the proceeds received from the sale of lands in 
conformity with the act, shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States, and 
paid to the Crow Indians, or expended on their account only as provided in article 2 
of said agreement as amended.”’ It will be seen, therefore, that Congress would have 
to modify article 2 before this request can be complied with. If, upon further thought 
and consideration by you, you still adhere to your request, this Office will give it 
further consideration at the next session of Congress. 

“Second. At the time that portion of my reservation was ceded to the Government, 
which was some four or five years ago, the Government was very slow in ratifying the 
same, and since that time a good many of my people have died. Now I wish, if it 
can be done, that the money that is to be paid for the land be given to the Indians 
according to the agreement and stipulations. My reason for asking this is that if the 
land is opened for settlement for homesteaders, it will take some time to fulfill the 
different stipulations in the agreement. 

‘“‘I respectfully request that the payment of the different amounts be hastened, 
although at the time we made the agreement we requested that the payment of the 
money be made to us at once—that is, as soon as the agreement was ratified. The 
agreement has been changed to a certain extent, allowing the homesteaders to pay 
instead of the Government paying, as we agreed should be done. 


e 
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‘““My reason for asking this payment at an early date is that my people have started 
in this new life and I would like them to have it so that they can make a good start 
and be able to purchase good implements, build good houses, and buy work horses. 
That is the wish of my people.”’ 

It is not possible to comply with your wishes for the reason that the agreement a8 
amended provides that as proceeds from the sale of the lands are received, they shall 
be applied to the different purposes specified in the agreement. The original agree- 
ment with its stipulations by the Indians would have called for a direct appropriation 
from Congress, and the money for all the purposes named in the agreement would have 
been in the Treasury to the credit of the Indians. Under the amended agreement, 
however, only $90,000 has as yet been received and that amount is the proceeds of the 
school sections. . 

Your request for the payment of the different amounts to be hastened will receive 
further consideration, as Irom time to time sufficient amounts from the proceeds of 
your lands are received. 

“Third. I have expended a large sum of money in building irrigation ditches on my 
reservation, but I wish to ask for another ditch to be built at the head of Little Horn 
River where quite a lot of my people live. They have no irrigating ditch for their 
agricultural lands. That portion of the reservation is very adapted to farming. A 
reservoir should be built at the head of Pryor Creek for the people living about and 
next to the mountains who have no irrigating ditch. These two requests I would like 
to have granted.”’ 

Agent Reynolds has recommended the construction of two additional ditches, pre- 
sumed to be the ones to which you refer. His letter has been referred to Superintend- 
ent Hill for report and recommendation. As soon as his report is received the matter 
will receive careful consideration, and if it be possible to construct the ditches with 
the funds available, your request will be granted. 

‘‘Fourth. My young men are handicapped in their efforts to farm their lands. 
Although we have been supplied from time to time with barbed wire to fence our lands 
the supply is insufficient for the number of people on the lands where they do their 
farming, and the young men who become of age are being allotted and their lands are 
not fenced. They are willing to work their lands, but not having their lands fenced 
they are very badly handicapped and discouraged in their efforts to raise crops. 
Therefore, I request that some wire be purchased—three carloads—and sent to our 
agent for him to distribute to the ones that need it. There is some money belonging 
to my people here that could be expended in the purchase of the wire. I want that 
request granted.” 

ou are informed that the agent had already requested this Office that three car- 
loads of barbed wire fencing be shipped him as soon as possible. He was advised that 
he should state how many pounds he would require, as this Office could not estimate 
how much wire three carloads would contain, some cars being large, and others small. 
When the reply of the agent is received, the matter of the purchase of barbed wire for 
individual Indians for their lands will be fully considered in connection with funds 
available for that purpose. The $40,000 in the agreement of 1904 is for the purpose of 
fencing the entire Crow Reservation, and, of course, is not available for individual 
allotments. 

“Fifth. I have two boarding schools—one Catholic school and one mission school— 
onthe reservation. I would like to have this Office establish day schools in the different 
districts where the people are closely settled. I think that would be a very fine 
thing for my people. The people could send their little children to these day schools, 
and when they are of proper age they can be sent to the boarding schools, and after 
they have reached a certain grade they can be transferred to some nonreservation 
school, if they so wish to advance themselves. I would like very much to have this 
request considered. If you would kindly grant it I would be thankful.” 

his request will be given very careful consideration and the matter will be taken 
up with the agent. It is the general policy of this Office at present, wherever day 
schools can be located and successfully maintained from children of families living 
near enough, to establish them at such points. 

You have very generally expressed the policy of the Office with reference to Indian 
education. The little tots should go to the day schools, and as they advance 
from the day to the boarding school on the reservation; after which, if they show 
any special talent and are deserving of further advancement, they can be transferred 
to a nonreservation school; otherwise, after being equipped in the day and boarding 
school on the reservation, it will be time for them to go to work and put into practice 
what they have learned. 

Your views, therefore, will receive careful consideration. 

‘Sixth. Since last summer several surveying outtits have been on my land survey- 
ing lines for big canals. All the other surveys on the reservation I approve of, excepting 
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the one that is called the Big Horn High Line Canal. It starts at the canyon of the 
Rig Horn River and goes north along the high hill lands on the west of Big Horn 
River to the Yellowstone Valley. I ask that this canal be not built, for the reason 
that I am not desirous of letting any more of my land go for the present. I do not 
wish any of my mountains to be considered for another agreement for their sale. I 
love those mountains, aside from their being my source of supply.’’ 

Under date of February 3, 1905, this Office reported upon a proposed amendment 
to the bill ratifying the Crow agreement, then pending before Congress, which amend- 
inent added to the ceded territory a triangular tract of land covering about 12 townships, 
being in the central portion of the reservation and lying on the west side of the Big 
Horn River, which it was proposed to bring under the operation of the reclamation 
act. It is presumed that the surveys to which you refer were within this tract and 
had in view a high-line canal. This Office opposed the adoption of the amendment 
and it was not incorporated in the act ratifying the agreement with certain 
modifications. 

November 26, 1904, the Director of the Geological Survey recommended that allot- 
ments of lands-west of the Big Horn River he not a proved. as such allotments would 
interfere with certain irrigation plans contemplated by the Reclamation Service. 

This Office reported against the recommendation of the Director, and on February 4, 
1905, the Secretary reviewed the matter and concluded as follows: 

“‘For the reasons stated, I approve of your report and your recommendation that 
the selection of allotments already made be not disturbed, and that the policy as 
outlined be continued until the remainder of the Indians on the reservation are 
allotted, as provided by article 3 of the agreement ratified by Congress April 27, 1904, 
and other laws relative to allotments to these Indians.”’ 

It is believed that the action of the Office has been in line with your desires, as 
indicated in your request. 

“‘Seventh. Some years ago I made an agreement with the Government to cede them 
@ portion of my reservation on the west side, and one of the stipulations in that agree- 
ment was that the sum of $5,000 would be set aside for expenses of chiefs when they 
visited Washington. I am anxious to know if that amount is still on hand for the 
reason that when my young men sent me on this trip they all contributed their own 
money to pay my expenses over here. If I could be reimbursed from this fund you 
have on hand it will save my young men their hard-earned money. I wish to know 
if this reimbursement can be made to me here.”’ 

In reply, you are informed that the $5,000 which was to be available for one year 
from the ratification of the agreement is still on the books, and is embraced in other 
moneys, balances from objects for which appropriations were made, as set forth in the 
said agreement of 1891, but is not available for your present expenses. It is intended 
by this Office that your expenses coming here, for board and lodging in Washington, 
and returning to your reservation, shall be paid from the $3,000 set aside under the 
agreement approved April 27, 1904. You will later be made acquainted with the 
action of this Office in that direction. 

‘*Eighth. Out on my reservation there are a few old men and old women who receive 
rations from the Government. All my young men and the other people that can 
support themselves do not reccive rations at all. I earncstly request that the rations 
for these paupers be increased just a little, for the reason that they do not receive 
enough to supply their needs.”’ 

I would suggest that on your return to the agency you bring this matter to the atten- 
' tion of your agent, who has authority to issue sufficient rations to old and indigent 
Indians. If necessity exists for any large increase, he will submit the matter to this 
Office for approval, when it will receive consideration. 

‘Ninth. I have quite a large reservation in Montana, and within the boundaries 
of that reservation live my people, pursuing their newly acquired way of making their 
living—that is, farming, and a few raise stock for their support. I wish to ask you 
to increase the number of the Indian police, and also to increase their pay, if possible, 
for the reason that horse and cattle thieves have in the past made raids upon my 
reservation and run off stock and deprived my people of the results of their labors 
and efforts to obtain a living. As it is now, the number of police is not sufficient to 
guard my lines and to keep out the stock thieves, besides helping the Government 
‘armers in instructing the Indians how to raise their crops, and the work that is imposed 
upon the police is too much for the pay they are getting.”’ 

In view of the fact that the lists of police are not completed for the fiscal year 1906, 
& part of them being in the Commissioners’ hands in Chicago and a part in this Office, 
it can not be stated definitely what amount of money will be available for the employ- 
ment of additional police. However. it is known that with the lists as now author- 
ized it will leave lees than $30,000 for equipment, which is the amount considered 


necessary for that purpose. 
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As the salaries of police officers at $15 per month and privates at $10 per month are 
prescribed by law. no increase can be e. 

“Tenth. Recently the Supreme Court of the United States rendered a decision 
wherein the allotted Indians can go out and purchase whisky just like any other 
citizen. It is very easy to see that this decision would be a b ing for my people. 
They do not know the bad results that come from drinking, and it 1s nat to see 
that they will go into excess, and in doing that in a very short time my people will 
be ruined. Now we are under you as wards of the Government. We consider our- 
selves safe until our lands are allotted! and approved. I want to make a very nt 
request that you make a special ruling for my reservation and its people. something 
to prevent and prohibit the use of whisky and its introduction onto the reservation. 
I would like to have that carried out if it can be done. It is the only safeguard I can 
see now.”’ 

This Office is now considering what can be done to mitigate the ill effects of the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court upon allotted Indians and everything that is 
possible within the law will be done to prevent the sale of liquor to Indians. I do 
not understand that the decision affects that portion of the law which prohibits the 
introduction of liquor upon an Indian reservation, and am of the opinion that the law 
still applies to the diminished Crow Reservation. 

‘Eleventh. We have an agent now looking after our reservation who was appointed 
some three ycars ago, and since he was appointed he has rescued the Indians from 
their dormant condition and stimulated them to work and make a living for themselves 
as well as those dependent upon them for support, and all the Indians are of one voice 
in asking that he be retained for another term of four years at the expiration of his 
present term. We know we can make a better showing under his guidance than any 
Man we know of. He is the best agent we have ever had. Therefore we would 
like to keep him for another term. . 

‘*T realize the full value of a man’s effort te obtain the resultaof hiswork. If aman 
can’t or won’t work, he will have nothing; and if he can makea living and lay some- 
thing aside for the future, that is his principal purpose in life.”’ 

I am glad to learn that you are so well pleased with your agent and that he is doing 
so much to improve the condition of the Indians. While it is not customary to give 
assurances regarding an appointment so long in advance, I can say that when the 
time comes to act upon the matter your statement will be given due weight. 

‘Twelfth. Now, the people in all walks of life work during weck days and they 
gather on Sunday for different purposes. I would like to be permitted to have gath- 
erings on Sundays. When I work during the week, I am tired. at the end of the week 
and | want a little recreation and amusement. It is good for a man to have those in 
order to balance his life. 

‘‘T earnestly request that these questions be answered as soon as possible and settled 
definitely once for all. I wish to go home now and attend to my crops and make 
report of what I have done to my people. The climate here is not to my liking.”’ 

he office has your best interests at heart and is willing to allow you to have recre- 
ation and amusement after your day’s work, and also on Sunday, as do the whites. 
Rest, as you no doubt know, is not excitement, nor is it the engaging in physical 
excesses or in demoralizing and degrading practices or dances. Sunday is the day 
when the best whites rest as far as possible from active physical labor, and recuperate 
for the coming week’s work. It is also the day when they think of the right road and 
the wrong road, and what the Great Spirit wishes them to do. 

The office will make no objection to your having proper recreation and amusement 
on Sunday, but it will refuse to sanction amusements on that day which will render 

ou unfit for the week’s work before you, and which may tend to demoralize your 
ome life or prevent your proper progress along the line of civilization. 

Your agent knows what is best for you and will no doubt permit such amusements 
as are proper. ; ; 

Having answered your requests as favorably as ble, permit me to say that I 
have been much pleased with the intelligent and courteous manner in which you 
have made your wishes known to the office, and your evident desire for the improve- 
ment of your people. 

Trusting you may have a pleasant journey in returning to your home, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
O. F. Larraseeg, 
Acting Commissioner. 
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Exuisrr Z. L. D. No. 1. 


Hxeuena, Mont., February 7, 1908. 


I hereby swear that the following statement is true in every particular and that the 
facta therein are within my own knowledge gained through personal observation: 

Mathew K. Sniffen, secretary of the Indian Rights Association, has been in regular 
communication and consultation with Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey every day from January 
25 to the present time, and Mrs. Grey told me on January 24 that Sniffen had been to 
gee her frequently prior to that time. 

The Rev. J. G. Burgess, of Crow Agency, was in consultation with Mrs. Grey each 
day during his stay in Helena from January 24 to January 29. 

ese conferences occurred in Mrs. Grey’s bedroom, at 220 Fifth avenue, Helena 
Mont., and at most of them there were also present Tom Doyle, Harry Thompson, and 
E. L. Dana, besides myself. At all these conferences the topic of discussion was some 
feature of the investigation by the grand jury of Mrs. Grey’s and Mr. Brosius’s chargee 
concerning affairs on the Crow Reservation. The evidence already presented or to 
be presented by the different witnesses was usually discussed, and those witnesses 
coached as to what they were to say. 

In the meeting on January 27, at which both Burgess and Sniffen were present, Mrs. 
Grey urged me to swear before the grand jury to certain statements which I told her 
were not true; she still persisted in urging that I should swear to them anyway, in order 
to help her cause. At the same meeting Mrs. Grey asked Mr. Sniffen if he (as repre- 
senting the Indian Rights Association) would get bail for her in case she was put in jail, 
and also whether he would get her a lawyer, and to both these questions Sniffen replied: 
‘We will do our best.’’ 

At one of these meetings I asked Mrs. Grey how she got a copy of Inspector Dalby’s 
report, and Sniffen spoke up and said that he had sent it to her. I have since asked 
him when he sent it to her, and he told me that he sent it to her as soon as he obtained 
it from Washington, which he said was very soon after the report was submitted by the 
inspector. Both Mr. Sniffen and Mrs. Grey have copies of the report. 

rs. Grey told me that Mr. Burgess showed her a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior reprimanding him, and that she tried to get the letter from him to have it 
published in the Independent, but that Burgess would not consent to that. 

Mrs. Grey told me to-day that the foreman of the grand jury had told her that the 

d jury had decided to indict her. Both Mrs. Grey and Mr. Sniffen tell me that 

- Miller, of the Indian Rights Association, has authorized Mr. Sniffen to procure 
bail for Mrs. Grey and to bring her East with him to meet members of the Indian 
Rights Association in Philadelphia, after which they expect to present the matter to 
Congress, with the view of securing a Congreesional investigation. FE 3 

. E. Server. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me at Helena, Mont., this 7th day of February, 1908. 
Z. Lewis Daxsy, Indian Inspector. 


Exursit F. E. L. 4. 


This Exhibit No. 4is mentioned on page 25 of the typewritten report of the morning 
seesion of April 8, fourth and fifth lines from the bottom.—F. E. L. 


Claims 157807. ©. B. and Q. R. R. Co. Passenger transportation. F. E. Leupp, 
requisition No. 1433740, $38.85. Indian Office, received September 7, 1906—claim. 


Unrrep States, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


GOVERNMENT TRANSPORTATION REQUEST. . 


No. 14887, dated Denver, Colo., July 15, 1905, in favor of F. E. Leupp and no other 
person, with no pounds of extra baggage, from Denver, Colo., to Crow Agency, Mont., 
this 15th day of July, 1905, been signed by me and delivered to the agent of C. B. 
and Q. Railroad Company at Denver, Colo., transportation having been furnished 
erein. 
Amount, $23.45, first class, through ticket. 
F. E. Leupp, 
Commiesioner of Indian Affairs. 


(On back:) To be detached and mailed to the countersigning officer by the traveler 
immediately upon issue of ticket. ; 
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Unitep States, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
GOVERNMENT TRANSPORTATION REQUEST. 


No. 14340, dated Crawford, Nebr., July 30, 1905, in favor of F. E. Leupp, and no 
other person, with no pounds of extra baggage, from Crawford, Nebr.. to Billings, 
Mont., has this 30th day of July, 1905, been signed by me, and delivered to the acent 
of C. B. and Q Railroad Company at Crawford, Nebr., transportation having been 
furnished therein. 

Amount $15.40, first class, through limited ticket. 

F. E. Leupp, 
Commissioner of Indian A fairs. 


(On back): To be detached and mailed to the countersigning officer by the traveler 
immediately upon issue of ticket. 


({Duplicate.] 
Burlington Route. TA department No. 2781. 


United States Government, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., to Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railway Company, lines west of the Missouri River, Dr. 


Remit to assistant treasurer, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railway Company, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


1905. , 
Aug. 25. For transportation furnished as per orders herewith................ $38. 85 
No. 14340, July 30, Crawford to Billings, 1 fare............. $15. 40 
No. 14337, July 15, Denver to Crow Agency, 1 fare.......... 23.45 


I hereby certify that the rates charged for this transportation were the current and 
~lowest rates charged the public when the tickets were issued.—G. P. A. 

D. _D.S. 
N it an error be found in this bill, return with all papers to assistant auditor, Omaha, 

ebr. 

In making voucher, please quote auditor’s number shown above. 

Auditor’s No. ——. 8. Accounting division No. ——. Operating account No. 
—. F., P.,orC. Amount, ——. ad 

Settled, October 16, 1905. 


Exarsir F. E. L. No. 5. 


This Exhibit No. 5 is mentioned on page 34 of the typewritten report of the morning 
session of April 8, fifth and sixth lines from bottom. rE 
. E. L. 


{Extract from letter of Charles E. Dagenctt, supervisor of Indian employment, dated March 7, 1905.) 


Have just had word from the manager of the Rocky Ford beet-sugar factory saying 

about 500 Indians would be wanted in that district this season and saying that the 

matter should be attended to at once. Will go there while on this trip to the northern 
eblos. 


[Extract from monthly report of Charles E. Dagenett, supervisor of Indian employment, for the 
period from February 20 to March 31, 1905. Report dated March 31, 1005.) 


On my visit to the Rocky Ford beet fields I found the sentiment very kind toward 
the Indians, and an agreement for the placing of 200 in the beet fields was made, 
though many more than that number is wanted, and in a letter just received 1,000 
is asked for, but it is a matter of transportation largely, as the distance is great and 
the rates are high. With the rate I am trying to get of a cent a mile in parties, it 
will be possible to furnish the number asked for and also to furnish Indian labor 
in large -:umbers to other beet fields in Colorado where I have been asked to. Am 
making the matter of rates the subject of a special communication. 
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(Extract from report of Charles E. Dagenett, supervisor of Indian employment, for the period 
ending September 30, 1905. Date of report, October 1, 1905.] PS 


There were about 200 Indians sent to the beet fields near Rocky Ford, Colo., in May 
and returned home in July, making about two months’ work. Of this number prac- 
tically all were school boys ranging from 12 to 18 ycurs of age. Their transportation 
was advanced them, costing from $9.40 to $15.00, which they repaid, and after that 
and their equipment and beard, together with a reasonable amount for spending mone 
given them, they returned to school with 50 per cent of their gross carnings, whic 
averaged about $60 per capita. 

Another extract from the same report: 

Over 100 men and boys, nearly all from the Santa Fe Pueblos, were sent to the beet 
fields for the fall work, as the Santa Fe Pacilic withdrew our special ratcs west of 
Albuquerque on account of the great scarcity of track laborers along their road, but on 
a@ personal visit to the gcncral passenger agent the ratcs were allowed for all Indians of 
18 years and under, which made it possible to send some. The wages for the fall work 
are still better than the spring, owing to thcir succcss there during the spring. The few 
older Indians in the beet fields this spring went home well plcased and made it possible 
to get more than five times as many tor the fall, notwithstanding the much bigger crops 
this year among the Indians. The same man is employed to look after theim this fall 
as during the spring. He is not bonded, but has valuable property there, and as 1 look 
over all accounts and visit them quite often the Indians are safe. 


{Extract from report, dated May 4, 1906, from Charles E. Dagenett, supervisor of Indian employment, 
for the penod ending April 30, 1906.) 


Early in March arrangements were completed with the American Beet Sugar Com- 
pany for the employment of Indians in the beet fields around Rocky Ford, Colo., 
under a very favorable agreement, a copy of which is inclosed herewith. As noted 
before, this work is very desirable for the Indians in many ways, especially the school- 
boys, and all the Indians in a large scope of country will be given an opportunity to 
go, as the rates are very low and the same from all points. The best rate the company 
can secure will average far in excess of $5 from the points named in the agreement, 
but in order to place all Indian§$ on an equal footing in this work the company pays at 
fares in excess of $5 each way. Indian labor in the beet fields last year proved very 
successful both for the Indians and fag the farmers, and it was on this favorable showing 
and the assurance of a goodly number for the present season that these favorable terms 
were secured. Under this agreement Mr. Collins will be employed by the yeer to 
look after the interests of Indian employment in that section, as my representative, 
and, besides the beet work, homes for Indians who care to work there permanently 
will be found, generally at about $25 per month and all found tor young men who are 
willing and can understand enough English to get along, or $35 per month with small 
house, where the Indian has a family, and board hunself. Of course the hours are long 
and the work is somctimes very hard, being all-around farm work. 


{Extract from report of Charles E. Dagenett, supervisor of Indian employment, for the year ending 
June 30, 1906. Report dated August 40, lyUv. ] 


Some young men have been so placed in the beet district around Rocky Ford, Colo., 
and have given entire satisfaction, anda great many more could be placed there in 
permanent places with substantial farmers at good wages if they would accept. 

The beet work in Colorado, in the Rocky Ford section, is cspecially dcsirable for 
school boysand Indians gencrally, as it takes them Inte a good, up-to-date farming com- 
munity, where farming is done under irrigation as theirs have to be at home, and where 
the sentiment toward the Indian, while it is kindly, is not sentimental; the people 
there believe in having him get all he carns and in haying him carn all he gets. It’s 
the most satisfactory hasis; simply giving value received on both sides. The pay is 
pood and the work islight, so that boys from 12 years up can do about as well as men. 

30th the spring and the fall work last two months, which is about the length ot time 
they care to work steady. Lest ycar the transportation cost about 20 per cent of their 
gross earnings, but this spring it was materially less than that, as the bect growers paid 
the transportation for the Indians where it exceeded 85 cach way. This was due to 
the satisfactory showing made by Indian Jaber in that section last year and to the 
assurance of being furnished a large number of Indian beet workers for this scason. 
For the spring work there last season the re were 175 sent to the bect fields, and this spring 
there were 454, and the earnings nearly 330,000 for the two months. There was practi- 
cally no expense to the Government in connection with thig work, as the salary of my 
representative there, which is $1,500 a vcar and other expcns: s, are paid by the beet 
growers in consideration of being furnished the labor. More satisfactory and p: rma- 
nent arrangements tor handling Indian labor in this section are being made as the work 
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rogresses, and houses will be furnished them now instead of tents as heretofore. 
While this work yields well in dollars and cents, that is in reality the smafier part of it, 
compared to the advantages to the Indians derived trom contact and association with 
she class of people found in that vicinity. This is especially so in the case of the many 
tchoolboys sent there. 


(Extract from report of Charles E. Dagenett, supervisor of Indian employment, for the period end- 
ing December 31, 1906. ’ Date of report, January Ts, 1907.) , pert 


The beet work around Rocky Ford, Colo., this season has been very successful 
both for the Indians and for the beet growers. The Indians were well pleased with 
their earnings and their treatment, as they were directly under the charge of Mr. 
R. P. Collins, who has had long and successful experience in handling Indians. 

There were in the beet fields this past spring 454 Indians in all, of whom 153 were 
schoolboys from Chiloco, and of the 301 from my district proper, 43 were from reser- 


vations. 

In the fall there were only 62, all from reservations, in the beet fields, and most of 
them returned home before the work was finished, in order to be present at their 
feasts, so that the earnings for the fall were very little, comparatively, but the Indians 
went home gatisfied. 

These feasts are very numerous among the Pueblos and they will leave the most 
remunerative work and go home to attend them. 

The gross earnings for the beet season of 1906 were $30,045.43. There was paid for 
their transportation $5,291.40, and for subsistence $5,096.97, leaving the net amount 
paid the Indians in cash as $19,657.06, which in the case of the schoolboys was deliv- 
ered to the superintendents in charge of the schools from which they came. 


xtract from report of Charles E. Dagenett, supervisor of Indian employment for the r ending 
le pe June 30, 1907. Date of report, July 26, oor} yee 


Last year there were 404 Indians employed in the beet fields during the thinning 
season and 62 during the harvesting in the fall. For the thinning season this , 
commencing May 20, there were 604, and probably O00 or more will be sent there in 
September for the fall work. Of the 604 there this spring, 493 were schoolboys and 
111 from reservations. Those from the reservations were Hopis, Navajos, Pueblos, 
and Apaches, and the schoolboys from these tribes and several others. Their 
earnings for the spring work was $28,000. From their gross earnings was paid $6,000 
_ for transportation, $6,000 paid for board, clothing, etc., and cash while in the beet 
fields, and the balance, $16,000, was paid them in cash when they started home, or, 
in the case of schoolboys, sent to the superintendent. 


Exuisit F. E. L., No. 6. 


Thisexhibit, No. 6, is mentioned on page 48 of the typewritten report of the morning 
session of April 8, top of page. FEL 


(Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey, Western Correspondent, Sheridan Inn, Sheridan, Wyo.)¢ 


Arrit 20, 1907. 
(Statement dictated by Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey.] 

Mr. Secretary: In consideration of the fact that I have given something like six 
months of my time and sacrificed my own interests, financially and professionally, by 
turning over to you all the information that I have dug up, in order that you may make 
this investigation, I very much regret that I may not have the opportunity of asking 
you for certain information on the same subject and for permission to return to the reser- 
vation. All the statements of the Indians were given to me confidentially, with my 

romise that their charges should not react upon themselves in the customary manner. 
Vou say you do not see any reasun why I should not return to the reservation. As I 
told you, I have planned to return for the religious dances to occur in the next fort- 
night, and do not wish to incur any annoyance; I would be very glad if you would 
send me permission to do so. 

Address: 192 Dearborn avenue, Chicago, II. 

Informally referred by the Secretary to Commissioner Leupp. 


6 This was a visiting card, pinned to the sheet. 


v 
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Arrit 24, 1907. 
Mrs. HeLten Pierce Grey, 
192 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, IR. 


My Dear Mapam: Secretary Garfield turned over to me your note to him of April 
20, and asked me to write you whatever I considered best under the circumstances. 

I do not know what you refer to as the reaction of the Indians’ charges upon them- 
selves in the ‘‘customary manner.’’ The only reaction of which I have any knowl- 
edge is in the case of an Indian who makes false statements; and my practice with 
him is to always make him feel the unwisdom of that line of conduct as sharply as I 
try to make the white man appreciate the consequence of the same course on his part. 

As to your visiting the religious dances, I have no objection to your doing so, will 
inclose a note for you if you consider that that is necessary. Of course, no one in 
Washington—lI, or the Secretary, or even the President— would give you any permit 
to go upon a reservation to make trouble. We expect you to conform to the usual 
rules in such matters, which your own sense of courtesy and good conduct would nat- 
urally prompt you to follow. 

I do feel constrained, in connection with all that has passed here, to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that I have given you every facility for digging down to the bottom of 
all the records in the possession of the Indian Office—not, as I explained to you at the 
outset, for newspaper purposes, but for the purpose of discovering and helping us to 
discover whether there is anything wrong in the administration of affairs at the Crow 
Agency. I assumed at the outset that you understood the limitations in that regard, 
as no one here would have given you the opportunities that were afforded you on 
‘any other consideration. The investigation will be unde-:taken as promptly as the 
gentleman chosen by the Secretary can get away and begin it. In pursuance of m 
particular wish, the Secretary's choice is made of a man over whom I have no control, 
with whom I have never had more than an hour’s conversation possibly in my life, 
and whom I did not know even by sight until the latter part of last week. Wher. 
ever a matter of this kind has come up and the accuser has shown, as you showed at 
the outset of your interview with me, that he feels the slightest doubt of the fairness 
of the Indian Office. it has always been my wish that whoever makes the investigation 
should be someone so completely out of my ‘‘sphere of influence” that he will jud 
my share of the administration quite as impartially as he does that of any of my sub- 
or.linates. | 

Sincerely, yours, F. E. Leupp, Commissioner. 


Apri 25, 1907. 


My Dear Mr. Reynotps: I have given to Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey, of Sheridan, 

Wyo., a letter of courtesy reading as follows: 
“The bearer, Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey, has asked for permission to visit the Crow 
Reservation in Montana, for the purpose of attending some ceremonial dances of the 
Indians, and it is my wish that she be accorded by the authorities of the reservation 
every proper courtesy in the premises. ” 

I send this notice to you to save any possible friction if she appears on the reserva- 
tion for the purpose mentioned and without first presenting herself to you. Also, I 
feel that you ought to know of any authorization issued by the Indian Office which 
affects your jurisdiction. 

incerely, yours, Francis E. Leupp, 
Commissioner. 
SamuEL G. ReyNotps, Esq., 
United States Indian Agent, Crow Agency, Mont. | 


To whom it may concern: ' 

The bearer, Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey, has asked permission to visit the Crow Reserva- 
tion, in Montana, for the purpose of attending some ceremonial dances of the Indians, 
and it is my wish that she be accorded by the authorities of the reservation every 
proper courtesy in the premises, 


¥. E. Leuprr, Commissioner. 
Apri 24, 1907. , 


“ 
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Exnisit F. E. L. 7.4 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Jtashington, April 14, 1908. 

My Dear Senator: The Office files have been thoroughly searched for the two 
telegrams which Mrs. Grey asked for—vone sent to me by Mr. Murphy, the cattle- 
man, from Helena, Mont., and the other by a Mr. Collins from the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York, but nothing answering these descriptions can be found. 

I have found, however, a telegram from John T. Murphy at Helena to Jeremiah 
Collins in this city, and pinned to it a long typewritten protest from Mr. Murphy, 
signed by Mr. Collins as his attorney, with an accompanying petition signed by the 
attorney in his own character. These may be the papers which Mrs. Grey refers to. 

As the protest and petition were not acted upon by the Office, but submitted to the 
then Secretary of the Interior and passed upon by him, I send with them the corre- 
spondence drawn out by the case, since it shows the reasons actuating Secretary Hitch- 
cock in deciding adversely to the protesting t idder. ‘ 

I inclose herewith, also, the correspondence Letween Agents Reynolds and m 
Office as to bringing on the Crow delegation now here. This was the other exhibit, 1 
believe, called for by Mrs. Grey. 


Sincerely, yours, F. E. Levupp, 
Commissioner. 
Hon. M. FE. Cuapp, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, U. S. Senate. . 


Exuisit F. E. L. 8. 


DEPARTMEXT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unitep States INDIAN SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., February 18, 1908. 
Honorable CoMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


warded to the Department on Monday, February 17. The council was com 1 of 
94 of the leading Indians of this tribe. I am sure that when you read the different 


aSce ‘‘ Exhibit F. E. L.9,”’ p. 599 et seq., for correspondence referred to in this 
exhibit, 
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also had access to the letter you wrote me on January 17, and, talking the matter over 
fully with the old Indians, they came to the conclusion that it was better for them to 
meet the proposition according to your instructions than it would be to stand out and 
oppor: it. they were unaniinous, a8 you will discover from the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings, in asking that a delegation of young men be sent to Washington, together - 
with Major McLaughlin and myself, to confer with you and the committces of Congress 
regarding the changes that might be made in the bill for their benefit. They elected 
the following committee of six: Plenty Coos, Carl Leider, Frank Shively, James Hill, 
David Stewart, and Horace Longbear. George Pease, who was the third person pro- 

used, was the unanimous choice of the council, but he reported at that time that 

1e would be unable to go. George Pease is one of the brightest young men of the tribe, 
and is conducting a trading store at Lodge . 

On the morning after the committee was elected a delegation of twenty or more 
Indians, mostly living in the Lodge district, called upon Major McLaughlin and 
requested that the name of George Pease be substituted for that of Horace Longbear, 
they giving as reason that Lodgegrass. the second important district of the reservation, 

no representative, while the Big Horn district was represented by three—Carl 
Leider, James Hill, and Horace Longbear. The following day a council was held by 
the Indians at Lodgegrass and they were unanimous in asking that George Pease be 
made a member of the committee in place of Horace Longbear. George Pease con- 
sented and said he would go as requested by the Indians provided the authority for 
him t» do so was granted and I would recommend that his name be considered by 
your Office in place of that of Horace Longbear. The Pryor district called a meeting 
and they made request of Major McLaughlin that the name of Alexander Upshaw 
be added as a seventh member of the committee. I was surprised that Alexander’s 
name was not voted upon at the council, as he is probably the brightest and_best- 
educated Indian of the reservation, besides being a full blood. I understand, how- 
ever, from later talks that the Indians had with me that it was understood that Alex- 
ander was too busy assisting Mr. Curtis (the photographer) to get away at this time. 
Word has come, however, that Alexander is very anxious to be one of the delegates, 
and I am sure he would be the unanimous choice of the whole tribe. 

Since Major McLaughlin left the Indians have been coming to me and expressing 
themselves as being very much aatisfied with the proceedings. Quite a large number 
of representative Indians have requested me to ask if Scolds the Bear, Big Medicine, 
and Looks With His Ears can be authorized toaccompany the committee to Washing- 
ton. The three Indians last named are full bloods and uneducated, but stand very 
high in the opinion of the members of the tribe and have done as much toward helping 
to better the condition of the reservation as any other three men in the tribe’ It 
would personally give me a great deal of satisfaction to see these three men authorized 
to go to Washington, as they have been absolutely loyal through all the turmoil and 
trouble that has caused uneasiness among the Indians the past year, and they have 
done more to bring about a settled condition and harmonious feeling among the Indians 
than any others I could mention. The committee that I believe should be authorized 
to go to Washington is Plenty Coos, Carl Leider, Frank Shively, James Hill, David 
Stewart, George Pease, Alexander Upshaw, Scolds the Bear, Big Medicine, and Looks ~~ 
With His Ears. 

You will notice that the council was unanimous in requesting that the expenses 
of this delegation be paid from any funds belonging to the tribe that could be made 
available. By reference to the late Crow bill, approved April 27, 1904, page 3, it reads: 
“Three thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro- 
priated and set aside to pay the expenses of ten Crow Indians, two interpreters, and 
the agent to visit Washington at such time as permission is received from the Secretary 
of the Interior.’’ I am satisfied that this committee will readily consent to any legis- 
lation that you and the Secretary may deem advisable for their best interests. It 
will give the Crows a great deal of satisfaction to be represented by the committee 
they have chosen, and the action of the committee will be approved by the tribe as a 
whole. In view of the fact that this tribe has an appropriation for this purpose and 
the hearty manner they are willing to meet your suggestions in their behal and the 
food feeling it will engender to the whole tribe, I respectfully recommend that the 

ist of names submitted be authorized to go to Washington at as early a date as possible. 
Very respectfully, 
S. G. Reynoxps, 
United States Indian Agent. 
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(Telegram.] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice or InpiaN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1908. 
REYNOLDS, 
Agent Crow Agency, Mont.: 

Authority mailed you 29th ultimo for self and delegation to visit Washington. In- 
spector McLaughlin engaged on important work in South Dakota. He will be instructd 
to wire you the probable date when he can leave for Washington. Hold delegation 
until you hear from him, so that you may be here at the same time. 


LARRABEE, — 
Acting Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, February 29, 1908. 
Mr. S. B. Heas, 


Passenger Agent Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Please furnish tranaportation to the United States Indian agent, Crow Agency, 
Mont., with a delegation of ten Indians of the Crow tribe, from Crow Agency, Mont., 
to Washington, D. C. First-class limited tickets are required. 

Place the tickets to the order of S. G. Reynolds, United States Indian agent. Pay- 
ment therefor will be made by this Office in the usual manner. 

¢ Very respectfully, 

C. F. LarnaBeEe, 
Acting Commissioner. 


~ DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, February 29, 1908. 
Unirep States Inpran AGENT, 
Crow Agency, Mont. 

Sir: Acknowledging receipt of your letter of the 18th instant, relative to permission 
for adelegation of your Indians to come to this city for the purpose of consulting in 
regard to the Dixon bill for opening the surplus land of your feservation, you are 
informed that authority has been granted you to come to this city, with the delegation 
of ten Crow Indians mentioned in your letter, and when ready to come you will apply 
to the agent of the railroad at your station for tickets, as arrangements have been made 
with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company to furnish the same to you. Payment 
of the expenses will be made from the funds provided for in the ement of 1902. 
mentioned by you, and your expenses from ‘Contingencies, Indian Department, 
1908.’’ 

When ready to leave your agency notify this Office by telegraph. 


Very respectfully 
ory meee C. F. LARRABEE, 


Acting Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unrrep Srates INDIAN SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., February 18, 1908. 
ffonorable CoMMIssIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I respectfully request that authority be granted me to visit Washington 
for the purpose of consulting you in regard to matters pertaining to the interest of 
these Indians. 

The unsold agricultural land of the ceded strip; the leasing of individual allot- 
ments, obtaining trust patents for Indians on Schedule A; the matter of day schools 
upon this reservation are among the important things that I would like to talk over 
personally with your Office. 

Very respectfully, 8. G. REYNOLDS, 
United States Indian Agent. 
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(Telegram.] 


Crow AGEncy, Mont., March 16, 1908. 
CoMMISSIONER INDIAN AFPAIRS, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Delegation of ten Indians leave in morning for Washington. 
REyYNoups, Agent. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
. Washington, February 26, 1908. 
CoMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Sm: Authority is hereby granted for the United States Indian agent, Crow Agency, 
Mont., to come to this city with a delegation of ten Crow Indians, for the purpose of con- 
sulting with the Departmentand your Office in relation to certain legislation pending 
before Con (Senate bill 2963) opening the balance of their reservation, etc., as 
recommended by Inspector McLaughlin in his letter of the 17th instant and that of 
Agent Reynolds, of the Crow Agency, Mont., of the 18th instant, submitted by you 
and herewith returned, and for the payment of their actual necessary traveling and 
incidental expenses in coming, while here, and in returning to their agency, fayment 
to be made for the expenses of the delegation from ‘Fulfilling treaties with Crows 
(cession of lands)” (33 Stats., p. 358), and of theagent from ‘Contingencies, Indian 
Department, 1908.”’ 

Very respectfully, Jesse E. Winson, 
. Assistant Secretary. 


Exuisir F. E. L. 9. 
(Telegram.] 
HELENA, Mont., May 8, 1905. 
JEREMIAH Coins, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C.: 


I want four for sheep alone; have plenty range for cattle. 
, Joun T. Murpny. 


Before the honorable Secretary of the Interior. In the matter of proposals for leasing 
district No. 4, Crow Reservation, in Montana. Protest by John T. Murphy against 
the rejection of his best and highest bid for said privileges. 


Now comes John T. Murphy, of Helena, Mont., by Jeremiah Collins, his attorney, 
and enters this his just and emphatic protest against the action of the Department 
in rejecting all bids, and particularly protestant’s bid, the best and highest bid of 
those submitted Apri] 27, 1905, for leasing district No. 4, on the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion, Mont., and in letting said district to (. M. Bair, whose bid under the proposals 
invited was 1? cents an acrea year as against 2,), cents an acrea year by protestant, said 
letting to C. M. Bair being under the “ permit system,”’ without competition, without 
notice to protestant, and apparently to anyone else, and as protestant believes and 
asserts, contrary to the best interests of the Department of the Indian Service and of 
the Indians. 

Protestant respectfully requesta an opportunity to be heard and make due and proper 
representations to the Department before the noncompetitive award of May 5, 1905, 
to C. M. Bair is consummated. 

Joun T. Murpny, 
By JEREMIAH CoLLins, His Aitorney. 


STATEMENT. 


In su of this protest by Mr. Murphy, it is respectfully represented that under 
date of March 15, 1905, the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs invited bids or 
propoeals for the leasing of districts Nos. 1,2,and 4, on the Crow Reservation, said bids 
to be received until 2 o’clock p. m., on Thursday, April 27, 1905, and to be opened 
immediately thereafter in the presence of such bidders as may attend. Mr. John T. 
Murphy, this protestant, in perfect good faith, submitted a proposal for the leasing 
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of district No. 4, as described in the poster issued by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and dated March 15, 1905. Accompanying his said bid was a certified 
check or draft for $1,700, his said bid being apparently in all respects regular and 
in accordance with the requirements of said poster. 

The following bide were submitted for the leasing of district No. 4, as opened and 
read by the honorable Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs on April 27: 

John T. Murphy, Helena. Mont., 2,|, cents per acre per annum. 

D. Cameron Hervey, Billings, Mont., 17 cents per acre per annum. 

C. M. Bair, Billings, Mont., 1} cents per acre per annum. 

The bid of Mr. Murphy is the highcst and best submitted, and is better by 2% of a 
cent than that submitted by C. M. Bair, to whom an award has now been e under 
’ what is styled the ‘permit system.” 

Under the bid submitted by this protestant, the Government or the Indians would 
receive $8,400 per annum for the lease of district No. 4. Under the award without 
competition to C. M. Bair the Government may receive only $7,000 per annum, the 
said award being for the pasturage of sheep only at the rate of 20 cents per head, the 
minimum rental to amount to $7,000 per annum. There is no assurance that the 
Department will receive more than $7,000 a year undcr the award to Bair, while it is 
absolutely assured of $8,400 a year under the bid submitted by this protestant. 

If all bids had been rejected for any proper reason and an award or an arrangement 
made with some one who was not a bidder on terms favorable to the Government or 
to the Indians, there would be no reasonable ground for objection or protest. But in 
this case Mr. Bair isa bidder under the invitation of the Department for proposals, and 
his bid is next to the lowest of those submitted. If Mr. Murphy had not come to 
the front and submitted a bid of 2 /; cents an acre per annum, Mr. Bair’s bid of 13 centa 
would have been the highest and doubtless he would have insisted on its acceptance 
in preference to his presence arrangement under the permit system. It would appear 
to an outside observer that he was not acting in entirely good faith with the Depart- 
ment. 

There is nothing stated in the poster of March 15, 1905, as to the character of stock 
to be grazed on the reservation. The successful bidder would apparently be entitled 
to use his privilege for cattle, sheep, or horses, or all of them. If the Department 
prefers that sheep only should be grazed in this district, it meets exactly the wishes 
of Mr. Murphy, who intended to use the grazing privilege for that purpose alone. This 
is shown by a telegram I received from him May 8, 1905, which telegram is hereto 
attached and marked ‘“‘ Exhibit A.” 

I may state in this connection that Mr. John T. Murphy is president of the Montana 
Stock Association, and has held that position for a great many years; that he is one of 
the leading stockmen engaged in both cattle and sheep growing in the State of Montana; 
that he is a man of the highest financial responsibility and personally of high character 
and reputation. Any contract or agreement he would make with the Department 
would be faithfully and honorably carried out. He believes he has not been fairl 
treated in this matter and requests that the noncompetitive award made to C. M. 
Bair may be reconsidered and the contract or lease granted to him under his best and 
highest bid submitted on April 27, 1905. He considers that he is at least entitled to a 
hearing before final action 1s taken and any award in favor of C. M. Bair is consum- 
mated. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

; JEREMIAH COLLINS, 


Altorney for John T. Murphy. 


Before the honorable Secretary of the Interior. In re protest of John T. Murphy agains 
award of grazing privilege toC. M. Bair. District No. 4, Crow Reservation, Mont. 


Referring to the protest of Mr. Murphy in the above-entitled case, I deem it proper to 
submit a few additional words of explanation. 

As I am authoritatively advised, representation was made to the Department, doubt- 
less without a knowledge of the facts and with no wrongful purpose, to the effect that 
the protestant herein 1s a cattleman and not interested in wool growing; that he 
desired the lease of district No. 4 for the grazing of cattle only. Representations to this 
effect were made and they were no doubt influential in determining the action of the 
Department in rejecting all bids and making an award to Mr. Bair (an unsuccessful 
bidder under the proposals submitted April 27, 1905),.noncompetitive in character. 
It seemed to be the desire of the Department and of the Indians to let district No. 4 to 
one who would graze sheep therein only. Assuming from the ex parte, and, as it 
appears, erroneous and misleading information offered on the subject, that Mr. Murphy 
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is an extensive cattle owner, and not a sheep owner, and that he intended to use the 
lease for the grazing of cattle. all bids were rejected under the right reserved by the 
Department and a renewal of Mr. Bair’s ‘“‘ permit” authorized. “ 

‘The apparent injustice to Mr. Murphy grows out of the fact that only one side of the 
case was vcard and that untruthful representations were made, perhaps because of a 
want of knowledge to the fact. The fact of the matter is that Mr. Murphy is one of 
the ;10neer woolgrowers of Montana, and has been engaged continuously in the busi- 
ness of sheep raising in that State and Territory for more than twenty-five years. I 

eak of these matters from personal knowledge. I have known him for that term 
of years and my relations with him are, and have been, such as to entitle me to speak 
knowingly on the subject. He has four or five large sheep ranches in different parts of 
the State, and is the owner of many thousands of head of sheep. If the question of 
his being engaged in a large way 1n this business is to be taken into account, Mr. 
Murphy 1s entitled to as much consideration as Mr. Bair or anyone else. 

The circular or poster of the Department, dated March 15, 1905, inviting proposals 
for leasing grazing on three districts of the Crow Reservation, Mont., is silent as to 
the kind of stock that may be put on the reservation by the successful bidder. The 
bidder was not required to specify the kind of stock he would graze in submitting his 
proposal. It is admitted this is a matter within the control of the Department. If it . 
Is for the best interest of the Indians, and all concerned, that sheep only should be 
grazed on District No. 4, the successful competitor may be required to put sheep 
and no other kind of stock on that district. The protestant does not object. to such a 
rule, but he does strenuously object to being shut out unceremoniously upon rep- 
resentations that are not true, and which appear to have been controlling in this case, 

Mr. Murphy’s bid was the highest of three submitted. and considerably higher than 
the next best bid, that of Mr. Bair. He was a competitor for this privilege, with the 
view of using the land for the grazing of sheep, and that fact could have been deter- 
mined by the Department by a simple inquiry. It is respectfully submitted that it 
was not fair to the successful bidder to accept ex parte statements about his not being 
regularly engaged in the sheep business and to allow these representations to have a 
controlling influence. 

It is not desired to submit anything additional at this time. the purpose of this state- 
ment being to correct what appears to have been an erroneous impression created by 
statements not founded on fact, and in view thereof, to request reconsideration of ite 
action in this matter by the Department. 

Very respectfully, JEREMIAH COLLINS, 
Aitorney for Murphy. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, May 15, 1905. 
JEREMIAH Co.iins, Esq., . 
Ait for J. T. Murphy, 
-olorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Srr: You are advised that your recent communications protesting against the action 
of the Department in rejecting all the biJs on grazing district No. 4, Crow Reserva- 
tion, Mont., and awarding the district toC. M. Bair, under the permit system, have been 
submitted to the Secretary of the Interior for his information. 

Very respectfully, 
C. F. LARRABEE, 
Acting Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 18, 1905. 
The CoMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Str: I return herewith the protests of Mr. J. T. Murphy against Department action 
of 5th instant, in rejecting the bids on grazing district No. 4 of the Crow Indian Reser- 
vation, and awarding the same to Mr. C. M. Bair, which were submitted with your 
letter of 15th instant for the information of the Department. 

The action taken by the Department was in accordance with the wishes of the 
Indians, and was deemed for their best interests and for the interests of the service, and 
the same is final. 

Very respectfully, E. A. Hircucock, Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OrFicE oF INDIAN AFFAIBS, 


ashington, May 22, 1905. 
JEREMIAH COLLINS, 


"? 
Attorney at Taw, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Str: You were advised on the 15th instant that the protests of John T. Murphy 
inst the action of the Secretary of the Interior, in rejecting all the bids on grazing 
district No. 4, on the Crow Reservation, and awarding the district to C. M. Bair, under 
the permit system, had been submitted to the Secretary. The Office is now in receipt 
of a reply from the Secretary, dated the 18th instant. He states that the action by 
the Department was in accordance with the wishes of the Indians, and was deemed 
for their best interests and for the interesta of the service, and the same is final. 
Very respectfully, 
C. F. LARRABEE, 
Acting Commissioner. 
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Exuisrr J. R. G. No. 1.—Mrs. Grey’s CHarces. 


(By Mrs. Helen Grey, 208 Bee building, Omaha, Nebr.) 


The CoMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: In beginning this statement I wish to say for myself that I went to the Crow 
Reservation last October on telegrams from Mr. Lee, of Collier’s Weekly and Ridg- 
way’s Weekly that they wanted a story of the Crow fair. I am a free lance western 
correspondent, and have a syndicate of my own papers, coming to Washington accred- 
ited by the Chicago Record-Herald to their Mr. Curtis. I have been on the reserva- 
tion most of the time since October. I lived one month at the school building at the 
. agency and the rest of the time have been on the reservation among the Indians. 
It is not with any pleasure or profit to myself in being regarded as a ‘“mischief-maker 
on the reservation” that I have followed up my investigation on the Crow Reserva- 
tion, but because I have been unable to get away from it. 

While it may be impossible to do anything with the things that are past, if it can 
be shown that the Crows have been outrageously robbed by those who are now in 
power, absolutely, on the reservation, it may end the present and future continua- 
tion of the same system. 


MATTER OF HORSES, ALLOTMENTS, AND FENCES. 


Very few of the Crows know or can find out the boundaries of their allotments. Many 
of the allotments are fenced into the leases and the Indians are not able to use them or 
get the lease money from them. None of the Indians I know of have patents or papers 
of any kind to show that they have any land. In many instances in the past attot- 
ments have been made to Indians —they have cultivated and improved their places, 
but have found later it was not their own land. 

It is said that the Crows prefer to live in tepees. This was true in the old régime 
when there was plenty of buffalo hunting and moving as wood became scarce. The 
now use cheap blankets and bedding in place of hides. Wood is not to be had. To 
burn coal they must use a walled tent in which to place a stovepipe. The bedding 
laid on the ground absorbs the moisture and the tent becomes cold as the fire grows 
low, causing pneumonia. The coal has to be paid for, and few of the Indians have any 
source of income during the winter except from the sale of hay, of which none of 
them have much, and the aale of stock, and the wages from building houses. As few 
houses are built, few of the Indians have this income. 
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I should say three-fourths of the Crows have no huuses, have been unable to get them 
and have no prospect in the future of getting them. Some of them have cut and hauled 
logs on the promise of help and lumber with which to build the houses, still bein 
unable to get them. If one goes into an Indian’s financial income and outgo, inst 
of finding him always improvident and extravagant, I have found many of these 
Crows startlingly shrewd and methodical in their hoarding of small sums with which 
to provide not only for their own families, but for those who are unable to work. I have 
never been to the house of a Crow without finding old and blind or disabled people, 
often no relation beyond the tribal one, with whom he was sharing his own necessaries. 
Many of these dependent Indians have inherited lands. They have repeatedly asked 
information concerning the money from these lands, and do not know where they have 
been allotted or whether these lands have been sold. Others who have been allotted 
around Fort Custer have repeatedly asked that the money which should have been 
paid sometime ago into the Treasury for these lands, should be expended for them in 
cattle, in order that they might not continue to be burdens upon friends. This has 
been refused. 

For five years the Crows have been living on the sales of their horses. They have 
few left except what have been rejected from year to year by the buyers. en an 
Indian must raise money he sells what stock he has. In one case, Lottie Shell Bird, 
St. Xavier, had to have $250. Her husband had been arrested for the alleged killing 
of sheep. He needed an attorney to defend him. She went to Mr. Connelly, the 
farmer at St. Xavier, and asked him to take horses as security and loan her the money 
until she could get it by selling them in the regular way. Her husband’s brother 
Horace Long Bear, for the same purpose of raising money to defend Medicine Shell 
Bird, asked Mr. Connelly to help him raise money on his horses. Mr. Connelly replied 
that they would have to go to the horse buyers. The result was that they raised $500, 
which was paid to a lawyer in Billings by the name of Johnson, from the horse buyers, 
who took horses of probably three or four times the value they paid. Connally, it is 
said by everyone, stands in with the horse buyers. He will not allow any but his 
selected buyers to buy from the Indians. As the Indians were working on the ditch 
camp during the time of rounding up their horses for six or seven years, there are as 
many mavericks as there are branded horses. The mavericks are always run in and 
sold. No account of the proceeds has ever been obtainable. It is believed by the 
Indians generally that Mr. Connelly gets a commission on all the horses that are sold, 
thus cutting down the price the Indians should receive. I was informed by Mr. Con- 
nelly’s daughter-in-law that he was expecting quite a sum of money about Christmas 
time as return for his wheat that he runs through the agency mill. There are many 
other charges made against him by the Indians 1n connection with the women. 

Some of the Indians are able to get wire and lumber issued without payment for all 
their needs. Others can get nothing. The Indians believe the reason for this is the 
spy svstem organized on the reservation by the agent. The Indian who will ‘pack 
news’ beng favored, while those who will not spy upon their neighbors can get nothing. 

A secrct society was formed among the Indians about a year ago, called the Crow 
Indian Lodge, to act, for one thing, as a check on the spy system organized by the 
agent, and which the Indians believe is corrupting their young boys and girls, who 
are useful because they speak English, as well as the men of the tribe. A specific case 
is that of George Pease. While I was on the reservation in March George Pease went 
to Billings and got drunk—stopped off at Toluca and got drunker. He was in such a 
condition that the man that keeps the lodging house telegraphed Major Reynolds to 
send someone for his Indian, as they did not want him to die on their hands. Major 
Reynolds sent his policeman and brought George Pease back to Lodge and sent | 
him up to Frank Gordon’s. I was staying at Gordon’s and saw George Pease when he 
came there. Everybody knew that George Pease had been on a apree; that he is in 
the habit of going on them, and that he was verging on delirium tremens when brought 
back to Gordon’s. Major Reynolds was at Lodgegrass paying the annuities at the 
time. I saw him and talked to him. He, to cover up beo Pease’s condition, 
telegraphed to Doctor Tucker, Crow Agency, that George Pease was ill—for him to. 
come to attend him immediately. Doctor Tucker came down on the next train, 
heard the facts of the case, and went back to Crow Agency without seeing George 
Pease. George Pease just at this time was acting as his spy in re rting the doings of 
the Crow Indian Lodge. I attended the meeting of the Crow Lodge been staying 
at George Pease’s house, and know positively that it was throug George Pease that 
Major "Re olds got his information. He (George Pease) isthe son of Major Pease, 
who was the first Indian agent. He has the best place on the reservation, all the wire 
he wants, and plenty of money. 

As another instance of this spy system is Jim Carpenter, an intelligent young man 
who came to me in despair, saying, ‘‘There is no use for me to try to do anything.”’ 
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He was asked by Major Reynolds some questions, which he answered by telling 
Major Reynolds to ask the Indians themselves, saying he would not be a spy or a 
traitor to his own le. A short time afterwards a white man brought whisky on 
the reservation, which he was going to sell to the Indians. With some others, Jim 
Carpenter got hold of this whisky and got drunk. Together with the white man he 
was arrested and taken to Helena. The white man was sent to the penitentiary. 
Friends of Carpenter offered bail, but Major Reynolds said he wanted to punish Car- 
penter and could not get at him any other way and wanted him to stay in jail. * He 
was Kept in jail at Helena for six months without a trial, waiting for the grand jury, 
which discharged him. 

Among the Indians who hava tried to get lumber and help to make a home on his 
allotment is Ben Spotted Horse. 1 know him personally, have visited his tepee, 
and taken meals with his family. He is at present living in atent. About the first 
of February the farmer at Lodgegrass allowed him lumber and help to start his home. 
The house was partially up by the lst of March, when the order was given to stop 
building the houses. All over the reservation are houses that have been standing, 
some for many months partially built and exposed to the weather. Ben Spotted 
Horse has a stepdaughter Villy. She left school, at about 15 years of age, on account of 
poor health. Having no house, the family lived with Packs the Hat. I have been 
to Packs the Hat’s home. He is one of the thriftest Indians on the reservation and 
one of the finest men. as a man, I have ever known, being reliable, honorable. and in 
every way upright. He has a house of three rooms on Rotten Grass. Living with him 
and dependent upon him are always 10 or 20 Indians, mostly old, blind, or diseased. 
I asked him why he had them hanging onto him, that he could never get anythin 
ahead. His reply was: ‘‘Where shall I send these people, they have nothing? 
There was no BY ace in his home for a young girl who had been living at the school, 
always guarded. Packs the Hat and Ben Spotted Horse married her in the Indian 
custom to George Suess. It seemed to them the only course to prevent worse. Tilly 
was very uphappy. 

After four years Tilly left her husband, who was openly profligate and failed to sup- 

rt her. He was employed in the office of Mr. Rankin, the engineer at the agency. 

tilly asked Major Reynolds to allow her a divorce. He refused. She went to work 
and earned enough to go to Billings to a lawyer named Blake, and paid him $10 to 
begin her divorce. He wrote to the agent, who told him to send Tilly back to the 
reservation, which he did. She was arrested and put in jail for thirty days. Blake 
wrote her that she owed him $15, as she had promised him $25 for getting the divorce. 
Shesent himthe money. Tilly says that she had no opportunity of talking to the agent. 
She asked Smooky, the agent’s servant, an old colored man, if he did not think she 
had gone through enough ceremonies to have the divorce. He told her he thought 
she had. She returned home soon after and married Ben Hillside. Both were 
arrested by the agent. Tilly stayed one month in jail and Hillside is still detailed at 
the agency to work. All this time her husband, who is well educated, useful around 
the agency, has drawn Tilly’s annuity. 

Every girl and boy who returns to the camp has some such story. That they fall 
into evil 18 as much due to the fact that the girl has no proper home to go to, as that 
she has been shut up from 12 years of age to 18 and had no teaching or no experiences 
that would help her, and no knowledge of what camp life is until she is thrown into it 
with every opportunity for license and none for ng t. She is taught at school that 
her parents are ignorant and know nothing and she loses faith in them by the years of 
teaching and separation. She sees the attitude of the white man to the Indian; fully 
understands that the Indian has always had the worst of it; that the white man seldom 
keeps faith with the Indian, and nothing is given her in place of the relation destroyed. 

Home life with the Crows, the strong love of parents for children, and their wisdom, 
patience, and affection with the little ones is something that is worth while, and is all 
the Indian has. The need of houses, not known in their nomad days, is destroying 
this home life. 

I find $10,000, $5,000 in appropriations for these houses, besides a steady expenditure 
in the agent’s account for lumber. Many of the houses were built of Fort Custer lum- 
ber. The Government furnishes lumber only for floor, ceiling, and shingles. Besides 
the lumber is jhe labor-—-I should estimate that the houses must cost some thousands 
of dollars each. 


CONCERNING ‘SHEEP ON THE CROW RESERVATION. 


C. Bair has permits for 35,000 sheep to be on 400,000 acres of unallotted land. In his 
letter to the Department concerning the bid of Mr. Murphy, which was much higher 
than his own, he says that he purchases, in excess of the lease money, about $10,000 
worth of produce, and that he pays the Indians for any depredations his sheep may 
CAUSE. 
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I find that Plenty Coos, chief of the Pryor district, and Spotted Rabbit, of the Mis- 
sion district, made a complaint to the Department of depredations by thesheep; also 
that there were too many sheep on the reservation. I have read Major Reynolds’s 
reply to yoyr questions about this complaint. Spotted Rabbit, one of the most relia- 
ble Indians of the Mission district, came to me personally and asked if there is nothing 
the Indians can do; that his letters to Washington receive no consideration, that there 
were many more sheep than there should be in the Mission district; that the Indians 
were not allowed to fence their allotments, as the sheep were on their land. He was 
one of the Indians who went to Sheridan in the futile attempt to get information on 
this subject to me in Sheridan and was arrested, as I will describe later. I suggest that 
Spotted Rabbit be allowed to say what he knows. I will mention in this connection 
the case of Horace Long Bear. He isan educated Indian who has served a term of five 
years in the Regular Army, being sergeant. He told me he had a field of 20 acres of 
alfalfa, fenced, with a house on it. His home is some miles away from this field. 
When he came to his alfalfa field to cut the hay he found his fences out; that the sheep 
had gone over his field, destroying it; that the cook stove from his house had been car- 
ried outside and used by Bair’s herders. He made a complaint of this to Major Rey- 
nolds, but has received the reverse of satisfaction. 

Another case is Joe Cooper, on Soap Creek, who last summer allowed Bair’s sheep 
to use his range, I think about 1,500 acres. Bair promised in payment a team of 
horses, that he would fix up Cooper’shouse, and put in irrigation ditches. None of this 
had been done, Bair telling Cooper that if he did all of this Cooper, as an Indian, would 
do nothing for himself. When I asked Major Reynolds about it he replied that Joe 
Cooper was a worthleas man, who left his family without provisions; that Bair had 
been obliged to take care of them. This I know personally to be untrue. His wife is 
. @ graduate of Hampton, living after her uation for some little time with Mrs. 
Stokes in New York. Cooper is also well known to the Reverend Mr. Burgess, of 
Crow Agency, who helped him when he removed his children from the Government 
school for serious causes, and furnished him money to send them to Santee. 

I find no permit for Bair to run his sheep in the Lodgegrass, Soap Creek, or Rotten 
Grass district. I personally know that he has ten bands between Lodgegrass and 
Soap Creek, averaging, as the herders told me, 3,000 to a band. This district, like 
many districts in Wyoming and Montana, has little or no snow in the winter time, the 
Indian name for the district being Warm Creek. If snow falls it seldom lies on account 
of the chinook winds. The district is particularly valuable for sheep such as Mr. Bair 
runs. He is in the habit of buying weaned lambs, which he handles as a feeder only. 
This district being warm, without snow during the winter, and with a great abundance 
of , can not be surpassed in all Wyoming or Montana. 

n this district the allottees can not get wire to fence their allotments, Bright 
Wings, who owns a large allotment here, got out and set cedar posts for some 5 miles, 
but has been unable to get wire for the same. Big John, another Indian, now dead, 
didthesame. Joe Cooper, Ben Spotted Horse, are others whom I personally know have 
tried to fence this district, but have been prevented from doing so. Mr. Bair has 
bought the Indians’ hay in this district, the Indians having no other source (except 
gale of stock) of income, being compelled to sell to him. Last summer the Heinrich 
cattle were turned onto their grazing land and unfenced allotments, giving the fenced 
Heinrich lease, so called, a chance to recuperate. In about September the cattle were 
returned to the fenced lease and Bair’s sheep were run on this land. This grazing 
land is all the Indians have to depend on this last winter, what few horses and cattle 
they have being this spring in a deplorable condition, their horses unfit for any farm 
work. In buying the ay the sheep are run over the fields and in the neighborhood 
while the hay is fed to the weaker ones, with the result that this coming year there 
will be very much less hay than heretofore, the hay being entirely wil He 
has not paid anything like $10,000 to the Indians. He buys the hay as he has use for 
it, measuring it up after standing all winter, the Indians not daring to sell to anyone 
else, as Bair has contracted for it, although there are others who would like to buy 
the hay. Bair tells them he is not obliged to buy the hay and only does it as a favor. 

In paying the Indians for the use of their allotments no system is used; no matter 
what the tract of land, $5 a year is what he allows. Many of the Indians object to 
this and have demanded more, sometimes getting it and sometimes not. Some of 
them had nothing at all. 

Major Reynolds is misinformed in saying in his reply to the Department that there 
has been 7 or 8 inches of snow on the reservation, except in isolated places. Also it is 
not reasonable to suppose that Mr. Bair has less sheep on the reservation than he is 

ying for. At the present time in the adjoining districts is eagerly sought. 

ince the successful war on the ill fencing, and ita attendant reversal of public 
sentiment through the patting down of old-time cattle barons, nearly all of the cattle- 
men also run sheep. At this time there is serious fear that a range war that has been 
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emoldering for the past two years may cause bloodshed on the range. Mr. Bair recent] 
purchased” in Oregon 150 D Yearling lambs, which are to be trailed to Montana and 
put onto the tion this fall. He has at Wyola shearing pens fitted with machine 
and shipping accommodations that will take care of 75,000 sheep. I do not thi 
there are less than 200,000 on the reservation at the present time. The sheep in the 
Pryor district are known as Moss and Snidaw sheep. The Bair sheep are on Soap 
Creek, Rotten Grass, Lodgegrass, Reno, and Dry creeks, and in the Big Horn. Any- 
one could ride over this district in the space of a week and count the sheep, as they run 
in bands. Major Reynolds has not been in this district this winter. He was on Soap 
Creek last summer during the round-up of the Heinrich cattle. He has not been there 
since. He told me in Billings that he had no idea how many sheep there were on the 
reservation. Some idea of the number of sheep sheared might be gained from the 
amount of wool shipped. 

Plenty Coos, in his letter asking that Mr. Bair be given the lease for the sheep instead 
of the highest bidder, J. T. Murp y, signs himeelf as chief of the Crow tribe; also says 
in one place that a council of all the Crows was held regarding this matter of the Bair 
lease. In the same letter he says a council of the r Indians was held. Plenty 
Coos is chief of the r district. Iwas told that Holds His Enemy, of the Mission 
district, son of Pretty Eagle, is chief of the Crow Indians asa tribe. I believe he is so 
considered by the Indians, as he was introduced to me by a delegation of about 100 
from all the districts, including Pryor, as their chief. He was also among the Indians 
who were arrested at Sheridan in his attempt to ask for a change on the reservation. 

In his letter Plenty Coos says that he paid his own expenses to come to Washi n 
and the expenses of Big Shoulder, and that no white men asked him to come to Wash- 
ington. Plenty Coos is not a man of means. It would be extremely difficult for him 
to raise the money necessary for this trip. Both Indians came with Charlie Bair in his 
interest. He is a man who spends a great deal of money togain any end. It is not 
reasonable to sup that Plenty Coos paid the expenses of himself and Big Shoulder. 
Frank Shively, believe, accompanied the Indians as interpreter. Nothing is said 
as to who paid his expenses. He would surely not be able to pay them himself. It 
was he who told me, about the Ist of December, that he would be glad to be dead 
rather than remain any longer a tool of Major Reynolds; that he was a Crow Indian 
and proud of it; that he given up opportunities in order to return to his own peo- 
ple; that with Willie Layton he had hoped to help them; that Willie Layton took s 
course in law, graduating from the University of Minnesota with high honors; that he © 
himself took a post graduate business course with the hope that when the Crows had 
citizenship they might help their people. Willie Layton died soon after returning to 
the reservation. You may remember him as the one who drew up the Crow treaty 
and stood by it until his death. I believe he had an appointment as attorney for the 
Crows from the Department. Frank Shively says he become nothing but a tool 
to be used against his peo le. I told him that, being a stenographer and in the 
civil service, I thought if he applied to Supervising ngineer Savage at Huntley, 

iving him permission to use my name as a reference, that he could be transferred. I 

ave simce heard from Major Reynolds that he did so, but the change would mean a 
reduction of salary and loss of the house now furnished him at the agency, which 
Shively would be unable to stand. He has an invalid wife, a highly educated girl 
and three small children. He was himself injured physically by trying to do hard 
manual labor before he took his present position. He is assistant clerk at the Crow 
Agen . Ido not know how much or what he would say to anyone else. 

"5. T. Murphy, whose bid was rejected, is unknown tome. I know him by repu- 
tation as one of the very big cattlemen of Montana and Wyoming, who is also, as all 
of them are now, in sheep. 

As to the cattle on the reservation, I find the Dana lease brings in about $17,000 a 
year, from which it is reasonable to believe Mr. Dana has from 17,000 to 20,000 cattle 
on the reservation. His relations with the Indians, so far as I have heard, have been 
of the most pleasant. 

The reservation, as I have seen it from Soap Creek to Little Horn, about 30 miles 
is about half fenced off into what is known as the Dana and the Heinrich pastures. t 
should say that Heinrich’s fence is longer than Dana’s fence, and it is not reasonable 
to suppose that he has fewer cattle; but of this I am not sure. The Heinrich cattle 
include what is generally called on the reservation the cattle of Major Reynolds. At 
the time Major olds became agent he was interested in a company known 
as the Bull Mountain Cattle Company, having a brand which was registered as Major 
Reynolds’s private brand. When he became agent, these cattle were rounded up and 
driven to the Soap Creek entrance of the reservation. Major Reynolds paid two 
Indian boys (whose names I do not now remember) $35 for driving them in. They 
were turned in the Heinrich fence. Major Reynolds, [ have been told, is always 
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been set in Billings for the next day. Medicine Shell Bird and Horace Long Bear 
rounded up their horses immediately and were able to catch No. 41 that came alo. 
between 3 and 4o0’clock in the morning, arriving at Billings in time for the trial. Throug’ 
the influence of Major Reynolds and his attorney, Mr. Hathorne, the Indians plead 
guilty to avoid a long term in the penitentiary. Medicine Shell Bird is the only one 
who 18 still in jail. is attorney, although there was no trial, practically kept the $500. 

On her return to the agency his wife was put in the guardhouse. She says she does 
not know the reason why. Major Reynolds says he put her in for being impertinent 
to him in Billings. She was kept in over a month. 

When Horace Long Bear returned after the trial he was arrested. He protested 

inst being locked up; that having been a soldier, he believed he was a citizen 
and would surely seek redress. Major Reynolds told him if he left the reserve again 
under any consideration he would lock him up. He aleo threatened him and told 
he would “cinch” him before the winter was out. The conversation between the 
two was open and was vouched for to me by other Indians. About a month ago 
Horace Long Bear sold a stack of hay to Charley Bair. When the hay was gone, one 
of the herders found a hide with the mission brand under the stack, and Horace Long 
Bear was charged with having killed one of the mission cattle. The priest of the 
mission refused to prosecute. When I left the reservation the matter was unsettled. 

The Indians generally believe that the ‘‘misery” that has come to these two men is 
the direct result of the charge they made to the inspector against Mr. Miller. This 
is only one instance. There are very many more of a like character, so that when 
an inspector goes to the reservation complaints are as carefully concealed from him 
as they would be from the agent himeclf. 

The Indians bitterly resent being arrested. It is the common custom on the reser- 
vation to bring an Indian in and put him in the guardhouse, keep him there forany 
length of time, he often not knowing why he is shut up. The guardhouse is a filthy 
place, not heated in the winter time, having dark cells, and without any of the toilet 
accessories I supposed the law required in every jail. Moreover, it is never cleaned, 
although these Indians are many of them suffering from tuberculosis, all of them sub- 
ject to it, making them feel toward this guardhouse much as we might feel toward a 
common pesthoure. 

Young girls, three when I left, from the mission school, for running away, are shut 
up here under the absolute control of the Indian police. 

The Crow Indian lodge consists of many of the headmen of the tribe, the chief 
being among them. No man will be admitted to the lodge against whom any adverse 
charges can be made and proven. There are about 130 altogether, who constitute 
the most intelligent men of the Crow tribe. They are eager for their citizenship as 
you or I would be; look upon it as a great honor, to be attained only by excellence. 

The afternoon I left the reservation an Indian whom I had never seen before came 
to me in company with one whom I did know and asked if I would explain some 
things to the Big Horm Indians. I was staying at the time at the home of Frank 
Gordon, who is married to an Indian woman. He has lived for twenty-two years on 
this place and is well known, as he kept the 40-mile ranch, which was a staging station 
before the railroad was built. He has himeclf paid to an attorney in Sheridan $150 
within the past year to investigate the title to his land, without result. Mr. Gordon 
does not know how much land he has, what his boundaries are, and is afraid to incur 
the displeasure of Major Reynolds by making any direct questions concerning it. 
He is a hard-working man and has a small herd of cattle, 75, about. I do not think 
daring my six weeks’ stay at his ranch a day ever passed on which Indians did not 
come to him for food. He said he gave it to them because he knew they had nothing 
at home. 

The Indian from the Big Horn apologized to Frank Gordon for coming to his house 
to ask for any information concerning things that would anger the agent. Frank 
Gordon’s reply was: ‘‘ Boys, you know I think you are right, and I am with you, 
but I am too old a man to put myself where the agent can deal me misery.”’ 

There was to be a meeting that night of the Indian lodge. The Indians knew that 
Major Reynolds had come to Lodgegrass with the object of preventing the meetin 
of the lodge . To avoid any trouble, I told the Indian from the Big Horn that 
would meet his friends down on the creek bottom. When I arrived I found prob- 
ably 100 Indians. They expected to be arrested. They asked me if there was any 
way possible for them to get their citizenship and for an investigation of Major Rey- 
nolds. I explained to them as much as I could, and told them that I was going to 
Washington myself to make this report. 

On the following morning, on the way to Billings, to take the train, Major Rey- 
nolds and six policemen arrested me. I asked him what for. He said for trospassiDg 
on the reservation. Although bo had overheard what was said the night 
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falling into the creek in his attempt to get near enough, he could not bring up any- 
thing that I had said to the Indians as a reason for arresting me. He had also obtained 
possession of a copy of the petition hy having Eli Black Hawk steal it out of my suit 
case at Frank Gordon’s, together with the list of signers. 

I told Major Reynolds that I should resist arrest. He had no reason to arrest me, 
and no right to do so. He had given me permission to be on the reservation; that 
he had known all winter that I was there, and that I had never made a move that 
was not watched by spies in his employ. At the same time I wrote out a telegram 
to be sent to all the papers for which I act as correspondent. 

He decided not to arrest me. Instead he went with me first to Sheridan and then to 
Billings and spent about ten days in trving to persuade me not to make this report. He 
told me at Billings that I must not. return to the reservation. I told him I would not 
leave and let the Indians think that there was no higher authority to whom they could 
appeal than himself. He promised me on his word of honor that 1f 1 would not publish 
my story at that time he would allow me to talk to the Indians. With his permission 
I wrote to about ten of them to meet me at Parkman on the following Saturday. These 
letters the Indians, with one exception, did not reccive. In one case a letter to Joe 
Cooper, Lodgegrass, was called for by a herder of Bair’s who had never asked for his 
letters before and had never been told togetthem. The letter was not delivered to Joe 
Cooper until about a week later. 

jor Reynolds returned to the agency on Thursday. Friday morning an Indian 
named James Hill came to me saying he had been sent by the Indians on the reserva- 
tion to find out if I were all right. He brought one of the letters I had written as an 
evidence that he came from Frank Shane. 

Major Reynolds had said the Indians would get drunk if they went to Parkman. 
James Hill reiterated this statement. To prevent any such pvssibility I said that 
instead of Parkman we would mect at Wyola, the last. station next to Parkman on the 
reservation. He returned immediately to the reservation. where the Indians were 
waiting for him, and told them that I had said I would take No. 42 from Billings 
on Saturday morning; that I would not get off at Wyola unless I saw them on the plat- 
form; that I wanted them to be at Parkman to go on the train and meet me in Sheridan; 
that I would be in the Pullman car, but would have the blinds down and they would 
not see me, as I did not want the police to know I was on the train. 

I got off at Wyola. The Indians got on the train at Parkman, the next station 
beyond. Finding no one at Wyola and being sure that something was wrong, I got an 
Indian hoy to ride horseback with me for 15 miles to Parkman. There I found a few 
of the Indians who had not gone to Sheridan in camp. It was probably 11 o’clock at 
night. 1 telegraphed to Sheridan and found that the Indians had been arrested in 
the station at Sheridan by policemen aent by Major Reynolds, who were on the train 
by which they went to Sheridan. showing conclusively that he must have known 
these Indians would fo to Sheridan, and that he broke faith with me. In the station 
the Indians protested against the arrest, but were scarched, their money taken from 
them, and thrown into jail and kept there until the following night, when they were 
taken back to the agency and kept in the guardhouse there until Wednesday. On 
Tuesday Major Reynolds came to Billings and told me how much he regretted the 
whole thing, but that I must see I could not depend upon the Indians. 1 told him 
that I did depend on them, that I was positive there was some mistake, and asked 
him to prove there was no mistake by letting these Indians whom he had locked up 
come to Billings and see me. He refused to allow more than three of them to come. 
I think there were 12 in the guardhouse. I selected Joe Cooper, Frank Shane, and 
the chief, Holds his Enemy. They told me that Major Reynolds had told them tHat 
I had gone away satisfied that 1 was mistaken in what I had told them. They were 
very glad when I said that I knew I was right and that they had redress and rights. 

Considering the fact that in the history of Indian agents there is a possibility that one 
of them may not be absolutely di-interested and solely devoted to the cause of the 
Indians under his charge, if anything I have said here is recognized as being true, it is 
only fair that these Indians be allowed to speak for theinselves and not always by the 
mouth of Major Reynolds. If not allowed to do so there are plenty of attorneys ready 
to take their money and assume an interest in their cause. lf an inspector goes to the 
Crow Agency in the usual way, he will learn no more than those who have gone there in 
the past. 1 here is an appropriation of $3,000 for the Crow Indians to come to Washing- 
ton. They would gladly pay their own way if they could be allowed to come here and 
state their case. 

I have only spent four months among them and I have said nothing in this report on 
which they would not be far better authority than I could possibly be. 
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CONCERNING THE CROW PAIR. 


I never saw & more interesting spectacle than the Crow fair. It isa splendid thing 
for them, both because they enjoy it and because it gives them a chance to display 
their products. At the same time, the horses that were rac. qd last October were not 
Indian horses, but belonged to a professional racing man of Sheridan well known to 
the Indians. 

The gate money, I was told by one of the men who kept the gates, was always taken 
at night by Mr. Richardson, who paid the prizes and cashed their checks. Mr. Rich- 
ardson is the trader. I think he ts interested in all the trading stores on the reserva- 
tion. The present treasurer is Mr. Throssel, one of the clerks in Major Reynolds’s 
office, of Indian blood, but nota Crow. The president, Frank Shane, told me he knew 
nothing of the affairs, financial or otherwise, of the fair, except what he had learned 
from Major Reynolds. Major Reynolds told me as correspondent that the Indians 
had entire charge of the fair, nothing was accepted excepting their products, and that 
they had entire charge of the money. 

This fair originated, I believe, with the Indians themselves, who had held one or 
two fairs with great success before Major Reynolds took it over. There is, I believe, 
a report of the produce raised by the Indians. This produce, I believe, is nearly all 
raised by white men married to Indians. 


CONCERNING ALLOTMENTS. 


There are on the reservation many squaw men. One George Davis, Billings, showed 
me a letter from Major Reynolds and another from Senator Dixon, in both of which 
it was recognized that he was entitled to a patent for land that had been allotted to 
his deceased son. He was also allowed $1,800 for improvements on the allotment of 
his wife in the ceded strip upon relinquishing it. 

Harry Thompson, who has a ranch near Wyola which he has improved. He has 4 
miles of irrigation ditches and raises good crops. He has leased from adjoining Indians. 
He had cattle on the reservation that were put off because it was said that he branded 
the Indians’ cattle. The Indians think very highly of Mr. Thompson and would 
have been glad to have his cattle remain, and say they have learned a great deal about 
farming from him. His wife died, I think, about two years ago. He tried to get a 
title to the land, cither as her allotment or he wished to buy jt as a dead allotment, 
but has been unable to do either. 

G There are many of the squaw men who are in the same position as Thompson and 
yordon. 

I find this man Davis acted as one of the interpreters, together with Keiser, I 
think now in penitentiary. Carl Leider and Bran, now mail carrier at Lodge 
when the second $200,000 was taken from the annuity fund under Graves and added 
to the irrigation, although this work could only benefit the Mission Indians. 


CONCERNING THE CROW SCHOOL. 


I stayed during part of November and December at the school building, Crow 
Agency. The Indians hate this school. Ifa system of inoculating with tuberculosis 
had been specially devised, I do not think it could be an improvement on the condi- 
tions of the Government school. Most of the children have sores. Xc_.ively one but 
has sore eyes. . 

I have seen the method of washing these children, all in the same water, with one 
brush. During the winter time the older boys who were assigned to the duty scrub 
the faces of the stnaller bovs with a stiff brush, making it one sore. The children then 
return to the dressing room, take off their outside clothing. and with their school 
clothing in their arms stand in line until Mrs. Oshosh, the school matron, is ready to 
dress them. It was winter weather. snow on the ground. and cold. The boys stood 
with the outside door open and the windows up as long as half an hour, shivering and 
coughing. There was at this time an epidemic of whooping cough among these 
children. . 

There are many Indian men in middle life who are blind on the reservation. Almost 
without exception these men have been pupils of the Government school. It is a 
frequent thing when the policemen in the fall go out to bring in the children that 
they find the little children or their parents have put sand in their eyes or have taken 
something to make themselves sick. 

Laat fall a woman in the mission, whose name I do not know, and whose story waa 
told to me by Superintendent Creel in the presence of his wife, poisoned her child 
rather than let her come back to the Government school. The Indians say the chil- 
dren learn nothing at the school, and I have known at least Ben Spotted Horse and 
Prescott Fire Bear, unusually intelligent Indians, who attended the full time at the 
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Government school. Ben can not write his name; Prescott can scarcely do so. They 
both say that they were always kept at work feeding the stock and hauling coal. 

The Indians would be very glad to have day schools. They want their children 
educated. I frequently heard an Indian in speaking of another Indian who is not all 
he should be say, ** He has an education, so you would not think he would do wrong.” 

By taking the children away from the Indians and out of their homes and placing 
them in schools with which the parents have reason to be dissatisfied, the Indians are 
made restless and discontented. They will not work, and have no incentive, as all 
the expenses for the children are paid. 


{An exhibit submitted by Mrs. Grey to Depirtment with her charges.] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unrrep Srates INDIAN SERVICE, 
Whiterocks, Utah, May 18. 

Dear CHARLIE: I am sorry not to have written to you before this, but I have been 
expecting to see Hill any day and talk about holding those cattle. I wrote you some 
time ago and wanted to have your opinion on it. Suppose there is lots of grass there 
now, and things must be looking good. 

How is the calf crop this year? I can tell you that the grass country is in Montana 
and not Utah. There is not enough grass in this whole country to keep a prairie dog 
alive. The only thing that is really grown here to any extent is kids. These Mormons 
believe in keeping 9 woman raising kids all the time. Hardly ever see a family that 
hasn’t at least six. They say that is Utah’s best crop. Hay has been out of sight here 
all winter. What do you think of alfalfa selling at $25 a ton? Sold some last winter 
in the stack for $18 a ton. 

I was appointed as general superintendent of irrigation and special disbursing agent 
to succeed Hill on May 1, although I didn’t get official notice of it until about a week 
ago. I will have to furnish a $25,000 bond as special disbursing agent, and just sent 
that off the other day. Suppose that I will be instructed to receipt to Hill for this 
property as soon as my bond 1s approved. 

In your last letter, you spoke of Frank Connelly’s wife. Is he married, for God’s 
sake? How does he support a wife? Am sorry to hear that Grace is sick again. 
How is she getting along now? Suppose Mrs. Connelly is well. Give her my best 
love when you see her again and find out about Grace, if not too much trouble. Do 

ou know where we can get bulls for that bunch of cattle, and what they are worth? 

‘ho do you suppose we could sell to, if we wanted to sell? Hill might think that 
we should get md of them or get them off the reservation. Will write you as soon as 
he comes and we can have a talk. 

I wrote you that I had to relinquish the homestead to Dave Andrews. Miller got 
to shooting off his mouth about my owning mofe than 160 acres of land, and that I 
didn’t have any right to take up this place. He is a natural-born knocker, and does 
it when he hasn’t any show in the world to benefit himself. He has had an magi 
grievance against me for some time and has been telling everything he knows and a 
good deal that he doesn’t know. 

I don’t believe I told you about the team of mares I bought this spring for Dave 
to go to farming with. It isa peach of ateam. One is 4 years old and the other 5, 
and both heavy with colts. They were just broke when Dave took them, but he has 
them so that they will pull all mght now. Expect they will have colts inside of a 
week or ten days. I haven’t seen them for some time but heard from them the other 
day, and they were both without colts still. 

fiow is Bess and Kit getting along? Have they had colts yet? If horses are as 
high up there as they are down here, we should get about $150 out of Trouble. 

s Lobdell getting anxious about his money or does he say anything about it? 

Give my regards to all the boys and let me hear from you soon. 

Yours, as ever, 
Howarp C. MEans. 


a These cattle were on West Soap Creek; were issued at the ditch camp; and Green, 
the butcher, was paid a for buying them. A herd of about 500 were left when 
the ditch camp was disbanded. 


e This paragraph appears in Mrs. Grey’s handwriting. 
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[An exhibit submitted by Mrs. Grey to Department with her charges.} 


We theundersigned members of the Crow Nation of Indians, being of age and depend- 
ent upon our own labors, having fought so:;neof us many times with the United States 
Army against common enemies, and. knowing that redress is not to be had in the pro- 
vided manner, do hereby pray the President of this United States— 

First. That we be placed in the possession of our allotments; be shown the bound- 
aries of the same and given patents so that we may improve our lands and be assured 
possession of them for the support of our families and of the old people dependent upon 


us. 

Second. That we be allowed the citizenship promised by the act of Congress that 
returned a large portion of our land to the public domain; that we be given equal rights 
with our white neighbors with whom we must now compete; to provide for which 
citizenship the Government has spent large sums of money on schools in which we and 
our children have passed many years with the assurance of citizenship when we were 
competent to assume the same. 

Third. That we be given a fair trial on a specified charge before the long terms of 
imprisonment now used to coerce and intimidate the Indians. 

Fourth. That we be allowed the use of moneys long due to the Crows for the sale of 
inherited lands, with which to purchase stock; that we be allowed the use of the com- 
mon grazing land and of all unallotted land for the stock. 

Fifth. That in view of the hatred and fear of the Indians of the Crow Nation for 
the methods of the present agent, being informed that he has been reappointed for 
another term of years by reason of a petition circulated in secret by the police who 
obtained signatures from some of the Indians by using threats, knowing that peti- 
tions of the most vital importance in treaty matters have been obtained by gross 
fraud and forgery, do hereby earnestly protest against said petition and the reap- 
pointment of tke present agent. | 

Sixth. We do earnestly pray for an unbiased investigation into our affairs of the 
leases and of the large numbers of sheep and cattle that have destroyed our range, 
for which we receive no personal henefits; the Goverament school at Crow Agency 
where our children are scarcely able to speak English after vears of attendance; the sale 
of our inherited lands from which we can not obtain any account; the fact that many 
of the Indians are living in a state of increasing destitution, unable to procure posses- 
sion of their lands, of lumber for houses, or wire for fences, who have been living on 
the sale of their horses, now nearly gone, and see no hope under the present system of 
dissipation of resources. 


{An exhibit submitted by Mra. Grey to Department with her charges.) 
{House Report No. 1167, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session.) 


AGREEMENT WITH CROW INDIANS IN MONTANA. 


In the last Congress this treaty was favorably acted upon in the Senate and reported 
by the House Committee on Indian Affairs with a favorable recommendation, but 
was defeated in the House because of the fact that it was thought that there were no 
adequate provision for the use of water for irrigation of the ceded portion to be taken 
from or conducted over the unceded part of the lands. The Indians are anxious. to 
have the treaty ratified and have amended the treaty by a supplement, to supply this 
defect, as follows: 

Whereas the Indians of said Crow Reservation consented to the modification of 
the aforesaid agreement, ax evidenced by an instrument executed by them on the 
twenty-seventh day of April, A. D. nineteen hundred and one, in words and figures 
as follows: 

Crow AGEncy, Montana, April 27, 1901. 


We, the undersigned members of the Crow tribe of Indians. hereby consent and 

e to the amendment of an agreement concluded with our tribe August 14th, 1899, 

by the addition of the following article thereto: Article [X:—The right to take out 
water upon the diminished reservation subject to any prior claim of the Indians 
thereto by reason of previovs appropriation, and the right to construct, maintain, 
and operate dams, flumes, and canals upon and across the said diminished reservation 
for the purpose of irrigating lands within any portion of the ceded tract, are hereby 
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granted, such rights to be exercised by persons, companies, or corporations under 
such rules, regulations, and requirements as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 
RicHARD WALLACE X 
Two LreGains 
MEDICINE EaaquE X 
(And 523 more Indian signatures. ) 


We certify on honor that we were present and witnessed the signing of the above 
agreement by the adult male members of the Crow tribe of Indians, numbered from 


] to 526. 
F. G. Matroon. 
Frep E. MILurr. 


I certify on honor that I interpreted the above amendment to the agreement, and 
the succeeding agreement, for the Indians and that they fully understood the condi- 
tions of the same, and that I witnessed the signing of same by the adult male mem- 
bers of the Crow tribe of Indians, numbered from 1 to 526. 

- T. Larorae, Interpreter. 


I certify on honor that the Indians whose names are attached to the above list, 
numbered from one (1) to five hundred twenty-six (526) are all adult male mem- 
bers of the Crow tribe of Indians, and that each one is entitled to and does receive an 
equal portion of the benefits of the Crow tribe of Indians, and are entitled to signify 
their willingness to the above undertaking. I further certify that three hundred 
twenty-three (323) Indians constitute a majority of the adult male Crow Indians 
having rights on the Crow Indian Reservation in the State of Montana. 


J. E. Epwarps, U.S. Indian Agent. 


The merits of the proposed treaty, and reasons for its ratificati n end acceptance 
by Congress, are fully set out in the following official correspondence: 


DEPARTMENT OP THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFPAIRB, 
Washington, December 7, 1899. 


Str: The Office is in receipt of a letter, dated September 9, 1899, addressed to you 
by the Crow, Flathead, etc., commissioners, inclosing an agreement made with the 
Crow Indians, in the State of Montana, dated August 14, 1899, providing for the 
cession of a portion of their reservation to the United States. Accompanying their 
letter is @ map of the reservation showing the portion proposed to be ceded and 
records of the several councils held by the commission with the Crow Indians. 

This Commission was appointed under the provisions of a clause contained in the 
Indian appropriation act approved June 10, 1896 (29 Stat., p. 341), providing for the 
appointment of a Commission to negotiate with the Northern Cheyenne, Crow, and 
Flathead Indians in Montana, the Indians of the Fort Hall Reservation in Idaho, 
those of the Uintah Reservation in Utah, and those of the Yakima Reservation in 
Washington. The Commission has been continued in the field under the provisions 
contained in acts of Congress approved from time to time making further appropria- 
tions for the expe::ses of the work. 

By the terms of article 1 of the agreement with the Crow Indians the latter cede 
to the United States all that portion of their reservation lying north of the following 
lines, to wit, beginning at a point due east of the northeast corner of the Fort Cus- 
ter Military Reservation and running thence due west to the northwest corner of 
raid military reservation, thence south to the southwest corner of said military res- 
ervation, thence due west to the intersection of the line between sections 10 and 11, 
in township 2 south, range 28 east, of the Montana meridian, thence north to the 
Montana base line, thence due west to the intersection of the present western boundary 
of the Crow Reserve. 

Article 2 stipulates that the price to be paid to the Indians for the cession of the 
tract of land named is to be $1,150,000, the same to be disposed of as follows: Ninety 
thousand dollars for the extension and completion of the present system of irrigation; 
$10,000 for the extension and completion of irrigation ditches of individual Indians; 
$100,000 to be placed on the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Crow In- 
dians as a trust fund, where it is to remain for fifteen years and draw interest at 4 per 
cent per annum, such interest to be expended by the Department in maintaining and 
managing the irrigation system; $240,000 is to be expended in the purchase of Southern 
heifers to be placed in the Crow Reservation and added to the present herd of the In- 
dians; $15,000 is to be spent in the purchase of 2-year-old jackasses; $40,000 is to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior in the purchase of 2-year-old 
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ewes, the same to be placed on the reservation for the benefit of the Crow Indians; 
$40,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is to be expended in fencing the Crow 
Reservation, and $25,000, or as much thereof as may be necessary, is to be used by the 
Secretary of the Interior in the erection, purchase, and repair of school buil ings; 
$10,000 is to be expended in the erection and furuishing of a hospital at the agency for 
the benefit of the Crow Indians; $50,000 is to be placed in the Treasury of the United 
States to bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, said interest to be used to 
cover necessary expenses of maintaining the aforesaid hospital; $50,000 shall be depos- 
ited in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Crow tribe, the same to be 
expended for their benefit as the Secretary of the Interior may direct; $10,000 shall be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior in the construction of 
gristmills, and $3,000, or as much thereof as may be needed, is to be set apart to pay 
the expenses of a Crow delegation to visit Washington. 

The balance of the principal sum due the Crow Indians shall be placed in the Treas- 
ury of the United States as a trust fund for the Crow Indians, the same to bear interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, such interest to be added annually to the prin- 
cipal, and an annual annuity payment of $12 per capita is to be paid in cash to every 
man, woman, and child having rights upon the reservation, the annuity to be paid 
semiannually, in accordance with such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe. 

Said article 2 contains a further provision, however, to the effect that of the sum 
so placed in the Treasury $200,000 may be expended in the further purchase of cattle 
or sheep should a majority of the Indians so decide and the same be approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. It is also provided that when cach of the saveral objects 
for a which a specific appropriation has heen made by said article shall have been 
fully carried out, the balance remaining of any such specific appropriation may be 
expended for the benefit of the Crow tribe, or placed to their credit, as the Secretary 
of the Interior may determine. 

Said article also contains a provision to the effect that in the construction of ditches, 
canals, and fences no contract shall be awarded nor employment given to other than 
Crow Indians or whites intermarried with them, provided, however, that such pro- 
vision shall not be construed to prevent the employment of white engineers or skilled 
employees where it is impracticable for the Indians to perform the work. 

t is also provided that none of the moneys to be paid the Crow Indians for the 
cession of the lands agreed to shall be subject to the payment of any judginenta or 
claims against the Indians for damages or depredations committed prior to the sign- 
ing of the agreement. 

Article 3 provides that the Indians residing on the ceded portion may remain 
thereon and receive allotments, if they so elect, or if not, that they may remove to the 
diminished reservation and take lands thereon. Should they so remove, it is pro- 
vided that they may take their improvements with them, if they choose; and if they 
decide not to do so, it is provided that the same are to be sold for their benefit, re- 

ectively. 

By the terms of article 4 it is agreed that the boundary lines between the lands 
ceded and those reserved shall be properly surveyed and permanently marked by 
durable monuments, when deemed necessary, the cost thereof to be paid by the 
United States. 

Article 5 reserves water for irrigation on the portion of the reservation ceded by 
the agreement for the use of the Indians now actually having land in cultivation, 
such use to continue so long as the Indians remain where they now live. 

Article 6 provides that a statement of all expenditures under the various provisions 
of the agreement shall be sent to the agent for the Crow Indians twice a year, 
or at such times as the Secretary of the Interior may direct, showing the amounts 
expended and the balance remaining on hand in each of the several funds. 

Article 7 continues in force the provisions of all former treaties not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the present agreeme..t, while article 8 provides that the present 
agreement shall be in force only after the same is signed by the commnissioners and 
by a majority of the male Indians of the Crow tribe over 18 years of age and ratified 
by Congress, and it is stipulated that if any article in the agreement fails of confir- 
Imation by Congress the whole agreement shall be null and void. 

The agreement is signed by all the members of the Commission on the part of the 
United States and by 538 Indians. A certificate is attached by the interpreter to the 
effect that the provisions of the agreement were truly interpreted to the Indians and 
that the latter thoroughiy understood the entire matter. A certificate is also attached, 
signed by three Indians, to the effect that they were present at the councils hel.i 
with the Indians; that they understand the Crow language; that the provisions of 
the agreement were correctly interpreted to the Indians, and that the latter under- 
stood the same. Agent Edwards attaches a certificate to the effect that 317 Indians 
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constitute a majority of the male adult Indiazs over 18 years of age residing or having 
- Tights upon the Crow Reservation. 

In their report forwarding the agreement the commissioners state that the amount 
of land contained in the cession, by a careful estimate, is about 1,137,500 acres, from 
which they say there should be deducted 21,000 acrcs to cover railroad nghte of way 
and present Indian allotments, thus leaving the net acreage 1,116,500 acres. Upon 

this basis they say the price paid per acre for the lands ceded is about $1.03. 
"An estimate of the area of the tract ceded has also been made by this office, and 
it is believed that the estimate of the Commission is too high. It is thought that the 
area of the tract ceded does not exceed 1,082,000 acres, or about two and one-half 
townships less than the estimate of the Commission. Upon this basis the price agreed 
to be paid to the Indians would be a little more than $1.08 per acre. 

The commissioners say that of the tract ceded about 200,000 acres lying along the 
valleys of the Big Horn and Yellowstone rivers is susceptible of irrigation, the bal- 
ance being excellent grazing land, containing some timber. They say no portion of 
the present irrigation system of the Crow Indians is included in the cession. 

They also remark, in connection with the several purposes for which moneys are to 
be expended, that the provision requiring southern heifers to be purchased was 
requested by the agent, as he considered them the best animals to cross with the 
bulls owned by the Crow Indians. The provision requiring that all cattle held in 
common by the Crow tribe shall be divided up during the year 1901 the commission- 
ers say was insisted upon by the Indians, and was strongly recommended by their 

ent. 

*eThe provision of article 6 requiring a statement of the expenditures and of the 
condition of the various funds to be made to the agent semiannually the commis- 
sioners say was not entirely satisfactory to them, but was demanded by the Indians 
from the time negotiations began and was finally consented tuo, trusting that the 
discretion allowed the Secretary of the Interior in said article as to the time of send- 
ing such statement would remove any objection which might be made to the provision. 

n conclusion, the commissioners say that they are glad to present an agreement 
which they consider to the benefit of the Crow Indians and alike just to the United 
States; that the lands purchased can easily be spared by the Indians; that the price 
paid, while not large. is all that they could reasonably expect, and that the agree- 
ment was thoroughly discussed, not only with the Indians in a body but with a 
delegation of educated mixed bloods chosen for that purpose in open council by the 
Indians,’so that the various provisions in detail were fully understood. They express 
the hope that the agreement will meet with the approval of the Department. 

Regarding the provisions made for the disposition of the purchase money, I have 
to say that the funds provided ($90,000 and $10,000) for the completion of the valu- 
able irrigation system on the reservation, and the setting aside of $100,000, the interest 
on. which is to be used for maintaining and caring for such system, are deemed wise 
and proper and commend themselves to the office. 

As to the wisdom of purchasing stock, for which it is proposed to expend $295,000, 
the office is unable to express an opinion. A large sum has already been expended 
in the construction of an irrigation system, and 1t 1s proposed to expend still more 
therefor, thus indicating that the Crows propose to follow agriculture asa pursuit. It 
is merely a question whether they can successfully farm lands and raise crops and at 
the same time give proper attention to their stock and become successful as a pastoral 

eople. 
P The provisions for a hospital and ita maintenance are deemed to be wise ones, and 
commend themselves. 

The fund provided for school purposes—$25,000—is entirely out of proportion to 
the amount set aside for other purposes, as well as to the proceeds derived from the 
proposed cession, and is entirely inadequate to the needs of the Indians for educa- 
tional purposes. The office believes that the future of the Indians depends more 
upon the education of the younger generation than upcen any possible provision that 
can be made for their material welfare. It should be noticed, however, in connec- 
tion with the fund provided for school purposes in the agreement, that article 2 pro- 
poses to set aside $50,000 in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
Crow Indians, the same to be expended for their benefit from time to time by the 
Secretary of the Interior in such manner as he may direct. There is also a para- 

ph to the effect that the balance remaining in each of the funds after the objects 
or which the several specific appropriations are made have been fully carried out may 
be expended for the benefit of the Crow Indians in such manner as the Secretary of 
the Interior may determine. The provisions just cited will therefore, in the event 
of the ratification of the agreement, enable the Department to accomplish something 
more for the education of the Crow Indians than could be done with the fund spe- 
cifically set aside for the purpose. 
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The total amount of the several specific appropriations made in said article 2 is 
$683,000, which, exclusive of the fund for maintaining the irrigation system and the 
hospital, will leave $467,000 to be deposited in the Treasury for the benefit of the 
Crow Indians, to draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent perannum. This trust fund 
will therefore yield an income of $18,680 per year, which, under the provisions of 
the agreement, is to be added to the principal each year. As it is provided that a 

er capita payment of $12 per annum shall be made to the Crow Indians, and as the 

ndians of the Crow Reservation numbered 2,003, according to the census of 1898 
such annuity payment will amount to $24,036 per year. The annual payment will 
therefore exceed the income of the trust fund by $5,356. The mumerous provisions 
for specific purposes, as well as the provision for disposing of the balance and for 
annual payments, will, it is thought, render the provisions of article 2 quite difficult 
to carry out. 

The requirement contained in article 6, that a statement of expenditures in the 
various funds shall be furnished by the Secretary of the Interior twice a year, will 
also present some difficulties, but the discretion allowed the Secretary of the Interior 
as to the time of making the statements should to some extent overcome the objec- 
tions to the requirement. 

I deem it proper to invite attention to the fact that the phraseology employed in 
the agreement is somewhat luoose and in several cases is lacking in clearness, while a 
decided lack of care in preparing and editing an instrument of so much importance 
is apparent. The imperfections in the agreement, however, are not such as to seri- 
ously affect the instrument. In the first clause of the preamble the title of the 
Indian appropriation act for 1896 is incorrectly quoted, while in article 2 reference is 
made to ‘‘the treaty of 1890,’’ whereas reference is had to the ment concluded 
December 8, 1890, and in article 7 former ‘‘treaties” are refe to. It was doubt- 
less intended to apply to treaties and agreements heretofore made with the Crow 
Indians. There are also a number of minor errors in spelling. punctuation, etc. 

The agreement as a whole, however, appears to be of considerable merit, and as it 
is cially desirable to procure further funds with which to complete and maintain 
the irrigation system of the Crow Indians, the office thinks that the agreement should 
be ratified. I have therefore caused to be prepared and inclose herewith a draft of 
bill (in duplicate) for that purpose. 

Section 1 of said bill provides for the ratification of the agreement, while section 2 
provides for the appropriation of the sum of $1,150,000 to carry out the provisions of 
article 2 of the agreement. It was not deemed necessary to amplify this se¢tion, as 
the provisions of said article itself are deemed to be sufficiently specific. Section 8 

rovides for an appropriation of $1,200 for the purpose of surveying and marking the 

undary lines separating the lands ceded from those reserved, as provided by article 
4. Although said article permits of discretion as to when such survey shall be made, 
it is suggested that if the agreement is ratified and the ceded lands opened to eettle- 
ment it will be necessary to have such boundary surveyed prior to the date of opening, 
so that it was thought necessary to make provision for the survey at once. The 
office is unable to say whether the north and west boundaries of the Fort Custer Mili- 
tary Reservation, which also form a portion of the boundary of the proposed cession, 
have been surveyed or not, but as the length of the line to be surveyed is but 80 
miles, including said boundaries of the military reservation, it is believed that the 
sum of $1,200 will be ample for the purpose. 

Section 4 of the draft of bill provides for the carrying out of article 3 of the agree- 
ment and for the sale of the improvements belonging to the Indians on the ceded por- 
tion of the reservation who elect to remove to the diminished reserve. 

No provision has been made in the bill for the disposition of the ceded lands, as 
this is deeined to be a matter coming within the jurisdiction of the Department and 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. Provision for such disposition 
can be made by the addition of another section to the draft of bill. 

Besides two copies of the draft of bill there are inclosed herewith two copies of 
the agreement, two copies of the report of the commission accompanying the same, 
two blueprint copies of the map accompanying the agreement and showing the 
Crow Reservation and the portion to be ceded, two copies of the council proceedings 
held by the commission with the Crow Indians October 31, 1898, two cupies of the 
council proceedings with said Indians in August last, and two copies of this report, 
and I would respectfully recommend that one copy of each be transmitted to the 
Senate and House of Representatives, respectively, for such action as those bodies 
may see fit to take. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. A. Jones, Commissioner. 

The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL Lanp OFFice, 
Washington, D. C., Januavy 6, 1900. 

Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by reference from you, of an 
agreement made by certain commissioners on the part of the United States and the 
Indians of the Crow Reservation, whereby said Indians agree to cede to the United 
States certain lands comprising the northern portion of their reservation in Montana. 
Accompanying the agreement is the report of the Commiesioner of Indian Affairs on 
the agreement; the report of the commission accompanying the ement; a copy of 
the council proceedings held by the commission with the Crow Indians October 31, 
1898; a copy of the council proceedings of August, 1899; a blueprint copy of the map 
accompanying the agreement and showing the Crow Reservation and the portion to 
be ceded. The above-mentioned papers are in duplicate. 

You direct that immediate report and recommendation be made in duplicate as to 
the disposition to be made of the within-ceded lands, and for the draft of the Bro 
posed legislation to carry the same into effect, to be incorporated in the draft of bill 
submitted by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Article I of the agreement described that part of the Crow Reservation ceded under 
the provisions of this agreement. The acreage of said ceded lands is estimated by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at not more than 1,082,000 acres. 

Article II stipulates that the United States agrees to pay to and expend for the 
Indians of the said reservation $1,150,000, and details the manner in which the 
amount shall be disposed of. 

Article III provides that lands on that portion of the reservation herein ceded 
previously allotted to Indians shall be reserved for such Indians, and that Indians 

ving homes on such ceded lands shall not bé removed therefrom without their 
consent, and those not allotted may receive allotments on the lands they now occupy, 
but that 1f any prefer to remove to the diminished reservation their improvements 
may be sold for their benefit. 

Article IV provides for the survey of the boundary line. 

Articles V, VI, VII, and VIII provide for the reservation of water for the use of 
the Indians, a semiannual statement of expenditures, the repeal of inconsistent pro- 
visions of former treaties and the continuation of other provisions, and the manner 
in which the agreement shall be ratified. 

This office is only called upon to report on those articles and provisions which 
relate to the disposition of the jands ceded under said agreement. 

Accompanying the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is the draft of a 
bill, containing four sections, which provides for the carrying out of the provisions 
contained in the said agreement. It 1s noted that section 4 thereof, after providing 
for the making of allotments on the portion of the reservation ceded to Indians occu- 
pying and cultivating the lands, and the appraising and selling of the improvements 
of such Indians as shall desire to remove to the diminished reservation, provides— 

‘*That the purchaser of such improvements shall have a preference right, if otherwise 
entitled, of thirty days after such purchase within which to enter the lands upon 
which the improvements are located, not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres, in 
compliance with the provisions herein governing the disposition of said ceded lands.’’ 

As a considerable portion of the lands ceded are not surveyed, it occurs to this 
office that some confusion might arise from the giving of a preference right of thirty 
days after such purchase. If purchase should be made before survey, it seems that 
the preference right nuight expire before the land should become subject to entry. 
It is therefore suggested that the words ‘‘after such purchase” be stricken out and 
the words ‘‘after the land becomes subject to entry” be inserted in lieu thereof. 

In compliance with your request I have caused to be prepared, in duplicate, and 
herewith inclose, a draft of section 5, to be added to the proposed bill prepared by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Section 5 of the proposed bill is intended to provide for the Indian occupants to 
whom reference is made in Article III of said agreement, and for the subsequent 
disposition of the other lands in the ceded portion of the reservation. 

o additional comment on the provisions thereof is deemed necessary. 
The papers are herewith returned. 
espectfully, W. A. RicHarps, 
Acting Commissioner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unirep States InnIAN SERVICE, — 
North Yakima, Wash., September 9, 1899. 

Str: We have the honor to inclose herewith agreement made with the Crow Indians, 
under date of August 14, 1899, for the cession to the United States of a portion of 
their reservation, together with a map of the said reservation and records of the council 
proceedings. 

This agreement was made under authority of the act of Congress apporved June 10, 
1896 (26 Stat. L., p. 341), and in compliance with the instructions of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs of August 29, 1896, approved by you August 31, 1896. . 

Article I of said agreement provides for the cession to the United States of the 
following-described lands: 

Beginning at the northeast of the said Crow Indian Reservation, thence running due 
south to a point lying due east of the northeast corner of the Fort Custer Military 
Reservation; thence running due west to the northwest corner of said Fort Custer 
Military Reservation; thence due south to the southwest corner of said Fort Custer 
Military Reservation; thence due west to the intersection of the line between sections 
10 and 11, township 2 south, range 28 east of the principal meridian of Montana; thence 
due north to the intersection of the Montana base line: thencé due west to the inter- 
section of the western boundary of the Crow Indian Reservation; thence in a north- 
easterly direction, following the present boundary of said reservation, to point of 

ezinning. 

The amount of land contained in this cession, by a careful estimate, asa large portion 
is still unsurveyed, is about 1,137,500 acres, from which should be deducted 21,000 
acres to cover railroad rights of way and present Indian allotments, leaving the net 
acreage 1,116,500 acres. 

Of this amount about 200,000 acres lying along the valleys of the Big Horn and 
Yellowstone rivers is susceptible of irrigation, the balance being excellent grazing land 
and also containing some timber. 

No portion of the present irrigation system of the Crow Indians is included in the 
cession. 

Article II states that the price proposed to be paid is $1,150,000, or $1.03 per acre, and 
provision is made for the disposition of the purchase price as follows: 


For the extension and completion of the irrigation system ................. $90, 000 
To be placed in the Treasury of the United States as a trust fund for fifteen 

years, and to draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, said interest 

to be used in maintaining said irrigation system; at the end of the fifteen- 

year period such disposition to be made of the fund as the Indians, with 

the consent of the Secretary of the Interior, may determine.............. 100, 000 
For the purchase of 2-year-éld southern heifers, with the further provision that 

during the year 1901 cattle then held in common should become individual 


|) 0 oh 240, 000 
For the purchase of 2-year-old jackasses................-----eeeeecceeeeee 15, 000 
For the purchase of 2-year-old ewes.. .....--. 0-2-0 eee cece eee cece eeecees 40. 000 
For fencing... 2.0.2.0. eee e ccc eee e cence ee cnc cece cece nec e new encceccences 40, 000 
For schools... 00... ccc cc ccc ccc ccc cece eee a cece nce encenccceece 25, 000 
For a hospital...... 2... ee cece eee eee ence enc cnensees 10, 000 
Asa trust fund, the interest to he used for maintaining said hespital.... ... 50, 000 
For general purposes, to be expended by the Secretary of the Interior ..... 50, 000 
For mills... 2.0... eee cee ee cece ence eee c ence ce enccescee 10, 000 
For Indians to visit Washington. ............0 0. cece eee w cece cence ccc eene ; 


The balance of the prinicpal sum to be placed in the Treasury of the United States as 
a trust fund, and to bear interest at 4 per cent per annum, sanie to be added to the prin- 
cipal once a year, and an annual payment of $12 per capita to be paid in cash to all 
Indians having rights upon the reservation. 

Further provision is made that £200,000 of the prinicpal sum may be expended in the 
further purchase of cattle or sheep should the Indians so elect,and the same to be 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

ovision was also made for the disposition by the Secretary of the Interior of any 
balance remaining in the several funds. for the employment whenever practicable of 
Indian labor, and for the exemption of funds from execution under claims for damage 
or depredations. 

The provision designating southern heifers was requested by the agent, as he con- 
sidors it e southern heifers the best animal to cross with the bulls now owned by the 

row In 
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The provision that during the year 1901 all cattle then held in common should 
become individual property was insisted upon by the Indians and was strongly :ecom- 
mended by their agent. 

Article III provides for the protection in their nghts of Indians having homes upon 
or allotments on the land propused to be ceded. ond for the sile of their improvements 
should they decide to remove to the diminished :ese1vition. 

Article IV provides for the survey when nevessary of the new boundary lines, the 
cost of the same to be paid by the United States. 

Article V reserves the water for irrigation on land actually cultivated for the Indians 
now using the same so long as such use may be cc ntinued. 

Article VI provides that astatc mentof the expenditures of the various provisions of 
this agreement and the balance on hand in each of the several funds shall be sent to the 
ayent of the Crow Indians twice a vear. or at such times as the Secretary of the Interior 
may direct. The alove article was net er.tirely satis!actory to us, but was derranded 
by the Indians irc m the time negc tiatiens he gan with them. and we firally consented to 
the same, trusting that the diserction allowed the Secretary of the Interior as to the 
times of sending such statements would remcve any cljecticns which might be made 
to the provisions. 

Article VII provides for the continuing in force of existing treaties not inconsistent 
herewith. 

Article VIII provides for the signing of the agreement and the ratification of the same 
by Congress, the provision that the whole agreement must be ratified heing demanded 
by the Indians. 

The difficulties encountered during the whcle of our negctiations with these Indians 
have been serious and trying, and we are glad to preser t an agreement which we con- 
sider for the benetit of the Crow Indians and alike just to the United States, and we 
trust the same will mect with your approval. 

The land purchased can easily be spared by the Indians, and the price paid, while 
not large, is all they could reasonal-ly expect... 

The agreement has been thorc ughly discussed, not only with the Indians in a body, 
but with a delegation of educated mixed bloods, chesen for that purpese in open 
council by the Indians, and the various provisions in detail are fully understood. 

We wish to acknowledge the untiorm courtesy of the present agent, Mr. J. EB. 
Edwards, and his active and valuable assistance in our work. 

Very respectiully, 
CHarLes G. Hoyt, Commissioner. 
BENJAMIN IF, BARGE, Commissioner. 
James H. MCNEELY, Commissioner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


A map of the reservation and propcsed cession will be found in House Report 2498 of 
the second session of the Fifty-sixth Congress. The method of opening the land pro- 
vided in the original bill would involve the cld and familiar question of a horse race for 
pessession on the opening day. This question was carefully covsidered in the last 
Congress with reference to the opening of the Kiowa and Comanche Reservation in 
Oklahoma, and a provision was inserted in that act in the following language: 

“The lands to he opened to settlement and entry under the acts of Congress ratifying 
said agreement shall be so opened by proclamation of the President, and to avoid the 
contests and conflicting claims which have heretofore resulted from opening similar 
public lands to settlement and entry. the President's proclamation shall prescribe the 
manner and order in which these lands may be settled upon, occupied, and entered 
by persons entitled thereto under the act ratifying said agreements: and no person 
shall be permitted to settle upon, occupy, or enter any of said lands except as pre- 
scribed in such proclamation until alter the expbration of sixty days from the time when 
the same are opened to settlement and entry.” 

Under this authority the Department of the Interior was enabled to devise a s¢heme 
of opening which left the rights of intending settlers practically unquestioned after 
their filings were made, and has substantially prevented the long. tedious, expensive, 
and harrassing litigation which ensued upon the opening of Old Oklahoma. 

In the light of this beneficial experience we think that the same provision should be 
inserted in the present bill, so that somethingadapted to the situation and similar to the 
Kiowa and Comanche plan may be followed in opening the Crow Reservation. 

The bill proposes to change the proviso authorizing the investment of $15,000 in 
jackasses by substituting stallions instead. We incline to think that this is probably 
a wise change, and’ yet it may be that a part of this moncy might advantageously be 
spent in purchasing jackasses, so as to enable the Indians to experiment, as they 
intended, in raising mules. We therefore recommend allowing the purchase, and 
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jackasses, either or both, as may be found best by the Department, and upon this 
question the desires of the Indians would no doubt be consulted by the Secretary. 

We recommend the following amendments: 

On page 4, in line 6, strike out the word ‘‘stallions” and insert ‘jackasses and 
stallions, either or both, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior.”’ 

In line 4, page 12, amend as suggested by the (ommissioner of the General Land 
Office by striking out the words ‘‘such purchase” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘the 
land becomes subject to entry.”’ 

In line 25, page 12, strike out ‘‘desert land.’’ 

In line 5, page 13, strike out the word ‘‘five” and insert the word ‘‘ten.’’ 

Add at the end of line 6, page 13, the following: 

“The lands to be opened to settlement and entry under the acts of Congress ratify- 
ing said agreements shall be so opened by proclamation of the President, and to 
avoid the contests and conflicting claims which have heretofore resulted from open 
ing similar public lands to settlement and entry, the President’s proclamation shall 
prescribe the manner and order in which these lands may be settled upon, occupied, 
and entered by persons entitled thereto under the act ratifying said agreements, and 
no person shall be permitted to settle upon, occupy, or enter any of said lands except 
as prescribed in such proclamation until after the expiration of sixty days from the 
time when the same are opened to settlement and entry.” 

That as to the proposed amendments to the agreements, J. E. Edwards, the Indian 
agent at Crow, appeared before the Committee on Indian Affairs, and in behalf of 
said Indians presented his power of attorney showing authority to act for said Indians, 
and consented to said amendments. 

As amended, we recommend that the bill do pass, 

First National Bank of Billings—P. B. Moss, president; M. A. Arnold, vice-presi 
dent; J. B. Arnold, cashier; W. Lee Mains, assistant cashier. 


Paid-up capital... 2.2.2.0... 2... e eee eee eee gcc cece ween c ence enc eeees 3150, 000 
STU g ©) 1 30. 000 
Deposits. ... 2... 0. ccc ccc ccc cece cence eee e eee e cece eee ceeneeces 1, 750, 000 


Ro rectors: P. B. Moss, J. B. Arnold, Jos. Zimmerman, M. A. Amold, S. G. 
nolds. 
ransact a general banking business, Interest paid on time deposits. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unitrep States Inpian SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., June 1, 1907. 


Dear Mr. GarFIELp: IJ have your letter of May 27, inclosing one from Mrs. Grey 
to the President, and directing me to find out the facts connected with her last arrest. 
I will do this and make report in due course. 

I now have the situation here well in hand, so that it will be only a matter of time 
and patience and some hard work to get everything straightened out and running 
smoothly again. I am not yet ready to make a report upon all the facts, but I think 
it wise to inform you now of one of those of which I am already in absolute possession. 

Mrs. Grey is a muck-raker, who in large measure produces her own muck and whose 
motive is the profit to herself from the raking thereof. Her influence with the Indians 
arises entirely from the fact that she hasbeen able to reach the President’s ear, and 
she has used this influence absolutely without regard to their best interests or to the 
truth of the situation here. I respectfully suggest, therefore, that you inform the 
President of her character, for she is capable of distorting even any courteous hearing 
which he may accord her into evidence of his approval and support. 

I find among all the Indians an absolute disapproval of and resentment for the 
change which Congress made in the last agreement for cession of territory whereby 
instead of the Government purchasing the land outright it assumed a trusteeship 
for its sale to settlers. JI am informed that this change was based upon a then recent 
decision of the Supreme Court. In order that I may understand this situation thor- 
oughly, I should be glad to have a copy of this decision and the report of the com- 
mittee at the time of the passage of the act as well as (if conveniently possible) copies 
of the Congressional Record containing the debates at the time of the passage of the act. 

In examining into the financial condition of the agency I find myself hampered by 
lack of complete information from the Indian Office. There was furnished me a 
memorandum of the Crow Indian funds, but this memorandum relates only to funds 
arising from appropriations by Congress. No statement of the funds arising from 
receipts on the reservatidh was given me. It was my purpose to dig into the records 
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of the Indian Office myself and get complete information on these subjects before 
leaving Washington, but on account of other matters (with which you are familiar) I 
had not been ab'e to do that before it became necessary for me to start for the reserva- 
tion. I was uncer the impression that sufficient data for my purposes would be here, 
but I find that this is not the case. The moneys expended by the Indian Office in 
the purchase of contract supplies, such as barbed wire, machinery, lumber, nails, etc., 
apparently came partly from treaty funds, partly from funds arising from receipts on 
the reservation, and partly from gratuitous appropriations by Congress. No infor- 
mation is given the agent as to the distribution of these charges to the various sources 
of revenue; hence it is impossible to determnine here the exact balances which should 
be now available from the<e sources. I should therefore like to have a complete 
abstract of all funds which have been or become available for expenditure on behalf 
of the Crow Indians during the administration of the present agent, and the expendi- 
tures authorized and made therefrom, showing the balances now available from each 
source. As to the expenditures you will appreciate that I do not need an itemized 
statement (which would nece-xarily be very voluminous) but I do want these expendi- 
tures grouped by classes for the different fixcal years, in accordance with their distri- 
bution to the several accounts, so that definite results will be shown in such form 
that I can check them up from this end. 

In addition to the abstract above reque-ted I should like to have, if practicable, a 
statement such as that contemplated in section 6 of the last agreement, which was 
amended and ratified by and incorporated into the act of April 27, 1904. In view of 
the amendment made in the agreement this statement must necessarily show not only 
the expenditures (as contemplated in the agreement) but also the receipts. 

I very much doubt whether it will be possible to complete the investigation on this 
reservation and round the matter out as should be done in time to make an inveetiga- 
tion elsewhere before the end of June, so I am inclined to suggest that if the matter of 
which you spoke to me requires attention hefore that time you send some one else. It 
would of course be possible, and perhaps would not prevent the accomplishment of 
the best results here, for me to leave this investigation incomplete and return to it 
after making the other. But I do not recommend this. 

Very truly, yours, 
Z. Lewis Dausy, Indian Inspector. 

Hon. James R. GARFIELD, —~ 

Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Crow AGEncy, Mont., June 8, 1907. 
The SEcRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
° Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Following up telegraphic correspondence of June 2 and 3 regarding the expul- 
sion of Helen Pierce Grey from this reservation, I deem it wise to report in full now as 
to that part of the investigation which concerns her, as she is now entirely eliminated 
from the investigation, which now rests solely upon my own responsibility and 
initiative. 

In view of the manner in which the charges had arisen, as well as the nature of those 
charges, I concluded to stop in Sheridan to sec Mrs. Grey before coming here to see the 

nt. I accordingly stopped in Sheridan on May 21 and consulted fully with her 
at evening and the next day. I assured her then that she should have every oppor- 
tunity to procure and present all obtainable evidence in support of the charges she had 
made. To this end I promised to let her come to the agency and there send for an 
Indians she pleased and consult with them freely and without interference. This 
arrangement was satisfactory to her at that time. I declined, however, to grant her 
request to come to the agency with me at that time, and told her that this was because 
I did not intend to give color to any claim or statement by anybody that I had come to 
supersede the authority of the agent, as 1 should not take any such action except in 
case of absolute necessity and after sufficient ground had been shown. 

On May 23 I saw the agent, informed him of the general nature of my mission here, 
told him of having seen Mrs. Grey, and of the understanding I had had with her, and 
said that I should of course give him every opportunity to present his side also. 
went at once into the question of the land sale of May 6, looked over all the papers 
which had accumulated in that connection and sealed them up for further investiga- 
tion later, giving notice that all steps in that iatter must cease for the present. 

While I was going over these matters with the agent the following telegram was 
handed me, dated Sheridan, Wyo., May 23, and signed ‘‘Helen Grey.” ‘I must 
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insist that you wire me permission to come to the agency to-night or I shal] publish the 
story: Am wiring the President.”’ 

* This was quite out of kee ing with the understanding between us when I left her, 
and the only explanation which occurred to me then was that as a newspaper writer 
she was afraid of being ‘‘ beaten” on her story, as she had expressed to me the belief 
that the agent intended to stir the matter up in the newspapers by publishing false 
stories about her. Accordingly I submitted to the agent, and he signed a promise that 
he would not give out any information concerning the investigation, but, on the con- 
trary, would use his influence to prevent any such publication. (This agreement will 
be found in the chronological file which I sub:nit herewith.) Deeming it unwise either 
to permit Mrs. Grey to come to the agency then as she demanded or to disregard her 
telegram entirely, I went to Sheridan to see her, taking with me the agreement above 
referred to. I had a long conference with Mrs. Grey at the Sheridan Inn and returned 
to the agency that night. 

I showed her the agreement which.I had had the agent sign, and while she said she 
did not trust his word in the least she agreed not to publish her story for the present, 
but to help me with the investigation. 

In this conference she exhibited the most radical and unaccountable change of 
attitude. Theretofore she had expressed the greatcst confidence in my investigation 
and belief that I would get at the truth. Now, without any explanation whatever, 
she expressed the belief that the agent would hoodwink me; that I would be unable to 
get at the truth; that my investigation would be a farce, and said that she wished a 
western man had beensent; that I was ‘‘up against” the cleverest man in the West and 
the strongest and most unscrupulous political machine. Astothe questionof my ability 
to make the investivation I of course declined to discuss that. saying she would have 
to take that up with you or with the President, and that I should continue with the 
investigation to the best of my ability until I received instructions to the contrary 
from you; and I repeated my assurance to her that I would listen to all the evidence 
on both sides and report the exact facts, whichever way the truth proved to be. 
This did not satisfy her. She wished not only to control me and dictate the manncr 
of making the investigation, but practically to make the investigation herself. I told 
her plainly that this was impossible: that I was responsible for the investigation, and 
I should conduct it myself, and not she. Her demands were so unreasonable and s0 
illogical that I began for the first time to question Beriously her good faith, and was 
much tempted to leave herout of the investigation entirely. But I still believed she 
could help me in getting out the facts. and furthermore I wished her to have, and I 
wished to be able to prove that she had had, every possible opportunit to make good 
her proof of the charges which she had submitted. so that whatever the facts turned 
out to be there might be no question of the fairness of my investigation. I therefore 
made the following arrangement, in which I believed and still believe that I went to 
the farthest limit of official propriety in acceding to her demands. She should go to 
Lodgegrass— which she preferred to the agency as her headquarters for consulting 
with the Indians—on Saturday. May 25; she should there consult freely and without 
interference such of the Indians in that district as she saw fit, and such of those from 
other districts as she might send for, for the purpose of ascertaining the names of 
those who could testify to facts in support of the charges which she had made; but she 
was to use her best endeavors to prevent any congregation of the Indians unnecessarily 
or in large numbers, and to prevent. as far as possible their neglecting their work: and 
if such conditions arose at Lodgegrass hy reason of her presence there that the agent 
believed it unwise for her to remain, I would myself come to Lodgegrass, and if then in 
my judgment it was wisest for her to leave she was to go with me to the agency and 
continue her work from that point; as sconas she had obtained a sufficient number of 
names of witnesses she was to come to the agency and submit them to me and I would 
proceed with the taking of testimony, examining the witnesses in her presence and the 
presence of the agent. To all this she agreed. 

Throughout this interview I refrained from any allusion to that part of her tel 
in which she says ** Am wiring the President,”’ for I have assumed all along, and have 
told her plainly and repeatedly, that ehe was perfectly free to communicate with the 
President or with anybody else she might see fit, my sole duty and purpose and con- 
cern being to conduct my investigation so as to get at the exact facts, regardless of 
what they may be or of whom they may please or displease, and without reference to 
any other consideration whatever. I did not know then, and I do not know now, 
whether she actually telegraphed to the President or not. 

The next day I told Agent Reynolds of the agreement I had made with Mrs. Grey, 
and had him instruct the farmer at Lodgegrass to see that she was not interfered with 
or molested in he: consultation with the Indians. 
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_ On Saturday, May 25, she came here, and at her invitation I met her in Frank 
Shane’stent. There were present several of her chief supporters— Alexander Upshaw, 
Ralph Saco, Joe Cooper, Frank Shane, and a number of other Indians. At her request 
I explained to all present (my words being interpreted to those who did not understand 
English) that I had come to make a thoro and impartial investigation; that I 
not come to espouse either their side or the agent’s, but merely to find out the 
exact truth, and that I should report the facts as I found them whomever they might 
hurt or whomever they might please; that I expected them to tell me the truth and 
not try to deceive me, as only the truth could possibly benefit them; that I did not 
expect to accept any one man’s mere statement about anything as final, i 
if 1t concerned himself, but should cross-examine every witness rigidly under oa 
and examine other witnesses on the same point where possible, and that I should 
hold responsible everyone whom I found lied to me, whoever he might be. This 
apparently pleased Mrs. Grey greatly, and it was heartily applauded by all the Indians 
present. I have since repeated this statement in su ce, perhaps hundreds of 
times, to all the Indians I have met; I have not varied it a hair’s breadth, and 
every act of mine has harmonized with it. 

Mrs. Grey went to Lodgegrass that (Saturday) afternoon. It is hardly necessary 
to attempt to detail her doings between that time and the following Thursday, but 
for your information I submit my correspondence with her during that interval. 

On Wednesday night (May 29), about midnight, the agent came to my room to show 
me a note which he had just received by mounted messenger from the farmer at 
Lodgegrass. This note will be found in the chronological file herewith. In it he 
stated that Mrs. Grey had been holding all-night meetings with the Indians, who 
had congregated in numbers from all parts of the reservation; that he considered the 
condition of affairs serious and suggested that the agent come at once to Lodgegrass 
and bring with him all the Indians upon whom he could depend. I at once told 
the agent that the course suggested would be absolute folly; that even if the situation 
were as the farmer thought, the most unwise thing ible would be to show appre- 
hension by the exhibition of force. I said that I already planned to go to Lodge- 

on the following afternoon by train, and that they would be expecting me, but 
i said that in order to get there sooner I would drive over the first thing in the morn- 
ing; but I did not think it wise for him or anybody else to go, and that I would take 
only one man with me, to drive and take care of the team, and interpret for me when 


necessary. 

Accordingly I started early Thursday morning, May 30, for Lod , taking 
Carl Leider as driver and interpreter. After stopping at the farmer's house about 
noon for luncheon, we reached Frank Gordon’s place, where Mrs. Grey and her followers 
were assembled, about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. She refused to shake hands with 
me, saying she regarded me as their enemy. She then objected to the presence of 
Carl Leider and of five or six others who had come up from the village without my 
knowledge. (Incidentally, I understood that she had telegraphed to Sheridan for 
a newspaper reporter, who, however, did not appear.) I sent Carl away to take care 
of the horses, and said they ight put a watch over him if they liked, and the others 
I sent back to the village. I had all I said interpreted to the Indians, so that they 
might understand that I not come for the purpose of entrapping them, but wished 
them to speak to me freely and without any fear of being spied upon.. Mrs. Grey 
did not introduce me to any of the Indians, but I introduced myself and shook hands 
with them all, and had a kindly word for each. 

There were about 60 Indians present, including Plenty Coos, whom the tribe recog- 
nizes as chief, the headmen of several of the districts, and practically all of those over 
whom Mrs. Grey had gained any influence, and I had at her request excluded every- 
body whom she regaried as not actively siding with her. 

It would be quite impossible, as well as unnecessary and unprofitable, to relate all 
that took place at this meeting, which lasted until 4 o’clock Friday morning, but it is 
necessary to inform you of the main features and the conclusions reached. 

Having dismi my interpreter at their request, I accepted as interpreter the man 
whom the Indians themselves had chosen, Alexander Upshaw, about whort I knew 
nothing beyond the fact that he was able to interpret, and who then appeared to be en- 
tirely satistactory to Mrs.Grey. Inthe course ofthe meeting, when something was said 
which she apparently disapproved, Mrs. Grey objected to Alexander, accusing him 
of treachery and even accusing me of having bribed him, and demanded a change of 
interpreters. This I refused ptorily, not only because it was grossly unfair to 
the Indians and to me, but because I had discovered that Alexander was not 
afraid to interpret whatever was said. Whenever she raised the question, however, 
I asked the other interpreters present if Alexander had interpreted correctly, and let 
them understand that if at any time he failed to interpret fully and correctly they were 
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free to interrupt. But none of them at any time accused him of interpreting inaccu- 
rately or unfaithfully. 

I first repeated to them what I had previously said to some of them in Frank Shane’s 
tent, as above related, as to the manner and character and purpose of my investigation, 
and this met with unanimous applause from them. I then proceeded at once to busi- 
ness and asked if they had their list of witnesses ready, as 1 wished to go on with the 
taking of testimony as soon as possible so that we might get the investigation through 
with and let them return to their work. I was astonished to discover that they had 
made no progress whatever, and Mrs. Grey herself admitted that she had not yet even 
taken up the question with them. After some discussion I agreed to give them two 
days longer for this purpose, with the understanding that they should have Mrs. Grey 
with her list of witnesses and the first ten men to be examined at theagencyon Sunday, 
June 2, ready to proceed with the investigation Monday morning. 

They asked that Mrs. Grey be permitted to represent them in the investigation. I 
agreed that she should be present and hear all the proceedings, and might suggest any 
questions she wished asked, but I told them I should conduct the investigation 
myself, and should myself ask all the questions that were asked; but I promised to 
send for and examine any witness she wanted examined in their behalf. I also 
agreed to have Plenty Coos (whom they regard as chief) present, and at his request I 
further agreed to let Spotted Rabbit be present with him; but I refused to let any 
others be present except the witness under examination, the interpreters, Agent 
Reynolds, and the stenographer. 

Mrs. Grey on their behalf urged that they should have two or three interpreters of 
theirown present. This I refused to permit, but I agreed toaccept Alexander Upshaw, 
whom they had chosen as their interpreter, but I said I should also permit Agent 
Reynolds to have an interpreter of his own selection present, and that if these two 
disagreed on any interpretation I would call a third interpreter myself and would 
satisfy myself as to the correctness of the interpretation before I would let it go into 
the record. This arrangement seemed perfectly satisfactory to all except Mre. Grey; 
but I stated firmly that whether satisfactory or not I would make no change in it, 
because I knew it was fair. 

Mrs. Grey then wanted permission to go over the reservation at will, and the Indians 
requested this for her as their representative. I explained to them that I did not 
regard this as either necessary or wise, and therefore must refuse it; that as I was 
responsible for the investigation my judgment in such matters, as well as in that of 
the interpreters, must govern, as I was unwilling to be responsible for any procedure 
that my Judgment disapproved. I am sure they saw the point and force of this, but 
Mrs. Grey persisted and proposed appealing to the President, not only on this point, 
but even to demand a new inspector. I told her she was quite free to do that, but in 
the meantime my decision was already made and I would not change it. And to be 
perfectly fair to the Indians I explained to them (in Mrs. Grey’s presence, of 
course) that even if they or Mrs. Grey should appeal to the President on this or any 
other point during the investigation, such appeal would simply be referred to me, as 
the whole matter was now in my hands for inv tion and report. 

During the course of the meeting Mrs. Grey ed me a liar—in 80 many words. 
I at once stopped her, and being careful to have my words interpreted to the Indians, 
told her that if she used such language again toward me or in my presence, I should not 
permit her to proceed further in the investigation, and that it was solely out of consid- 
eration for the Indians who wished her to continue as their representative that I did 
not at once arrest her and put her off the reservation. 

In the course of the evening Mrs. Grey made many statements which I knew 
to be absolutely false, and many of them I knew she.also must know to be 
false; she contradicted herself repeatedly, and at no time seemed to hesitate 
in the least to say what she happened to think best suited to her purpose at the 
moment, regardless of the facts of the case or of what she had said before; and in eve 
conceivable way showed her absolute bad faith and entire lack of principle. When 
became convinced that this was really her character, and believed that the time was 
ripe, I turned to the Indians and explained to them very carefully just what Mrs. 
Grey’s conduct had been and what it meant; I said that I had permitted Mrs. Grey to 
have part in the investigation because I thought she could help me find out the truth in 
their behalf, but that I now believed that she would not only not help but would hinder 
the investigation, and that while I did not withdraw my consent to have her represent 
them, if they still wished it and provided she did not again misbehave, I felt it my du 
to show them the facts and advise them to withdraw from her, assuring them that 
would go ahead with my investigation just the same and bring out the whole truth 
without her assistance. I did not expect them to act at once on this suggestion, 
for their minds work too slowly, and besides Mrs. Grey’s continual interruptions 
left them no time to think; but I felt sure that when they had opportunity to talk it 
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over among themselves, without interruption from her, they would remember all that 
had happened and would see things in their true relations, which was all I wanted; 
and the event proved that I was right. 

At this point, however, I concluded to attempt to hold Mrs. Grey to her promise to 
go with me to the agency, as 1 was satisfied that her further presence at Besrase 
was a detriment not only to the Indians, but to the investigation. Accordingly, having 
my words interpreted to the Indians, I recalled the arrangement made in Sheridan, 
and her promise, and said that in my judgment she ought now to gO with me to the 
agency, and asked her to do so. She denied having made any such promise, saying 
to the Indians that it was her word against mine and that I could not prove it—which 
was quite true, for I had been careful not to reduce it to writing except in my diary, 
which was written in shorthand and which Idid not have with me. -I asked her if 
she refused to go with me. She said yes. As nothing was to be gained by attempting 
to remove her by force at that time, and as I had not come with any such intention, 
I contented myself with explaining the situation carefully to the Indians and showing 
them that the promise must have been made, asI could not under the circumstances 
have permitted her to come upon the reservation at all except on condition that she 
would abide my judgment in such matters; I called their attention to the fact that she 
had broken this promise, and told them that all future arrangements would be made 
with them rather than with Mrs. Grey, and that I would hold them to the arrangements 
as made. 

With affairs in this condition I left the meeting, well satisfied that Mrs. Grey’s 
power for evil had been destroyed, and on my part determined, if she had not made 

er appearance at the agency by Sunday evening (June 2), as agreed, to arrest her 
by daylight Monday morning and put her off the reservation. Being thus confident 
that thie feature of the situation had been worked out satisfactorily, I wrote you on 
June 1, after my return to the agency, to the effect that the mattcr was in a fair way 
for solution and giving you the result of my discoveries as to Mrs. Grey’s character. 

I had hardly finished writing this letter (which I dictated to one of the clerks here, 
being myself almost exhauste physically) when I received a telegram from Plenty 
Coos, Alexander Upshaw, and Joe Cooper, asking me to come to Lod at once. 
I went on the afternoon train (Saturday, June 1) and stayed with the Indians in their 
camp until after dark. All the Indians were present, but Mrs. Grey was not. 

They first referred to my advice to them and reminded me of my promise to help 
them formulate their chargcs mysrlf in case they dismissed Mrs. Grey, and asked me 
if I would still do that. I told them that I would. They then said they had decided 
to have nothing more to do with Mrs. Grey, as they saw that she was not doing them 
any good. But they said she had come here in their bchali, and they wanted her 
to be permitted to go away in peace and unmolested. I readily agreed to this. They 
then said they wanted her not to be prosecuted after she had left the reservation for 
anything she might have done on the reservation. To tnis I replied that I permitted 
her to go free now because I did not know positively whether she had committed any 
crime or not, as I had not yet completed my investigation, but that if in the 
course of the investigation I found that she had broken the laws, and in breaking 
the laws had wronged them, she should be punished, just as I had said to them in 
the beginning and all along—that whoever had done wrong should be punished. 

I then said I would help them all I could, and that we would proceed at once with 
the work. I called for their chargcs, thinking that I would find out the names of the 
witnesses under each charge. But they said they had found Mrs. Grey’s charges so 
mixed up and go rambling that they had not been able to get head or tail out of them, 
and had concluded to abandon them entirely, and begin afresh with their own matters. 

This was just the opportunity I had sought, and I seized it at once. Mra. Grey evi- 
dently found on the reservation here and there matters that were not clear to the 
Indian’s slow uuderstanding, and in which he therefore believed that he had been 
wronged. I think she was looking for just such opportunities, and where she did not 
find them she did not hesitate to make them. oh such cases, instead of patiently 
trying to find out the truth, and then as patiently helping the Indian to see the truth, 
she simply accepted, and even in many cases, I believe, magnjfied, whatever an 
Indian said to her and inflamed his mind to believe that he had suffered great wrongs, 
regardless of what the facts might be—which, indeed, she appears usually to have made 
little if any effort to learn. Now, it was these grievances in the minds of the Indians 
themselves that I wished to get at, so that if there was really anything wrong I might 
find it out, and if there was not I might make the Indiana see that there was not. Sol 
told them to bring forward their grievances one at a time, the most serious ones first. I 
listened to and questioned them patiently and persistently for several hours, and dur- 
ing that whole,time not one complaint was broucht up which bore any resemblance to 
any of Mrs. Grey’s charges. Although most of them on their face seemed serious when 
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first stated by the Indian, and although I know they told me nothing but what they 
believed to be true (for they had already learned that nothing was to be gained by try- 
ing to deceive me), there was not a case brought up in that evening’s session that I did 
not find out by careful and patient questioning to be perfectly straight and proper, and 
that I did not succeed in making the Indians themselves see and acknowledge to be 
straight and proper and no basis for complaint or . 

It 1s unnecessary now to go into the nature of any of those complaints. I was simply 
immensely pleased at the turn of affairs and the prospects not only of finding out the 
exact truth so far as they were in possession of it, but of being able thus to make the 
Indians know that I found out the truth—which was, after all, the main thing in 
view of the condition of their minds due to Mrs. Grey’s presence among them. Tieft 
them with the understanding that I would meet them again Sunday afternoon to con- 
tinue the inquiry along the same lines, having promised one of them to go with him in 
the morning to inspect his irrigation ditch, some 10 miles up the Lodgegrass Creek. 

Sunday afternoon I had just met with the Indians in their camp and was about to 
proceed with the work of the evening before, when Mrs. Grey entered. She demanded 
to know ‘‘what all this meant.”” I informed her of the action taken by the Indians 
and of what we were then engaged upon. I told her I could not permit her to inter- 
rupt the Indians’ meeting, but said she was free to leave in peace and unmolested, as 
I had agreed. This she refused to do, and poured forth not only against me, but 

inst the Indians whom she felt had deserted her, such a torrent of vituperation and 
abuse as utterly defies my powers of description; and this she continued whenever 
she could attract attention it as long as she remained on the reservation. I told 
her (being careful always to have what I said to her interpreted to the Indians, too) 
that I could not permit her to continue thus to intrude upon and interrupt the Indians’ 
mecting, and that unicss she left voluntarily I should be forced to arrest her and put 
her off the reservation. She refused to go, defied me to arrest her, and continued to 
use every effort to regain her sway over the Indians and to incite them to violence. 
I told the interpreter to send a messenger for the Indian policeman, Scolds the Bear. 
On his arrival 1 again went ovcr the whole proceeding carefully, explaining both to 
the Indians and to Mrs. Grey just what had been done, and repeating my promise that 
she should be permitted to go without compulsion it she would. I then turned to 
Mrs. Grey and said to her again that she was still free to go without compulsion if she 
would, but that if she would not I should be forced to arrest her. She refused to go, 
and defied me to arrest her. I immediately ordered Scolds the Bear to take her into 
custody, which he did. She resisted arrest, struggling with all her strength, and call- 
ing upon a number of the Indians by name to help her. To my relief, as well as 
evidently to her utter surprise, not an Indian stirred either to assist her or to protest 

inst her arrest. But that serious trouble did not occur just then was no fault of 

rs. Grey’s, nor was it evidently any part of her plan. 

After leaving Mrs. Grey in Scolds the. Bear’s custody in the village, I returned to 
the camp and told the Indians that I was sorry to have to leave them for the present, 
but that I would return on Tuesday and proceed with the work we had begun and 
continue with them until I had finished it. Plenty Coos as their spokesman—or on 
his own motion, I do not know which—replied in substance that they were tired of 
the whole thing. and that now Mrs. Grey was gone J might go also whenever I got 
ready. I replied that I should certainly not continue by the present method except 
at their request, but that as tomy investigation it was not in the power of Plenty 
Coos or of the whole tribe to discharge me from my duty to make it; that the integ- 
rity of the administration of the agency had been called in question, and that I 
should certainly continue my investigation in my own way until I should be able 
either to vindicate the administration of the agency or to condemn it and fix the blame 
where it belonged. I told them that they had made an unwise decision in deciding 
not to continue as we had begun, and explained why; but I said I recognized their 
right not to proceed in that way if they did not wish to, and would therefore proceed in 
my own way when I got ready. But I told them that in the meantime there was no 
further occasion for them to be there. and said that every man of them that did not he- 
long there or have business there must go home at once and get to work and try to 
retrieve what had been lost by failure to put in full crops at the right time, and that 
in due course I would visit all the districts of the reservation and would probably see 
most of them again, but that in the meantime there must be no congregating together, 
but every man must attend strictly to his own business. (These orders I have had 
rigidly enforced.) 

On my arrival at Crow Agency I reported to you by telegraph, outlining the action 
thus far taken in reference to Mrs. Grey. The next morning I prepared with great care 
the paper which I read to and served upon Mrs. Grey that afternoon on Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy train No. 42 as we approached the southern boundary of the reser- 
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vation. I submit (as of the chronological file herewith) a copy of that paper, duly 
certified by myself an Agent Reynolds. Your telegram to me, and the telegram of the 
Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs to Agent Reynolds, were received upon our 
return that evening. On my advice Agent Reynolds did not reply to the telegram 
addressed to him, but I telegraphed you that the action had already been taken by me 
before receipt of your message. so that you might have the exact facta for the purpose 
of any statement which you might see fit to give to the press. 

This recitation may seem an unnec ily long one, but I dare not dismiss Mrs. 
Grey with less than a statement in essential outline of all the material facta which 
she has been connected with. She is now entirely eliminated from the investigation— 
except in the connection to which I shall allude presently. It is my deliberate 
opinion that no statement which Mrs. Grey has made or may make is worthy of any 
consideration whatever by reason of her haying made it. She has shown herself to 
be absolutely unprincipled and the Indians have unequivocally and explicitly with- 
drawn their support from the charges which she made. There still existe, however, 
@ psychological condition which it is not wise to neglect. Many of the Indians 
undoubtedly believe that serious wrongs have been done them. is due largely, 
and I think may possibly be due entirely, to Mrs. Grey’s su ion and instigation. 
If there is any real wrong back of and responsible for this fee I shall find it out, 
and shall take appropriate action myself or report the facts to you for action, as may 
seem best under the circumstances as they develop; but if I find the trouble arises 
merely out of the failure of the Indians to see clearly and in their r right proportion 
things which are really right, then I shall use my best endeavors to e the Indians 
see those things as they are, so that this turmoil may be entirely removed and the 
work of the reservation proceed as before. And this is the most important thing now 
to be accomplished. 

Now, another word as to Mrs.Grey. She is not only an unprinct led, but a danger- 
ous woman. If the spirit of these Indians had been a little different, I could not 
have controlled them as I did, and it would probably have been necessary (as some 
of the people here thought would be nec anyway) to call out the military to 

revent an uprising. IJ have not at any time believed that this was imminent here, 
But I am convinced that Mrs. Grey would not hesitate to bring about such a condi- 
tion if it were in her power and seemed to her to be to her advantage. There is but 
one safe place for her, and that is the penitentiary. 

When she went to Washington to see the President she went in pursuance of a verbal 
agreement with a number of the Indians, and in consideration of moneys paid her 
by them out of which she defrayed her expenses. This was done after she had failed 
in an attempt to conduct some of these same Indians, secretly, to Washington with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the agent or the Department. There is no doubt 
about these facts; but I knew nothing about them until I got to the reservation. I 
do not yet know the exact sum of money they gave her, but I think it was in the 
neighborhood of $500, and I think she had an agreement with them to supply her 
with more later on. In the course of my investigation I shall make every effort to 

et at the exact facts in regard to this, and to get the evidence in such shape as to 
orm the basis of prosecution under section 2105, Revised Statutes. When I have 
tten the matter in this shape I shall go at once to Helena and go over the matter 
Fully with the United States attorney there and put the case in his hands for prosecu- 
tion. It may be that I shall be able to present other grounds of prosecution. I think 
she has been guilty of other offenses, but I do not know whether I can get the evidence 
in shape for prosecution. 

I plan to start out on Monday or Tuesday, with Alexander Upshaw as interpreter, 
and visit every district of the reservation. Without taking the Indians from their 
homes or from their work any more than absolutely necessary, I shall talk with all 
who have, or fancy they have, any grievances. If their grievances are without real 
foundation, I shall make them eee that they are. If they are well founded, I shall 
investigate them and fix the blame where it belongs. I shall also take the agent with 
me on this trip, to show me the physical features of the reservation, but not to be 
present at my conferences with the Indians. I hope to be able to wind up this part 
of my work here in two weeks. But even if it takes a month, or even longer, it should 
be done, for the Indians can not now be restored to their normal and healthy state of 
mind in any other way. 

I have gathered from a number of things Reynolds has said to me at different times, 
that as soon as this matter is settled so that he will be free to do so, he will resign. I 
have refrained from any comment at such times, as I shall of course recommend his 
dismissal if the facts developed in my investigation require such action. But my 
impression, so far as\l have been able proper! to form one, and my information from 
the most reliable sources, both white an Indian , is that Reynolds is the best agent 
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that has ever been on this reservation. I believe that he accepted the position mainly 
or entirely because the out-of-door life was what his health at that time required; 
that he came here with a laudable ambition to make things better on the reservation 
in many ways, and that he did actually make very great improvements, in which he 
took a very just pride. Of course he must have made mistakes, for that is the ordinary 
human expectation; but I have not yet found any evidence, and I have not yet 
heard any reasonable and probable allegation that any act of his was prompted by a 
criminal or dishonest intent. If my further investigation shows that he has grafted I 
shall be very much surprised, for he behaves like a gentleman, and has none of the 
earmarks of a thief. I hope to be able to complete my investigation sufficiently to 
report to you personally and positively on this and other points when you are at 
Huntley on June 26, so that if the facts enable me to recommend it, and you deem 
it wise, you may then use the weight of your personal influence upon Reynolds to 
stay and complete his term. If he goes, whether by resignation or removal, it will 
be very difficult to fill his place. The agent on this reservation should be not only a 
man of absolute and unquestioned integrity, but he should be a first-rate business 
man, thoroughly familiar with the conditions which exist throughout this section. 
In my opinion it will be hard to find such a man who can afford to work for $1,800 a 
year, which is the salary of this agency. 

Please have the papers which I submit herewith carefully preserved, as some of 
them may be needed in the prosecution to which I have referred, and I have not 
retained any copies of them. 

Respectfully submitted. Z. Lewis Dasy, 

Indwan Inspector. 


{Chronological file accompanying above report.} 


(Telegram. } . 
Lincoutn, Nesr., May 20, 1907. 
Mrs. HELEN P. Grey, 
Sheridan Inn, Sheridan, Wyo.: 
Can I see you at Sheridan Tuesday evening? Answer care Pullman conductor, 
Burlington train 43, at Newcastle or Gillette. 
, Z. Lewis Da.sy. 


(Telegram.) 


SHerman, Wyro., May 21, 1907. 
Z. Lewis DALsy, 
Care of Pullman Conductor No. 48, Gillette, Wyo.: 


Will be at Sheridan Inn. 
HEiEN GREY. 
(Telegram.) 
Crow AGENCY, 
Sheridan, Wyo., May 28, 1907—9.30 a. m. 
Mr. Datsy, 


Crow Agency, Mont.: 


I must insist that you wire me permission to come to the agency to-night, or I shall 
publish the story. Am wiring the President. 
HELEN Grey. 


Crow AGENCY, Monr., May 28, 1907. 
Z. Lewis DaA.sy, 
Indian Inspector: 


Sir: I hereby agree not to give out, or cause to be given out, to any newspaper or 
newspaper correspondent, any information or statement of any kind regarding the in- 
vestigation you are now making, or any matter connected therewith, during the pend- 
ency of the investigation; and I further agree to use my influence in good faith to 
prevent any publication of any such information or statements during such time. 

Respectfully. 
8. G. REYNOLDs. 
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My Dear Mr. Dazsy: On my arrival at Lodgegrass I found that two men important 
to me had been arrested at Billings, so came on to Crow Agency. 

I intend returning to Lodg to-day at 2.15. It is raining so badly that I stopped 
at Frank Shane’s tent and will not try to get about. If you care to come down, I shall 
be glad to see you. 

Sincerely, yours, (Mrs.) Heten Grey. 


Handed me by Red Wolf after dinner Saturday, May 25, 1907. Went to see Mrs. 
Grey at Frank Shane’stent.—Z. L. D. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unrrep States INDIAN SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., May 25, 1907. 
Mrs. Heten P. Grey, Lodgegrass, Mont. 


Dear Mapam: I inclose herewith a copy of the advertisement of inherited Indian 
lands, in accordance with your request. 

In this connection I wish to reiterate what I have said to you, that it is my desire and 
intention, in carrying out my instructions from the Secretary of the Interior, to afford 
you every 0 portunity to Present evidence in support of the charges you have made. 

o this end ve granted your request for permission to visit Lodgegrass for the pur- 
pose of necessary consultation with the Indians, at the same time impressing upon you 
the unwisdom of any congregation of them unnecessarily or in large numbers, and trust- 
ing to you to prevent this as far as possible. I trust you will have your witnesses ready 
as soon as possible. Please communicate with me as soon as you are ready to bring 
forward evidence. " 

Very truly, yours, Z. Lewis Daxsy, Indian Inspector. 


Lop@EGrass, Sunday. 
(Received May 27, 1907, at Crow Agency.) 

My Dear Mr. Datsy: I arrived at Gordon’s none the worse for wear, and hope 
you were as happy. 

With your permission I hope to go to the mission for the dances as they some time 
ago—at the usual time the dances have taken place—prepared for me. I shall stay at 
Ralph Saco’s house. - 

if you wish to see the dances and the Indians as they are, I wonder if you would not 
like to go to the convent at St. Xavier's? As I told you, { have had no communica- 
tions, whatsoever, with them in this ‘‘affair.’’ Major Reynolds told me that Father 
Carden was the first to warn him against me. You can see they are as neutral as any 
interested person can be, and have been on the reserve for more than twenty years. 

They are prepared to entertain guests, having a separate home for the priests, I 
believe. The mission Indians are the most prosperous and advanced is the reason 
I have chosen to attend that particular dance. You could go quite independently, 
and I would either introduce you to the Indians or one of the priests could do so, or 
Chief Holds his Enemies. 

I understand that the charge against me is that I have prevented the Indians from 
doing their spring work. Will you not, as you go about, take note that it is my friends 
who have put in the largest crops this year and that the chief complaint they make 
against the farmers is that they have heretofore been prevented from raising or realiz- 
ing on their crops with horses, cattle, and produce? The sunshine will quickly put 
the roads in good shape, but the rivers are up and crossings will be dangerous for a 

ew days. 

There is a daily stage to the mission, or you could drive over, as I expect to do. 


Sincerely, yours, 
(Mra.) HELEN GREY. 


Crow Acency, Mont., May 27, 1907. 
Mrs. HELEN P. GREY, 
Lodgegrass. Mont. 


DEAR Mapam: I have your letter of yesterday. As to your suggestion that I attend 
the dances at the mission, I have to say that my present purpose is to make investiga- 
tion of affairs at this agency, and particularly of the charges which you have preferred. 
Until this is accomp4hed I can not, with any official propriety, consider any other 
proceeding. Therefore, while I should certainly like to see the Indians’ dances at 
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some convenient time, I can not now consider that or any other matter which would 
defer or delay the prosecution of this investigation. 

In to your reference to permission from me to visit the mission, I to remind 
you that the only permission I have given you is to visit Lodgegrass for the purpose 
of necessary consultation with the Indians in getting together the names of witnesses 
to prove the various charges you have made. my sole duty here is that of an inves- 
tigator, I can not properly extend that permission for any other purpose. 

As I wrote you yesterday, I hope you may be ready to bring forward your witnesses 
at a very early date—say by Wednesday of this week, or, at latest, by Thureday—and if 
you are ready sooner than that I shall be that much better pleased. I suggest that as 
g00n as you are ready you come at once to the agency to see me. 


truly, yours 
ai aie Z. Lewis Daxsy, Indian Inspector. 


LODGEGRABS. 
(Rec’d May 28, 1907, at Crow Agency.) 
My Dear Mr. Darsy: Your letter comes to me as a surprise, as it is in no way a 
reply to the one I sent you. Of course if you are too hurried to make a real investiga- 
tion, but can take only what appears on the surface, as I told you in Sheridan, I pre- 
fer not to continue it, for it will be too much in the usual line. 
As we agreed in Crow Agency, the headmen are not to be here till to-morrow night. 
I wrote as I did of your going to the mission, thinking it would aid you in visiting 
that section and at the same time allow you to maintain the authority of the agent. 
You will recall that you said you expected to visit different Indians and the reserve 


nerally. 

I did’ not understand that you me to remain in Lodgegrass, for it is 
but one emall portion of the reserve, but that you wished me to help you get at the 
facts, but asked that I should not go to any other place without informing you of any 


ge. 

I am working at the greatest disadvantage at best with the whole authority of the 
reserve opposing me, to which is to be added the handicap that the agent had 
two full months of active preparation covering up the facts of his administration. 

In Washington I understood that I was to have your cooperation, but from this 
letter to-day it seems I am mistaken. 

I do not understand your allusion to “ congregations, " when you must know that 
permission has been given for the Indians to dance. They are now collecting at 

gegrass, I hear this morning, having had permission to dance till after Decoration 
Day. As you may know, no business can be transacted while they are dancing. As 
you are acting as much in the defense of the Indians as of the agent it would not be 
essening your standing with the Indians if you came here on ednesday morning 

“The agent and hia nivel di infl f th 
e agent and his ings are spending money, are using every influence of the 

ency machinery to prevent the truth from coming out, and the tribe feels that I 
shall not be sufficiently strong to get them a fair investigation. The Indians are 
determined to have their rights; and if you do not assure them through me or through 
some one not connected with the agency administration that you are here for a real 
investigation, I shall not be responsible for anything that transpires. Will you not 
preserve this letter in case it is needed? 

Also I should be glad to hear from you and, if you wish, to arrange with you for a 
line of investigation. I need your help, as there are many things I want to know, 
and I also want your authority to demand certain evidence that is necessary. 

Sincerely, yours, 
HELEN Grey. 


' Crow Agency, Mont., May 28, 1907. 
Mrs. HeLEn P. Grey, Lodgegrass, Mont. 


Dear Mapam: Your registered letter (undated) is just received. It is quite unnec- 
cesary and unprofitable for you in writing me to refer to the character of investigation 
which I am making. I have told you that I should make a thorough investigation, 
and I shall do so. Ido not care to continue repeating this statement. I also told you 
that I should make the investigation, and not you. This also is as true now as when 
I first said it to you, and I do not care to repeat it. 

I permitted you to go to Lodgegrass for the purpose of consulting with the Indians 
in order to get together the names of the persons who can testify to the facts which 
support the charges you have made. g was your own choice as a place for 
your headquarters for consultation with the Indians. When you were here you sent 
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for men from Pryor to meet you in Lodgegrass; and as it was understood they would 

t there to-night, I presumed of course you would not be ready to begin bringing 

orward evidence before to-morrow. But I wish to begin taking testimony as soon 

as possible. To consume more time than necessary in this investigation 1s neither 
wise nor just to the Indians. 

As I said to you when you were here, you have permission to communicate with 
the Indians at egrass without interference. I understood from you that in this 
consultation with the men around Lodgegrass and the men who are to come to you 
there from Pryor you can learn the names of those who can testify to the facta you 
wish to bring out. Any others that you may need to consult with for a similar purpose 
can come to you there or here, though I should prefer to have them come here, for 
the purpose of saving time. When you have gotten together the list of your witnesses, 
I will send for them and examine them under oath in your presence and the presence 
of the agent. I shall not only hear the witnesses you bring forward, but I shall prob- 
ably call others myself, and shall furthermore afford anyone who wishes to testify before 
me the opportunity to do so; and as far as I am able I shall visit all the districts before 
I leave the reservation. 

The agent tells me no permission has been given for dances at Lodgegrass before the 
30th. lI expect to come to Lodgegrass on the 30th (afternoon), and if you have secured 
your list of witnesses by that time we can return together on Friday, and I will pro- 
ceed with taking testimony. 

Very truly, yours, Z. Lewis Dausy, 
Indian I; 


~ 


Lopercrass, Monday, April 27. 
Mr. Z. L. DauBy, Crow Agency. on 


My Dear Sir: Your second letter to-day is received. I shall observe your order 
that 1s am not to leave Lodgegrass, but am to have my charges ready by W ay or 


ay. 

I will lay the matter before the Indians if they come to-morrow. After receiving 
your letter I rode to the trader’s to find Tim Bur and ask him why the Indians 
were coming in. He said he did not know, and I told him if he did not know to under- 
stand that I had in no way brought them in. 

He sent them home. 

] do not understand your instructions for me to come to the agency. 

We talked about that in the station, and you agreed to hold the investigation here. 


Very truly, yours (Mrs.) Herzn Grey 


Major ReYNo.ps: 

I think it would be a good scheme for you and your friends to come up to-morrow, 
as this thing is getting pretty serious. Bring all you can depend on. We have a few 
here that are all right. Do not know what is going to happen. Mrs. Grey held a 
big meeting all night long last night. There is a big camp at Gordon now consisting 
Reno, Big Horn, and Pryor. Plenty Coos is here with the bunch. 

I have told Gros Ventre to take this to you; did not make any difference what time of 
night he fot there. 

cold The Bear is writing to Big Medicine, too. 
Yours, T. J. BURBANK. 


Handed me at midnight May 29 by Agent Reynolds, having been brought to him 
by mounted messenger fom Lodgegrass.—Z. L. D. aa 


LoparGcrass, Mont., May 29, 1907. 
We, the members of the council chosen by the Crow Indian Lodge, representing 
four districts, hereby appoint Mrs. Helen Grey to be our representative in obtaining 
a true investigation into the affairs of the Crow Nation. 
(Handed me by one of the Indians during the meeting of May 30 at Frank Gordon’s, 
Lodgegrass.—Z. L. D.) 
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[Telegram.] 
THE WssTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
Lodgegrass, Mont., 1st 
Z. Lewis Da.sy: 
Was Happy over here two days ago. Am anxious to see you here now; important; 
come on forty-two. Answer. 
PLENTY Coos. 


ALEX. UpsHaw 
Jor Cooper. 


[Telegram.} 


Crow AGEncy, Mont., June 1, 1907. 
Tim BurBANE, Lodgegrass, Mont.: 
Am coming on forty-two to meet Plenty Coos, Alex. Upshaw, and Joe Cooper, at 


their request. 
Z. Lewis Datsy, Indian Inspector. 


(Telegram.] 


Crow AGENcy, June 1, 1907. 
Puenty Coos, ALex. Upsnaw, Joe Cooper, 
Lodgegrass, Mont.: 
Your message received. Will come on forty-two as requested. 


Z. Lewis Dasy, 
Indian Inspector. 


Lopegecrass, June 2, 1907. 


Mrs. Grey may leave Lodgegrass peaceably and without interference. When she 
leaves she must go directly off the reservation, and she must not return. If she 
wishes it, Scolds the Bear will accompany her as far as Parkman, and will see that she 
is not molested and does not make any disturbance within the border of the reservation. 

Alexander Upshaw will read and interpret this to Scolds the Bear in the presence 
of Mr. Burbank, and will give this paper to Mr. Burbank to keep for me. 

Z. Lewis Da.sy, 
Indian Inspector. 


(Telegram.] 


LopecEGcrRass, June 2, 1907. 
ReEyYNOLpDS, Indian Agent, 
Crow Agency, Mont.: 
Have arrested Mrs. Grey and am bringing her to agency on forty-three to-night. 
Dausy, Indian Inspector. 


(Telegram. } 


Confidential.] 
Crow AcEncy, Mont., June 2, 1907. 

GARFIELD, Secretary Interior, Washington: e 

I permitted Helen Pierce Grey to return to this reservation on May 24 to consult 
with the Indians and submit to me the names of those who could testify to facts tend- 
ing to establish the charges which she made to the President, and to represent the 
Indians, if they desired, in bringing forward evidence before me. She has failed to 

resent the names of any witnesses, although I have twice extended the time given 
fer for that purpose. Discovering her manifest bad faith and evident intention to 
impede and delay the investigation and to produce trouble if ible, 1 on Thursday 
night at Lodgegrass advised the Indians in her presence to withdraw their case from 
her, assuring them that I would invcstigate all their grievances without help from her 
and without expense tothem. On yesterday I met them again at Lodgegrass at their 
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request, and they informed me that they had decided to take my advice and with- 
draw from Mrs. Grey. At their request I agreed that she should be permitted to leave 
the reservation without compulsion and be secured against molestation or indignity. 
This afternoon at Lodgegrass I was forced to arrest her under authority of section 2111, 
Revised Statutes, for attempting to incite the Indians to violence. Before arresting 
her I again, in the presence of all her followers, offered to permit her to go off the 
reservation without compulsion, butshe refused. She resisted arrest, at the sametime 
trying in every way to incite the Indians to violence in her behalf. I have brought 
her here under arrest, without the use of any unnecessary force, and have shown her 
every consideration which her conduct under the circumstances permitted, and have 
made her as comfortable as the available accommodations made possible. I shall 
conduct her out of the reservation to-morrow and forbid her to return. If deemed 
necessary, telegraph me authority under section 2149, Revised Statutes. 

I report the facts thus fully in anticipation of inquiries from the press, as she will 
undoubtedly attempt to publish sensational stories without regard to their truth. 


Da.sy, Indtan Inspector. 


Crow AceEncy, Mont., June 8, 1907. 
A. A. CAMPBELL, Superintendent of [ave Stock. 

Str: You are directed to proceed to Lodge and get from Frank Gordon such 
belongings of Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey as he delivers to you for her, and have them 
ready to put on No. 42 this afternoon to be checked to Parkman. Mrs. Grey wrote 
Gordon's wife last nigl:t to have her things ready. She tells me that she wishes to be 
gure to have her hand bag and typewniter. 

Respectfully, Z. Lewis Datsy, 
Indian Inspector. 


Crow Reservation, Mont., June 8, 1907. 


Heren Pierce Grey: I charge you to pay attention to the following laws of the 
United States: 

“Sec. 2111, R. S. Every person who sends any talk, speech, message, or letter to 
any Indian nation, tribe, chief, or individual, with an intent to produce a contra- 
vention or infraction of any treaty or law of the United States or to disturb the peace 
and tranquility of the United States, is liable toa penalty of two thousand dollars. 

‘‘Sec. 2112, R. S. Every person who carries or delivers any talk, message, speech, 
or letter intended to produce a contravention or infraction of any treaty or law of the 
United States, or to disturb the peace or tranquility of the United States, knowing the 
contents thereof, to or from any Indian nation, tribe, chief, or individual, from or to 
any person or persons whatever, residing within the United States, or from or to any 
subject, citizen, or agent of any foreign power or state, is liable to a penalty of one 
thousand dollars. 

‘Sec. 2113, R. S. Every person who carries on a correspondence, by letter or 
otherwise, with any foreign nation or power, with an intent to induce such foreign 
nation or power to excite any Indian nation, tribe, chief, or individual, to war against 
the United States, or to the violation of any existing treaty, or who alienates, or 
attempts to alienate, the confidence of any Indian or Indians from the Government of 
the United States, is liable to a penalty of one thousand dollars. 

‘“‘Sec. 2147, R. S. The superintendent of Indian affairs, and the Indian agents and 
subagents, shall have authority to remove from the Indian country all persons found 
therein contrary to law; and the President is authorized to direct the military force 
to be employed in such removal. 

“Sec, 2148, R. S. If any person who has been removed from the Indian country 
shall thereafter at any time return or be found within the Indian country, he shall be 
liable to a penalty of one thousand dollars. 

‘Sec, 2149, R. S. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs is authorized and required, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, to remove from any tribal reservation 
any person being therein without authority of law, or whose presence within the limits 
of the reservation may, in the judgment of the Commissioner, be detrimental to the 
peace and welfare of the Indians, and may employ for the purpose such force as may be 
necessary to enable the agent to effect the removal of such person.” 

In the exercise of my authority and the performance of my duty as United States 
Indian inspector, I arrested you yesterday for atte npting to incite Indians to a breach 
of the peace. I have now conducted you to the boundary of the Crow Reservation, 
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and in the exercise of my authority and the performance of my duty as United States 
Indian inspector I now iorbid you to return to the Crow Reservation. You are now 


released from arrest. 
Z. Lewis Dasy,, 
United States Indian Inspector. 


I hereby certify that I have this day conducted Helen Pierce Grey across the 
southern boundary of the Ctow Reservation, and that I did read to her, in the presence 
of the Indian agent at or near said boundary, the writing of which the above is a true 
copy, and that did thereupon deliver to her the said writing, duly signed by me. 

Z. Lewis DALsBy, 
Indian Inspector. 


PARKMAN, Wyo., June 8, 1907. 


I hereby certify that the writing of which the above is a true copy was this day read 
to Helen Pierce Grey by United States Indian Inspector Z. Lewis Dalby, in my 
resence, at or near the southern boundary of the Crow Reservation, and that said 
ector did thereupon deliver to said Helen Pierce Grey, in my presence, said 
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[1] Crow Aczncy, Mont., August 12, 1907. 
The Skcrerary ov THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


Str: I have the honor to submit herewith a report upon my investigation on the 
Crow Reservation. I have heretofore submitted, under date of June 8, a report of 
my preliminary work which resulted in the expulsion of Helen Pierce Grey from the 
reservation on June 3. In addition to this report I transmit herewith, as instructed, 
separate reports upon the question of the establishment of a sectarian day school in 
the upper Lodgegrass region and upon the treatment of Helen Pierce Grey when 
arrested by the agent on May 17. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Following the plan outlined in my report of June 8, I left Crow Agency on June 11 
for a tour of inspection of the inhabited parts of the reservation. I took with me the 
agent to show me the physical cond.tions upon the reservation and to explain his 
views and plans in reference thereto; Alexander Upshaw, to whom I referred in my 
previous report as interpreter; and Stock Inspector A. A. Campbell as driver and 
OW went first to Lod h he Lod Creek to Heinrich 

e went first to gegrass, thence up the gegrass C to Heinrich’s camp 
and through Heinrich’s permit range to Rotten Grass Creek, thence to Soap Creek, 
thence to the head gate on the Big Horn and down the Big Horn Valley to the Soap 
Creek dam, which was then undergoing repairs; thence to St. Xavier, and thence 
to the agency, arriving here on the evening of June 18. On June 19 I went by rail to 

or, returning to Crow Agency on June 23. 

uring this inspection I made many side trips from the main road and talked with 
prohahbly 80 per cent of the male inhabitants of the reservation. 

[2] At these conferences I did not permit either Agent Reynolds or Stock Inspector 
Campbell, or any outside person, to be present. I intended that the Indians should 
feel perfectly secure in speaking fran y with me, and I believe they did. In addi- 
tion to the Indians, I talked fully with all the employees in the different districts 
and with a number of other white men, including F. M. Heinrich, C. M. Bair, T. A. 
Snidow, and John K. Rankin, special allotting agent, whom I happened to meet 
ot Tame 264 epent in Billings for th urpose of lly to the S 

une ent in Billings for the of reporting personally to the Secre 
of the Interior, returning to Crow Agency on the 27th; an a June 30 I left for Helens 
for the p e of laying before the United States attorney certain matters in relation 
to the conduct of Helen Pierce Grey, as well as to report further to the Secretary 
of the Interior in this and other matters. 

On my return from Helena on July 4 1 was taken sick with a fever, which kept me 
in bed for several days and incapacitated me for work for about a week. 

From July 15 to 17, and again from July 22 to 24, I was compelled to be in Billings 
in connection with the arrest and prosecution of Helen Pierce Grey. 

The intervals of time not included in the above outline have been spent in my 
work of investigation at and near the agency, in several short trips to Lodgegrass, in 
the necessary routine work connected with my correspondence and accounts, and in 
the preparation of this report. A great deal of this time has peen unavoidably con- 
sumed in interviews with Indians who have come to see me and in the examination 
of others, both Indians and whites, whom I have from time to time sent for. 
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GENERALLY DESCRIPTIVE. 


The convergence of the Little Horn and Big Horn rivers, from the southeast and 
southwest, respectively, forms an approximately isosceles [3] triangle, which has ite 
base on the Montana- Wyoming boundary and cleaves the reservation through the 
middle from south to north. The rich bottom land of the Little Horn and Big Horn 
valleys is almost entirely within this triangle, the east bank of the Little Horn and the 
west bank of the Big Horn being skirted for the most part by bluffs from which arid 
bench or hill lands extend east and west, respectively, to the Wolf Mountains in the 
one case and the Pryor Mountains in the other. The base of this triangle traverses the 
Big Horn Mountains, which are snow clad until late in the summer, with but few and 
in the main dangerous passes, forming an admirahle natural barrier for the southern 
boundary of the reservation. In these mountains rise the Lodge Creek, which 
flows northeasterly into the Little Horn, and the Rotten Grass and Soap creeks, which 
flow first northeasterly and then northwesterly into the Big Horn. ese creek val- 
leys thus connect the Little Horn and Big Horn valleys toward the south, leaving a 
somewhat diamond-shaped stretch of hill country known asthe I. D. range. Through 
the northwestern part of the reservation, about 40 miles westward from the Big Horn 
and separated from it by an arid stretch of bench, hill, and mountain country, flows 
Pryor Creek, which originates in the Pryor Mountains and empties into the Yellow- 
stone just below Huntley. Like the Big Horn Mountains to the east, the Pryor Moun- 
tains form a natural barrier for the southern boundary of that part of the reservation 
which lies west of the Big Horn River. 

In the Big Horn-Little Horn triangle, and particularly in the central and more 
desirable parts of the valleys above described, dwell the River Crows, who constitute 

robably three-fourths of the tribe. In the Pryor Creek valley dwell the Mountain 
ws, who constitute the remainder of the tribe. 

A large proportion of these valley lands, certainly the choicer parts of them and 
more than the Indians in their present stage of development are able to cultivate, 
is now under irrigation. The remaining [4] and far the most arid part of the reservation 
not occupied by the Indians, with the exception of the I. D. range, is farmed out for 
grazing purposes as follows: 

Grazing district No. 1, practically a rectangle, in the southeastern part of the reser- 
vation, south of Reno creek and east of the Burlington Railroad, containing about 
380,000 acres, is leased to Edwin L. Dana, of Slack, Wyo., for four years from July 1, 
1905, at an annual rental of $12,540, for the purpose of ranging cattle. 

Grazing district No. 2, practically a square, in the northeastern part of the reserva- 
tion, north of Reno Creek and east of the Burlington Railroad, containing about 
232,635 acres, is leased to James L. Ash, of Absarokee, Mont., for four years from July 
1, 1905, at an annual rental of $5,961.27, for the purpose of ranging sheep 

Grazing district No. 3, a strip of country from 10 to 15 miles in width, just west of 
the Big Horn River and extending across the reservation from north tosouth, con- 
taining about 400,000 acres, is leased to Thomas A. Snidow, of Billings, Mont., for five 
ycars from July 1, 1906, at an annual rental of $15,000, for the purpose of ranging sheep. 
(By opening to settlement, on July 10, 1906, of some 41,600 acres at the northern end 
of this district, its area was reduced to approximately 358,400 acres and the rental 
correspondingly reduced—in accordance with the terms of the lease—to $13,440.) 

Grazing district No. 4, all that part of the reservation lying west of district No. 3, 
with the exception of the Pryor Creck valley, containing about 435,000 acres, under 
permit to C. M. Bair, of Billings, Mont., for four ycars from July 1, 1905, at an annual 
charge of $7,000 for the ranging of not more than 35,000 sheep, any excess to be paid 

or pro rata. 

Grazing district No. 5, as formerly designated, is no longer a part of the reservation. 

[5] Grazing district No. 6, practically a triangle, bounded by the Burlington Rail- 

, the southern boundary of the reservation, and a fence from near Wyola to where 
the Little Horn Canyon crosses the Wyoming line, containing about 30,000 acres, 
under permit to Edwin L. Dana, of Slack, Wyo., for one year from July 1, 1906 (the 
permit is to be renewed for another year), at an annual charge of $2,500, for the ranging 
of not more than 2,500 head of cattle, any excess to be paid for pro rata. 

‘‘Henry’s lease,’’ the region in the southern end of the reservation, between graz- 
ing district No. 6 and the Big Horn River, including the Big Horn Mountains, and 
with an irregular northern boundary, under permits to F. M. Heinrich, of Slack, 
Wyo., for the ranging of cattle at $1 per head perannum. Mr. Heinrich’s several per- 
mits will be described in detail later on in this report. 

From a glance at the map it will be seen that these grazing districts inclose the 
inhabited parts of the reservation, serving to shield the Indians from immediate con- 
tact with the border except at the apex of the Big Horn-Little Horn triangle, in the 
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neighborhood of old Fort Custer. On the north and northwest, where there are no 
natural barriers, they tend also to protect the reservation from trespassers. 

As districts 1, 2, and 3 are under lease upon an acreage basis, and there has been no 
allegation and I have found no reason to believe that these ranges have been improper! 
used, and as very few Indians live within their limits I have made no attempt to visit 
them or investigate directly the conditions existing thereon. Dana’s permit district, 
No. 6, is adjacent to his leased district, No. 1, so that there would seem to be little 
or no advantage to be gained by misusing his permit range, and there has been no 
allegation that he has done so. Moreover, its entire area amounts to only about 12 
acres per head for the number of cattle covered by his permit, and as it is generally 
reckoned that each animal will require 20 acres of average range it seems quite unlikely 
[6 that it would be in any way to his interest to overrun his permit on this range. 

ve therefore deemed it unnecessary to inquire into matters in these districts either. 
The other districts will be considered in due course. 


FP. M. HEINRICH. 


F. M. Heinrich—or, as he is commonly known on the reservation, ‘‘ Frank Henry” — 
began running cattle in a small way in 1899 on the southern range, which he now 
occupies. He has increased his herd from time to time until it has reached its pres- 
ent proportions. Whenever he puts new cattle upon the range he takes out a sepa- 
rate permit for them, except in so far as they may take the place of cattle shipped 
out while covered by an unexpired permit. These permits have usually been for 
one year, payment being made in advance. At the expiration of a permit a new 
one 1s taken out, which may be for the same number of head or for more or leas than 
the one which it supersedes, according to the existing state of the herd. 

At first these permits were merely informal arrangements with the agent, without 
the approval of the Department. e permittee simply made a certiffcate that he 
had paid the agent so much money for the grazing of so many head of cattle upon 
the reservation for such a length of time; that no more cattle than the number recited 
would be grazed under the permit, and that no more money than the amount stated 
had been paid therefor. To this certificate the agent added his own as to the amount 
of money received. These transactions thus came to the knowledge of the Depart- 
ment only in connection with the agent’s accounts. 

In 1904, however, this practice was changed and since then a regular form of grazing 
permit has been used and each transaction has been submitted to the Indian Office 
and the Department for approval. 

The following table, compiled from the agency records, gives in epitome the his- 
tory of these transactions up to the present time : 


[7] 
Number 
Numbe Total a pain 
umber | 0 remain 

From— For— of head. |Perannum.| amount. under © Total herd. 

previous 

| permits 

| _ |—_ —— _ - 

August 14, 1899............. | 1g months... 75 $8.00 $75 jo... c eee eee 75 
November 1, 1899........... | 6 months... 250 1.00 125 jo... ccc. eee 250 
April 10, 1900. ..2..........., 2 weeks..... 150 3. 25 20 20 400 
ay 1, 1900................. | 1 year....... 600 1.00 600 |............ 600 
May 1, 1901..........-.....-...-- do...... 600 1.00 600 |............ 600 
May 1, 1902...................0..- do...... 600 1.33 $800 |............ 600 
November 10, 1902.......... | 6 months... 400 2. 00 400) * 600 1,000 
May 1, 1903.................; 18 months.. 1,200 1.00 1,800 |............ 1,200 
November 17, 1903.......... 1 year....... 150 1.00 150 1,200 1,350 
November 1, 1904. .......... 2 years...... 1,000 1.00 2,000 |............ 1,000 
November 1, 1905........... 1 year....... 1.00 (00 1,000 1,600 
May 1, 1906................. leeaee do...... 380 1.00 380 1,600 1,980 
September 3, 1906...........|..... do...... 250 1.00 250 1,980 2,230 
November 1, 1906.........../..... do...... 1,800 1.00 1,800 630 2,430 
May 1, 1907................. 0.42. do...... 1,150 1.00 1,150 | 2,050 3,200 
Total revenue derived. | es Pn rn 10,750 |... ce cee nls ence cence 


¢ This permit is of peculiar interest by reason of the manner in which it was made. The $800 paid by 
Mr. Heinrich did not pass through the agent's accounts at all, but was paid out by him at the suggestion 
of the agent in the purchase of a carload of seed potatoes and a set of heavy driving harness, and this 
property was turned over to the agent in lieu of cash and as consideration for the permit given. It 
seems that the agent, John E. Edwards, had experienced considerable trouble in getting authorities 
from the Indian Office for such purchases as these, and in order tc have the potatoes in time for planting 
and to get the desired harness at all, he resorted to this expedient. Copies of the correspondence 
showing the history of this transaction are submitted herewith as Exhibit A. [See p. 676.) 
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[8] The above table shows clearly the grazing rights which Mr. Heinrich was at any 
time entitled to enjoy, and how those rights have gradually and steadily grown. 
Whether he exceeded these rights at Any time could hardly be determined without in- 
vestigation on the range. 

In her charges submitted to the President Mrs. Grey insinuated indirectly and 
rather by way of innuendo that Mr. Heinrich was running more cattle than he was pay- 
ing for. I found some suspicion of this kind in the minds of some of the Indians. But 
as the Indians+ave little or no knowledge of Mr. Heinrich’s rights in the premises, and 
are therefore hardly qualified to say whether he has exceeded them, I have suspected 
that their feeling in this matter arose largely if not entirely from Mrs. Grey’s sugges- 
tion. I was strengthened in this icion by the fact that these Indians were not 
Heinrich’s neighbors, while his neighbors had no such opinion to express; and I was 
practically confirmed in it when the same ch was made to me by 8 squaw man 
named Peters. I think it quite probable that it was upon Peters’s statement alone - 
that Mrs. Grey based her charge. Peters has the gene reputation of being a ecoun- 
drel, and nobody who knows him will trust him or believe him. 

About the middle of June I rode through Mr. Heinrich’s winter range where his cat- 
tle were still held, having been unable to get across the mountain on account of the 
snow. In going through the range I kept a rough tally of all the cattle I saw. I 
counted in all about a thousand head, which included about 250 or 300 Indian cattle. 
At this time Mr. Heinrich was entitled to have upon this range 3,200 head. I had 
examined about one-third of the entire range on which he was then running cattle 
and had found not more than one-fourth the number he was entitled to have upon 
the entire range. Mr. Heinrich did not have such notice of my coming as would have 
enabled him to shift his herds, and when I rode through his range he did not know 
that I was tallying his cattle. As I had seen the very heart of his range, and the most 
attractive part of it (along the water courses), I deemed it so improbable that the 
en[Yjtire nuniber of cattle on the range would exceed the number authorized by the 
permits that I considered further investigation unnecessary. Mr. Heinrich’s deal- 
ings with the Government under his fo permits I believe to be beyond criticism. 

o Indians having lands within his permit territory he has made just compensation 
for da done. He has sometimes even made compensation in advance, in antici- 
pation of damages which were liable to occur, and in some of these cases I believe 
such compensation has far exceeded absolute justice and become substantial liber- 
ality. 

Informal grazing arrangements with Indians direct.—In August, 1906, Mr. Heinrich 
made an agreement with the Indians having allotments of grazing lands between West 
Soap Creek and the Big Horn and south of old Fort C. F. Smith Mili Reservation, 
in the territory just to the north of his regular permit territory, by which he was to 
run cattle upon these lands. He was to complete the fencing of this general district 
into one large pasture, which would include not only these allotments, but a small 
proportion of unallotted lands as well. The Indians were to continue to e their 
own stock, both horses and cattle, upon these lands as theretofore. Each allottee was 
to receive from Mr. Heinrich $5, and in case he had any fenced pastures or cultivated 
lands he was to receive more, in consideration of the risk of damage to these. This 
arrangement was made through Carl Leider, who acted as the agent for Mr. Heinrich 
both In securing the ment and in making the resulting payments to the Indians. 
Undet this agreement Heinrich paid through Carl Leider to the various Indians inter- 
eated $1,000, and at various times, beginning in October, 1906, he put about a thousand 
head of cattle upon these lands. 

Carl Leider has furnished me, from his original memorandum book, a list showing 
the payment of this money by him to the various Indians. I have not checked it up 
by inquiry of the Indians themselves, as I did not obtain the detailed information 
until atter my trip over the reservation, and in the absence of complaint by the Indians 
I deem it fair [10] to assume that the arrangement is satisfactory to them and that it 
has been carried out fairly and honestly. 

In connection with the ement above referred to Mr. Heinrich had agreements 
with several of the Indians in this territory for putting up individual fences for them 
at an aggregate cost of about $325, in consideration of which he was to have the right 
to pasture 325 head of cattle upon their lands for one year. 

n addition to the above, some time in May, 1907, Heinrich paid Scratches his 
Face, whose land is within his regular permit territory, $65 in for the privilege 
of running upon his fenced pasture either 65 head for one year or 130 head for six 
months. 

Under these various arrangements direct with the Indians Mr. Heinrich has ac- 
quired an apparent right to run 1,390 head of cattle in addition to those covered by 
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his regular grazing permits, making a total of 4,590 on the reservation. When I saw 
him, in the middle of June, he told me that he had actually put upon the reservation 
4,375 head, and estimated that after deducting his losses by various casualties he 
could tally out not more than 4,200. From my observation upon the ground and my 
inquiries generally, I am inclined to accept this statement as a fair one and approxi- 
mately correct, though, of course, I can not vouch for its absolute accuracy. I am 
prepared to state, therefore, that if we recognize the rights which Mr. Heinrich claims 
to have acquired by direct dealings with the Indians, as above described, he has not 
exceeded his rights or abused his privileges. 

He also informed me that his shipments to market during July would include all 
the beef cattle among those grazed under these arrangements with the Indians, and 
that the balance would then be driven across the mountain into his summer range, 
thus closing this matter out entirely. After his beef shipments in July he would 
then have in all upon the reservation much fewer cattle than the number covered 
by his regular permits. 

As to the substantial equity of these transactions I have no criticism to make. I 
believe they were fair and just, and satisfactory to [11] the Indians. I have heard 
absolutely no complaint concerning them from any source. But the method of 
making them is open to criticism. Such arrangements should not be made without 
the full knowledge and express consent of the agent. But it is equitable that the 
revenue derived from these individual allotments should go to the owners of the allot- 
_ ments rather than to the tribe asa whole. 1 recommend, therefore, that the Depart- 
ment approve the general policy involved in such transactions as Mr. Heinrich has 
made, provided they be made with the knowledge and subject to the approval of the 
agent. The agent should pass upon such arrangements, not only as to their essential 
fairness to the Indians but as to the character of the man who proposes thus to deal 
directly with them. While Mr. Heinrich may be the right sort of a man to deal with 
the Indians on the reservation in matters of this kind, many others who would un- 
doubtedly wish to follow his example would not be, and it is essential that the agent 
should have an absolute veto in such cases. 

I have made this criticism clear to both Mr. Heinrich and the agent and have told 
them that no more such arrangements must be made or permitted except in pursuance 
of authority to be obtained from the Department along the lines above indicated. 

Herding cattle for the agent.—Mrs. Grey charges in effect that improper relations 
exist between the agent and Mr. Heinrich, in that Heinrich pastures on his range a 
large herd of cattle belonging to the agent in return for the agent’s permitting him to 
exceed his permit rights thereon. 

Although I have talked with the large majority of the Indians who might be ex- 
pected to be aware of this situation if 1t existed, the only man to mention it to me 

as been the squaw man Peters, to whom I referred above. I am inclined to think, 
therefore, that Peters is Mrs. Grey’s sole source of information in this connection also. 

The facts of this matter are as follows: 

Some time before he became Indian agent Mr. Reynolds went into a [12] cattle enter- 
prise with his brother-in-law, Fred. H. Hathhorn, of Billings. They did business 
under the name of the ‘‘ Bull Mountain Cattle Company,”’ which was not incorporated. 
The brands = (called ‘“X-diamond-X”) and ° (called “‘D-X”) were registered in 
the name of Reynolds. When Reynolds became Indian agent these cattle continued 
to range upon the public lands north of Billings, and in the fall of 1904 the herd was 
estimated to number 600 or 700 head. At this time Reynolds and Hathhorn con- 
cluded to get out of the cattle business, and looked around fora buyer. They were 
able, however, to round up only about 400 head at this time, and these were sold to 
Mr. Heinrich for about $27 a head for the whole bunch, payment being made by 
Heinrich’s note for one year without interest. Reynolds carried this note without 
banking, and at maturity Heinrich made a cash payment which reduced the indebt- 
edness to $6,000, and for this he gave two notes of $3,000 each at 8 per cent for one 
year. These notes were banked y Reynolds and were paid at maturity. I have 
inspected both the paid notes and the bank records of them. The original note, 
amounting to between $10,000 and $11,000, was not found by Mr. Heinrich, and he 
said he thought he had destroyed it when it was taken up. As it was not banked, I 
was unable to find any confirmatory record of this transaction. I have, however, seen 
the original paper by which Reynolds transferred title to Heinrich, and it is dated 
September 13 1904. It is not in the form of a bill of sale and does not state the price, 
but merely describes the stock and recites that the sale has been made and the title 
transferred. The cattle were not then upon the reservation. Some time during Octo- 
ber, 1904, they were driven from the northern range across district No. 3 {then leased 
by McCormick) and delivered to Heinrich within his permit territory on Rotten Grasa 
Creek. The expense of delivery was borne by Reynolds and Hathhorn. 


39910—S. Doc. 445, 60-1——41 
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In this transaction the brands, registered in Reynolds’s name, were not transferred 
to Heinrich because the remnant of the herd, estimated at from 200 to 500 head, was still 
owned by Reynolds and Hathhorn, and the retention of the ownership of the brand 
was considered the most [13] convenient way to secure settlement for the scattered 
cattle when shipped as ‘‘strays.’’ Some of these cattle are said to be still scattered 
over the northern range. In this connection I invite attention to a letter from Mr. 
Hathhorn to Mr. Heinrich under date of August 27, 1906, submitted herewith as Ex- 
hibit B. [See p. 673.] This letter was handed me by Mr. Heinrich out of his files 
when I first brought the matter up, about the middle of June. As confirmatory of 
what these gentlemen have told me about the treatment of the ownership of these 
brands it seems to me to be conclusive. 

Some of these X-diamond-X cattle are still among Heinrich’s herd. I saw several 
myself. In this connection I took occasion to examine two of the men who have 
helped Heinrich brand his calves for a number of years past, including the time since 
he purchased these cattle from Reynolds. I examined them separately and without 
previous notice, and questioned them rigidly. They both stated positively and 
without hesitation not only generally that all calves are branded with Heinrich's 
brand, the ‘‘Antler,’’ but specifically that they have branded with the ‘‘Antler’’ 
calves following cows with the X-diamond-X brand upon them. This indicates 
clearly that the owner of the ‘‘Antler’’ brand claims ownership of the cows whose 
calves are so branded, and this claim has never been contested. 

From all the evidence in the case I am satisfied that this was an ordinary and proper 
commercial transaction, that these cattle belonged to Mr. Heinrich when they came 
upon the reservation, and that all that have remained upon the reservation have 
been his property ever since. 

Heinrich’s character and his relation to the reservation.—Having disposed thus nega- 
tively of the matters in connection with which Mr. Heinrich’s integrity has been 
impugned, it is hardly fair or wise to leave the subject without referring briefly to 
some other matters not heretofore mentioned which have a very decided bearing 
upon his desirability as a permittee upon the reservation. 

The “mountain” range which Mr. Heinrich uses in summer, thus U4] enlarging 
considerably the grazing possibilities of his territory, has never before been success- 
fully utilized by anyone. Some years ago Mr. Paul McCormick made an attempt to 
use this range, but abandoned it after a part of one season of account of heavy and 
disastrous losses by reason of cattle drifting over the cliffs into the canyons. Heinrich 
has not been without similar, though smaller, losses, and he has faced not only the 
hazard to his property, but at times great personal risk in getting his cattle back over 
the mountains after early fall storms. The cattle naturally drift back from this high 
range to the low country, and they are held upon the mount&ins chiefly by means of 
large quantities of salt (some 20 tons a season, I understand) which have to be hauled 
upward of 30 miles across the mountains, a large part of the way without even a trail 
to follow. The range is thus necessarily an expensive one, even without reckoning in 
the inevitable casualties. Mr. Heinrich informs me that during the past year his entire 
range expenses have been about $1.30 to $1.40 for every head of cattle upon the reser- 
vation. 

Not only does Mr. Heinrich thus bring to the Crow tribe revenue from a hitherto 
unproductive territory, but in holding these mountain passes he protects the reserva- 
tion from the depredations of cattle thieves. In years past organized bands of these 
thieves have operated through these passes driving cattle across into Wyoming and 
thence to market. In 1900 probably the most extensive single cattle theft on record 
was committed in this way. Sam Garvin and Bob Lee drove about 1,100 head of 
Indian cattle across these mountains into ‘‘Garvins Basin,’’ just across the Wyoming 
line. Heinrich had also lost some 30 head, and suspected the Garvin outfit of the 
theft. In looking for his cattle he discovered the stolen Indian herd, reported the fact 
to the agent, Edwards, and aided in the recovery of the cattle. It was also largely 
upon his testimony that Garvin and Lee were convicted and sentenced. The recovery 
of upward of $30,000 worth of the property of the tribe, as well as the punishment of 
the thieves, is thus directly due to AS} Frenk Henry. That he deliberately risked his 
life in this matter is beyond question. I am not aware that his connection with this 
matter has ever before been reported to the Department; he does not brag abqut it, and 
did not, the duty merely fell in his way and he did it without hesitation and without 
comment. Irrespective of the revenue produced, it is of the highest importance that 
such a man as Heinrich should have this ‘‘mountain” range, for it is the natural gate- 
way and base of operations for thieves and none but a man of absolute integrity and 
unquestioned courage should be permitted to occupy it. 

einrich’s attitude toward and relations with the Indians have been most liberal 
and beneficial. His registered bulls breed to the Indian cows running upon the same 
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range, thusimproving the Indian herd. His blooded stallionsarealways at the service, 
free of charge, of any Indian who will take his mares to Heinrich’s ranch at Slack. 
Heinrich’s lease of the George Pease place isa further illustration of the benefit which 
he may be to the Indians. That Mrs. Grey should have referred to this lease as an 
evidence of Heinrich’s wrongdoing proves either her willful bias or her inability to 
perceive the true relations of facta examined. George Pease is a half-breed who is 
of much shrewd common sense and good business judgment. He is honest’ 
and industrious, but he isa cripple. His place is, as Mrs. Grey says, one of the best 
on the reservation, but throu is inability to do the necessary work himself or to 
get suitable help to do it for him, it had fallen into very bad condition, and further 
neglect would have resulted in very great damage. Much of the place was grown 
up in brush, the buildings and fences needed repairs, and the irrigation system needed 
most entire renewal. Heinrich leased the place, undertaking to make these neces- 
sary repairs, to clear up the brush, and put in stipulated acreages of alfalfa and grain 
each year. The place contains some 1,600 acres in all, including 300 acres under 
irrigation, and comprises the lands of George Pease himself, his wife, and nine of his 
children. The leases are for farming purposes and run for a term of five years, the 
aggregate rentals being $1,200 a year. hen I [16] visited the place about the middle 
of June much of the brush had already been cleared up, the dam had been repaired, 
and work was in progress on the ditches; much repairing had been done on the barn. 
and fences, and more than the stipulated amount of alfalfa and grain had been put in. 
A number of other improvements and conveniences not stipulated in the leases had 
been made or were in progress, and altogether the whole atmosphere of the place was 
inspiring in the extreme. It can not but have a beneficial influence as an object 
lesson to the Indians of what can be done with these lands. The irrigated parts of 
this reservation are very rich. ‘‘ They need but to be tickled and they will laugh with 
harvest;’’ and even on much of the hill land winter wheat can be grown sucessfully. 
When George Pease’s place is returned to him with the improvements, after Heinrich’s 
five years’ occupancy, it will unquestionably be worth several times as much as when 
the leases were made, and in the meantime he is receiving enough rental to support 
him and his family in comparative comfort. The arrangement is not only just and 
equitable to George Pease, but highly beneficial ag an object lesson and center of 
influence among his neighbors. Heinrich is glad to have any of them come and work 
for him on the place, and they have thus an opportunity not only of earning good 
wages, but of learning the best methods of farming. 


C. M. BATR. 


On July 1, 1900, grazing district No. 4 was leased to C. M. Bair for five years for the 
zing of 25,000 sheep, at an annual rental of $2,610. At the expiration of this lease 
ids were advertised for in the usual way for the leasing of this district. Prior to and 
at the time of the opening of the bids Plenty Coos, on behalf of the Pryor Indians, 
whose lands are adjacent to this district, protested against leasing it for cattle. The 
highest bid was that of John T. Murphy, $8,000 for the grazing of cattle; the next bid 
was that of Mr. Bair, $7,000 for the grazing of sheep. Plenty (who was in Wash- 
ington at the time, by authority of the Department and at the expense of the [17] Crow 
funds) argued that the cattle would break down their fences and overrun and damage 
their farming lands; that cattle outfits would furnish little or no market for hay and 
other produce, while sheep outfits furnished a good market for produce; that therefore 
it would be better for the tribe as a whole to lose the extra $1,000 rental to be derived 
from the cattle lease than for the Pryor Indians to suffer the damage from cattle and 
at the same time lose the market which theretofore Bair’s sheep had furnished them 
for their produce. Apparently this argument had weight with the Department, as the 
Secretary decided to reject all bids for the leasing of district No. 4 and give it to Mr. 
Bair under a grazing permit on terms which would secure the same return that he had 
bid for the lease. It should be borne in mind that the bids were opened in Washington 
and the entire action above outlined taken by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
the Secretary of the Interior, apparently without any suggestion from the Indian agent. 
(See Indian Office letter of May 6, 1905, ‘‘ Land 34827, 1905.’’) 

Under this permit, which was for four years from July 1, 1905, and allowed him to 
run 35,000 sheep on district No. 4, Mr. Bair is now operating. No complaint has been 
made of his use of this district under his permit. Mrs. Grey’s criticisms relate entirely 
to the situation which I will presently describe in connection with Bair’s sheep in the’ 
Big Horn-Little Horn territory, her allusions to the permit in that connection being 
entirely irrelevant. 

Under his permit Mr. Bair is required to buy from the Indians in his district at 
market rates all their surplus hay and other produce. This requirement Bair has 
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transferred to Snidow, who has the adjoining district, No.3, underlease. Snidow keeps 
7.000 to 9,000 sheep in the strip of territory west of Pryor Creek Valley for the purpose 
of feeding this produce under the terms of Bair’s permit. In exchange Bair has the 
privilege of putting a similar number of his sheep upon Snidgw’s lease, but I do not 
understand that he has:always exercised this privilege. Such an exchange of favors 
I understand to be common among sheep [18] men, and I have no criticism to make 

rovided the total number on district No. 4 does not exceed 35,000. I found no evi- 

ence that this had been the case during the present season, and heard no charges by 
the Indians that there had been too many sheep on this district at any time. Mr. 
Bair’s own statement is that he had only four bands (or about 12,000 sheep) upon this 
district during the last winter and spring; that his general policy is to retain this dis- 
trict, east of or Creek and especially near Keyser, practically ungrazed except at 
shearing time, to finish up his mutton quickly after shearing and before shipping to 
market. 

Both Bair and Snidow shear at Keyser, 8 miles below Pryor. I suspect that during 
shearing time it may well happen that more than 35,000 sheep may be on this district 
forashorttime. But I found no indication that such was the case this year; nor should 
I criticise such a condition in any case, provided it was temporary only and a mere 
incident of shearing time. The advantages to the Indians in the opportunity to work 
at high wages for those who will work, in the perquisites to them in the way of sheep 
incidentally injured by the shearing machines. and the like, and in the market for 
their produce incidental to the presence of the shearing camp would more than com- 
pensate for any possible disadvantage from the temporary presence on the district of 
more sheep than the permit allows. 

Sheep feeding in the Big Horn-Inttle Horn territory Frior to 1905, while the Big Horn 
irrigation ditch was digging, the Indians in the Big Horn bottom found a convenient 
and profitable market for their hay at the ditch camps, not only for Government ani- 
mals but for the teams of Indians who were working on the excavation and who there- 
fore could not put up their own hay. As the ditch camps disappeared upon the com- 
pletion of this work the Indians’ market for their hay likewise vanished; and at the 
same time, as the water was turned into the ditches and more and more land came 
under irrigation, a larger and larger quantity of hay was produced. The Indians 
clamored for a market. 

{19] The question of baling and shipping the hay was carefully considered by the Big 
Horn farmer and by the agent. After correspondence they concluded that even under 
favorable conditions the hay could not be baled, hauled to the railroad, and shipped to 
market and produce more than the equivalent of $3 a ton in the stack. 

The question of making a market for the hay by requiring the several lessees and per- 
mittees on the reservation to buy all the surplus for their stock was taken up with the 
Department by the agent. His suggestion was that the lessees and permittees be 
required to purchase all the surplus hay produced on the reservation, at market rates: 
but this proposition was overruled by the Department, and the outcome was that the 
permittees and lessees were required to purchase the surplus hay in their own districts 
only. This left the Indians of the Big Horn-Little Horn region, which was not in- 
cluded in any of the districts under lease or permit, without an assured market for their 
hay; but as to this the Indian Office advised the agent, under date of April 7, 1905 
(Land 26294—1905), that these Indians should sell their hay ‘‘in the open market.” 

I apprehend that in making this decision the Indian Office may have acted upon 
imperfect information of the conditions. existing upon the reservation. As a very 
large part of the territory concerned is from 20 to 40 miles from the railroad, it would 
manifestly be impracticable to get this hay to the “‘open market” in the ordinary 
acceptation of that term, on the basis of anything like a reasonable return, except 
when hay might happen to be unusually or abnormally high. As, therefore, it was 
impossible to find a paying market for the hay by taking it to the consumer, the only 
alternative was to make a market by bringing the consumer to the hay. But it 1s 
obvious that an ‘‘open market” could not be reached in this way, since that term 
implies unrestricted competition, and unrestricted competition on such a Proposition 
would imply unrestricted license to come upon the reservation to buy and feed hay, 
and such unrestricted access of all buyers would [20] inevitably bring upon the reserva- 
tion many undesirable characters, who would do the Indian more than the 
market for his hay could possibly compensate him for. Therefore, again, the only 
alternative, if a market was to be found for the hay, was to get some responsible feeder 
whose reputation for integrity was such that he could be trusted to deal fairly and 
honestly with the Indians in purchasing their hay at market rates, and in making fair 
payment for incidental use of or damage to allotments in connection with the feeding 
of the hay in the neighborhood. 

It is quite the custom of the country, in the Yellowstone valley at any rate, to 
market hay in the stack by selling it to sheep men, who bring their bands to the hay 
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and feed it on or near the field where it was cut. And this seemed to be the only 
racticable way of securing a market for the Indians’ hay in this Big Horn-Little 
orn region. The agent took the matter up with Mr. Bair and a number of other 
sheep men, and finally the following arrangement was made with Mr. Bair: 

He was to bring his sheep upon the reservation in the fall, winter them in the valle 
while feeding the hay, and take them out again in the spring. He was to buy all the 
surplus hay of all the Indians in all the territory not included in the various grazing 
districts at a flat price of $5 a ton in the stack. He was to make satisfactory settle- 
ment with the Indians themselves for any allotments which he used, and for any 
damage to allotments. 

Under this arrangement Mr. Bair brought in sheep about Thanksgiving time in 1905 
and 1906. The agreement was carried out as above outlined. Just compensation was 
made to the Indians for the use of their property or for damage to it. They were em- 
ployed in many cases where they were willing to work, and could be relied on, in con- 
nection with the feeding camps and for hauling hay from the stacks to the feeding 
places. Mr. Bair bought all of the hay, although, by reason of the inexperience or 
carelessness of the Indians in putting it up, much of it was worthless. Much of the 
hay for which Bair paid was eaten by the [21] Indians’ own stock; in many cases it was 
destroyed because the Indian after getting his money did not take ordinary care to 
protect the hay; and much of it was never used by Bair, either on account of its poor 
quality or because it was not needed. Probably at every meal the Indians merel 
visiting at the sheep wagons increased, the number to be fed to several times the no 
size of the working crew. But they were always welcomed and always fed without 
Cc 
Int the spring of 1906 the agent induced Mr. Bair to establish a shearing plant at 
Garryowen. In the construction of this plant Indians were employed, and payment 
was made to them for the use of allotments and other property. The advantages to 
the Reno Indians from the establishment of this plant were the same as those above 
described in connection with the Keyser plant near Pryor. It was to gain these ad- 
vantages for them that the agent opened the negotiations with Bair. 

In 1906 the sheep after feeding out the hay were held in the hill country between the 
Big Horn and the Little Horn until shearing time. Nothing was paid for this tem 
rary use of the common range, but wherever allotments were they were paid for. 
The sheep were all sheared and shipped out during June and the early part of July, 
with the exception of two or three ds which were held upon allotted lands under 
arrangements with the allottees until August. All the sheep that had been brought 
upon the reservation in the fall of 1905 for the purpose of feeding hay were taken off 
by August, 1906. By the next spring Mr. Bair concluded that it would best suit 
his interests to have his shearing plant in his northern range upon the recently opened 
ceded strip, and accordingly he moved it last April to Waco, on the Northern Pacific, 
and also in hauling distance of the projected Milwaukee road and hence a competitive 

int. In consequence of this change the sheep which were brought in last November 

or feeding hay were all off the reservation by the first of May. 

There may be some slight criticism of the failure to pay for the temporary use of 
the range last summer while waiting for shearing, but [22] under the circumstances 
the equitable charge for this privilege would have been very small, and in my opinion 
it was more than offset by the advantages to the Indians from the presence of the 
shearing plant. There were probably 24,000 sheep on the range for two months. At 
20 cents per head per annum this would be $800. But a large proportion of these 
sheep were on allotted lands for which satisfactory settlement was made with the 
allottees. The removal of the shearing plant was in my opinion a misfortune for the 
Indians; they could well have afforded to pay a reasonable bonus to retain it. 

Mrs. Grey is right in saying that there were ten bands of sheep, aggregating about 
30,000 head, in the Big Horn-Little Horn territory last winter and spring. They were 
there in pursuance of the arrangement which I have described above, which I regard 
as eminently fair and decidedly advantageous to the Indians. Aside from the fact 
that it was not known to the Indian Office, this arrangement can not be criticised. 
And this criticism, which is merely technical and does not touch the equities of the 
situation, is probably partially met py the Indian Office letter of April 7, 1905, to 
which I have already referred. As I have gone over the reservation not an Indian 
has charged Bair with cheating him or with dealing otherwise than liberally and 
open handedly. Even the Indian who wrote Mrs. Grey, ‘ Hurrah for the Crows!” 
when Bair’s shearing plant was torn down at Garryowen, told me that hedid not know 
why he said ‘‘ Hurrah for the Crows!” except that Mrs. Grey had told them that Bair 
was doing them great wrong; but as for himself he was sorry, as the plant was on his 
place and Bair had paid him $195 for the use of his buildings for a few months. This 
came out very unexpectedly to me in the course of an examination on an entirely 
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different matter. The only man I recall to have spoken a definite ill word of Bair is 
Peters, the squaw man to whom I have already referred. I afterwards learned that 
Peters had had a difficulty with Bair’s foreman, and further that Bair did not dare 
trust his sheep near Peters’s place for fear of theft. 

_ [23] Many of the Indians have asked me, both as I went over the reservation and 
since, to get Mr. Bair to return and buy their hay as heretofore. To all I have said 
that if I found that Bair was a proper man to be on the reservation for this purpose, 
and a fair arrangement could be made with him, subject to the approval of the Depart- 
ment, I would recommend that he return. 

I have seen Mr. Bair several times and talked with him fully. I believe it will 
be to the best interests of the Indians for himto return. He says he has felt pretty 
sore that after he had been upon the reservation so long, and had done the square 
and liberal thing by the Indians all the time, they should be so easily turned against 
him and give countenance to vile charges against him by a mere interloper like Mrs. 
Grey; and I can not blame him for fee ing this way. He says he had not intended 
to come back to buy the hay this fall, as he was not under any obligations to do so 
and could along very well without it; that, in fact, he had come in originally as 
much in the interest of the Indians as on account of the business advantages to be 
gained. I have said to him that he should not blame the Indians for the turmoil of 
this spring; that it was not their fault, but Mrs. Grey's, who misled them; that they 
have all sorts of vague things to say to me about him, evidently at the su ion 
of Mrs. Grey, but that when I have gotten past these things and down to definite 
facts not one has had any substantial charge against him, but all have spoken well of 
him; and that they are now almost unanimously urging me to induce him to return. 
I have said to him that if he can make a fair and just arrangement with the agent, 
subject to the approval of the Department, I wished to urge him to return. He has 
taken the matter under favorable consideration, and at my suggestion the agent has 
written him proposing that he come in this fall on practically the same basis as last 
fall, but with the express understanding that this arrangement is subject to the ap- 
proval of the Department. I strongly recommend that if these negotiations reach a 
satisfactory conclusion the arrangement be approved by the Department when sub- 
mitted by the agent. 

4] The abundant hay crop consequent upon the unusually rainy season this year 
will go far toward rescuing these Indians from the consequences of their neglect at seed 
time, when they were all 8808 with Mrs. Grey’s propaganda. Probably at least twice 
as much hay will be put up this year as last, and the question of getting a safe and fair 
market for it is of the utmost importance. 

Mrs. Grey charges that the Indians were compelled to sell their hay to Mr. Bair. 
This is in a measure true, and the reason for it is apparent from the above discussion. 
Other responsible sheep men were free to come in on the same basis as Bair, and were 
invited to do so, but did not. Bair was the only purchaser, but he was required to and 
did pay a reasonable price for the hay. 

She also charges that Bair took Plenty Coos, Big Shoulder, and Frank Shively to 
Washington in 1905 at his expense and in his interest in connection with his bid for 
district No.4. The records of the Indian Office will prove this to be false by showing, 
as I pointed out incidentally above, that Plenty Coos and his party came to Washing- 
ton under authority from the Indian Office and that their expenses were paid out of the 
Crow funds. 

In reference to Bair’s statement to the Department that he spent $10,000 a year on 
the reservation in addition to his permit charge, she says: ‘‘He has not paid anything 
like $10,000 to the Indians.”” I have personally inspected Mr. Bair’s bank account 
and found that between August, 1906, and June, 1907, Mr. Bair paid out in checks on 
the reservation, in addition to his permit payments, $19,710.62, most of it being paid 
directly to the Indians. It is quite likely that a considerable amount was also paid to 
them from time to time in cash. . 


INHERITED LAND SALES. 


On September 1, 1906, and again on May 6, 1907, sales of inherited Indian lande 
near old Fort Custer were made in the manner prescribed by the tions. As 
to these sales Mrs. Grey all in substance: (1) that the Lincoln Townsite Com- 
pany wished to secure these lands for [25] the establishment of a town; (2) that the 
allotments were so manipulated that the lands desired by the Lincoln Townsite Com- 
pany should be ‘‘dead lands,” and hence alienable; (3) that, moreover, no “dead 
allotments” were made in this region until the heirs had signed an agreement binding 
them to sell; (4) that those who refused to sign such an agreement were allotted unde- 
sirable lands in other parte of the reservation; (5) that the owners of these “dead 
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allotments” did not really wish to sell them, but were being forced to do so in pur- 
suance of the agreement they had been induced to sign, and (6) that these Indians 
were thus being left practically landless. 

The transactions in the first sale were for the most part closed, but all in the second 
sale were still pending, and my first step after arriving on the reservation was to 
suspend all work in connection with these sales and seal up the papers until I should 
be ablé to investigate the matter fully. I have since examined carefully these papers 
and the related records in the office, and talked with nearly all of the petitioners 
for these sales, as well as with the agent and employees at the agency and with the 
allotting agent, John K. Rankin, and his surveyor, Carl Rankin. In the light of 
the information thus gained I will discuss the various elements of Mrs. Grey’s charges 
in the order in which they are stated above: 

(1) This is measurably true; the Lincoln Land Company did want some of these 
lands for the purpose indicated, for it did buy some of them and did establish a 
town site thereon. 

In the first sale there were 27 pieces of land offered, with a total area of about 2,500 
acres, and C. H. Morrill, acting for the Lincoln Land Company, bid on five of them, 
with a total area of 640 acres, and was successful in each bid. The relation of Morrill’s 


bids to those of the next highest bidder in each case as well as for the entire acreage 
purchased is shown by the following table: . 


[26] 


From the above it is apparent that the Lincoln Land Company bid successfully for 
& little more than one-fourth of the entire acreage offered and paid prices averaging 
about three times as much as those offered by its nearest competitors. Mrs. Grey’s 
statement that “the Lincoln Townsite Company got the land,”’ referring to the whole 
amount offered for sale, is untrue, and by reasonable inquiry she might easily have 
ascertained this. 

The highest price brought by any piece on which Morrill did not bid was $20 an 
acre for a 40-acre tract, and the average price brought by all the tracta not bid on by 
him was $9.72 an acre. In all these cases, both where Morrill was a bidder and where 
he was not, the bids varied very widely, and the disparity between the highest and the 
next to the highest was in almost every case very considerable. There 1s every indi- 
cation of fair and open competition. On one of the tracts offered there was no bid, 
and in another case the heirs refused to confirm the sale. 

In the second sale there were 33 pieces of land offered, with a total area of about 
2,200 acres (not 5,000 acres, as stated by Mrs. Grey, an error which she might easily 
have avoided, for the areas were indicated in the advertisement to which she refers). 
Morrill, representing the Lincoln Land Company, submitted bids on four of these tracts, 
with g total area of 480 acres, and was successful in three bids, being without opposition 
in two of them and having only one competitor in the [27] third. The following table 


presents the details as to these bids: 


Description (all in T. 1. R. 33 E.). 


8 fo SE. 4 Of 900. 23... 2. cc ccccccccccces 
N 
Total. ......ccccccccccccccscccsncces 8,348 17.39 i 
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The average price brought by the 400 acres for which Morrill’s bids were the highest 
was $18.11; the average price of the 1,400 acres (more or less) for which he did not bid 
or bid unsuccessfully was $18.67. For seven of the tracts offered for sale, amounting 
to 400 acres, there were no bids, and one other tract the heirs refused to sell at the 
price bid. 

(2) In that part of the old Fort Custer Military Reservation lying west of the Big 
Horn (which is the territory in question) there are 109 allotments. Of these, 48 were 
made as trust allotments to living Indians and 61 as ‘‘dead allotments.’”? This pro- 
portion of ‘‘dead allotments” is much above the normal average in other parts of the 
reservation, and gives some color to the charge that the location of some of these dead 
allotments was the result of manipulation. This charge obviously falls more heavily 
upon the allotting agent than upon the Indian agent, although Mrs. Grey evidently 
aimed the charge directly at the latter. The Indian agent’s connection with this 
matter is, however, at most but remote and incidental, whereas that of the allotting 
agent is direct, immediate, and essential. 

The following explanation is based for the most part upon statements made to me 
by the allotting agent, John K. Rankin, and his son, Carl Rankin, who acted as his 
surveyor. 

[28] The allotting outfit was camped in the neighborhood of old Fort Custer first 
in September, 1904, and again in August, 1905. During the first visit the same policy 
was followed that had governed allotments already e in different parts of the res- 
ervation—that is, all the lands of a family, including the inherited lands, were bunched 
together so far as practicable. After making all the allotments due to Indians living 
in that neighborhood, there were still desirable lands left open. 

The desirability for town-site purposes of these lands along the railroad just west of 
the Big Horn was recognized by both Mr. Rankin and his son, and in fact it would be 
fairly obvious to anyone of ordinarily good judgment. The opportunity, therefore, 
to those Indians who still had a right of selection of ‘‘dead lands’’ was obvious; if 
located here they would be able to sell such alloments for a much higher price when- 
ever a town should be started than they could probably get for lands elsewhere, even 
though much more desirable for agricultural purposes. 

Both Mr. Rankin and his son state that they had no knowledge at the time of any 
plans then existing for the establishment of a town at that point. Mr. Carl Rankin 
tells me that he made efforts to find out if such plans had been made, but without suc- 
cess. He has recently become the agent for the Lincoln Land Company at Hardin, 
the town established upon these lands. 

Allotting Agent Rankin says that as a matter of policy he is opposed to the Indian 
selling any of his land, but the law gives him the.right to sell his inherited lands, and 
he can not be prevented from doing so, and that he (Rankin), knowing the Indian as 
he does, firmly believes that it is only a question of a short time when every ‘‘dead 
allotment” on the reservation for which a purchaser can be found will be sold. Such 
being the case, he considers it obviously to the interest of the Indians to have these 
salable lands bunched on the border of the reservation and near the railroad, both for 
the purpose of keeping back the inflowing tide of white settlers and also to get for the 
. Indian when he does sell the largest possible return for his land. 

[29] Having, therefore, given the Indians living around Fort Custer their proper 
first right of selection there, he called the attention of Indians in different parts of the 
reservation to the advantages to be gained by selecting their inherited lands in that 
neighborhood; he told them that if they had a plenty of lands of their own (trust lands) 
and would therefore probably want to sell their ‘“‘dead lands,”’ those lands would prob- 
ably bring them a better price if located near Fort Custer than if located in the interior 
of the reservation. Those who chose to follow this suggestion had their ‘‘dead lands,’’ 
or a part of them, located near Fort Custer, as long as there was any open land remain- 
ing in that neighborhood. Those who said they wished to hold their lands and pre- 
ferred to have them located along with their trust lands were allotted in accordance 
with their wish wherever it was possible to do so. 

The testimony of practically all the Indians I have examined confirms this; many 
of them have told me of this advice of Mr. Rankin’s; that they thought it wise and 
acted upon it; a smaller number have insisted that it was their own idea, without any 
suggestion from any source, to have their ‘‘dead lands’’ located as they were. 

r. Rankin’s statement is a reasonable and logical, and I think perfectly proper, 
explanation of the placing of these ‘‘dead allotments’’ where they were placed, and 
my investigation has not develo ed any facts which lead me to doubt that this is the 
true explanation. Iam thoroughly convinced that there was no manipulation in this 
connection in the sense of fraud or deception practiced upon the Indian with a view 
to taking any advantage of him or inducing him to disregard his best interests. At 
the same time I recognize that none of the matters above recited would be necessarily 
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inconsistent with the existence of other motives than those stated—possibly selfish 
and even improper motives—prompting the allotting agent to the action taken; but 
such motives have not been directly charged, and I have therefore not gone into that 
question at all, on the ground that it is, at least in the absence of any apparent reason 
for suspicion, beyond the necessary scope of my present investigation. 

[30} I have found no reason to suspect that the Indian agent had any connection 
whatever with the selection of these lands. 

(3) Mrs. Grey says: ‘‘When the lands were allotted, Major Reynolds invariably 
asked the allottee of inherited lands if he were willing to sell the land. If the allottee 
signed an agreement to sell the land, he was allotted along the Big Horn River near 
Fort Custer.” This is absurdly, almost stupidly, false. Not only would an ement 
to sell his allotment not be enforceable against an Indian, but any agent who might 
attempt to enforce such an ment would obviously run the risk of removal from 
office if not of prosecution. I have, however, questioned the Indians closely on this 
point, and not one alleges that such an agreement was ever made or even suggested 
to him by anyone. 

(4) That this is false follows naturally from the above. I have not found a single 
Indian who was refused an allotment in this neighborhood if he wanted it and was 
entitled to it, nor one who was forced to take an allotment here when he preferred 
it elsewhere. 

Nore.—Since drafting the above, Morris Schaffer, one of the most progressive and 
reliable of the younger Indians, tells me that he asked to have a part of his “dead 
lands” allotted near Fort Custer, but was refused. I have written Mr. Rankin, asking 
the reason for his action in this case, but have not yet received his reply. The cir- 
cumstances of the case, however, so far as I can learn them by inquiry here and by 
examination of the agency records, are such that I think it probable that Mr. Rankin’s 
action was necessary under his instructions. This would depend somewhat upon 
the exact location of the land Morris Schaffer wished to select, and as to this I have 
not obtained definite information. But this does not affect my general conclusion 
as above stated. 


go through as quickly [31] as possible, so that the money may be available for buying 
t machinery, or the like. 


charge. 

Medicine Crow and his wife are the heirs of Medicine Rope, their daughter. Medi- 
cine Rope had, under the Hatchitt allotment 160 acres in the foothills on the upper . 
waters of Lodgegrass Creek. In accordance with his instructions, Mr. Rankin relo- 
cated this allotment, presumably in accordance with Medicine Crow’s selection, 
120 acres along with the other lands of Medicine Crow’s family near Lodgegrass Sta- 
tion, and 40 acres near old Fort Custer. 

Medicine Crow says that when Rankin suggested placing a part of the allotment 
near Fort Custer with a view to selling it, he said he would consider the matter, that 
he was a chief among his people and he did not want to set an example of selling land. 
It happened that there had been no bid for this piece, and I told Medicine Crow this, 
and furthermore that even if there had been a bid he would still have a perfect right 
to refuse to sell. It then developed that what he really wanted was to get back the 
original allotment; he said he loved his ‘‘mountain” range; that when he looked at 
the mountains it would make him happy to think that he had lands up there, but 
now when he reflected that those lands were no longer his it made him sad. He 
claimed that he had never intended to relinquish his ‘‘ mountain” allotment, and 
that Mr. Rankin must have misunderstood him. When I said that I would look into 
the matter and see if there were any possible way to give him back the old allotment, 
the ‘‘nigger in the woodpile” at once peeped out. Medicine Crow wanted to know 
whether in case he got his old allotment back, I could not also arrange to get him some 
rental for his ‘‘mountain” range, as Frank Henry’s camp was now located on it. 

[32] It was just as any other child (for even the shrewdest and best Indian is largely 
a child in his manner of thought) might wish to trade back when he fancied that what 
he had before was better than what he had got. I am convinced that Medicine Crow 
thoroughly understood the matter at the time of the allotment. He has acquiesced 
in the change. He admits that he and his wife both joined in the advertisement of 
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the land forsale, but insists that he would not have done 60 if he had understood that it 
meant the relinquishment of his ‘‘mountain” land. Asto his mountain land. however, 
he had never before made any claim for rental from Heinrich, although Heinrich’s 
camp was built upon this land soon after it became tribal land again by the relocation 
of the “dead allotment.’’ It is quite evident that when I questioned him about 
the Fort Custer land he assumed that the whole matter was in doubt and hence open 
to readjustment; he knew that there had been no bids on his land; he thought if he 
had the old land back he could get a good rental from Heinrich, in addition to acquir- 
ing the improvements Heinrich has made. The fact that, knowing about the new 
land, and the sale, he himself harked back to the former allotment, indicates clearly 
that he understood that the one was in lieu of the other. 


I have since told Medicine Crow that his allotment can not be cha . Ido not 
believe that there was any misunderstanding in this case, and even if there had been, 
I doubt the wisdom of reopening and unsettling these allotments. 


I have described thus fully the case of Medicine Crow because he is absolutely 
the only Indian whose testimony even in a remote degree gives color to Mrs. Grey’s 
charges about these lands. 

(6) Mrs. Grey intimates that the owners of these allotments will be practically 
landless when they are gone. I have examined the’ landholdings of al] the petitioners 
for the pendi es, and find that not one of them has less than 120 acres of individual 
trust lands, while some have as much as 333 acres, and the average hclding of them 
all is about 195 acres. And besides these inalienable trust lands moat [33] of them have 
interests in considerable bodies of inherited lands. 


REYNOLDS’S CONNECTION WITH THESE SALES. 


Mr. Reynolds tells me that the Lincoln Land Company people came to him some 
time before the first sale to learn whether the lands they desired could be acquired. 
He learned from them just what they wanted. He told the Indians what the situation 
was and that by taking advantage of it they could probably get a better price for their 
lands than they could get in any other way. Had the land company not been able to 
acquire these particular lands it would naturally have gone just a mile or two farther 
down the railroad and established the town just outside of the reservation on the ceded 
strip. It would not have been so desirable a location, but its proximity would have 
destroyed the possibility of establishing a town upon these lands any time in the near 
future; and thus the Indians would have lost the opportunity to get any more than 
mere agricultural values for their lands; and whatever disadvantages may arise from 
the establishment of a town at the border of the reservation they would have had just 
the same. Most of the Indians followed the agent’s advice and advertised their lands 
for sale; some did not, but after the lands in the first sale had brought such unex- 
pectedly high prices they too were anxious to sell, and advertised their lands in the 
second sale. e following diagram of the lands purchased by the land company, 


showing the purchase price in each case, and whether purc in the first or second 
> gale, be instructive in this connection. 
Omitted in this print.) 


34] The inferences to be drawn from this diagram are so obvious as hardly to need 
comment. The facts in connection with the northwest quarter of section 24 are 
ticularly interesting. The land company people told the agent that this was the piece 
that they were most anxious to acquire, and its relation to the railroad and the river 
shows clearly its peculiar advantage. The agent went to the principal, and as he then 
suppoeed the sole heir to this quarter section, explained the situation to her, and 
her to sell. When she demurred he advised her to advertise it anyway, explaining 
that she would not be bound to sell if it did not bring a satisfactory price. But she 
refi.sed and the land was not advertised. After the sale, however, when she learned 
the high prices received for the immediately adjoining tracts, she came posthaste to the 

ent and wanted to sell. Of course the real opportunity was gone; but the land was 
vertised for the next sale. In this sale it brought only $3,824, the Lincoln Land 
Company being the only bidder; whereas, the known facts of the case, and the prices 
actually paid for the adjoining tracts, indicate clearly that the Lincoln Land Company 
would probably have bid $8,000 or $10,000 for this tract if it had been offered in the first 
e. 


. GENERAL COMMENT. 


The facts revealed in the above diagram and in the tables presented under (1) above 
indicate the following situation: 

In the first sale the Lincoln Land Company people were determined to secure the 
lands they needed for the townsite They knew that their plans, as well as the obvious 
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advantages of the lands for town-site purposes, were known to others than themselves 
and that therefore they would have competition. They accordingly made their bid in 
each case high enough to insure success. The fact that there were several other bidders 
for each tract, as well as the very great disparity between the highest and next highest 
bid in each case, indicates both good faith and the absence of collusion in the bidding. 
In the second sale the land company people very naturally took into consideration the 
degree [35] of opposition encountered in the first competition, and made their bids 
accordingly. On the other hand, their competitors had also learned that the land com- 
pany people were so determined to get the lands that it was practically useless to bid 
inst them, and in this sale only two opposing bids were actually submitted for lands 
which it was evident the land company people would wish to acquire. The land com- 
pany people very naturally anticipated this situation, but in this they miscalculated 
to some extent, for in one of the cases where there was an opposing bid their bid was 
too low to secure the land. ° 
' As a competent business man, possessing practically complete information as to all 
the elements of the problem, Mr. Reynolds must have anticipated approximately 
how it would work itself out. Accordingly he advised the Indians to seize the oppor- 
tunity offered by the first eale. In doing this I believe that he did no more nor leas 
than his duty as their guardian and agent. The fact that his advice was not followed 
in all cases, and that several of the tracts desired by the land company people, includ- 
ing the particular tract most desired of all, were not offered in this first sale, is suffi- 
cient in itself practically to disprove Mrs. Grey’s charges. 
I recommend, therefore, that these sales be approved when submitted in regular 
and proper form in accordance with the law and regulations bearing upon the subject. 


THE LAST CROW TREATY. 


In 1899 the tribe signed a treaty with Commissioners appointed by the United States 
for that purpose, Proposing to sell to the United States the northern end of the reser- 
vation—about one-third of its entire area. The price set upon the land by this treaty 
was $1,150,000, which the Commissioners figured would amount to something less 
than $1 an acre. The treaty made somewhat elaborate provisions as to the applica- 
tion of this fund. It also contained the following provision: ‘Should any article in 
the ment fail of confirmation by Congress, then the whole shall be null and void.” 

[36] This treaty was signed by Charles G. Hoyt. James H. McNeely, and Benjamin 
F. Barge, commissioners on behalf of the United States, and by Pretty Eagle, Plenty 
Coos, Two Leggins, and 535 other members of the Crow tribe. 

In April, 1901, at the suggestion of the Indian Office, the tribe made a formal amend- 
ment to the treaty to meet the views of a Congressional committee in regard to water 
rights. Again, in March, 1902, a Con ional committee ted various minor 
amendments in the treaty, to which the then agent, John E. Edwards, who was in 
Washington at the time, agreed on behalf of the tribe, by virtue of a power of attorney 
which was sent him in response to his telegraphic request. 

But the chief obstacle to the ratification of the treaty by Congress, a8 well as the 
basis upon which it was finally ratified, is clearly stated in the report of the committee 
of the House of Representatives (H. R. 890, 58th Cong., 2d sess.) upon the bill which 
’ amended and ratified the proposed treaty (act of April 27, 1904), as follows: 

‘There being serious objection to the appropriation of money out of the Treasury 
of the United States to pay for Indian land, it is proposed by this bill that the Indians 
will be paid out of the proceeds of the sale of these lands, the United States acting as 
trustee, neither guaranteeing purchasers nor payment forthe land * * *. 

“The committee are unanimous in their belief that under the Lone Wolf case (187 
U. 8., 555) Congress has the equitable right and power to so legislate. The honor- 
able Commissioner of Indian Affairs not only recognizes that the law empowers 
Congress to so legislate, but he believes that such a method of procedure is altogether 
best for the Indians, based on the assumption that Congress will have due regard 
for their welfare. Commissioner Jones so expressed himself before your committee.’’ 

In a communication to the Secretary of the Interior under date of January 18, 1904, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs Jones had said in re to this bill: 

‘Tt will be noted that the bill makes no provision for the consent [37] of the Indians 
to the several amendments proposed to be made to the agreement. Believing that 
the bill if amended as above recommended will fully saf and protect the rights 
and interests of the Indians, it is not believed that such consent will be necessary 
or need to be obtained. If amended as proposed, the office can see no objection 
to the enactment of the bill into law.’’ 

The history of this treaty in this regard is therefore perfectly clear and easily ascer- 
tainable. I believe that the matter was explained to the Indians by the agent and 
others at the time and since, so that they understood the nature of the c in 
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the treaty as well as in a general way the grounds upon which it was made. They,. 
however, resented the change as unjust and arbitrary, and they still resent it. 

Mrs. Grey charges that the change in the treaty by which the Government instead 
of purchasing the lands outright became a mere trustee for their sale to settlers, was 
agreed to by Agent Edwards by virtue of a power of attorney which she alleges was 
forged. She has madethis statement repeatedly tothe Indians and inflamed their minds 
greatly thereby. She has also caused this statement to be published in the press. 

er action, I believe, was the result primarily of stupidity, but also of malice; of 

stu idity, because the facts were easily ascertainable, and yet she did not know 

ow to find them; of malice, because after a manifestly imperfect examination of 

the records, she was willing to seize this pretext to inflame the Indians to their own 
urt. 

Not only was Edwards not agent at the time this change was made, but the power 
of attorney which he did wee fand which I believe to have been genuine, although 
I have not deemed it necessary to make any investigation on this point), and to which 
she evidently refers, related to entirely different and quite unimportant matters. 
Moreover, at that time (March, 1902) the Lone Wolf case had not been decided, and 
it does not ap that the question of essentially altering the treaty without the 
consent of the Indians had then been even considered. 

Whenever the Indians have brought this subject up, evidently be: [38] lieving 
the facts to be as Mrs. Grey had represented them to be, I have explained it to them 
somewhat as follows: . 

‘“‘In the treaty which you offered to Congress you proposed to sell your lands to the 
Government at a stipulated price. This treaty Congress would not ratify because it 
said, ‘These lands are not worth what the Indians want for them.’ Finally Congress 
determined to change your ment and then ratify it. It said: ‘These are our 
children. They wish to sell their land. But they don’t know what is best, because 
they are children. We are responsible for them, and we will do what is best for them. 
We will not buy their lands as they wish, but we will take possession of their lands and 
sellthem. If the lands sell for more than they ask for them, they shall have whatever 
the lands bring.’ So this is what Congresa did. It did it because it believed it to be 
best, and because it had the power to do it. But it was Congress that did it, and 
Congress alone is responsible for it. Congress did not ask your agent or anyone else 
to consent to it, and it did not ask you to consent to it, because Congress had the power 
to do it without consulting anybody. Now, whether it was right or just. or even wise, 
for Congress to do this is not for me to say; but I wish you to know that whoever has 
told you that anybody other than Congress is responsible for this has simply misin- 
formed and misled you.” 

They have always appeared to understand this explanation, and while of course it 
does not remove their resentment for the disregard of their treaty, it shows them that 
this disregard is not the result of any fraud practiced in secret, but the result of an 
exercise of absolute legal right. 1 think they now generally understand the matter. 

In this connection I can not refrain from expressing my very positive belief that, 
regardless of the strict legal rights of Congress in the premises, such treatment of the 
Indian is unwise and tends to impede and retard the solution of the Indian problem. 
To deal fairly and to keep one’s word unfailingly are essential to any really beneficent 
influence upon the Indian. I refrain from direct comment upon the moral and ethi- 
cal aspects of this matter, but it is from these points of view fabso [39] lutely regard- 
less of the pufely legal question of power) that the Indian instinctively looks at such 
questions in the white man’s dealings with him, and it is for this reason that I believe 
my remarks are justified from the point of view of mere policy. 

Mountain boundaries.—In this connection it is proper to say that Plenty Coos, 
speaking for the tribe and I believe truly voicing their sentiment, requests me to make 
a record of the fact that it is the wish of the tribe not to dispose of any more of their 
lands. In particular they wish to retain their mountain boundaries to the south, and 
in this I believe they are wise. 


PUNISHMENT OF OFFENSES. 


Mrs. Grey makes general charges to the effect that the agent has punished the 
Indians by long terms of imprisonment in the guardhouse without just cause. Among 
the Indians also I have heard some general complaint of this kind. In such cases 
have always invited specifications, but 1 have not had a single matter of this kind 
presented to me in such shape as to form the basis for investigation. My finding upon 
this subject is based therefore upon general inquiries and observation rather than upon 
investigation of specific cases. 

I have no doubt that the agent may sometimes have made mistakes in the infliction 
of punishment, but I find no reason to believe that these mistakes have been frequent, 
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or as a rule serious, or that they have been generally on the side of too great severity. 

In fact, I am inclined to think that he has more frequently erred in the opposite 

direction, and I have taken occasion to criticise him personally and severely on this 

und. One specific case which has come under my attention may deserve mention. 

t is the only really serious blunder that I know to have occurred. The case was first 

brought to my attention by the aggrieved parties, who believed that the offenders had 
not been sufficiently punished. 

In the latter part of last summer He Does It and his wife got some whisky. They 
went to Little Hawk and his wife and induced them to [40] drink. They all evidently 
became drunk. While in this condition He Does It made a revoltingly brutal criminal 
assault upon Little Hawk’s wife. She was in a most pitiable condition, and for some 
time was not expected to live. He Does It and his wife were arrested and sent to the 
agency. He Does It was kept-in the guardhouse for five or six weeks and then turned 
out, at the solicitation of a large number of the Indians backed by one of the Indian 
judges, during the Crow fair. 

I examined rigidly all four of the persons concerned in the crime. Their stories 
are conflicting, but they all agree as to the essential facts of the possession of the 
whisky and the commission of the assault by He Does It; and the nature and effect 
of the assault was known by the physician’s examination. There is no question of 
He Does It’s guilt, and he should have been punished in a most exemplary manner. 

The crime was committed during the absence of the agent on his vacation. Mr. 
Miller, the clerk, as acting agent, committed He Does It to the guardhouse to await 
developments, it being then expected that the woman would die, in which case he would, 
of course, have held the prisoner for the action of the grand jury. But in two or three 
weeks she got well. In the meantime the agent had returned, the rush of work 
incident to the Crow fair was on, and at the solicitation of the Indians He Does It 
was released by the agent without being brought to trial before the court of Indian 
offenses and after having suffered a period of imprisonment which was hardly adequate 
punishment even for the introduction of the whisky, to oay nothing of the brutal 
assault. It is fair to say that the agent had not been fully informed of the seriousness 
of the man’s offense—committed during his absence—and that Medicine Crow, the 
Indian judge who intervened in his behalf, also claims that he knew only of the whisky 
transaction and not of the assault. 

The miscarriage of justice in this case is due to a lack of proper system in such mat- 
ters, and both the agent and Mr. Miller are blameworthy in this connection. Nothing 
that my investigation has developed seems to me to merit severer condemnation than 
this. I have talked fully (a and plainly with both Reynolds and Miller on this 
subject, and I have also endeavored to impress upon the Indian judges the necessity 
of punishing sufficiently not lesa than justly. do not believe that any similarly 
grievous crime is likely to go thus practically unpunished again. 

The agent informs me that the chief difficulty in attempting to punish such cases 
as this in the Federal courts is that the Indians will seldom testify against each other; 
he thinks that even in this case Little Hawk and his wife, although bitter and vin- 
dictive now, would probably tell a different story if actually put upon the witness 
stand, and thus prevent a conviction. The doctor who examined Little Hawk’s 
wife has since been transferred to a station in the State of Washington. 

I have discussed very fully with the agent the question of introducing a more 
effective system in the matter of the punishment of Indian offenses, and particular 
of providing a proper docket for the entry of the particulars in connection with eac 
arrest, with space for a brief of the subsequent proceedings and the final disposition 
of the case. There is no systematic record kept at present. I believe that very 
substantial improvement can and will be introduced in this regard. 


THE GUARDHOUBE. 


Mrs. Grey is in error in saying that the guardhouse is never cleaned. The prisoners 
(when there are any) are required to sweep and scour it occasionally, though probably 
not so often as it should be done. I have directed Big Medicine, the chief of police, 
to see that the guardhouse is thoroughly swept every day when occupied by prisoners, 
and that it is scoured every few days. 

Mrs. Grey is also in error in saying that three young girls were shut up here last 
spring for running away from the mission school. ey were never kept in the guard- 
house at all, but were kept in the custody of Big Medicine’s wife, and at her house. 
The young bucks who got them out of the school and ran away with them were kept 
in the guardhouse. Generally, when men and women are in the guardhouse at the 
same [42] time the members of one sex or the other are kept locked in the cells. 
This is the only means of keeping them separate, unless, as in the case of these 
schoolgirls, the women are kept at the house of a policeman. 
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My only criticism in this connection is as to the character of the guardhouse itself. 
It is a wretched shed, built ten or twelve years ago for a stable, and afterwards remod- 
eled fora prison. In winter it.is hardly safe, as it has no chimney, but only a stove- 
pipe through the roof. A new guardhouse should be built, with suitable accommoda- 
tions for both men and women. The women as well as the men frequently deserve 
punishment, particularly for the offenses of adultery and seduction. Proper prison 
acilities will aid greatly in combating these and other evils. I have directed the 
agent to take this matter up with the Indian Office, and I recommend that he be given 
authority for the construction of a suitable guardhouse. 


ISSUES GOVERNMENT PROPERTY, TRIBAL PROPERTY. 


Issues.—In her charges Mrs. Grey alleges that the agent shows favoritism in the dis- 
tribution of issuable material, particularly barbed wire, c ing that he gives these 
things out as rewards for ‘‘ packing news” in connection with the ‘ spy system,’’ which 
she says he has organized. I have heard some complaint among the Indians in regard 
to issues, particularly barbed wire, but none of them has mentioned the ‘‘ packing of 
news," and I have found absolutely no evidence of the existence of any ‘‘spy system ” 
whatever. 

The policy of the present agent has been to issue barbed wire only for the purpose of 
fencing cultivated lands. ere is not enough wire to issue for all purposes, and he 
believes that those who wish to fence their pastures should buy the wire for themselves. 
Consequently, those Indians who have the largest areas under cultivation receive the 
largest issues of barbed wire. On the other hand, the former agent believed that the 
Indians should be encouraged to fence large pastures for the raising of herds; hence he 
made large issues of wire to those who had any considerable number of cattle. 

[43] These practices naturally give rise to charges of favoritism, but while some 
mistakes have doubtless been made in the application of these opposing principles 
by the two agents, I believe that the two systems have been administered in the main 
justly and fairly. Any criticism that is to be made falls upon the wisdom of the sys- 
tem and not upon the fairness of its application. 

The policy of free issues.—The whole policy of a free issue of material and supplies 
seems to me to be an unwise one, judging from ita results as I have observed them on 
this reservation. It is pauperizing in that it removes the incentive to self-help. It 
often directly impedes the Indian in learning the important lesson of frugality, and 
particularly the economy of time. An Indian will sometimes spend two days, or even 

onger, in coming to the warehouse for some small issuable article worth perhaps a 
dollar or less. e thinks he is getting something for nothing; but if he would put 
in that time at work he could often earn considerably more than the value of the arti- 
cle issued, and would save the expense of the trip. Moreover, to purchase what he 
needs with a part of the money thus earned would have a direct bearing upon his 
progress toward self-help, self-respect, and civilization, for the Indian, no less than 
the white man, appreciatesa thing in proportion to what it costshim. Buthecan hardly 
be blamed for this extravagance of time and energy so long as the system encourages it. 

In this I think I express the agent’s views also. He continually reduced his 
estimates for issuable material, and aims, if possible, to discontinue the practice when 
the present stock in the warehouse is exhausted. 

Issue book.—In connection with this question I had occasion to examine frequently 
what is known as the ‘‘Issue book.’’ This is simply @ memorandum record of the 
articles issued to the various members of the tribe. Each Indian has a separate page 
on which his account is kept. The entries in this account show simply the date of 
the issue and the article issued. The value is not shown; and as many different 
articles [44] are issued in varying proportions to different Indians it is practically im- 
possible to reduce these accounts to any common basis for the purpose of comparison. 

do not know whether or not this record is in the form used throughout the service, 
and in fact I am told that the Keeping. of any record of these issues is purely voluntary 
and is not required by the Indian Office. It is a good deal better than no record, but 
more than this I can not say in its favor. 

If free issues of material are to be made, I am very strongly of the opinion that they 
should be made on the basis of value. A regular ledger account could be kept wit 
each Indian; this account should be opened with a credit entry in dollars and cents 
representing his proportion (on whatever basis be determined upon, whether per 
capita or otherwise) of the total issue to be made, perhaps first setting aside a part in 
a general account to be apportioned later as contingencies arise; and any additional 
issuable material should be similarly apportioned in credits to the various accounts 
as it becomes available. Then whenever an issue is made to an Indian he should 
be charged with the article by its name and value. No Indian should be permitted 
to overdraw his credit. The sum of the balances on these accounts would represent 
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the total value of the issuable material remaining on hand, which could be directly 
checked by an actual inventory; at present there is no such check possible. 

Some such system as this would tend to prevent favoritism, as well as furnish the 
basis for a direct answer to charges on that ground. It would, moreover, have a direct 
and strong influence in encouraging thrift and prodding the Indian along the road . 
toward civilization. , 

Issues to Government employees.—The employees at the agency are furnished with 
quarters, and in connection with these quarters I find that a considerable amount of 
property, chiefly in the nature of furniture, stoves, tools, and the like, has been issued 
to them for their personal use. A record of this material is kept by the property clerk, 
and each recipient is required to account for it as Government property. [45] This 
has been the practice for many years. No one here knows of any express authority 
for it from the Indian Office, or when the practice began; and similarly there appears 
to be no record of any express authority for the general practice of furnishing quarters 
to employees. I must assume, however, that this latter been at some time author- 
ized, and that it is in accordance with the policy of the Indian Office, for it could 
hardly have arisen otherwise. The same may be true as to the furniture, etc. In 
the absence of a clear explanation, however, 1 feel compelled to report the facts as I 
find them for such action as the Department may deem best in view of the practice 
throughout the service, with which I am quite unacquainted. I wish to say, however, 
that even if this practice is considered improper (as it seems to me that it is), I am 
not inclined to criticise the present force at the agency, for the reason that it is quite 
evident that the practice has simply been carried on by them as handed down by their 
predecessors, and the manner of ita administration precludes the possibility of a crim- 

motive. 

In this connection, I find that the carpenter has been in the habit of making various 
articles of furniture, such as tables, bookcases, and the like, sometimes on an order 
from the agent, but generally upon the verbal request of the employee who wishes it 
for his personal use. These articles are made entirely of Government material and on 
Government time (or rather the time of the tribe, for the carpenter is paid out of tribal 
funds). Even if this practice be proper, the decision as to such an expenditure of time 
and material should rest with the agent, and not with the carpenter, as at present, 
and every article so produced should be accounted for and charged to the property 
account (above referred to) of the employee receiving it. These things have never 
been accounted for in the past. I have directed that so far as possible the articles 
already produced be thus accounted for; and as to the future I have directed the 
carpenter not again to expend Government material or time in this way without a 
specific order from the agent; and to the agent I have said that the propriety of his 
giving such orders [46] in future will depend upon the view which the artment 
and the Indian Office take of the facts which I am now reporting. 

Further, in this connection, I find that both the carpenter and the blacksmith have 
been doing a certain amount (not a very great amount, so far as I can learn) of outside 
work on Government time and in some cases using Government material. and either 
making no charge for the service or taking the proceeds as theirown. I have directed 
that this practice cease immediately, and that in future when outside work is done 
(and in some cases it is absolutely necessary and proper that it should be done) a 
regular charge be made for the service in accordance with the rates ruling in the trade 
for similar work, and that the proceeds of both time and materials bélonging to the 
Government be accounted for as provided in the regulations. 

I have not deemed it necessary or just to take any further action in this matter. for 
the reason that the practice is not secret, and hence 1s devoid of criminal intent, and is 
of long standing, being followed by the present incumbents of these positions inerely in 
pursuance of a custom that existed before they came here. This practice probably 
arose as follows: In 1898 a enter was appointed at a salary of $900. In 1899 this 
salary was cut by the Indian Office to $720. The agent thereupon, as I am informed 
and as the accounts seem to indicate, instituted the practice of permitting the carpenter 
to take outside jobs, so far as they did not interfere with his Government work, and 
retain the proceeds for himself, the purpose being to make up the deficiency in his 
salary. Of course, the practice in the enter shop would naturally extend to the 
blacksmith shop, which is in the same building. As far as such jobs are done outside 
of Government hours, and any Government material used is duly accounted for, I see 
no serious objection to the practice, and as to such cases I have not prohibited it. 

of Government property.—I find that there have been occasionally loans of 
Government material to persons not in the Government service. Such loans are said 
to have been made only in cases of [47] emergency. Oats have thus been loaned to 
the trader when he was temporarily unable to secure shipments from market; similarly 
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as to oil, and pipe for making repairs to plumbing, and the like. Such materials 
have always been returned, except in one or two cases which are now pending. 

On the face of it this practice seems reprehensible; but in a community like this, 
self-dependent, and distant from a general source of supply, it is evident that emer- 

ncies will sometimes arise when to refuse such aid would work t hardship. The 

ger of such a practice is in ita abuse. I have therefore deemed it best not to 
direct its discontinuance, but merely to caution the agent not to permit it except in 
cases of real emergency. 

The record of such transactions has hitherto been far from perfect, consisting of a 
mere loose-slip memorandum of the loan in each case, kept upon a dagger file until the 
material is replaced, when the memorandum is destroyed and the record of the trans- 
action consequently disappears. I have directed that in case any such transactions 
become necessary in future a book entry be made showing the date of the loan, the 
amount and kind of the material loaned, to whom loaned and on whose authority, the 
nature of the emergency that justifies the loan, and the approximate date when the 
material will be replaced, and that space be left after this entry for the insertion at the 
proper time of the date and particulars of the return of the materials loaned. Sucha 
record might properly be kept in a mere memorandum book, but it should be a perma- 
nent record. 

Materials in warehouse not needed.—There are in the agency warehouse some 3,000 
pounds of sugar, several bags of coffee, and a considerable quantity of baking powder 

or which there is no longer any use, in view of the fact that the issue of subsistence to 
the Indians long since ceased. The agency boarding school is constantly requiring 
such supplies, and these might readily be transferred to the school in lieu of fresh pur- 
Chthere are aloo three hogsheads (probabl gross) of No. 2 lamp [48] ch 

ere are also three 8 (pro y ten of No. mp [4 imneys, 
and probably ten dozen No. t lamp chimneys. or he latter I am Pld t there is 
no need here whatever, and of the former the consumption both for the agency and 
the school does not exceed half a gross a year. These chimneys have been in the 
warehouse for many years. The property return shows only 429, that being the num- 
ber inventoried to the present agent, less the number expended since. If these lam 
chimneys are of sufficient value to justify transporting them, they might be utilize 
elsewhere, as they are not required here. 

Should either of the transfers suggested be made, the appropriate credit should be 
made to the Crow funds. 

There are also other articles which might possibly be utilized elsewhere and which 
are of no value here, including a millstone with fittings and some forty knockdown 
school desks. Should it be deemed worth while to consider such transfers, the matter 
should be taken up with the agent and a more detailed report required from him. 

The system of accounting for property is cumbersome, indirect, and imperfect. I 
understand, however, that it is the system which is in general use, and as I under- 
stand that Inspector Gould is now going into that whole question I deem it unneces- 
sary to make specific criticisms or suggestions for improvement. 

rivate houses on public lands.—There are a number of houses here which have 
been built at various times by private individuals upon agency or school grounds. 
Most of these improvements have been sold by the original owners—in some cases 
they have passed through a succession of ownerships—and in some cases such pur- 
chaser is not even the occupant, but rents the property to a tenant, and in some cases 
~ he does not even live on the reservation. In one case I am informed that the Gov- 
ernment has actually paid rent to such an absentee landlord. 

Such improvements could apparently not have been placed upon public lands 
except under a concession from the Government for some specific purpose, and in 
some cases, at least, this purpose has presumably long since failed. I have been unable 
to find any record of these [49] concessions. They may have been entirely informal. 
But in the absence of some specific and formal grant of a continuing right of occu- 
pancy independent of the purpose for which the concession was made, I believe that 
such improvements would become the property of the Government or of the Crow 
tribe upon the extinguishment of the particular concession under which they were 
severally made. In the absence of such an express grant, I question whether such a 
concessionnaire would have power to transfer any title to such improvements, or, ex- 
cept by permission of the Government, even to use them for any other purpose than 
that for which originally constructed. 

If this doctrine be sound, there are a number of buildings upon the reservation 
which are now treated as private property, which probably really belong to the 
Government for the benefit of the Crow tribe, and should be producing revenue for 
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the tribe. I do not undertake to give iculars in this matter, because if it is to 
be taken up along this line the whole subject should be very carefully gone into and 
adjusted so as to cause a minimum of ship to the present occupants, who in most 
cases are, in a sense, innocent purchasers for value. 

Stallion.—In the fall of 1899 Mr. August Belmont, of New York, presented to the 
Crow tribe a two-year-old stallion, of registered racing stock. This stallion is of great 
value in improving the breed of Indian horses. The Indians appear to have failed 
to appreciate this or to make any considerable use of the stallion until a year or two 
ago, when the racing qualities of his colts were demonstrated at the Crow fair. 

I find that he has been frequently bred to mares belonging to white men without 
any charge being made for the service. Under the circumstances I think this practice 
has grown up quite naturally and without any dishonest motive. The tribe has not 
suffered any direct injury, but it has not received from this source a revenue, which 
it might very properly have received, for Iam informed that under like circumstances 
it is quite the rule for the owners of such stock to charge [50] for such service, even 
when it is not done as a regular business. The animal is a source of expense, requiring 
about double rations, and it is but fair that he should produce this legitimate revenue. 
I believe, therefore, that it would be wise to make a reasonable charge for this service, 
in line with similar charges elsewhere, and turn such moneys into the Crow fund. 
At present the stable force is not sufficient to give the proper attention to the stallion 
during the busy season, and it would be quite desirable to permit the agent to make 
use of the revenue derived from this source, so far as necessary, in providing additional 
help or additional facilities for the care of the animal. 

e matter of making a for the use of this animal is probably entirely within 
the discretion of the agent, and I might therefore merely have taken this matter u 
with him. But I have chosen to e my recommendation in this way, because 
wish also to say that I think the agent himself should have the privilege of using this 
animal without charge, just as any member of the tribe in whose be he is laboring 
at a salary far from commensurate with the importance of his duties. 

Hiring out Government teams.—I find that last winter on two occasions teams were 
loaned to Mr. Bair for periods of several days in the one case and several weeks in the 
other. They were both cases of emergency, and they were both justified so far as per. 
mitting the use of the Government teams was concerned, and the teams were not then 
needed for Government work. But the usual charge for the service rendered should 
have been made, and I have given directions that in any future case of this kind this 
be done and the money be accounted for in accordance with the regulations, for the 
credit of the Crow funds. 

Cash account.—I find the cashbook, as well as the ledger accounts of individual 
Indian moneys, to be correct and properly kept. 

The information furnished me in response to my request of June 1 was not in such 
form as to enable me to determine the exact financial status of the tribe, as was my 
intention. 


[51] INDIAN TRADERS. 


There are four regular trading stores on the reservation, with licenses as follows: 
Crow Agency, Richardson & Bailey; Pryor, Albert L. Babcock; St. Xavier, Harry 
e 


Chapin 1; Lodgegrass, A. M. Stevenson. In addition there is a butcher sho 
at Crow Agency, duly licensed by Smali & Piper, and a trading license has been issu 
to George H. Pease, at Lodgegrass, but the store has not yet been opened. 


I find that all the regular traders have violated the regulations more or less flagrantly 
but probably unintentionally, as none of the.n has ever been furnished with a copy of 
the regulations. I happened to have one copy of the pamphlet containing the regu- 
lations governing traders, and this I gave to Mr. Stevenson. Copies of this pamphlet 
should be sent to each of the other traders. 

Except on a few articles the prices c d by all the traders have more or less 
exceeded the percentages of profit allowed by section 557 of the regulations, and in 
some cases this excess has been very _preat. I have gone over this question very care- 
fully with them all and instructed them to readjust their prices so as to bring them 
into line with the regulations. I have told them that in doing this they may avoid 
odd prices, fixing the price on package goods and such articles as customarily take a 
“round price” at the nearest round price above the exact price as figured upon the 
basis of the regulations and averaging down on bulk staple goods which are sold in 
quantities and on which, therefore, a round price is not essential. In arriving at the 
round price the increment is to be 5 cents up to 50 cents, then 10 and 15 cents alternately 
up to $2, then 25 cents up to $5, and then 50 cents. 
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They all insist that the percentages of profit allowed by the regulations are not suffi- 
cient for them to do businesa on. In reply, I have reminded them that they have 
given bond to obey the regulations, and told them that their bonds are now liable to be 
put in suit for breach of this condition. In this connection I have said that I have no 
authority to depart from the regulations further than mere sound adminis-[52}trative dis- 
cretion requires, and this I have done to the extent indicated above. But I have told 
them all that if they would submit their views in writing I would forward them to the 
Department along with my report of the facts and my comments. Such communica- 
tions as they submit in this connection I will forward as Exhibit D. [See p. 675.] 

As to their claim that their prices are now not out of line with those charged in the 
neighboring towns of Billings and Sheridan I do not know, and in view of the form of the 
regulation I have not deemed it my duty to find out. I have, however, had occa- 
sion to buy a few things in Billings, and the prices charged seemed to me exorbitant; 
in fact, Iam told generally that the prices in Billings are about the highest anywhere 
in the country. I have had occasion to buy some things both here and at Pryor, 
and the prices have seemed to me to be as a rule reasonable. Moreover, in looking 
over the Indian ledgers I have noticed a number of articles with the prices of which in 
Washington I am quite familiar, and in many cases I have been struck with the reason- 
ableness of the prices charged here. And yet these same prices, when viewed in con- 
nection with the invoice as contemplated by the regulations, often carry a larger per- 
centage of profit than is allowed. 

They are all carrying a considerable line of credit among the Indians. For the four 
stores this credit aggregates $25,000, an ave of about $14 for every man, woman, and 
child in the tribe. To all these gentlemen I have said (and they agree with me) that 
as a general proposition credit is bad for an Indian, and that if this readjustment of 
their prices incidentally leads to a cutting down of their line of credit, it will be a 
double benefit to the Indian. Ihave, of course, impressed upon them that the whole 
question of credit to Indians is a matter of business discretion with them, and that they 

ways take the entire risk in extending such credit. 

Richardson and Bailey have two clerks who are not named in the license. I have 
called their attention to sections 519, 528, and 536 of the regulations and directed 
that they make application as therein [53] contemplated if they wish to continue to 
employ these clerks. 

he store at Pryor (even as the firm is commonly known on the reservation) has 
violated section 544 of the regulations in two different ways: A. L. Babcock, in whose 
name the license is issued, is not and never has been a resident upon the reservation, 
while J. W. Scally, the partner who conducts the business, is not named at all in the 
license. But I find correspondence in connection with the license for last year which 
indicates that the Indian Office was acquainted with the fact of Colonel Babcock's 
nonresidence; and the license for that year also showed the name of Mr. Scally as a 
member of the firm of A. L. Babcock Company. As both Colonel Babcock’s nonreai- 
dence and Mr. Scally’s partnership are matters of common knowledge on the reserva- 
tion, I assume that this irregularity in the present license arose out of mere careleas- 
ness and is practically a mere clerical error. In this connection I have cautioned 
both Mr. Scally and the agent to be more careful in such matters in the future. 

But the most interesting feature of the whole situation is that the licenses for the 
three stores at Crow Agency, St. Xavier, and Pryor have not for two years past repre- 
sented the real ownership of the business. About two years ago the traders st these 
three stores, and the John E. Edwards Company, which was then running a licensed 
store at Crow Agency, got together and consolidated all their interests somewhat on 
the basis of a joint stock company, but without any formal organization, the old firms 
continuing to operate the business—except in the case of the John E. Edwards Com- 
pany, which combined its stock with that of Richardson & Bailey and went out of 

usiness—the managing partner (or partners) at each store receiving a salary for his 
services and the net profits of all the stores being divided among those interested on 
the following basis: E. A. Richardson, four-fifteenths; John E. Edwards, four-fif- 
teenths; A. L. Babcock, four-fifteenths; H. C. Lobdell, one-fifteenth; H. V. Bailey, 
one-fifteenth; and J. W. Scally, one-fifteenth. This consolidated firm, which really 
owns the trading stores at these three places, is an entirely informal or-[54] ganization; 
it has not even a name, and its existence is I think quite unknown except to the gengle- 
men interested in it. My first questions which ultimately led to the development of 
this situation were met with such obviously evasive answers by one member of the 
firm that I knew he was trving to deceive me. I then secured this information from 
other members of the firm after which the same information was given me by him. 

From the above it is evident that the licenses of all the three stores are liable to be 
revoked under sections 527, 542, and 544 of the regulations, and that consequently 
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their bonds are also subject to be put in suit, at the discretion of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. I have called the attention of these gentlemen to this fact, but I have 
taken no further action in this connection, simply advising them that I should report 
the facts to the Department. I have also invited them to submit statements as to 
their individual interest in the business; how the arrangement came to be made, and 
the advantages, from their point of view, both to themselves and to the Indians. I 
submit these letters herewith as Exhibit E. [See p. 676.] 

Aside from the mere technical violation of the lations, however, I have little 
criticism to make of this arrangement. I do not believe that it has operated to the 
detriment of the Indians, and 1n fact it is possible that it may indirectly have bene- 
fited them to some slight extent, as claimed by these gentlemen. The chief ground 
for criticism is that the arrangement was a secret one and was evidently concealed 
with great care. I have, however, failed to find any criminal motive for this conceal- 


ment. 

To forfeit these licenses and put the bonds in suit, while quite possible under the 
regulations in view of the existing facts, would, in my opinion, be an unnecessari y 
harsh if not an unjust penalty; and I am not inclined to recommend such action. 
recommend, therefore, that these traders be required to take out new licenses and 
furnish new bonds in accordance with the existing facts, if this be possible; [55] and if 
this be not possible, that they be advised what modifications of the existing situation 
will be necessary to meet the lations, and that they be required to make such 
modifications and take out new licenses and furnish new bonds accordingly, under 
penalty of revocation of the existing licenses and suits upon their respective bonds. 

by employees.—Section 518 of the regulations (Sec. 2078, Rev. Stat.) prohibits 
employ ees from having any interest or concern in any trade with Indians. . Fred 
E. Miller, who has been for a number of years clerk at the agency, was for some time 

in buying elk teeth from the Indians. This was some time ago, and I under- 
stand that the demand for elk teeth has now almost entirel disappeared. Mr. Miller’s 
work and his trading in this connection was done outside of office hours and inde- 
pendently of his official duties, and the teeth were not retailed by him, but were sold 
in wholesale lots to manufacturing jewelers. Mr. Miller told me about this business 
quite readily and frankly, and before I questioned him on the subject. In fact, he 
exhibited a manifestly honest pride in the fact that in his odd hours he had managed 
to make several thousand dollars in this way. I have since confirmed his story by 
independent inquiries. No Indians have complained of him as having cheated them 
or taken advantage of them in these trades, and I have found no reason to believe 
that he did. Indeed, the fact that the traders were all buying elk teeth at the same 
time would fix a condition of open-market competition which would prevent this. 
There has been no substantial wrong done to the Indians, and if any offense was com- 
mitted it was purely technical; and I am not entirely sure that the language of the 
statute covers a case of this kind. I therefore report the facts without recommenda- 
tion. Mr. Miller is an efficient and valuable clerk. 

Mr. Miller has also, in a similar way, been to a considerable extent, a purchaser of 
Indian curios, and some of these curios he has sold. Practically all the employees 
have from time to time bought from the [56] Indians articles of theirhandiwork; but 
it is quite clear that such occasional purchases, not made with a view to a resale, are 
not contemplated by the statute. 

Mrs. Grey charges that Mr. Miller has robbed Indians’ graves to get elk teeth buried 
with them. Not an Indian has made this charge, and consequently there was no 
basis for an investigation, there being no specifications; and I believe the charge to 
be absurdly false. It is true that Mr. Miller and the traders did buy from the Indians 
these ‘‘grave teeth,”’ pay ing a somewhat lower price for them than for fresh teeth, on 
account of the greater labor and expense incident to cleaning them and preparing 
them for market. 


CROW AGENCY BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Grey is particularly ¢evere in her criticism of this school. For this reason I 
inspected it very carefully, though I was unable to give more than one day to this 
work before the school was dismissed for the summer vacatien. 

I visited all the classrooms and observed the regular school work then in progress. 
I was particularly pleased with the work of Miss Standing, the pri teacher, and of 
Miss Palmer, the principal teacher. They both possess excellent qualifications for the 
teaching of Indian children—patience and tact, coupled with simplicity, directness, 
and clearness of expression, and withal that manifest sympathy which is essential to 
the successful teccher. The children were obviously interested in their work, and I 
must confess that under all the circumstances I was astonished at the excellence of 
their recitation. 
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“ Of the intermediate teacher, Miss Broad, I can not speak so highly. I do not wish 
to mispraise her, for she is honest and faithful, and, I believe, earnest in her work. But 
she is nervous and lacks poise, and I fear can not accomplish really excellent results, 
although I think she will labor faithfully and accomplish a fair average. I understand 
(57 that she has since been transferred to another school. 

he head matron, Mrs. Woodruff, is so manifestly excellent that I deem specific 
comment unnecessary. 

The superintendent, Mr. Creel, is earnest and capable in his work. He hasimproved 
the schoo] farm very greatly, and takes to that of his work with manifest zest and 
ability. He has, however, not accounted for the produce of the farm in the manner 

uired by the regulations. But this, I believe, to be a mere administrative irregu- 
larity, and I do not criticise it on any other ground. As the facts came to my knowl- 
edge after Mr. Creel lett for his vacation, I have taken the subject up with the agent 
and directed him to require a stricter compliance with the regulations in this regard. 
I am hardly able to speak with positiveness as to Mr. Creel’s ability as a business 
manager, though I think that he has done very well, for the whole institution had 
every appearance of running smoothly. His discipline is weak. 

As to the other employees of the echool, my hurried inspection does not enable me to 
speak very confidently, but my impreasion is that a very good standard of efficiency 
is maintained throughout the school. 

The bathing facilities at this school are manifestly insufficient, and they should be 
enlarged and improved at the earliest opportunity. I submit herewith, as Exhibit F 
[See p. 680], 8 memorandum upon this subject which was prepared by the agency phy- 
sician at my request. 

_I visited also the Government boarding school at Pryor and the Catholic boardin 
school at the St. Xavier Mission; but vacation had begun at both places and I h 
not, therefore, an opportunity for a thorough inspection. My impression of both 
schools, however, as to equipment and faculty, is favorable. I also visited the Baptist 
day school at Lodgegrass—the only day school on the reservation. It was vacation 
time, but I met the teacher, Miss Hicks—I think she is a Cherokee—and discussed 
with her both the course of studies and her methods of instruction. I believe the 
school is doing very good work. , 


[58] somE GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


Crows a moribund race.—As shown by the census returns for several years past, the 
deaths among the Crows have exceeded the births by an average of about 30 each 
year. As there are now only about 1,800 of them in all, this indicates an annual 
decrease of about 14 per cent per annum. Should this rate of decrease continue it 
is obvious that the tribe will have practically disappeared in another generation or 
two. 

This condition is due to a variety of causes. The Crows themeelves are responsible 
for some, while others are due to their relations with the white man—either to the 
changed conditions necessarily incident to the advance of civilization, to which the 
Indian has not yet been able to adapt himself, or to the diseases and habits, which 
the white man has directly introduced, which were before unknown to the Indian. 

Immorality.—The Crows appear to have been originally, and for the most part 
they are still, abominably immoral. Perhaps it would be more nearly correct to say 
that they are unmoral, for they appear to be utterly devoid of any moral sense in con- 
nection with their sexual relations—to be totally innocent of any ethical conception, 
which might result either in an impulse toward personal urity or a restraint of licen- 
tiousness. They utterly fail even to perceive any moral difference between purity 
and impurity. They respect equally the most abandoned prostitute and the un- 
touched maiden—I almost said the most virtuous maiden, but that would be 
inaccurate, for virtua does not exist. I have not heard of a single case where a female 
Crow, even a school girl, fresh from the influences of good women, has offered the 
slightest resistance to sexual advances from any source. ‘They are absolutely pro- 
miscuous in their sexual relations, and incest is common. 

Venereal diseases.—Notwithstanding this condition of morals, I understand that in 
their primitive state they were free from venereal diseases—like so many cattle. 
But in consequence of their sexual habits these diseases were quickly contracted 
when they came in contact (59] with white men; and for the same reason thoee dis- 
eases were disseminated easily and rapidly through the whole tribe. The tribe is 
now practically saturated with venereal diseases of various types. This, of course, 
undermines the constitution of the individual and of itself tends to the extinction of 
the race. But there are other causes operating to this end. 7 
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Abortion.—The practice of abortion is common. It is quite well known by the 
agent and the authorities generally on the reservation, but it appears never to have 
been possible to catch and punish an abortioniet. The Indians eimply will not testify 
against them. Some story, such as that there was a runaway and the woman was 
thrown out and thus caused to miscarry, is always given and the most circumstantial 
details furnished. I have discussed this matter with the agent, the physicians, and 
the police, as well as the men in the different districts, in the hope that a case may 
be found in which the evidence can be gotten in such shape as to enable the Federal 
court to, administer the merited punishment. In this way alone can the practice be 
stamped out. 

On these two subjects, sexual immorality and the practice of abortion, I have 
talked most earnestly with the men in all the districts. I have a little hope that 
some slight impression may have been made; perhaps I might more truly say that 
‘“‘T rather wish that hope” that good may follow. But it is only persistent, patient, 
earnest, and unflinching work that will ever correct these evils even in a measure. 
And here is one of the urgent fields for the missionary: to implant and develop in 
these Indians some moral sense, some conception of personal decency. 

I have dwelt thus upon the repulsive traits of the Crows because they are the traits 
that need attention; but it would be unjust not to allude to some of their attractive 
qualities too. They are children, and their emotions and motives are all of the ele- 
mental sort. Eminent (60}ly peaceable and good natured, they are easily led if one 
have but patience for the task and a little Fonuine human sympathy. They wish to 
advance, and are predisposed to trust and follow the white man. The man (or woman) 
who takes advantage of these big, trustful children is worthy of contempt and of 

unishment. 

P The rapid and in a measure forced transition from the state of barbarism to that of 
(outward) civilization has reacted upon the Indian to his physical detriment in sev- 
eral ways. As nomadic hunters they were constantly in the open and constantly 
exercising. An enormous appetite for meat resulted naturally; it was the normal 
accompaniment of their mode of life. This appetite is the direct personal acquire- 
ment of the older ones now living, and it is the natural heritage of the younger gener- 
ation; but in neither case do their present habite justify the diet which their ancestral 
appetite demands. Digestive troubles are a natural consequence. 

imilarly, the prevalence of tuberculosis is doubtless traceable to the fact that they 
have not yet learned how tolivein houses. In the tepee ventilation is automatic; and 
the Indian has not yet learned that he must attend to the ventilation of his house. 
In the natural processes of evolution the squaw had learned to care properly for 
a tepee; she has not yet learned to be a good housewife. 

Of course these évils can be overcome onl ” means of educational processes; and 
these require time and patience, as well as skill. 

Hospital.—Growing out of the above, almost as the direct logical corollary of these 

ropositions, is the need—the crying, urgent need—of a hospital. In this connection, 
f submit herewith, with my hearty indorsement and approval, a communication 
addressed to me under date of August 2, by the agency physician upon the subject 
of a hospital to be establihsed in connection with the agency boarding school. (See 
Exhibit G.) [See p. 680.] 

In the treaty which was emasculated and then ratified by the act [61] of April 27 
1904, provision was made for a hospital, $10,000 for construction and equipment and 
the income from $50,000 for maintenance. Under the act referred to it is apparently 
contemplated that the funds accruing from the eale of the lands ceded shall be dis- 
tributed pro rata among the different funds provided in the treaty. If this be done 
it will manifestly be many years before the funds available will make it possible to 
provide for this hospital. certain discretion appears, however, to be given the 
Secretary of the Interior to expend these moneys otherwise than by distributing 
them on astrict pro-rata basis among the several funds provided for, and under this 
authority it may be possible for the Secretary, if in his judgment it seems wise, to 
give priority to these hospital funds in the distribution of these receipts. 

But I believe it would be better, and in every way more equitable under all the 
circumstances, for the United States to appropriate outright the necessary public 
funds to construct and equip a suitable hospital in connection with the school at 
Crow Agency, and that th ter a sufficient appropriation for the proper maintenance 
of the hospital be regularly included in the agency budget from year to year. 

I recommend, therefore, that the nec steps be taken to procure the establish- 
ment of such a hospital in one or other of the ways above indicated, but preferably 
by means of a direct appropriation by Congreas, if this be possible. 
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REV. J. G. BURGESS. 


The Rev. J. G. Burgess is the missionary maintained at Crow Agency by the Ameri- 

can Missionary Association under authority from the Department dated April 11, 1295, 

Franting right of occupancy of 10 acres of land for the purpose of a church and mission. 
he land is occupied by the missionary’s house, en, and pasture, but no church 

has been built. 

boarding school. 

[62] Both when I saw her in Washington and again when I talked with her in Sheri- 
dan just before coming here, Mrs. Grey gave me to understand, and I think she told 
me in 80 many words, that Mr. Burgess held the eame views she did in regard to matters 
on the reservation, and that he was working toward the same end that she was. Unfor- 
tunately, when | first came Mr. B was away—Mrs. Grey deplored this fact—and 
I was not able to see him until after I had been compelled to eject Mrs. Grey from the 
reservation. On June 8 I had a talk with him and invited him to aid me in bringing 
out any matters on the reservation that needed correction. I was quite surprised to 
have him tell me that he had no sympathy with Mrs. Grey, had never had any com- 
munication with her more than to meet her casually, and that he hoped I could have 
her punished and keep her from doing further harm to these Indians. . 

e only things which at this time he asked me to investigate were two which Mrs. 
Grey had charged, one against a clerk at the agency and the other against one of the 
additional farmers, both relating to improper relations with the squaws; and the gen- 
eral impression made upon me at the time was that he did not believe Mrs. Grey’s 
charges against the agent. 

The matter of the clerk I knew had been investigated several years ago and found 
untrue. He has since married and has a child. 1 asked Mr. Burgess if he thought 
this man was now guilty of this misbehavior. He said he did not think so; and hi 
life is certainly believed by all to be exemplary now. So I told Mr. Burgess that I 
would not disgrace this man’s wife and baby by reopening such a charge in a public 
investigation. This was evidently unsatisfactory to him, and his desire to have 
the matter again investigated was manifest, but I positively refused to do it. 

As to the other matter there had also been an investigation several years ago, which 
had proved the charge groundless, but at that time I did not know this and he did not 
tell me. So I asked him if he thought this man was still misbehaving in this way, and 
he said he did. So I [63] told him I would look into the matter. Later on, when ft came 
to this farmer’s district in my progress over the reservation, I was surprised that not an 
Indian mentioned this matter to me, for both Mr. Burgess and Mrs. Grey had said that 
it was common knowledge among them, and the cause of many complaints. Finally 
I asked one of the most substantial and trustworthy Indians in the district if he had 
ever heard of such a matter. He told me immediately that he had; that it was a case 
of some disgruntled Indians trying to ‘‘get even” by an absurdly false charge; that the 
matter had been investigated, and that there was absolutely no foundation for the 
charge, and none of the Indians really believed it. It then developed that my in- 
terpreter had interpreted on this occasion also, and he confirmed this story and told 
me all the details of the investigation, which proved conclusively that there was no 
basis for the charge. 

On June 23, after my return to the agency, I went to see Mr. Burgess and explained 
this all to him, expecting that he would be gratified to know that he had been mis- 
taken, for in telling me of the matter he said he hated to believe it as the man’s wife 
was an estimable woman and a member of his church. To my astonishment, however, 
he declined to believe that I could have learned the truth, and insisted that the charge 
must be true, because, he said, it was well known that the husband of the woman 
concerned, in trying to punish the farmer, had insulted him by striking him in the 
face with his breechcloth to make an excuse for a fight, and that the farmer had taken 
the insult. 

(I can not refrain from pointing out how this story is so patently absurd that any 
man of ordinary judgment, even if he had not lived among the Crows for twelve years, 
as Mr. Burgess has done, should have known that it could not be true. In the first 
place it is not the custom of Crow husbands thus to resent such misbehavior toward 
their wives, but, on the contrary, it is quite common for them to peddle their wives for 

rofit; and in the second place, if an Indian ever got ready to fight on such an account 
Re would never stop to reason out that it [64] would give him a legal advantage if he 
firat insulted his opponent and thus made him assume the aggressive.) 

I told Mr. B that I could hardly credit this story because when I visited this 
farmer’s district he certainly had his Indians under good control, which would have 
been impossible if he had ever submitted to such an insult at the hand of one of them. 


understand that Mr. Burgess preaches in the chapel at the agency 
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I said, however, that if it were true it would be proof positive that the man was not 
fit to be in a position of authority and that I would investigate it. He urged me to do 
so. I did not take testimony on this subject under oath as I had intended (for it was 
my purpose to satisfy Mr. B ), because he afterwards requested me not to; but 
I did make inquiries of several of the most trustworthy Indians of that district, and 
they all told me they had never heard of sucha thing; and if it had been true the 
could not have helped hearing of it. There had been a personal difficulty, they told 
me, between the farmer and Indian in question, but it occurred in the line of the 
farmer’s duty and was such as to reflect credit upon him for his self-control and firm- 
nees, and, these Indians so regarded it. 

Mr. Burgess afterwards admitted to me that. his opinion in this entire matter, both 
as to the relations with the woman and the difficulty with her husband, was based 
upon the statement of one Indian and his wife, and that he himself had made no effort 
to ascertain the truth by independent inquiries in the neighborhood . 

On this same occasion (June 23) Mr. Burgess also made serious against the 
agent. . To be sure that I had the charges perfectly straight, I reduced them to writing 
in the form of a letter addressed to me, which Mr. Burgess signed, and which I submi 
herewith as Exhibit H. On June 25 I called before me all who could be found of those 
mentioned in the charges and examined them under oath in the presence of Mr. Bur- 

andthe agent. I madea complete shorthand record of this testimony, but I deem 
it unnecessary to produce a transcript unless the Department should later desire it 
in this connection.* The evidence [65] showed that many of the statements in the 
charges were absolutely false, while others distorted the facts almost beyond recog- 
nition. The whole force and effect of the charges was to misconstrue a perfectly proper 
and laudable proceeding into a most reprehensible and even contemptible one. At 
the end of the day’s session Mr. Burgess said to me that he was satisfied that he had 
been mistaken and asked me not to pursue the matter further. He commented upon 
the impartiality of my examination, and said he believed I had brought out the exact 
truth. He admitted that he had taken practically just what had come to him and had 
made little or no independent effort to ascertain the real facts of the matter, and that 
he had never spoken to the agent about it, and the agent had never heard any breath 
of suspicion in this connection until I handed him Mr. Burgess’s letter just before 
proceeding with the taking of testimony. 

On August 1, when he was before me in another matter, Mr. Bu said he had been 
thinking over this matter since the hearing and had concluded that his charges were 
substantilly true after all, and that I had simply twisted the testimony. Strangely 
enough, however, and apparently quite unconscious of his inconsistency, he said at 
the same time that he not intended to make the charges, but that I had trapped 
him into it, and that he had not wanted the investigation made. The first part o! this 
I can pass with a smile and a shrug of the shoulder, but as to the last it is simply false. 
As soon as he had made his charges I said they were serious ones and criticised him for 
not having sooner brought them forward. I said at once that I would investigate them 
thoroughly, and of this he expressed entire approval. 

In this hearing on June 25 another matter of some interest developed quite inci- 
dentally. One of the letters which Mrs. Grey sent to the President about the lst of 
May p rted to be signed by Frank Shane, and I supposed it had been written b 
him Having Frank Shane before me as a witness in connection with Mr. Burgess’s 
charges, I questioned him about this letter also. Much to my amazement I found [66] 
that this letter had been written for him by Mr. Burgess. I questioned him closely 
as to what he had told Mr. Burgess to put into this letter. I made him answer under 
oath and I took down what he said. His testimony clearly shows (even putting the 
most charitable construction upon the facts) that Mr. Burgess in choosing his language 
in this letter so far colored and altered the meaning which Frank Shane asked him to 
express as to amount to virtual falsification. 

. Burgess had told me repeatedly that he had never had more than a casual 
meeting with Mrs. Grey and some brief conversation, the nature of which he said he 
could not remember. I was, therefore, much surprised to Jearn that on June 28 he 
had been seen in earnest conversation with Mrs. Grey for half an hour on the depot 
platform in Billings. On account of sickness, I was not able to see Mr. Burgess again 
after this until July 12, when I sent forhim. { asked him if he had had any communi- 
cation with Mrs. Grey since I put her off the reservation. He answered ‘‘No,’”’ and 
then after a moment’s hesitation he added that he had ‘‘spoken to her” in Billings on 
the day of the circus. I asked him the nature of the conversation, but he refused to 

tell me, saying that it was purely casual and that he did not remember what they 


* The record of this hearing will be found at pp. 683-697. 
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talked about. J asked him if he had gone to Billings to meet Mrs. Grey, and he said, 
‘‘No,”’ that he had gone in nse to a telegram from a friend. In reply to my 
further questions he stated that he had received three letters from Mrs. Grey within 
the last t. weeks, but that he had not answered any of them. Immediately after- 
wards he modified this by saying that he had written her no letters, though in response 
to my question he admitted having sent her verbal messages. I asked him what 
were the contents of Mrs. Grey’s letters to him, but he said he could not recall. I 
asked him if he would let me have the letters. He said he would look them over 
when he got home and if he decided to give them to me he would let me know. On 
the following day he wrote me: ‘‘The letters you asked for yesterday I prefer to retain 
for reference.”’ 

[87] On the night of July 13 I learned that Mr. 8. M. Brosius, agent of the Indian 
Rights Association, was at Mr. Burgess’s house. I sent for him and had some con- 
versation with him, as related in my letter to Judge Parker of July 14. It is hardly 
neceasary to repeat that, except to call attention to the fact that in that conversation 
Mr. Brosius told me that he had not seen Mr. Burgess for several years. As a result 
of this incident I made some inquiries which developed the following facts: 

8S. M. Brosius registered at the Sheridan Inn (as from White Cloud, Kans.) on July 7. 
Mr. Burgess registered at the inn on the 8th, and on the 9th he returned from Sheridan 
as far as Lodgegrass. At Lod he gave Joe Cooper a letter of introduction to 
Brosius, and on the 10th Joe Cooper rode horseback to Parkman (a distance of about 
45 miles), reaching there about night; and on the same day, just after Joe Cooper had 
left Lodge , Mr. Burgess said to George Pease—referring, as George Pease under- 
stood, to what Mrs. Grey-was doing and to the ‘‘new inspector” that he understood she 
had brought—*‘You have got the thing going now, and you Indians ought to kee 
behind it.’’ In the meantime Brosius had left Sheridan onthe morning of the 1 
and come to Parkman, where he hada long conference with Mrs. Grey. Joe Cooper 
talked with both Mrs. Grey and Mr. Brosius, and to the latter he made charges (the 
nature of which I do not know) in regard to matters on the reservation. Brosius 
went from Parkman to Billings on the night of the 11th and returned from Billings 
to Crow Agency on the afternoon of the 13th. 

On August 1 I again sent for Mr. Burgess and asked him if he still wished to adhere 
to his decision not to show me Mrs. Grey’s letters. He said, ‘‘Yes.’’ I then asked 
him if he had talked with Mr. Brosius in Sheridan. He said he had. I asked him 
how he happened to know that Mr. Brosius was in Sheridan at that time, and he 
declined to answer. I then asked him if he had anything to do with getting Mr. 
Brosius to come to the Crow Reservation at that time. Huis reply was that he under- 
stood Mr. Brosius had been requested to come by the Indians. [68] I then asked if 
he had indorsed or aided that request, and he answered ‘Not directly.” 

_ [then carefully pointed out to him the significance of all these circumstances, telling 

him frankly that I was now considering his part in the matter, and not Mrs. Grey’s or 
Mr. Brosius’s. I told him that Mrs. Grey had written one of the Indians, just after I 

ut her off the reservation, that he could help them through the Indian Rights Associa- 
ion; that since then he had actually aided, ‘‘indirectly,’’ as he admitted, in gettin 
Mr. Brosius out here; that he had in the meantime been in communication wit. 
Mrs. Grey (and here he interrupted me to say that he ‘“‘had not written her any let- 
ters”); that it seemed to me, therefore, highly probable that he had been in commu- 
nication and cooperation with Mrs. Grey in this matter, notwithstanding the fact that 
he knew I had put her off the reservation for very grave misconduct. After thus 
frankly explaining all the bearings of the evidence, I told him that I did not wish to 
draw a final conclusion adverse to him without giving him another opportunity to 
show these letters and thus disprove my inference if it were incorrect. He offered no 
denial of the correctness of my inference but after a moment’s reflection he said he 
would ‘‘go home and see if he could find the letter.’”’ I immediately called his atten- 
tion to the fact that until now he had always referred to three letters. It then devel- 
oped that he had destroyed two of the letters, after writing me on July 13th that he 
preferred to “‘retain them for reference.’’ I pointed out that this was a still more 
suspicious fact under the circumstances and tended to confirm my conclusion, and 
that under the circumstances one of the letters alone would have little or no evidential 
value. He did not attempt any explanation. 

Thus far I have attempted to recite merely the bare facts, with as little comment as 
possible. I might almost leave them now without comment, for I think their signifi- 
cance is fairly apparent. ; ; 

Mr. Burgese’s habitual attitude is to believe whatever an Indian tells him, without - 
any discrimination of judgment and practically with[69]out investigation. This is so 
patent that it is commented upon by all. He is credulous to the point of gullibility, 
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and this is known to the Indians, so the disgruntled ones go to him with their stories. 
Knowing the facility with which they will find relief, it is not to be wondered at 
that they exercise even less than their ordinary care to keep within the truth. In this 
way he has attracted to himself some of the most worthless Indians on the reservation. 
The better Indians know this, and many of them avoid him in consequence. He isa 
center of influence for discontent. He undoubtedly cooperated with Mrs. Grey, at 
least indirectly, not only when she was first here, but even after I put her off the 
reservation. Bee also bottom of page 77.) From the very beginning he has exhib- 
ited a very decided lack of frankness, to say the least, in his dealings with me, and so 
far from helping in my work he has actually hindered it in many ways. His action 
in helping to bring Mr. Brosius here at this time might well have caused serious 
trouble. Both Mrs. Grey and Plenty Coos had said to the Indians that they would 
have another inspector to supersede me. Brosius’s coming as he did gave some color 
of the truth to this, and it was so understood by the Indians. Its effect upon them 
was noticeable, and I am not sure that it has entirely disappeared yet. 

Not only does Mr. Burgess believe the Indians without discrimination, but, hav- 
ing thus gotten a belief in his head, it is impossible to get it out, as the facts I have 
recited plainly show. Nothing is res judicata with him, and he is always ready to 
reopen and thrash over any matter in which the Indians’ story has not been con- 
firmed. I am confident that in such cases he has encouraged the Indians to believe 
that they are dealt with unfairly and that he has thus fostered an unreasoning feeling 
of discontent. He has not the force of character to exert upon the Indians any posi- 
tive and direct influence for their good when they show inclination to discontent, 
but he is always influenced and swayed by them instead, regardless of whether they 
are right or wrong. 

He readily admitted to me that Reynolds had accomplished much good since he 
came upon the reservation; that in fact more real material [70] progress had been made 
by the Indians under Reynolds than under any other agent he knew of. And yet, 
so far from giving him any assistance or su port when trouble came and the perma- 
nency of his work was manifestly imperiled, he was ready to believe practically any- 
thing against him without investigation or protest. Because Reynolds looked hag- 
gard and worried when he saw the results of his five years’ labor in danger of being . 
swept away by Mrs. Grey’s influence, Burgess assumed that Reynolds was frightene 
and hence must be guilty of wrongdoing. It ‘is significant that Mrs. Grey and Mr. 
Burgess have both dwelt strongly upon Reynolds’ supposed fright and have both drawn 
the same inference from it. e idea of giving him the benefit of a doubt, or of 
rallying to his support because of his known work in the past, or even of inquir- 
ing. first before believing him puilty, seems never to have occurred to Mr. Burgess. 

he agent tells me that he never suspected Mr. Burgess of fostering discontent, 
but has regarded him merely as ‘‘harmless.”” This may be a charitable view, but 
it is not the correct one. His very position among the Indians precludes the possi- 
bility of a merely neutral position. He is not only not ‘‘harmless’’ but he has done 
itive evil in the matters I have pointed out above, and even in the very things 
in which he thinks he has done most good he has undoubtedly sometimes done great 


To illustrate: He has ‘‘helped’’ a number of the Indians in material ways, but in 
the cases which have come to my knowledge he has shown such utter lack of judg- 
ment that the practical effect of the act (well intentioned I have no doubt) has been 
to foster thriftlessness and even dishonesty. 

In particular, he has perhaps expended more energy on Joe Cooper than upon any 
other Indian on the reservation; and if his influence had done good anywhere, one might 
surely expect it to be here. Joe Cooper is an incorrigible idler. He has a wife and 
a large family of children. They are now living wretchedly and practically without 
visible means of [71] support. So far as I can learn, he did not do more than two or 
three days’ work during the month of June, and I doubt if he has done any more since. 
And yet I know that he might have had constant employment if he had been willing 
to work. Furthermore, Joe Cooper has probably 1,500 acres of good land, much of it 
capable of irrigation with very little labor. Last winter he tore down and used for 
fuel a part of his barn and corral and even a part of his dwelling. In the spring what 
was lett of his house was burned down, largely because of his neglect to make obviously 
nec repairs. I tried my best to induce Joe Cooper to get to work on his place, 
rebuild his house, and prepare to take care of his family this winter. I promised him 
every possible assistance that could be given him from the agency, provided he would 
begin by making some effort to help himself. Mr. Burgess ed to me in Joe’s 
behalf, and I had told him what I would do, and asked him to help me induce Joe to 
make something of himself, and he promised that he would. Recently when I spoke 
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to him about Joe and expressed my disappointment at his utter failure to make any 
attempt to help himself, he sim y remar ed that it was ‘pretty hard to make a start 
from nothing.’” I am inform t he practically revented a lar job at $2.50 
a day being offered to Joe by saying that Joe had ‘‘other things to do.”’ 

He has undoubtedly encouraged Joe to think that he has suffered great wrongs; 
Joe does think so, and yet the really serious things that have happened to Joe 
have not been “wrongs” at all, but the natural consequences of his own worthlessness. 
The really important thing for Joe Cooper to do is to get to work and do something for 
himeelf and his family. I do not know whether Mr. Burgess has given him advice 
like this, but I do know that he has not produced any perceptible influence upon Joe 
along this line, and I know further that he has been successful in encouraging Joe to 
continue to agitate for his ‘‘rights,”” through Mrs. Grey and Mr. Brosius. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Burgess believes he is Joe Cooper’s friend and that he 
has done him much good, and yet the influence he has actually [72] exerted upon 
this fellow has been most pernicious and hurtful, for its effect has been to encourage 
him in idleness, as everybody knows. 

Perhaps further comment is unnecessary. It is very unpleasant to have had to 
write so much on this subject. But my work here has led me quite reluctantly to a 
very positive opinion, which I deem it my duty to voice in a very positive recom- 
mendation. At the same time I am well aware of the delicacy of this matter, and that 
the action I recommend will excite if not invite criticism. and I have therefore felt 
compelled to go into the subject at sufficient length to make the situation perfectly 
clear, even at the risk of becoming tiresomely prolix. 

I have studied this man and his work most earnestly, and I am very reluctantly 
forced to the conclusion that the best interests of these Indians will be subserved by 
his withdrawal from the reservation. His presence has made my work of investiga- 
tion more difficult; his influence and his virtual (and to some extent active) cooper- 
ation materially aided Mrs. Grey in bringing about the unhappy and almost disas- 
trous conditions which existed here this spring; from my experience with and study 
of the man and his mental processes, I have no hesitation whatever in saying that 
he will be ready at any time to take the same position and exert the same influence 
again under similar conditions; and in the meantime his influence among the Indians 
not only has no visible beneficial effect upon their progreas toward civilization, but 
in many cases has an actually retarding effect by fostering a spirit of discontent and 
idleness. I do not believe that a man of his peculiar mental make-up is fit to be in 
any position of influence among any class of Indians: I therefore recommend that 
the American Missio Association be requested to withdraw Mr. B from 
the Crow Reservation. I understand that the Rev. J. W. Cooper, D. D., 287 Fourth 
avenue, New York, is the corresponding secretary and executive head of this society. 

In this connection I venture to suggest that if the American Missionary Association 
desires to send a successor to Mr. Burgess, he should be, in my opinion, a man of not 
over 40, preferably married, [73] of good common sense and sound business jugdment, 
and with some knowledge of farming and the normal conditions and needs of agricul- 
tural communities. Previous knowledge of Indians is of far leas importance than 
good judgment, open-mindedness, and straightforward energy of character and ear- 
nestness of purpose. The priests at the St. Xavier Mission have produced a grammar 
and dictionary of the Crow language, of which I have no doubt copies might be ob- 
tained. The learning of the language is not a matter of great difficulty, and in the 
meantime there are plenty of interpreters. And there is work enough to stir the 
enthusiasm of an able, energetic, and devoted man. 


HELEN PIERCE GREY. 


As stated in my report of June 8, Mrs. Grey was eliminated from the rdéle of com- 
lainant in this investigation by the action of the Indians themselves in voluntarily 
ismissing her and declining to stand behind the charges she had made. Her own 

conduct, however, not only prior to but during and since my investigation has become 
® proper subject of inquiry. It is from this point of view that I now consider 
er 


The tentative opinion advanced in my report of June 8, that Mrs. Grey’s charges 
were the result of her own initiative and not that of the Indians, has been confirmed 
and abundantl proved by my subsequent investigation. The groundwork of her 
charges was culled by her from various sources. By adroit suggestions she made the 
Indians believe these charges and instigated them to cudgel their brains and imagina- 
tions to add others. The citizenship she said they craved was her own suggestion, not 
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accepted by them without many a protest, and finally abandoned by all but one or 
two even before they finally decided to dismiss her entirely. But her trump card, 
and the one by which she was able to force them into line, was this: 

She told them that at the instigation of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs Congress 
had passed a law, which was then awaiting the signature [74] of the President, by 
which all their lands were to be taken away trom them with the exception of 20 acres 
apiece; that sugar beets were to be raised on these lands, and they with their squaws 
and papooses were to be forced to work in the beet fields as slaves under white over- 
seers. (She afterwards wrote them from Washington that ahe had found out that what 
she had told them about the sugar-beet proposition was ‘‘all too true.’’) To this they 
responded instantly. They wanted to go to Washington at once to protest to the 
President against such treatment. 

The cooler heads among them wanted to talk the matter over with the agent and get 
permission togo. But she said no, that would not do, the agent was against them, and 
they must go in secret and without his permission; that they were, in fact, citizens 
and had a right to go without consulting anyone, and that she would go with them. 
She demanded $600 for herself, to pay for her time and her expenses (but she afterwards 
agreed to accept $500), and that each Indian who went should have $200 to defray his 
own expenses, which, however, she was to take charge of and disburse for them. The 
matter was up before the Crow Indian Lodge on the night of March 9. She urged them 
to raise the money and start that very night, before the agent could stop them. They 
actually did take up a collection, but it was not enough. The next morning, Sunday 
she was arrested by the agent (with one policeman, nct six. as she states), and put off 
the reservation. 

In accordance with an understanding already reached, however, some of the Indians 
actually started for Washington on the following Saturday and she tried to join them 
and go with them, but through a misunderstanding failed to find them. In the mean- 
time the agent had gotten some inkling of their plans and had the Indians arreated and 
brought back to the agency. Mrs. Grey refers to this in her charges to the President, 
but she misstates some of the facts and entirely omits to mention the fact that the 
Indians were starting out to go to Washington at that time, expecting her to accompany 


them. 

Having failed in this, she induced them to give her the money [75] which the Crow 
Indian Lodge had raised, so that she might go to Washington in their behalf, to present 
charges against the agent and others on the reservation, to secure for them the citizen- 
ship to which she told them they were entitled, and to prevent the sugar-beet scheme 
from being put into effect. 

In brief outline the above facts constitute the case which I intimated in my report. 
of June 8 I expected to make against her under section 2105 of the Revised Statutes. 
The evidence is absolutely complete and before a fair-minded jury can not fail to 
secure aconviction. In fact. the case can be proved by documentary evidence alone, 
but in addition I can prove all the essential facts by as many Indians as may be neces- 


wor one of the payments to her she gave the following receipt, the original of which 
is now in my possession: 
“Bruunes, Mont., March 20, 1907. 
‘Received from the Crow Indian Lodge, by Joe Cooper, president, and Frank Shane 
and Holds his Enemy, witnesses, all equally responsible to the Crow Indian Lodge, the 
sum of $310 with which to go to Washington in their behalf. 
“HELEN Grey.” 


In a letter to Ralph Saco, written from Washington on April 16, she says: “I have 
spent a little more than $400 already. If I go back, I will have to pay my own 
expenses, as the Commissioner does not like to have me interfering; he wants to do 
things in the old way. Will the Crows pay my expenses?" 

In a letter to Holds his Enemy, written from Washington, April 17, she says: “I am 
going to go back to the reservation and be there for this man the President is sending 
and help you put into his report the things that will get you the rights your people want. 
I have already spent over $400, and it will cost another $100 to get back, and I know I 
can trust you Crows, although they say here that I can not.” 

In a letter to Joe Cooper (unda but probably written from 78) Washington 
on April 17) she says: ‘‘I have spent a little more than $400 now, and it will cost me 
‘about another hundred to go back. * * * I shail have permission from the Sec- 
retary to return and want to get there ahead of the man who is to make the investi- 
gation, so as to read the charges I made here—written—to the President against the 
agent, etc., for I want you boys to be able to prove everything.” 
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In a letter to Joe Cooper, written from Chicago on April 25, she says: ‘While I do 
trust the Crows, I do not think they have been fair with me, for I agreed to go to 
Washington only on condition that my expenses were fully paid and my time, which 
is still $100 short. This agreement is perfectly right, and the Secretary knows of it.’’ 

In a letter to Ralph Saco (undated, but probably written from Chicago on April 
28) she says: ‘‘I have the President's ear and can get to him now any time I want to, 
if you Indians show that you want me tohelp you. I can not afford to leave my work, 
however, as I am making money here, unless you are willing to put up my expenses. 
I showed your letter with the hundred that Joe sent to the Secretary, and he laughed 
and said he guessed I would not get rich out of you at that rate. It is custo 
and all right for you to put up the money and not as the agent made us believe.”’ 

I reported the above facts in brief outline to the Secretary of the Interior in person 
on June 26, in Billings, and went over the matter with him again in Helena on July 
2 and 3. also went over the matter in its legal bearings with the United States 
attorney in Helena, and he sustained my opinion that the case against Mrs. Grey 
was complete. On account of the difficulties necessarily incident to making an 
arrest in another judicial district, Mrs. Grey being then in Wyoming, the Secretary 
decided not to attempt to make the c at once, but to hold it for the action of the 
next grand jury, unless Mrs. Grey should sooner return to Montana, in which case he 
directed that she be at once arrested on this charge. 

[77] Mrs. Grey was in Billings in the latter part of June. While there she was in 
conference with the Rev. J. G. Burgess, of Crow Agency. who, I think (though I do 
not know positively, and have only circumstantial evidence of the fact), went to 
Billings for that purpose in response to a telegram from the Rev. Mr. McCulloch, 
with whom Mrs. Grey had already been in conference. Joe Cooper was also in Bil- 
lings at this time and was in conference with Mrs. Grey, and I think with the other 
two also, though of this I have no direct proof. He went to Billings at Mrs. Grey’s 
request. From numerous fragmen facts and circumstances which have come to 
my knowledge from various sources I am convinced (although I have no absolute 
proof of the fact) that it was as a result of the efforts of the persons above named, and 
possibly of others, that Mr. Samuel M. Brosius, agent of the Indian Rights Association, 
was caused to come to the Crow Reservation as reported by me under date of July 14, 
and as already referred to in this report. 

In the meantime Mrs. Grey was busy in Parkman, just beyond the southern border 
of the reservation, attempting to sow discontent among the Indians and to procure 
funds from them and from some of the squaw men. understand that she got $30 
from Don Hardy, $70 from Tom Doyle, and $21 from Harry Chatham. I also under- 

stand that she got $100 from John Booze, a white man, who has now no direct interest 
on the reservation. ll these contributions were for the purpose of aiding her in her 
work of agitating reservation affairs. 

A few days before Mr. Brosius came, she tried to induce Don Hardy (who had 
visited her frequently at Parkman and whose place on the reservation she had visited 
on June 16 in company with a white man named Joe Boyd) to take her to Crow Agency 
to see Mr. Burgess. She proposed to disguise herself as a squaw, drive across from 
Hardy’s place to the agency (about 50 miles) at night, spend the next day at Mr. Bur- 
gess’s house, and return the following night, disguised as before. She said she must 
see Burgess; that he had advised her to keep on working and promised that he would 
do the same. But Don Hardy refused to do what {78 she wished. This incident 
occurred just a day or two before Brosius’s arrival. It is fair to say that Mr. Burgess 
knew nothing about this scheme, but the mere fact that it was proposed by Mrs. Grey 
is strongly confirmatory of the correctness of my conclusion from other evidence as 
to the substantial understanding existing between Mr. Burgess and Mrs. Grey. 

I have heretofore reported upon Mr. Brosius’s visit, and I have already in this 
report commented upon its effect among the Indians. Mrs. Grey and he did not agree, 
although to the Indians she claimed that Brosius was going to do what she wanted, 
and on the strength of this tried to regain her influence among them and to stir up 
afresh the unrest and discontent which I had in measure succeeded in quieting. 

On July 12, the day after Brosius left Parkman, she wrote to Holds his Enemy and 
to Plenty Coos (I have the letters and submit copies of them herewith as Exhibit I) 
that she was about to start for New York and Washington and expected to see the 
President in their behalf and urged them to call a council of the Indians and continue 
the agitation which she had begun and in which she said Brosius was going to help 
her. She told Don Hardy that she was going to New York to write her story of the 
Crow Reservation for the American Magazine. 

On Monday morning, July 15, she left Parkman for Billings. Fortunately I dis- 
covered this fact before ahe reached Billings. I caused a warrant to be sworn out on 
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a charge of returning to the Indian country after being expelled therefrom and tele- 
graphed the chief of police at Billings to detain her in Billings pending service of this 
warrant. At the same time I telegraphed the United States attorney at Helena to 
take the necessary steps to hold her under section 2105, Revised Statutes. I went 
to Billings by the next train (a freight) to follow the matter up personally. On the 
following day the deputy marshal arrived from Helena with the warrant sworn out by 
the United States attorney, and Mrs. Grey was brought before United States Com- 
missioner Mann, her bond fixed at $1,500, and the preliminary hearing set for the 
following [79] Tuesday, July 23. 

At the preliminary hearing, after consultation with the assistant United States 
attorney, we decided that it would be good policy to present only just enough evidence 
to make a prima facie case. This was accordingly done. George Pease, S00 Cooper, 
and Frank Shane were put on the stand, but none of the documentary evidence was 
introduced. Her attorney moved that she be discharged, on the ground that the 
evidence failed to show that a crime had been committed, in that it did show, first, 
that the persons from whom she received the money were citizens of the United States, 
and, second, that the money was received by her as a gift merely and not in pursuance 
of any contract or agreement whatever. The commissioner held her for the action 
of the grand jury, fixing her bail at $1,500, and in default of bail she was remanded 
to the custody of the deputy marshal, who took her to Helena and put her in jail there. 

The press reports state that she filed an application for a writ of habeas corpus on 
J uly 29; that this application was argued before Judge Hunt on August 6 and denied 
by him on the following day. 

I understand from the United States attorney that the next grand Phat meets in 
November and that it will be necessary for me to be present. to this I presume 
he will communicate with the Department directly. 

Mrs. Grey’s charges.—The principal charges which Mrs. Grey laid before the Presi- 
dent have been disposed of incidentally in the progress of this report. There are a 
few of minor importance which I wish to notice briefly now, not so much because of 
any importance in themselves as because of the additional light which the facte throw 
upon her character. 

She states that the Indians have few horses left ‘‘except what have been rejected 
from year to year by the buyers.”’ And in another place she states that the horses 
are ‘‘in a deplorable condition” and ‘‘unfit for [80] any farm work,’’ intimating that 
this is due to the fact that the range had been monopolized by Bair and so abused that 
the crop this year would be very much less than heretofore. 

I have been at icular pains to observe the character of the horses all over the 
reservation, and they are certainly not the scrub stock which Mrs. Grey’s statement 
would lead one to expect. As JI have gone through the several districts, and the In- 
dians have failed to say anything upon this subject, I have from time to time told some of 
them what Mrs. Grey had said about their horses. This has invariably been ted 
with an amused chuckle. The fact of the matter is that the Indian believes himself 
quite able to hold his own with any white man in a horse trade and prides himself 
on getting rid of his poorer stock and retaining the best animals for himself. I have 
talked with several horse buyers (quite casually and without disclosing my purpose) 
and they have told me the same thing. I am also told by all who are familiar with 
the history of the reservation that while the Indian horses have been steadily dimin- 
ishing in numbers for years past, their breed has been steadily improving. And 
as to her statement about the condition of the range, I can say from personal observa- 
tion in all sections of the reservation that the range is of the very best. It does not 
show anywhere evidence of having been overstocked. Thanks to a favorable season, 
the Indians are cutting at least twice as much hay this year as ever before in their 
history; if there were labor enough, it is probable that with good management hay 
could be profitably cut in many places even on the open range. 

In connection with her criticism of the Indians’ horses, it may be of interest to note 
that she and Joe Cooper, while driving from place to place in the early spring, working 
up her case among e Indians, kept a team of horses constantly in the harness with- 
out rest or feed for two whole days and the intervening night. Fortunately they 
crossed streams from time to time or the poor beasts would doubtless have been with- 
out water also. This team belonged to George Pease, from whom the infor[8] }mation 
as to their condition comes to me. It took the horses several weeks to recover from 
the effects of such treatment. 

In speaking of a delegation of 100 Big Horn Indians that she claims visited her, she 
says: ‘‘They asked me if there was any way possible for them to get their citizenship 
and for an investigation of Major Reynolds.’’ And again, in speaking of the members 
of the Crow Indian Lodge, she says: ‘‘They are eager for their citizenship as you or I 
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would be; look upon it as a great honor, to be attained only by excellence.” . In this 
connection the following extract from my examination of Frank Shane, to which I have 
already referred, will be of interest: 

‘*Q. When did they begin toconsider the question of wanting citizenship?—-A. The 


last day of February. 
‘*‘Q. When they thought of the idea of citizenship?—A. Yes, sir. 

“*Q. Who suggested it to them?—A. Mrs. Grey. 

“Q. Did they ever think of wanting citizenship before Mrs. Grey suggested it?—A. 
No, air; I don’t think they ever thought of it.”’ 

And what is true of Frank Shane in this connection is true of all the others except, 
perhaps, one or two. In fact, the large majority of them have from the first been 
oppored to citizenship because of the question of taxation, which they know it involves, 
and because of many other things which they vaguely fear it may involve. Indeed, 
Mrs. Grey found it uphill business getting the lodge-to agree with her at all on the 
citizenship question, and this was the first point on which they broke away from her. 

Speaking of Agent Reynolds, she says: ‘’ He had also obtained possession of a copy 
of the petition by having Eli Blackhawk steal it out of my suit case at Frank Gordon’s, 
together with the list of signers.” This statement was written prior to April 19, for 
her manuscript has been in my ion ever since that date. On April 25, in 
writing to Joe Cooper, she says: ‘'I have a copy of the charges, the President had the 
other, with the petition, but I found no names whatever. I think [82] they were 
stolen out of my room at Billings.’’ Comment is unnecessary, except perhaps to state 
that there were no ‘‘signers” to the petition, and all she ever was a list of the 
names of the members of the lodge which they had given her at her request after they 
refused to sign her petition. It was on a separate sheet and not on the petition, and it 
will be noticed that in writing to Joe Cooper she referred to it simply as ‘‘names.”’ 

After discussing at some length in her c various alleged grievances of Horace 
Long Bear and Medicine Shell Bird, she adds: ‘‘The Indians generally believe that 
the ‘misery’ that has come to these two men is the direct result of the charge they made 
to the i against Mr. Miller.”” Ina letter written to Ralph Saco, under date of 
April 16 leviden y after writing her charges, for in this letter she refers to having 

nted them to the President), she says: ‘‘I think that Horace and Shell Bird have 

so much trouble because they made those charges against Fred Miller.’”? Again 
comment seems to be quite unnecessary, though it may be as well to state that Horace 
Long Bear had no connection whatever with these charges, and that Shell Bird, so far 
from making the charges, testified to their falsity. 

Mrs. Grey states that the Crow Indian Lodge was organized “as a check upon the 
spy system organized by the agent,’’ and to secure an investigation of affairs on the 
reservation. I have frequently discussed with various of its members the history of 
the organization of thislodge. They all tell me the same story, and the purposes which 
they ascribe to it are absolutely foreign to those stated by Mrs. Grey. ey intended 
it as a sort of mutual benefit society ; they were to help the widows and children of those 
who died; they were to help those who were sick; and they were generally to help each 
other, whenever there was occasion, -in connection with their farm work. They also 
had some idea of starting a cooperative store aftera while. The idea of the lodge seems 
to have originated with George Pease, and had Mrs. Grey not (83] come on the reserva- 
tion I have no doubt that it might have accomplished some a at any rate, it proba- 
bly would not have done any harm. When she came, however, she found this organi- 
gation ready to her hand; she seized it and perverted it to her own purposes; she not 
only looted its treasury, but she probably destroyed its possibilities of usefulness in 

e future. 

The “ spy system, ” which she alleges, { think existed only in her imagination, for not 
an Indian spoken to me about it, and I have seen absolutely no evidence that such 
an institution either exists now or ever has existed. 

The harm Mrs. Grey has done these Indians in taking their money from them is a 

telle in comparison with the harm she has done them in perverting their minds 
and turning them against their best freinds. And in this I refer primarily to Rey- 
nolde, Bair, and Heinrich. These are the men who have done more than any others 
upon the reservation for the real advancement of the Indians. The injury Mre. Grey 
has done them through her influence upon their minde—their attitude toward their 
work, their surroundings, and the Government—is almost incalculable. To remedy 
this will take time, as well as careful attention by the agent. They must have abso- 
lute protection from her influence, and from any similar influences, until they have 
outgrown the excitement and the spirit of discontent which she has fostered in them, 
and resume their normal attitude toward their ordinary surroundings and their 
everyday occupations and duties. 
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To this end I have recommended that the Rev. Mr. Burgess be invited to find 
another field of usefulness, for I am satisfied that he is less dangerous than Mrs. Grey, 
mainly because he has less force of character and less boldness and ability than she. 
To the same end, I believe it is of the greatest importance that Mrs. Grey should be 
convicted and punished, not only as a Jesson to her and an object lesson to the Indians, 
but to keep her in a safe place for a while and give these Indians a chance to recover 
from her baleful influence. . 


[84] 8. @. REYNOLDS, INDIAN AGENT. 


The charges made by Mrs. Grey against Agent Reynolds have for the most been 
incidentally considered and disposed of in “onnectyon with the preceding eetions of 

report. 

She charges, rather by way of innuendo and insinuation in her written charges, but 
more directly and offensively in her correspondence with the Indians, that Reynolds 
has improperly favored the First National Bank of Billings, in which he is a director, 
in deposi therein the proceeds of sales of inherited Indian lands. Before calling 
for bids for these accounts Reynolds informed the Department that he was a director in 
this bank and asked whether in view of this fact he should give it an opportunity to 
submit a bid. In consequence of this the Department had all bids submitted to the 
Indian Office direct, and the Indian Office awarded the accounts to the First National 
Bank of Billings as being the highest bidder—that bank bidding 4 per cent per annum 
calculated on daily balances and credited monthly. The letters of the Indian Office 
which give a full history of this matter are as follows: May 22, 1906 (Land 43063, 
43064, 43065; 1900} August 13, 1906 (Land 55785; 1906); and tem 8, 1906 
(Land 78975; 1906). ly shown that Mrs. G th charges Agen 

y investigation clearly shown that . Grey’s other against t 
Reynolds are as a rule about as well founded as thisone. As the evidence and my con- 
clusions have been already stated in connection with the various subjects throughout 
this report, it is hardly necessary to repeat or recapitulate here. 

So far from finding him the harsh and overbearing tyrant that Mrs. Grey’s charges 
picture him, I find myself compelled to criticise him for too great mildness and leni- 
ency. The police sometimes feel discouraged because he does not punish more se- 
verely the offenders whom they bring in. The clerks have explained a number of 
small irregularities and delinquencies which I have discovered in the course of my 
investigation by saying ‘‘ Major Reynolds is too easy, he does not like to make a fuss.” 
In fact, he is inclined to overlook little things whenever [85] possible. And while this is 
undoubtedly a wise policy very often, I believe he has followed it a little too far in some 
cases. Indians frequently escape just punishment for small offenses by appeali g to 
his sympathy; little delinquencies among the agency and school force are overlooked 
because of his tolerance, and a lack of exactness and discipline in small matters has 
grown up. I have gone over these matters with him thoroughly, and I expect him to 
remove the cause for the criticism which I feel bound to make in this connection. 

The fact is that the man bas had his mind on the large things which had to be done 
on the reservation, and these he has attended to diligently and with good results. He 
has subordinated administrative routine and discipline to the accomplishment of 
results in the field, and in this he has achicved a gratifying degree of success. Whenhe 
came here the whole tribe was living in camps, on rations which were furnished them, 
and none of them were doing individual farm work. There were practically no fences, 
but tangled barbed wire was to be found everywhere, and there were practically no 
houses except for the whites. Now not an Indian receives a ration, they are all living 
on their allotments, and most of them are doing some kind of farm work for them- 
selves, and are for the most part self-supporting, and probably a majority of them are 
housed, though it must be confessed that many of them still prefer to live in the tepee 
beside the house and use the house for storage purposes merely. Practically all the 
agricultural lands are fenced; the tangled barbed wire has been cleaned up and that 
which could be straightened out has been used, while the balance has been disposed 
of. And many other improvements have been made, both in the physical equipment 
and the methodsof work, which it ishardly necessary for metoattempt todetail. The 
general appearance of the whole reservation indicates a fair degree of agricultural 
prosperity. Considering the natural disposition’ of the Indian, and the fact that all 
this has been done in five years, his achievement is certainly creditable. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary for me to try to explain how he has [86] accomplished 
this. The main thing is that it has been accomplished and everybody recognizes that 
it has been accomplished. He has gone over the reservation on horseback, from end 
to end and from side to side, at all seasons and in all sorte of weather. Hoe has taken 
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an enthusiastic interest in his work, and some of this enthusiasm he has imparted to 
his farmers and assistants, and even a little of it has already been made to stick 
to some of the Indians. The number of Indians who are actually industrious and 
progressive and need no further assistance or looking after in any way to enable them 
to take care of themselves is gratifyingly large. It is true the number is absolutely 
a small one, possibly little more than a score, of whom the above statement can be 
made without qualification, but I can myself count up half that number whom I 
know from personal acquaintance to be worthy of this estimate. 

He has developed the Crow fair into a most efficient means for stimulating their 
ambition for success in agricultural pursuits. They actually strive for the prizes, 
and their emulation is seldom or never flavored with malice. Mrs. Grey’s assertion 
that the vegetables exhibited at this fair last fall were grown for the most part by 
esquaw men is a vile slander upon the Indians; they labored faithfully, the exhibits 
were almost all theirs, and they deserve the credit for the showing made. 

He has made his mistakes. I might recite some of them, but I deem it unneces- 
sary, for mistakes are the inseparable incidents of all human effort. Had he made 
none I should be suspicious of him, and I should certainly not have looked for sub- 
stantial success. Happily, he himself is quite sanely aware of the mistakes he has 
made, and in fact has called my attention to some of them which I had not previ- 
ously discovered. What I wish to make clear is that, whatever mistakes he may have 
made, he has had a man’s job to do and he has done it like a man—not without mis- 
takes, but honestly, and with good success in the main—and he deserves a man’s 
reward—recognition of his accomplishment and the [87] opportunity to accomplish 
more. 

In conclusion, I recommend that such parts of this report as bear upon his future 
action, and meet with the approval of the Department, be submitted to the Indian 
agent for his guidance. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Z. Lewis Dausy, Indien Inspector. 
(Map omitted in this print.) 


ExuHisir A. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unrrep Stares Inpran Service, 
Agency, Mont., March 28, 1902. 

Mr. Frank Hernaicn, Slack, Wyo. 

Dear Sir: If you wish to lease the place on the line that you had last year, come 
to the agency at your earliest convenience. 

ours, truly, J. E. Epwarps, 

United States Indian Agent. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unrrep States INDIAN SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., April 4, 1902. 
Mr. Franx Hernics, Slack, Wyo. 

Dear Sir: Referring to our conversation of a few days ago, and in accordance with 
arrangements made, I wish you would send me your checks, one payable to my order 
for $8) .40, another for $664.15 payable to the order of F. W. Schauer. The balance you 
may remit at your convenience. Send both checks to me and I will forward the one 
for Mr. Schauer. 

Very respectfully, J. E. Epwarps, 
United States Indian Agent. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unrrep Srates InpIAN SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., April 9, 1902. 
Mr. F. W. Scoaver, Laurel, Mont. 


Dear Sir: The car of potatoes shipped by you has been received in good order 
and weighed out all right. You failed, however, to subtract tare for 330 sacks, which 
we have done by deducting 495 pounds from the original amount of 50,198, leaving a 
net weight of potatoes 49,703 pounds, which, at the rate of $1.50 per hundredweight 
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amounts to $745.50. We have paid the freight from Billings to Crow Agency, amount- 
ing to $81.40, balance due you $664.15. In payment I inclose you check of F. M. 
Heinrich for this amount. LEE 
ery respectfully . E. Epwarps, 
, United States Indian Agent. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unrrep States InNpIAN SERVICE, 

Crow Agency, Mont., April 21, 1902. 
Received of Frank Heinrich, Slack, Wyo., one carload of potatoes, $745.50 (49,708 
pounds, at $1.50 per hundredweight), and one set driving harness, $54.50; total, $800, 
in full payment for the privilege of grazing 600 head of cattle on the range heretofore . 

used by him on the Wyoming line and in the mountains, on the Crow rvation, 

for the period of one year from May 1, 1902. 
J. E. Epwarps, 

United States Indian Agent. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UnrtED States InpDIAN SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., May 18, 1902. 
Honorable CommissionER InpDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Srr: On March 11, 1902, I requested authority to purchase one set of driving harness 
in open market at a cost not exceeding $50, explaining that a very substantial harness 
was needed for this section, there being much mountain travel. 1 have, asa matter of 
fact, used during my term here in Government affairs a set of harness bought by myself 
personally, and desiring not to leave my successor without the means of travel over 
the reservation requested the above authority. Under date of April 5 the honorable 
head of ‘‘Finance” notified me that the superintendent of the Chicago warehouse had 
been directed to purchase in open market and ship to me at once. The harness came 
to hand, and, as I readily perceived, is wholly unfit for use, and the same is held here 
subject to the honorable head of ‘‘Finance.’’ The superintendent of the warehouse 
is blameless in the matter, as harnesses suitable for here are not on sale in eastern cities, 
and only made on special orders from sections of the country similar to this. During 
my term at this agency, now about three years, the honorable head of ‘‘ Finance” has 
shown upon numerous occasions exalted opinion of his ability to grasp situations exist- 
ing many miles removed from his own pastures, with the result of more loss, more costl 
delays, and more confusion than any other part of the business connected with this 
reservation. My successor has my sincerest sympathy if the present system is to 
continue. ° 


V respectfu li J. FE. EpwaRps, 
ny % United States Indian Agent. 


Exmisrr B. 


- Bru.uines, Monr., August 27, 1906. 
Mr. F. M. Hermarics, Slack, Wyo. 

My Dear Frank: Some few days ago I received a letter from W. G. Pruett, secrotary 
of the Montana Stock Association, saying that they had held up a payment of $448.85, 
which was due for cattle shi ped by you. They sent me your letter, and I simply 
asked Mr. Pruett to send me the check, which he has done to-day, and I herewith hand 
you the same properly indorsed, and desire to say in this connection that my object in 
this was not that either Mr. Reynolds or myself for one moment wanted apy of the 
money for the cattle shipped by you, but we are having cattle chipped from all over the 
country, some as far east as Glendive and as far west as Big Timber, and I thought by 
having the checks all come through my hands that we would be able to keep track of 
the strays that are being shipped, whereas if I made the general order to turn the 
proceeds over to you it would be an annoyance to you to keep track of the same, 
and of course you have your record of what you shipped asa check upon me. If this 
is not entirely satisfactory to you, kindly let me know, and we will make such arrange- 
ments in the matter as you may suggest. 

Yours, very truly, 
Frauen H. Haranory. 


89910—S. Doe. 445, 60-1——48 
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Exuusrr O. 


Crow Aaency, Monr., August 2, 1907. 
Col. Jonn K. RANKIN 


Special Allotting Agent, Flathead Agency, Jocko, Mont. 

My Dear Sir: Morris Schaffer tells me that he had a dead Indian allotment 
(his father’s) under Hatchitt’s allotment some miles below old Fort Custer, on the 

ig Horn, which he wished to have reallotted, 80 acres near old Fort Custer, and the 
remainder elsewhere on the diminished reservation. He says that you declined to 
do this, and told him he would either have to retain the original location or take the 
whole allotment in one piece upon the diminished reservation. As I understand 
that other dead allotments have been similarly split and reallotted (I have in mind 
particularly the case of Medicine Crow) I assume there must have been some par- 
ticular reason for refusing Morris Schaffer. As he is the first Indian I have found who 
claims to have been refused an allotment at the old Fort Custer when he requested it, 
and as moreover, he is an Indian that bears a particularly good reputation, I am 
quite desirous of hearing from you as to the special reasons that governed your actions 
in this case. The original and the present descriptions of the allotment in question 
are as follows: 


Hatchitt’s schedule: Acres. 
Lot 1 of NE. }........0ccecceccccccecececcceces Joceccesececececcceees 36. 51 
NW. 4 of NE. $f... 0. c ec cece eee cece eect eee e ence eee eneeneeees 40. 00 
NE. fof NW. $.....cccccc cece ccc cece cece cen eeccccsccccccscceceeceeees 40. 00 
NW. 4 of NW. 4, sec. 23, T. 2.N., R. 33 Bu... eee eee ee ee ew cee 40. 00 
Lot 1 of NW. 4, sec. 24, T. 2. N., R. 33 B...... eee eee eee L 65 

Otel... cece cc ccc ee ccc cee ccc cece nec nce eaten wceeee 158. 16 

New description of Fat’s allotment on Rankins plats: 160.00 

A) Oe, Se 60. 
E. 4 of W. 4, sec. 23, T. 6S., R. 38 Bi... eee eee eee eee ewe nee 160. 00 
Total. 0... ccc cece ccc cece ccc e nec cece nen c cee n nce necseceesesenes 320. 00 


I am now engaged in writing my report, and would therefore appreciate an early 
reply. Very truly, yours 
, , Z. Lewis DALBY, 
United States Indian Inspector. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unrrep Srares Inpran SERVICE, 
In THE Frevp, Firat Heap REsERvATION, Mont., 


August 7, 1907—( Received August 9.) 
Z. Lewis DALBY, 


United States Indian Inspector, Crow Agency, Mont. 


Dear Sir: Your favor of A t 2, relative to the allotment of a deceased Indian 
known as ‘‘Fat,” is just at hand. I reply at once. 

The trouble with Morris is that what I told him would happen has turned out to 
be true, and the dead lands west of the Big Horn have sold tor much more than I 
ever said they would, and his chagrin at not deriving the benefit of thie—to the 
Indians an unexpected result—has affected his memory. 

These are the facta so far as my work relates to Morris Shaffer. He was, when I 
came to the reservation, as now, the bearer of a fair reputation, and because of that 
I made it for him to be allowed to take lands in the fenced broken lands and 
alfalfa fields, known as the Community farm at Reno. This farm covered old allot- 
ments, and he had no better right to any of it than a dozen others. Agent Edwards 
recommended him as one of the few young men who seemed to be making an effort 
to do something for themselves. 

I afterwards, at Shaffer’s request, allotted him all the grasa lands he and his family 
could hold, adjoining his lands under water on the Reno farm; also, at another date, 
changing at his request some of his improved lands with another Indian so as to put 
his property, as he believed, into better shape. 

. A year and half later I again, at his urgent request, all of his allotments, 
except the land on the Reno farm, over on the east side of the Wolf Mountains; this 
he insisted upon, against my judgment and advice. 
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In the meantime I had discovered this Indian “Fat,” then dead, having had a 
“‘head-of-the-family allotment” on the ceded portion of the reservation, which enti- 
tled him to be reallotted, in the interest of heirs, if there were any. 

In the investigation made to ascertain whether there were living heirs it developed 
that Morris Shafter had been raised by ‘‘Fat,’’ and was called his son, Morris claimi 
him as his father. Now, while I never believed Shaffer ever got his name, build, an 
white blood from the Indian ‘‘ Fat,” yet, in view of his having probably never known 
any other father, his mother having lived as ‘‘Fat’s” wife, and they mutually having 
cared for the boy, and the further fact that he was called ‘‘Fat’s” son by the Indians; 
also his having a fair reputation, the Indian customs and accepted general belief 
made me determine to give him the benefit of my doubts, and allow him to reallot 
“Fat” as his father on any lands he might select, explaining to him that he could 
retain the old allotment or take its equivalent elsewhere. 

I tried for the best part of a year to have him take 80 acres on any lands still vacant 
on the Fort Custer Reservation and the balance along with his other grassland. Know- 
ing, as I did, that if he retained the old allotment some white man would persuade him 
to sell it; but if he took it on the Custer Reserve he would get more for it than he 
would if the old lands were retained, and not only he be the gainer, but that the tribe 
would also be better off to the amount of $4 pet acre for the relinquished lands. For 
quite a while he said he would retain the ol place and had he not again changed his 
mind that is the land he would have had. But finally, much to my disgust, he al- 
lowed some Indians to persuade him to change all his lands except the improved por- 
tion at Reno, over east of the Wolf Mountains, and in order to carry out instructions to 
allow the Indian to select I changed his lands for him. Thus part of his lands were 
changed three times and all of it twice. 

Finally, there were no reasons why Morris Shaffer could not have had the ‘‘Fat2’ 
lands divided part agricultural west of the river and the other part grazing. He did 
not have 40 or 80 acres on the Fort Custer Reserve, because I was unable to convince 
him that it was to his interest todo so. There came a time, of course, when this land 
was exhausted, and there is always a chance that he may have changed his mind again 
and asked to have some of ‘‘Fat’s” lands west of the river, after it was impossible to 
grant his request, but if so, it has escaped my mind. 

After this matter of placing dead allotments west of the river had been gone over 
verbally, in the office at Washington, I called the attention of all Indians who had 
dead allotments to make to what I believed to be in their and the tribe’s interest 
to do, and all the dead allotments over there and north of the railroad are by my sug- 
gestion. 

Tam sorry, of course, for Morris, but he has no one to blame but himself, because when 
I first called his attention to it and for quite a while thereafter there was ample room 
and good lands he could have had had he been able to make up his mind, and hold it, 
as to what he wanted. 

Very respectfully, Joon K. RankIN, 
United States Special Allotting Agent. 


Exuisrr D. 


Note.—The subject of prices is also incidentally touched upon in several of the 
letters embodied in Exhibit E. 


Crow AGEncy, Mont., August 1, 1907. 
Mr. Z. Lewis Datsy, 
United States Indian Inspector. 


Dear Sir: We hand you herewith a list of prevailing prices in Billings, Mont., on 
staples and standard goods. We also submit for your comparison our own prices on 
the same grades of goods. 

Sugar, 14 pounds for $1; bacon, 18 cents per pound; flour, $3 per hundredweight; 
tomatoes, 2 cans for 25 cents; corn, 2 cans for 20 cents; peas, standard, 2 cans for 25 
cents; coffee, 25 cents per pound, not Arbuckle’s; baking powder, 16-ounce can, 50 
cents; cream, 2 cans for 25 cents; California canned goods, 20 and 25 cents per can; 
lard, 5- und cans, 75 cents. 

ery respectfully, E. A. RicHarRpson. 


Notg.—Sugar was 12 pounds for $1 on July 30, when I examined the store.—Z. L. D. 
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: Bruuines, Mont., August 1, 1907. 
Mr. E. A. RicHarpson, 
Agency, Mont. 

Dear Sir: Replying to yours relative to retail prices beg to inform you that the 
following are the prevailing prices in Billings: 

Sugar, 13 pounds for $1; bacon, 19 cents per pound; flour, $3.25 per hundredweight; 
tomatoes, 15 cents and 20 cents per can; corn, 10 cents and 15 conts per can; peas, 15 
cents, 20 cents, and 25 cents per can; coffee, Rio, 20 cents per pound; baking powder, 
40 cents 12-ounce cans; cream, 124 cents per can; California canned goods, 20 cents to 
85 cents per can; lard, 5-pound cans, 80 cents. 

We trust this is the information you desire, and remain, 

Yours, very truly, 
Donovan-McCormickK Co., 
J. W. AgtTHouR. 


Exuisrt E. 


Crow AcEnoy, Monr., July $1, 1907. 


Dear Srr: Answering your request for a statement of my interest in the stores at Big 
Horn and Pryor, I will state that the interests of these stores are divided mutually as 
follows: Myself, four-fifteenths; J. E. Edwards, four-fifteenths:; A. L. Babcock, four- 
fifteenths; H. C. Lobdell, one-fifteenth; H. V. Bailey, one-fifteenth; J. W. Scally, 
one-fifteenth, and were brought together for the following reasons: 

After trying, as individuals, to check and hold our Indian accounts within a reason- 
able limit and at the same time endeavoring to doall the business ible, as was natural, 
by selling goods on credit to Indians from other districts and the territory of other 
stores, we found our credits getting beyond our control, Indians going from one store to 
another and running accounts in all the stores until they became so heavily indebted 
at each store that they were unable to pay their accounts at either store. The con- 
sequent amount of credit at each store was largely in excess of what we were able to 

, and resulted in a loss to the stores each year, and it was demoralizing to the 
Indian—he cultivating habits of extravagance and dishonesty. To obviate this, it 
was finally decided that we must be mutually interested, and the resulta have proven 
satisfactory and of benefit to the Indians. The credita have been greatly reduced, and 
no credit is extended to an Indian except at the store in the district to which he belongs 
This, in itself, is a direct and decided benefit to the Indians, reducing his ability to run 
in debt, while he can still buy where he pleases for cash. 

Another important feature is our buying. By purchasing for three stores we are 
in a position to handle larger quantities of goods and buy them at better prices, because 
of the quantity. We can ship a great many goods in carloads, thus obtaining the 
reduced carload rates, as against the higher rates for local shipments, which as indi- 
vidual shippers we were obliged to pay. These facta can not but help, and have 
resulted to the benefit of the Indians, as it has enabled us to carry a better class of 

at the same or lower prices, and, as at the present time, ona rising market, to be 

elow the market in our prices on numerous staples, by reason of having the goods on 

hand. We believe it a fact which can be easily verified, that staple goods are sold 
at stores on the reservation cheaper than at towns adjoining the reservation. 

Aside from these two things, there is no further connection between the stores in a 
business way, except keeping check on our credits. Each store is run entirely on its 
own basis and the goods are sold with no collusion, dictation, nor interference from any 
other store. 

I think you will readily see from the reasons given that the idea is a good, straight 
business proposition. You know that the credit business is one of the hardest things 
we have to contend with, and that anything that can be done to control that must 
naturally result to the advantage of the Indian as well as to ourselves. You will further 
realize that the only possible way to accomplish this was by making our interests at 
the different places mutual. . 

It might be of interest to you in this connection to add that we have tried for two 
years to sell the store at Pryor and that so far we have been unable to find a buyer. 

Very resp.ctfully, yours, 
E. A. RicHaRrpson. 
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RICHARDSON MERCANTILE CoMPANY, 
Forsyth, Mont., August.$, 1907. 
Mr. Z. Lewis Datsy, 
United States Indian Inspector, Crow Agency, Mont. 


Dear Sir: In reference to our conversation regarding certain percentages allowed 
on our merchandise sold on the reservation we take pleasure in stating the following: 

In the purchase of our goods Mr. E. A. Richardson acts as the purchasing agent 
for the reservation, together with the Richardson Mercantile Company, of Forsyth, 
the last-named company doing a yearly volume of business of approximately $300,000. 

This added volume enables us to obtain prices from wholesalers, jobbers, and man- 
ufacturers at a greatly reduced rate over that possible to be obtained in any other 
manner. All of the stores represented in these purchases also take advantage of every 
trade discount for cash. We are thus enabled to compete in prices with all stores sur- 
rounding us of which are our competitors in business. 

It is a recognized perquisite that cash payments fur goods entitle one to a longer 
line of per cent than a credit system, as money in business is worth and commands 
money at all times. The system of per cent insisted on by you removes all incentive 
toward safe business for the reason plainly seen in this example. The trader on, say, 
an adjoining reservation, is heavily involved, has no credit, and is thus forced to pay 
a premium on all goods purchased. 

our system would permit of this man charging the Indians with this premium and 
retaining for himself a like profit with the trader who pays cash; no one suffers through 
this policy but the Indians and white customers on the reservation. 

There is always available to any inspector inspecting the reservation a comparison 
of prices with the surrounding towns. If the white settlers pay these prices it is a self- 
evident fact that they are not exorbitant. A further reason that this system is unfair 
is the exceptionally heavy volume of credit on an Indian reservation. 

A trader’s goods represent money, and under the laws governing a reservation he has 
absolutely no recourse to a dishonest Indian, while a merchant in the surrounding 
towns isamply protected. To equalize this condition it would seem that in all fairness 
an additional profit should be allowed an Indian trader. This is not, however, 
asked for. We contend that the per cent system eliminates entirely any incentive for 
the trader to own his goods through paying cash and acquiring additional volume of 
business, also incurring expense to market, thus enabling him to sell at a lower price to 
the Indians, while on the other hand, were the prices In the towns surrounding the 
reservation taken as a maximum, the Indians being permitted to purchase either on or 
off the reservation as they now are, the trader in that event is forced to compete with 
the outside merchants, and the Department could make it obligatory on his part to 
meet their prices on all merchandise. This, we think, would be a fair adjustment and 

ut us on an equal footing with the surrounding business houses, which would be per- 
ectly satisfactory to us. 

After your investigation of the conduct of the stores you will appreciate the fact that 
departmental regulations are formed to fit extreme cases and that in the conduct of a 
trader’s business from time to time immaterial matters can not be conformed with to 
the advantage of either Indian or trader. 

It has been our endeavor at all times to treat the Indians with absolute fairness con- 
sistent with business principles, and we sincerely invite any criticiam you may care to 
offer. 

Very respectfully, Jno. W. Scatry. 
A. L. Bascocx. 
KE. A. RICHARDSON. 
H. C. Lospe... 
H. V. Bamey. 


A. L. Bascock Harpware ComMPANy, 
Billings, Mont., August 5, 1907. 
Mr. Z. Lewis Daxsy, 
Indian Inspector, Crow Agency, Mont. 


Dear Srr: Your favor of August 2 duly received. In answer to which I will say 
that in 1900 I was granted py the Indian Commissioner a license to trade with the 
Indians at Crow Agency. e question of my nonresidence on the reservation was 
taken up at that time with the Department, under Mr. Jongs, and they consented to 
grant my license and yet retain my residence in Billings. Something over three 
years ago I sold my store at Crow Agency to Mr. J. E. Edwards, and sometime after 
that date I was given a license at Pryor, under the name of A. L. Babcock & Co., the 
company being Mr. J. W. Scally, in charge of the business. 
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In order to better te the credits, or, rather, arrive at a practical method of 
selling the Indians s on credit, which seems to be unavoidable, and also in the 
matter of buying, the three stores were placed under the management of Mr. E. A. 
Richardson and the three stores merged together for convenience and for the better 
service to the Indians and the white persons who traded at the reservation stores. 
This matter was taken up by Mr. J. E. Edwards, as I have understood it, with the 
Department, and the conduct of the stores as at present was by the Department 
consented to, believing it to be to the best interests of the Indians and all parties con- 
cerned. It has been unquestionably to the interests of the Indians, in that we have 
been able to buy goods in quantities such as would enable us to lay the various staple 
goods down at the various stores at a much less cost than would be the case were each 
store to buy in small quantities and ship by local freight. A comparison of prices on 
staple poods sold at Billings or Sheridan will, I am sure, establish the fact that staple 
goods are sold cheaper at points on the reservation than at either Billings or Sheridan; 
and, as I have stated, it been my understanding that the operation of the stores 
as they are at present conducted, and as above stated, was fully explained to the 
Department by Mr. Edwards and met with their approval. 

will say that my interest in the stores is four-fifteenths; that of Mr. Scally, in charge 
of the Pryor store, one-fifteenth, which is one-third of the whole. 

Knowing that the matter of my nonresidence on the reservation had been passed 
upon favorably years ago by the Indian Department, and with. the understanding 
that the stores as operated and explained to the Department by Mr. Edwards was 
satisfactory, I was not aware that there would be any objections to the operation of 
the stores as now conducted, and I am sure that the Indians under the present arran 
ment are served more satisfactorily in every way, with better goods at lower prices 
than could possibly be the case under any other arrangement. ; 

If there is any further information desired, I shall be glad to communicate with you 


er. 
Very respectfully, yours, A. L. Bascock. 


BANK oF COMMERCE, 
Forsyth, Mont., August 8, 1907. 
Mr, Z. Lewis Datsy, 
United States Indian Inspector, Crow Agency, Mont. 


Dear Sm: My partner, Mr. E. A. Richardson, has just informed me on my return 
home of your inquiry as to the ownership of the Crow Reservation stores. 

I formerly owned and held an Indian license, was a nonresident of the reservation, 
and had direct permission from the De ent to purchase this store. I purchased 
the store from Mr. A. L. Babcock, of Bhlings 

After operation for some time I became convinced that the system of handling the 
credits on the reservation was not advantageous to either the Indians or the traders, 
and took this matter up personally with Mr. Larrabee, Assistant Commissioner in the 
absence of the Commissioner. Major Larrabee called in the chief of miscellaneous 
department and discussed the matter with her, and informed me that there was no 
objection to my proposed change. 

r. Richardson has omitted entirely informing you on this matter. I will come to 
the agency Sunday night and give you the data Monday morning. 
Yours, truly, 
J. E. Epwarps. 


RosgBupD LAND AND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 
Forsyth, Mont., August 7, 1907. 
Mr. Z. Lewis Daxsy, 
United States Indian Inspector, Crow Agency, Mont. 


Dear Sir: In reply to your letter requesting information as to the ownership of 
the stores at Crow Agency, St. Xavier, and Pryor, on the Crow Reservation, will 
state that E. A. Richardson owns four-fifteenths, A. L. Babcock four-fifteenths, 
myself four-fifteenths, H. V. Bailey one-fifteenth, H. C. Lobdell one-fifteenth, J. W. 
Scally one-fifteenth. | 

As to my connection with the stores on the reservation, Mr. A. L. Babcock, of 
Billings, Mont., desired to sell the store at Crow Agency owned and operated by him, 
and made a proposition to me to buy it. 

I informed him that inasmuch as I had been connected with the agency, having 
served as agent, I would not care to entertain the proposition until first ascertaining 
the wishes of the Department. 
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I addressed the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. W. A. Jones, and was informed 
that the De ent would be pleased to issue me a license, notwithstanding the fact 
that I would not reside on the reservation. I gave to the man in charge of the store 
for me a small interest, and the license was issued in the names ‘‘J. E. Edwards and 
H. V. Bailey;’’ firm name “Edwards & Oo.’? After conducting this store for some 
time I became convinced that the business would, under the then existing system of ° 
credita, show a steady loss, for the reason that many of the Indians extended the 

ntiré credit they were entitled to at one store and would then go to the others, doing . 
the same, with the result that when pay day came but one account could be settled. 

Being in Washington, D. C., I visited the Indian De ent, and in the absence 
of the Commissioner, at that time Mr. Leupp, consulted the Assistant Commissioner, 
Mr. Larrabee, and discussed the situation in detail, informing him that the existing con- 
ditions were beneficial to neither Indian nor trader, and that indiscriminate credit 

“was ruination to four out of every five white men and would apply to Indians as well; 
that unless this could be controlled it meant one of the two systems, either those pay- 
ing their bills to make good those who did not or failure of the trader, and asked if the 
Department would have any objections to the throwing together of the two stores at 
the agency, the one owned 4 . E. A. Richardson and the other by myself. 

Mr. Larrabee called in the head of the miscellaneous department and discussed the 
matter again in detail and then informed me that inasmuch as license was issued to 
anyone who would furnish a bond and did not exclude competition there was no 
objection whatever. 

returned home and interviewed Mr. Richardson; he informed me that he was not 
in 8 position nor was he justified in purchasing my store for cash, but would take the 
stock over, I to hold an interest in the business to the extent of my stock and accounts. 
I accepted with the offer on my part that at any time he felt inclined to 80 do he could 
take over my part for ita exact inventory price. 

While this helped matters to a small ee, the Indians continued to practice the 
same system, exhausting their credit at the agency and then do the same with the 
other stores on the reservation. 

Mr. Richardson came to me about the matter, and I informed him that our only help 
was to consult with Mr. Babcock and Mr. Lobdell, and -if they would join us in the 
same manner that I had him that he in turn could purchase for all, thus benefiting 
in purchase by volume in business and could control the credits that we at that time 
found ruinous. 

We visited these gentlemen and arranged on identically the lines that Mr. Richard- 
son and I had maintained. While this was beyond the permission of the Department, 
it was in absolute lines with carrying out just what the Department desired. 

While the matter has not been given general circulation, my stand was that with 
what the Department had sanctioned and the fact that all Indians and whites trading 
with the stores were treated absolutely fair, bonds being furnished, it was of no concern 
to anyone. 

You will find that Mr. Richardson’s reputation as to integrity and business ability 
are unquestioned. 

In conclusion I will say that during the existence of this affair I have never exam- 
ined or had examined any part of the books of the business. Have visited the reser- 
vation five times in five years, two trips of which were to consult you. Have received 
a very small return on my investment and my offer to sell at exact cost has been at all 
times open. 


e ctfull 
ry respe Ys J. E. Epwarps. 


Sr. Xavier, Mont., August 5, 1907. 
Mr. Lewis Datsy, Crow Agency, Mont. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry as to whom was interested in my business would 
say that they are the following, viz: A. L. Babcock, E. A. Richardson, J. E. Edwards, 

. A. Scally, and H. V. Bailey. Wecombined the business in this manner so that 
it would enable us to buy merchandise cheaper and so that we could ship in carload 
lots, which allows us to make better prices than if we shipped by local freight, as the 
local freight rates are very high on the western road. 

This enables us to sell to the Indian as cheap, if not cheaper, than in the surrounding 
towns. Otherwise I am running my store independent of anyone else; that is, I mean 
I pay my own bills and make my own selling prices on goods. The average profit I 
have been making has been 16 per cent after taking out running expenses, which 
amount to at least 10 per cent. Taking the 16 percent and 10 per cent together would 
make 26 per cent, which is about the same as the general per cent of profit allowed 
by the Indian regulations. 

I am, very truly, yours, H. 0. LoppgtL. 
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Pryor, Mont., August 5, 1907. 
Mr. Z. Lewis Dausy, Crow Agency, Mont. 

Sir: The following is a statement of my interest in the Indian trader stores on the 
Crow Reservation: I own one share in store at St. Xavier, H. C. Lobdell; one share 
in store at Crow Agency, E. A. Richardson & Co.; one share in store at Pryor, A. L. 
Babcock & Co. e total of my shares in stores named above is $5,000, and is one- 
fifteenth of the capital stock of the above-named concerns. 

Very respectfully, yours, Jno. W. Scalty. 


Exnrsrr F. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unrrep States InpIAN SERVICE, 
Agency, Mont., August 2, 1907. 
Mr. Z. Lewis Datsy, 
U. 8. Indian Inspector. 


Dear Sir: In regard to the bathing facilities at the school I will state that at pres- 
ent there are two bath tubs in the boys’ building and one in the girls’. All the pupils 
are bathed in these three tubs, although at present while the weather is warm they 
are taken to the river for their baths. 

A few days ago four new tubs were received and will be installed in the school soon. 
But as the old tubs will be taken out there will only be two tubs in each building. 
The number is certainly not sufficient to Properly care for all of the pupils. There 
should be five or six needle baths supplied for each building, as moet Indian schools 
have. When tubs are used there is apt to be neglect in the changing of the water, 
while with the needle baths it is impossible for the same water to be used twice. 

I believe that the employees have been as careful about the bathing as they could 
be with the equipment they had to work with. 

Respectfully, Geo. J. Fannina. 


Exursrr G. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UnrrEep States INDIAN SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., August 2, 1907. 
Mr. Z. Lewis Daxsy, 
United States Indian Inspector. 


Sir: I have a suggestion regarding a hospital for the Indians on the Crow Reserva- 
tion that I respectfully submit for your consideration. 

In the last treaty between the United States and the Crow tribe of Indians I under- 
stand that provision was made for a hospital; that $10,000 is to be used for building 
and furnishing hospital, and the interest on $50,000 is to be used for its maintenance. 

I agree with those people who have known the Crow Indians for years and who 
believe that ordinarily a hospital for the use of the reservation Indian would probably 
be a useless expenditure. But I believe that if the recommendations that I make are 
followed out that the unwillingness of the Indians to enter a hospital will be overcome 
in a very short time. It is recommended that a suitable hospital be provided near 
the agency school and that it be used for the accommodation of both the pupils of the 
school and the reservation Indians. The hospital can be used for both classes of 
patients without any difficulty in regard to management. 

The hospital would be of great benefit to the school, as the sick pupils would be 
removed from contact with the well pupils. Separation of the well from the sick is 
absolutely necessary in the case of contagious diseases and is greatly to be desired in 
other classes of disease. In referring to the history of the school, it will be shown that 
the school has had to be closed before the end of the school term for several years past, 
with the exception of the past achool year; and it would have been necessary this year 
had the measles app earlier in the year. These remarks concerning the desir- 
ability of the hospital for the school will probably be sufficient to show that a hospital is 
desirable for school pupils; in fact it is not thought that anyone connected with the 
service would consider it not best to separate the sick from the well. There are those 
though who believe that the expense of maintaining a hospital for the school would 
be greater than the benefit derived would justify so I wish to state here that the 
taking care of the ordinary pupils of the school would be the least of the three consider- 
ations that I believe would justify the hospital plan. The other two considerations 
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are the care of children who now are deprived of school advantages on account of 
disease, and the older Indians. The majority of children who are now not admitted 
to the schools could, by proper care and attention in a hospital, under a proper régime, 
be made well. 

In taking care of these children two objects will be accomplished, they will receive 
proper relief when they most need it, and they will at the same time be under the 

est kind of civilizing influence. If the children who are growing up can be con- 
vinced that the Indian medicine practice with all its accompanying superstitions is 
not, the best for them they will have traveled a long way, a very long way toward 
civilization. 

In addition to these two classes of patients the hospital, in time, will be patronized 
by the older Indians. There is no doubt about this. Some few Indians, for some 
time, have entered the hospital of Billings, and as the time passes the number will 
be greater. The agency physician, at the present time, is seriously hampered in 
his work by not having 8 proper place to care for sick Indians. At the present time 
he is caring for an Indian with a broken thigh in a room at the agency. Two days 

o he was called to Pryor subagency and assisted in inducing the Indian parents 
of a girl, who is also suffering from a broken thigh, to consent to put her under the 
care of Doctor Oberlander (the superintendent at Pryor School) and himself. 
the girl not received proper treatment when she did she would never have been 
able to walk. The leg was broken three weeks ago, and the position of the leg when 
seen two days ago was extremely bad. She will probably now have a good, useful 
limb. More instances where good could be done and pain and suffering prevented 
could be given, but it should not be necessary. 

The main question is, will the older Indians avail themselves of the hospital after 
it is built, and I believe they will. The care that the children will receive and the 
results obtained will be a continual object lesson to them and they will want to avail 
themselves of the same privileges when they are sick or hurt. It should be empha- 
sized that many now avail themselves of hospital treatment in Billings and more 
would, I believe, if they had the money. 

The influence of the Indian medicine man, in my opinion, is always bad and the 
principal method of combating that influence is by proper equipment for caring for 
the sick and injured. 

Very respectfully, Gro. J. FANNING, Physician. 


Exuisit H. 


Crow AcEncy, Mont., June 24, 1907. 
Z. Lewis Datsy, Indian Inspector. 

Str: Confirming what I said to you on yesterday, I have to say that upon informa- 
tion given me by various persons, whose names I will give you so far as I am able and 
as soon as I can get the list together, and whom I questioned sufficiently to convince 
me that they were telling the truth, I believe the following to be a true statement of 
facts: - 

Some time within the last four months Agent Reynolds joined an Indian dancing 
society in the Black Lodge district known as the ‘‘Night Hawks.’’ Agent Reynolds 
thereafter invited the ‘‘Night Hawks’’ to join a society then recentlyo ized by 
him at the agency known as the ‘‘Elks Lodge.’’ About one month after Agent Rey- 
nolds joined the ‘‘Night Hawks,’’ a meeting was held in the carpentershop at the 
agency, at which there were present Agent Reynolds, members of the “‘ Night Hawks,’’ 
a few Indians from other districts on the reservation, Carl Leider, Dick Wallace, and 
Joe Stewart, and Messrs. Ballou, Small, Bailey, Ball, and Brown. Prior to this meet- 
ing Carl Leider and Dick Wallace had been told by Agent Reynolds that charges 
would be brought against them by Mrs. Grey for stealing cattle, this for the purpose 
of inducing them to side with the ‘‘Elks Lodge.’’ Frank Shane was urged to attend 
this meeting, but refused, though I think he attended a later meeting. These meet- 
ings were held for the purpose of increasing the membership of the ‘‘Elks Lodge’’ 
above referred to. At the first or second of these meetings there was a barbecue for 
which Agent Reynolds furnished a whole beef and other food. Plenty Coos was pres- 
ent at this barbecue, but refused to join the ‘‘Elks Lodge.’’ At this meeting (at 
which the barbecue was held) the Indians were permitted to dance, and in this con- 
nection the Black Lodge Indians were assured that they should have ial privi- 
] in regard to dancing which were not accorded to the Indians of other districts. 
The condition of the carpenter shop after this barbecue meeting was such that Mr. 
Ballou refused to clean it up, and it was later cleaned up by Mr. Ball. Joe Stewart 
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was made president of the ‘‘Elks Lodge’’ at one of these meetings, but afterwards 
withdrew and joined the C. I. L. There was subsequently a similar meeting and 
barbecue in the Big Horn district. I believe the purpose of these meetings was to 
build up the ‘‘Elks e’’ in order to counteract the influence of the C. I. L., which 
was at that time under influence of Mrs. Grey and favorable to her. 


J. G. BuRGEss. 


- 


Exuisrr I. 


ParxKMAN, Wryo., July 12, 1907. 


Carer Hoips nis Enemy: I know what trouble the Crows are in and I am still 
going to help you. Yesterday the agent of the Indian Rights Association was here 
and we talked over everything. He 1s going to do all he can. 

I am starting to-morrow for New York and Washington, and what I can do I am 
not sure, but maybe very much so you Crows can have a little use of your land and 
ita income. 

You do not need to have the sheep back. Hay is selling in Billings for $15 and $18. 
You Indians have, July 1, $20,000 in lease money again. You can call a council and 
demand that the agent buy balers so you can bale your hay and sell it yourselves 
instead of taking Bair’s sheep and getting only $5 for the hay loose or $7 baled. 

He bales the hay and sells it himself. He took off the sheep because he knew an 
honest inspector would seize them and make him pay for the years he has had too 
many sheep, and he lost $300,000, most likely, by taking them off, so he must have 

n afrai 


Stand by the C. I. L., for only by the lodge can you ever get your rights. I am 
sorry I can not tell you many things you Crows ought to know, but I can not write 
it all, and I write to you so you can show this to the others. 

Do not be afraid, for they have been trying to get me arrested again, but can not 
do it, for the marshal says I have only done right, and so have you who are trying to 
help yourselves. 

I wish your lodge would write to me and tell me what you want and if you have the 
council and ask for a lawyer to get the rights and the back money and income in the 
future, I will get it to the President if you send it to me to the Sheridan Inn, Sheridan. 
They will send the letter to me if I am some place else. Give my greeting to the boys 
and tell them to stand by the O. I. L., though Reynolds intends to break it up, because 
he knows what it can do. 

Sincerely, yours, HELEN GREY. 


PaRKMAN, Wyo. 

Cmerr Prenty Coos: I have just heard that it is said I have said you are a thief. 
This is a lie, told to keep you from helping your people get their righte—the money for 
their land and the income now. 

I said, you went to Washington and asked to have Bair’s sheep on the reserve, but 
because Edwards and Bair went with you and deceived you in the letter that was 
written, and that Reynolds helped them. It is true I had heard so many things against 

ou from Reynolds I did not know the truth as I do now, that you have fought your 
best to help the Crows. You can beagreat chief still if you help em now, for they are 
ing to have trouble now, as they are in Reynolds’s hands, unless you are their leader. 
Ko one else seems to understand. Dalby is trying to get the sheep back. You do not 
need to take them. Hay is selling for $15 to $18 a ton in Billings and will be high all 
summer. There is another $20,000 lease money due July 1. This belongs to the 
Indians. You can call a council and demand that a few balers be bought, so you can 
bale and sell your own hay. Bair bales much of the hay he buys for $5 and sells it. 
He took his sheep off because he knew an honest inspector would seize them for the 
ears.of lease money when he has had many times the amount of sheep he has paid for. 
f you will call the council and want to write to the President about the sheep, and if 
ou want a lawyer to collect the back money and help you get more money for your 
fands in the future and keep the sheep off, write it as you want it and I will get it to 
him. The agent of the Indian Rights Association was here with me for two days, and 
he is with me against the wrongs on the reservation. He is going todoallhe can. I 
am going to New York and Washington and expect to see the President when he comes 
back, and if I can do anything for you you may ask me to do it. 
Do not believe the things they tell you, for lies is about the only defense they have. 
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¢ Tam writing to the Big Horn and wish you to call the council and get your balers so 
you will have money for this winter. en Reynolds bought the t ing machine 
two years ago, he paid $6,000 for them, but charged the Indians $10,000, stealing $4,000, 
so be careful this time and have some one watch. You could pay a good man a whole 
year with that one steal and have a good many thousand dollars more a year than you 
ave. 

You can write to me at the Sheridan Inn, Sheridan, and my letters will be sent to me 

wherever I am. 
Sincerely, yours, HELEN GREY. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, November 80, 1907. 
The SEcRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Sir: In my report, dated August 12, upon my investigation of the Crow Reserva- 
tion, I refer on pages 64-66 and again on Pree 81 toa hearing which I held on June 25, 
upon certain charges which the Rev. J. G. Burgess had made to me against the Indian 
agent. In that report I stated the genera] conclusions which I reached as a result of 
this hearing, but I did not give a transcript of the testimony taken. In view of recent 
developments, and particularly of the calling in question generally by the Indian 
Rights Association of the accuracy of my report above referred to. I deem it wise to 
submit a record of the hearing referred to, to become a part of the public files in connec- 
tion with my report. I transmit herewith such record for that purpose. 


Very respectfull 
% Z. Lewis Dausy, Indian Inspector. 


Crow Acency, Mont., June 25, 1907. 


Record of hearing upon charges brought by the Rev. J. G. Burgess against 8. G. 
Reynolds, Indian agent. 

Present: The Rev. J. G. Burgess, 8. G. Reynolds, Indian agent, and Z. Lewis 
Dalby, Indian inspector. 

The hearing was opened by the inspector by handing to Mr. Reynolds the charges 
made by Mr. Burgess (of which he had until that moment had no notice whatever), 
requesting him to read them and make such statement as he wished upon the subject, 
after which the witnesses referred to by Mr. Burgess, and any other witnesses that Mr. 
Reynolds might suggest, would be called and examined. 


MR. BURGESS’S CHARGES. 


Crow AaEncy, Monrt., June 24, 1907. 
Z. Lewis Dausy, Indian Inspector. ; 


Sir: Confirming what I said to you on yesterday, I have to say that upon informa- 
tion given me by various persons, whose names I will give you so far as I am able and 
as soon as I can get the list together, and whom I questioned sufficiently to convince 
me that they were telling the truth, I believe the following to be a true statement of 
facts. ; 

Some time within the last four months Agent Reynolds joined an Indian dancing 
society in the Black Lodge district known as the ‘‘ Night Hawks.”? Agent Reynolds 
thereatter invited the ‘‘ Night Hawks” to join a society then recently organized by him 
at the agency known as the ‘‘Elks Lodge.” About one month after Agent Reynolds 
joined the ‘‘ Night Hawks” a meeting was held in the carpenter shop at the agency, at 
which there were present Agent Reynolds, members of the ‘‘Night Hawks,”’ a few 
Indians from other districts on the reservation, Carl Leider, Dick Wallace, and Joe 
Stewart, and Messrs. Ballou, Small, Bailey, Ball, and Brown. Prior to this meeting 
Carl Leider and Dick Wallace had been told by Agent Reynolds that charges would be 
brought against them by Mrs. Grey for stealing cattle; this for the purpose of inducing 
them to side with the ‘‘Elks Lodge.”’? Frank Shane was urged to attend this meeting 
but refused, though I think he attended a later meeting. These meetings were held 
for the purpose of increasing the membership of the “Elks Lodge” above referred to. 
At the first or second of these meetings there was a barbecue for which Agent Reynolds 
furnished a whole beef and other food. Plenty Coos was present at this barbecue, but 
refused to join the “Elks Lodge.” At this meeting (at which the barbecue was held) 
the Indians were permitted to dance, and in this connection the Black Lodge Indians 
were assured that they should have special privileges in regard to dancing which were 
not accorded to the Indians of the other districts. The condition of the carpenter shop 
after this barbecue was such that Mr. Ballou refused to clean it up, and it was later 
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cleaned up by Mr. Ball. Joe Stewart was made president of the ‘Elks Lodge” at one 
of these meetings, but afterwards withdrew and joined the C. I. L. There was sub- 
sequently a similar meeting and barbecue in the Big Horn district. 
believe the purpose of these meetings was to build up the ‘Elks Lodge” in order 
to counteract the influence of the O. I. L., which was at that time under the influence 
of Mrs. Grey and favorable to her. 
J. G. Burexss. 


MR. REYNOLD’S STATEMENT. 


This alleged matter was not an idea of mine. Last fall during my absence in the 
East on my vacation the Elks of Montana held a State meeting at Billings. At that 
time they invited a number of the Indians from this ney to attend the carnival, 
and I think all the Indians that attended were presented with badges. On my return 
(last October) a delegation waited upon me and asked me if there was not some way 
in which a lodge of Elks could be organized for the Indians. I told them that I would 
do what I could in the matter. This matter was brought up from time totime. Sees 
with his Ears and Curley were two of the most persistent in having a lodge organized. 
I took the matter under advisement, found that it would not be possible to get juria- 
diction to organize an Elks lodge, but I promised them that we would get up a ritual 
and make a fraternal organization.. About this time, or perhaps previous, the C. I. L’s. 
were organized, and then the Indians that were not members of that organization 
were more persistent than ever in perfecting an organization of theirown. I spent 
one afternoon in formulating a simple ritual that I thought could be understood by 
the uneducated Indians, and read it over to several of the educated ones, and they 
seemed to be well pleased with it and were anxious for the organization. A meeting was 
called to be held in the carpenter shop, at which time the matter of organization was 
taken up and those who wished to join, their names were taken and placed upon a 
roster. Several white people who belonged to the Masons and Elks and had 
experience in initiatory work were invited in to become charter members and assist 
in initiating the Indians. At the close of the first initiation there were something like 
60 members present, and officers were elected by the Indians themselves, and it was 
decided to hold meetings once a month, and all Indians who wished to join the order 
were to be notified that unless some serious reason should debar them from becoming 
members that they could join if they so desired. 

This order was not organized to counteract the work of the C. I. L.’s, and it was im- 
pressed upon the Indians that because a man belonged to the other order it did not dis- 

ar him from becoming a member of the order of Buffaloes. 

The incident regarding Plenty Coos coming to the ney to attend a meeting of 
the Buffaloes was from an invitation extended to him by Big Medicine and others. 
At this meeting a number of the C. I. L.’s were present in the anteroom and tried to 
induce candidates to refrain from joining the order. Plenty Coos had taken the obli- 
gation and upon retiring to the anteroom was influenced by Alexander Upshaw and 
several others whose names I do not know, but I learned afterwards that Frank Shane 
was in waiting outside to talk to Plenty Coos when he came out. These C.I.L.’s 
were asked if they wished to join the order and they said that they did not. The 
Indian who was acting as outer guard requested them to retire from the anteroom, 
which they refused to do. I was in the lodge room at the time and the matter was 
brought to my attention, and the Indians asked what they should do with the Indians 
outside—that they were trying to make trouble. Itold themtoallow them to remain 
where they were; that if they did not care to join their order that it was all right; that 
there was nothing that they could learn in the anteroom regarding the inner workings 
of the organization. It was also reported that members of the C. I. L. were standi 
on boxes and trying to look over the curtains at the windows (which were curtain 
over the lower sash). 

An organization of the Indians was talked of to me long before the lodge of the 
C. I. L.’s was ever thought of. In fact, ever since I have been here and the Indians 
have seen my Masonic emblem they have repeatedly asked me to get up an organization 
similar for them. 

Regarding the last meeting: They had a feast, and a beef was bought from an 
Indian and I have advanced the money to pay the Indian for the same. Iam to be 
reimbursed from a collection taken up by the members of the lodge. That was our 
last meeting, and nothing further has been done. A meeting will be called within 
the next few days for the transaction of business and the initiation of candidates, 
and it will be held in the carpenter shop. __- 
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Lours Bat.ov, carpenter, called and duly sworn: 


Q. Mr. Ballou, did you ever attend a meeting of the Orderof Buffaloes?—A. No, 
sir—well, let me qualify that in this way: I went down there, but this was before it 
‘met. I was not present after they had really organized. 

Q. When was that?—-A. I can not give you the date. 

Q. About when?—A. I believe it was in January, but I can not be certain. It 
was cold weather; I remember that much. 

. Tell me, now, what occurred while you were there.—A. Nothing, because they 
not organized. 
. Did you see any of the “‘stunts” that were done?—A. No, sir. 
. Have you any knowledge of what was done?—-A. Only by report. 
Have you ever talked with Mr. Burgess about it?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Will you tell me what you said to him, as near as you can recall?—A. As near 
8 remember, I said that they were doing farce work that was taken from the secret 
orders. 

Q. Is that all?—A. That is all. Well, maybe I might qualify that by—of course 
I mentioned over some of the things that were reported to have been done to him. 
I think Idid. I am sure I did. . 

Q. Tell me some of those.—A. Well, that they put the applicant down on a board 
and branded him with a piece of ice, and that scared him, you know, and they did that, 
you know, asa kind of a play. And they also took his photograph with a little camera 
and that they shot water in his face, and that they—of course I witnessed none o 
this; I only know what was reported to me. They si their hair. But, mind 
you, that was all play. They did not really s1 the hair. And they attempted 
to cut him—apparently cut him with a knife, and used red paint, and it seemed as 
though he was bleeding. I think they dropped water on him. 

Q. Anything else?—A. I do not recall anything else. 

Q. That is what you said to Mr. Burgess?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you say to Mr. Burgess that the organization had all the bad features of the 
secret orders and none of the good?—-A. I may have said that. 

Q. Is that your opinion?—A. I guess it is. 

Q. I would like for you to say positively.—A. I will say —— (pause). 


+OOOO 


Q. It is your opinion?—A. —— 

Q. Are you a member of any secret order?—A. No, air. 

Q. Have you ever attended an initiation?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you any prejudice against secret orders?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know w 
orders?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you then tell me why you think this embodies all the bad features and none 
of the good features of the secret orders?—-A. Well, just simply what I stated in the 
first lace—that is, it was the farce part of the secret orders. So far as I know, that is 

t it consi of. 

Q. You say you were not present during the meeting?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Then you have ne knowledge of what actually occurred?—A. None whatever. 

Q. Do you think, as a general proposition, that itis a wise thing to repeat things that 
you do not know anything about?—A. It may be unwise, but it is human nature to 

o it. 

Q. What was the condition of your shop after this meeting?—A. The first meeting, 
it was all right. The second meeting, it looked like a slaug: terhouse. 

g- How do you mean looked like a slaughterhouse?—A. There were pieces of meat, 
an 

Q 


ether the ceremonies here are comparable to those in other secret . 


bones, and dirt of all kinds all over the place. 
. Did this indicate to you any more than that there had been a feast there, and 
that, in Indian fashion, the men had dropped these things on the floor?—A. That is all. 

(The inspector here asked Mr. Burgess if he wished to ask Mr. Ballou any questions, 
and he said that he did not. The inspector then asked Mr. Reynolds if he wished to 
ask any. questions. ) 
> { BY Mr. Reynoups.) Were there any more than two meetings?—A. Not to my 

owledge. 

Q. (By the Insrzcror.) Did Major Reynolds ask you if the boys had been down 
and cleaned up the shop after the meeting?—A. No, sir; it was after the first meeting. 
He did ask me after the first meeting. Now I will have to qualify that this way: 
If there were more than two meetings, then it was after the first one only; if there were 
three meetings, then it might have been after the second; if there were only two meet- 
ings, then it was after the fret one only. 

. Was it after the meeting at which the feast was held?—-A. No; it was not after 
that. Because I did not see the agent after that, not for several days, because the key 
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in the—I did not get it for several days after it. I could not gain access to the shop 
except by crawling in. Monday morning I tried to get in and could not, and had to 
crawl in through e blacksmith shop. 

Q. When did you get the key?—A. Four or five days afterwards. 

Q. In the meantime how did you get in?—A. After once getting in this door was 
just fastened with a board on the inside, and I had another key for the lock. Of course 
those locks are ordinary locks. I just took another key. 1 supposed all the ti ne that 
Louis Bompard had the key. When I saw him I asked him for it and he said he had 
given the key—I forget who. I did not get it for a week. 

Q. Whom did you give it to?—A. Louis Bompard. 

Q. Upon whose order?—A. No one’s, except his own. He said he was asked to 
get it and take the food down there. 

Q. Did you report to anyone the fact that you did not get the key back?—A. No, air. 

Q. Do you know anything about the Night Hawks?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Who cleaned up the shop after that meeting?— A. I did. I left it go there for 
days. I thought I never would clean it up, it looked s0 bad. 

. Did you make any complaint as to the condition of the shop?—A. No, air; not 
in the officeI didn’t. —- 

Q. To whom did you?—A. Tothe blacksmith. Then I mentioned it to Mr. Burgess. 

Q. What did you expect to accomplish?—A. It was just in a complaining way. I 
did not expect to accomplish anything. I was disgusted. That is the way I should 
state it. 

Q. Who would have been the proper person to complain to?—A. The agent. 

Q. Why didn’t you complain to him?—A. I thought he approved of it and I would 
have to let it go at that. 

Q. Why did you think that?—A. Because he had organized the lodge. 

(After completing this examination of Mr. Ballou, I reprimanded him in emphatic 
terms for his conduct in first failing to report to his superior the condition of his shop, 
which he thought reprehensible, and then in discussing the matter with others, both 
inside and outside the Government service. I did not preserve a record of what I said 
to Mr. Ballou in this connection.—Z. L. D.) 

On inquiry it was learned that Mr. Small, the next witness named by Mr. Burgess, 
was absent in Billings. 


Mr. H. V. Baruey, Indian trader, was called and duly sworn: 


. Did you ever attend a meeting of the Order of Buffaloes?—A. Yes, sir. 

. When?—A. I can not give the exact date. I attended the first meeting. 

. About when was that?—A. I can not tell; I should think it was in March. 

. How many meetings have you attended?—A. That was the only one. 

. Were you a member of the order, or are you a member?—A. Well, no; I am 
not a member of the order. I was indirectly interested in helping them organize. 

Q. How were you interested in it?—A. I am a member of the Elks, and they have 
a certain amount of horse play in their initiation, and I helped to put the Indians 
through some similar things. ° 

Q. Describe what occurred at the meeting you attended?—A. The Indians were 
all in the main room, and there was a simple ritual made up and the Indians all stood 
up and took their hats off and listened to the reading of the ritual, which was inter- 
preted to them by Joe Stewart and Mortimer Dreamer, and after they thoroughly 
understood what the ritual was, the ideas it conveyed, they were asked if they wanted 
to become members, and, if I remember correctly, all those who were there wanted 
to become members. When they signified their willingness they went out into the 
blacksmith shop” the younger ones; the older ones, Fire Bear, Tom LaForge, Bi 
Medicine, and the older Indians, stayed inside. I acted as a sort of an usher. would 
fo out and get the Indian and bring him in, and we would have a little fun with him. 

t was an initiation business, similar to business we have used in the Elks. When 
we had finished with one we would bring another Indian in. We brought in 30 or 
35 that night, I guess. After we had initiated 4 or 5 Indians, they helped initiate 
the other fellows. They seemed to enjoy it as much as any white lodge I was ever in. 

Q. Tell me about what those ‘‘stunts’’ were. 

Mr. Reynolds objected to this question on the ground that it would bring out unnec- 
easarily the inner workings of a secret society. 

Objection sustained. 

Q. How do the ‘‘stunts” done in this initiation compare with the ‘‘stunts” in 
initiations in other secret societies?—A. The ‘‘stunts” that I worked on those Indians 
were exactly the same ‘‘stunts” that I had worked on me when I went into the Elks, 
except that we didn’t do nearly so many of them as I experienced. We did not have 
the paraphernalia to do it with. 
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Q. Were any of them such as you had not experienced?—A. I think, possibly, one 


was. 

Q. (To both Reynolds and Bailey.) I will ask you gentlemen as to the nature of 
them. Was there anything in that ‘‘stunt” which you would have resented if applied 
to yourself?‘ (From Bailey and Reynolds.) Nothing whatever. 

(Mr. Reynolds withdrew his objection to this feature, as it is not peculiar to a secret 
society, but is more or less generally knewn.) 

Q. Mr. Bailey, then, in view of this statement by Mr. Reynolds, are you willing to 
tell me about that one?—-A. That was the branding. 

Q. Was there a barbecue at this meeting?—A. Not thay. I know of. There was a 
lunch after the meeting was over. 

Describe the lunch.—A. It was canned fruit; I don’t remember—I put it up at 
the store. It was just ordinary stuff we got out of the store. 

Q. Was that all?—A. That 1s all that I know of. 

Q. (By Mr. Burozss,) W hat meeting was this?—A. That was the first meeting. 

Q. (By INnspPscror. t is, it was the meeting which you understand was held 
in March?—A. I think it was March. There was snow on the ground. I do not have 
any particular recollection of the time. 

d. You attended only one?—A. Yes, air. 

Q. Was there any beef at that meeting?—A. Not that I know of. When we got 
through with the initiation it was pretty late, and I went home. I have a list of the 
stuff they got that night over at the store. I think I could find it, if you care tosee it. 

Q. Who paid for it?—A. It has not been paid for. 

Q. Was it a contribution from you?—A. No; I expected it would be paid for. 

Q. To whom are you looking for the payment?—A. It would be paid out of the 
lodge fund, if there was any, 1 presume. 

Q. Is it your custom to extend indefinite credit of that kind without any personal 
guarantee?—A. It was not a custom, but this was a little different sort of a proposition. 

Q. How was it different?—A. Well, it was the organization of these Indians that 
wanted to be organized in a lodge, and I was interested in it to the extent of the enjoy- 
ment of it. I did not care much whether it was paid or not. I simply ea 
memorandum of the stuff, and have not thought anything of it since. 

Q. You say you did not stay there until the end of the meeting?—A. I did not 
stay to the lunch. I stayed until all the Indians were taken in and then went home. 

6. You do not know, then, as to the condition of the shop afterwards?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know anything about the Night Hawks?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever hear of such an organization?—-A. No, I do not think I have. I 
know that these different danci dians have little clubs among themselves, and 
they go by different names, and I think I have heard of one known as the ‘‘ Night 
Boys,’’ think they call themselves; I do not know anything about who is in it. 

3. Do you know whether any white men belong to it?—A. No, sir; I do not know. 

(Mears. Ball and Brown, the next witnesses referred to by Mr. Burgess, were not at 
the agency when called for.) 

CaRL LEDER was called and duly sworn. ; 

Q. State your name and occupation.—A. Carl Leider; occupation, cowboy, at 

resent. 
P Q. Do you belong to the order of Buffaloes?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever attend a meeting of the order of Buffaloes?—A. Yes, air. 

Q. When?—A. I can not give you the date. 

Q. About when?—A. It must be about the first part of April, I think. 

Q. Had you attended any meeting revious to that?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you quite sure of that?—A. Yea, sir. 

Q. Tell me what happened at the meeting you attended.—A. I attended that 
meeting and they initiated a few members at that meeting. I was present. After 
initiating a few members then they adjourned. 

Q. Was there a barbecue at that meeting?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Was there one after the meeting?— A. Not after this meeting; no. 

Q. When was there a barbecue?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Did you ever attend a barbecue?—A. No, sir. ; 

Q. Where was that meeting held?—-A. This meeting that I was present was held in 
the nter shop. ; 

Q. Did you attend more than one meeting?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you asked to join the Buffaloes?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By whom?—A. By Fire Bear. 

Q. Was it before or after this meeting?—A. Before. 

Q. Why did -you attend this meeting? A. Because I was asked to attend. 
Q. And at the meeting you refused to join the order?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Did Major Reynolds ever speak to you about joining the order?—A. I don’t 

remember; I don’t think he did. 
If he had you would be apt to remember it?—-A. Probably. 

Q. Are you quite sure that he never spoke to you about it?—A. He never asked me 

+ id ‘Major Reynolds ything bout Mrs. G king charges 
. ajor olds ever say anything to you about . Grey making 

against you for stealing cattle?—A. He mentioned that to me; yes. 

Q. en?—A. That was some time this spring. 

Q. Was it before or after this meeting?—A. I don’t remember whether it was before 
or after. It was somewheres along there. 

Q. What else did he say to you at the same time?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Did he mention the order of Buffaloes in that connection?—A. No, sir; not 
that I know of. 
y Q. Were you ever notified that you had been elected treasurer of the order?—A. 

es, Bir. 

Q. When?—A. It was after that meeting. 

Q. What did you eay?—A. I said I could not take that poet because I was already 
holding an office for another order over on the Big Horn. 

Q. What office is that and what order?—-A. The order of Big Horns; secretary. 
. Did you stay throughout the meeting which you attended?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Was there a lunch or anything of that kind at the meeting?—-A. No, sir. 
. Are you quite sure of that?—A. Yes, sir. 
_Q. Do you know how many meetings of the order there were?—A. I do not know, 


sir. 

a Do you know whether it was the first, second, or third meeting?—A. I do not 
ow. 
Bie MepicrnE, chief of the Indian police, was called and duly sworn (Carl Leider 


acting as interpreter). 
Q. you belong to the order of Buffaloes?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many meetings of the order have you attended?—-A. I remember attend- 
ing two, maybe three; but I do not remember the third. 
". en was the order organized?—-A. About Christmas; maybe a little before or 
after; I do not remember. 

Q. What led up to the organization of the order?—A. The order was made up of 
Indians mostly living at Black Lodge. 

Black Lodge is one of the districts.) 

. Who was it that wanted the organization formed, and why did they want it 
formed?—A. A few of the headmen of the Black Lodge, including myeelf, got together 
and formed this ization for the purpose of helping each other in the way of their 
farming work and their stock, etc. They did not want any bad men to become mem- 
bers of the organization. Only good men; boys that could work. 

Q. Did you and the other men consult with the agent before organizing it?—A. Yee; 


OOO 


and also Shiveley. 
Q. When did you first consult the agent about this?—A. I don’t remember exactly 
when. Some time last winter; I think before Christmas. 


Q. Have you any idea how long before Christmas it was?—A. Twenty days or more; 
of course I talked it over with the boys ever since last fall. 

q. Do you mean you talked it over with the other Indians before you talked it over 
with the agent ever since last fall?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did the agent say when you spoke to him about it?—A. I asked tlre agent 
about the matter and the agent told me it was good. I had a talk with Frank Shively 
about it and Frank told me it would be a good plan for the Indians to have an organi- 
AO Did the agel hel king th tion?—A. When I asked th 

. Di e agent help you in making the organization?—A. en I asked the 
agent and he said it was , I thought the agent would help me when he aaid that. 

Q. When they made the organization—held the first meeting—what part did the 

nt take in it, if any?—A. He showed us how other orders were doing—I mean 
white peoples’ orders—how the rules were, and what officers to elect, and about 
collecting moneys, etc. 

Q. Tell me about the second meeting.—A. The second meeting was about the same 
as the first meeting. 

Q. When was that?—A. Some time after Christmas. 

Q. How long after Christmas?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. How long has it been since that meeting to the present time?—A. I think this is 
the third month since. 

Q. Did they have a barbecue at that meeting?—A. Yes; they did; some bread 
and a few other things. 
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Q. What did they have?—A. Bread, meat, and coffee. 
Q. Anything else?—A. Some other sweet things; but I don’t remember whether 
apples or not. 
8. What sort of meat was it?—A. Ribs of beef. 
Q. Who furnished the beef?—-A. The members of the order collected the money 
and bought the beef from an Indian. 
. How much did it cost?—A. I don’t know. 
. How much beef was there?—-A. Ribs, hind quarters, shoulders. 
. Practically a whole beef, then?—-A. Yes. 
. How many men were present?—-A. There must have been 80. 
. Was this barbecue during the meeting or after the meeting?—A. After the meet- 


What time of night did they get through?—A. I think about 11] or 12 o’clock. 
, - Did any of the Indians dance at that meeting?—A. Not exactly dance—a kind 
of a dance. 

Q. Describe just what it was.—A. After they had the meeting and after they had 
the barbecue, some of the boys got together and began singing Indian songs, and they 
all felt pretty good and a few women were in there—happened to be around—and 
they danced around a little bit, and after that singing that was all there was to it. 

Q. Did the women join in the dance?—A. They were outside and came in; they 
joined in the dance. 

Q. What sort of a dance do they call it?—A. Woman’s dance. 

Q. Describe just what they do in that dance.—A. [Here Big Medicine got up and 
went through the motions of the dance. It resembles in a crude way the simplest 
figures of the Virginia reel. 

Q. How lo id they ance at this meeting?—-A. They danced with two songs. 
After that I told them they better quit and all go home. 

Q. Was the agent there when they were dancing?—A. I think he had gone. 

. Had. he given you permission to dance?—A. I don’t know. 

. Had anything been said at the meeting about dancing?—-A. Nothing. 

. Then these Indians were dancing without permission?—A. Yes. 

. Were there any white men present?—A. I don’t know. . 

Q. As chief of police did you know that that was right or wrong for them to dance 
there without permission.—A. I thought that the way they were dancing was not 
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wrong. 

Q. “What instructions have you from the agent in regard to dancing in this district?— 
A. The agent’s instructions were whenever this district wants to dance they tell me 
and ask my permission to dance; then I go to the agent and tell him that the district 
wants to have a dance, and if the agent says yes I go back and tell the Indians to 
dance, and tell them not to have any trouble or give away anything. 

Q. When was the last time the agent gave such a permission for a dance?—A. The 
last holiday—Decoration Day. 

Q. Did they dance when the agent gave them that permission?—A. No. 

Q. What was the time previous to that when he gave them permission to dance?— 
A. Christmas. 

Q. Have they danced at any other times than these?—-A. No. 

Q. Having these instructions about dancing, when these fellows began dancing at 
that meeting what was it your duty to do?—A. As soon as they commenced to dance 
I jumped up and spoke to Sees with his Ears, and asked what they were dancing for 
and Sees with his Ears said it was no dance; they just danced for fun; and I told 
Sees with his Ears they better quit it, and they quit. 

Q. Have you ever stopped other dances?—A. Yes. 

Q. When?—A. Back in Stouch’s administration. 

Q. When?—A. The Black Lodge Indians got together to dance one Sunday and I 
stopped it. It was about cutting-hay time. 

“ Are there any times since then that you had stopped a dance?—A. No; not 
since then e 


every district. 

Q. Who belongs to the one in Black Lodge?—A. Curley and myeell, Three Irons 
Louis Bompard, tty Red Paints, Old Horn, On Top of Tepee, Round Rock, Owl 
Above. Young Hairy Wolf, David Dawes, and others. 

Q. How many altogether?—A. Maybe 36 or 37. 

Q. Are there any white men members?—A. I don’t think so. 
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Q. Is Major Reynolds a member?—A. No; he could not be, because he is a white 


man. 
1 2. Did Major Reynolds ever attend a meeting of the Night Hawks?—A. Not that 
ow of. 

Q. What is the purpose of the organization of the Night Hawks?—A. No set purpose; 
mostly’ young fellows get together and organize for friendship. 

Q. Do they dance?—A. Yes. 

Q. When do they dance?—They dance whenever all the other districts dance. 

Q. Do they dance without permission?—A. They dance when the others dance; 
that is, when they get permission. . 

Q. Do they ever dance at any other times?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Were the members of the Night Hawks specially invited to join the Buffaloea?]— 
A. No; some belong to the Buffaloes and some to the C. I. L. 

Q. Was there any special effort made to get all the Night Hawks to join the Buffa- 
loes?—A. I have not heard any talk about it. 

Q. Tell me how the men behaved at that barbecue.—A. They had a jolly time, 
shook hands, and were laughing, and when the dance started up I stopped it, and they 
felt jovial over the barbecue and they went home happy, and there were a few women 
went in after the barbecue. 

Q. Was there any disorderly conduct at the barbecue?—A. No; there was no dis- 
orderly conduct because I was there, and if I had seen anything of the kind I would 
have known it. 

Q. How did they manage about the barbecue, distributing the food?—-A. Two men 
were elected to cut up the meat into pieces. They cut this meat into a big pan, and 
after it was all cut up they passed it around; each member picks up a piece of meat. 

Q. What did they do with the pieces, the scraps, after eating?—-A. The pieces left 
from the barbecue, what was on the floor, they picked up and threw into the creek, 
and what was good to eat they took home and give to their families. 

Q. Did they pick up the pieces off the floor and throw them away?—A. They 
detailed two men to go over the floor and pick up the pieces and throw them away. 

G. Who were those two men?—A. Louis Bompare and Thomas. 

(I immediately sent for Louis Bompard and rge Thomas, but neither could be 
found on that day.—Z. L. D.) 

Q. Did you see these men do that work?—-A. No; because I shortly went out after 
they were told to clean the floor. 

Q. Do you know whether they did it?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. When was the collection taken up to pay for the meat?—A. I don’t know whether 
they did take up a collection or not. 

Q. I think you said that they did.— A. Yes; what I said before was that they intended 
to take up a collection to buy a beef. Whether they did I don’t know. 

4 Q. Then they have not taken up any collection yet to your knowledge?—A. I 
on’t know. 

Q. Do you know who paid for the food in the meantime?—A. All the food they had 
at the time was to be paid for by taking a collection from the members of the organi- 
gation, and what food they needed from the store; they came to the agent and gave 
him a list of the food they wanted to use, and Major Reynolds wrote the list for them 
and they took it to the store. 

Q. Did they expect to pay for that food or did they expect Major Reynolds to pay 
for it?—-A. They expected to pay for it after taking a collection from every member of 
the organization. Whatever it amounts to, it would be divided up, so much for 
every member. 

Q. But that collection has not yet been taken up?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Have you paid anything yet?—A. No. 

Q. Do you expect to pa anything? “A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether Plenty Coos was invited to join the Buffaloes?—A. 
Myself, I came to Plenty (Coos and asked Plenty Coos that they go and have the har- 
becue and I would like to see him join in the barbecue, and Plenty Coos told me he 
was a member tf the Eagles, and he did not want to join any other orgainzation, and I 
told him that was good. 

Q. Did Plenty Coos attend this barbecue?—A. Yes; he attended the meeting, but 
not the barbecue. 

Q. He went into the meeting, but went out before the barbecue?—A. Yes; he was 
at the meeting and didn’t stay long. 

Q. Was Frank Shane invited to join the Buffaloes?—A. Frank Shane went into 
the meeting. and while in the meeting some of the boys asked him whether he wanted 
to join the lodge, and Frank said no. 
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Q. Was Frank urged to join any more than simply asked to join?—A. No; he was 
not urged much to Join. 

Q. at do you mean by not urged much to join—how much?—A. We left him to 
do as he pleased. 

Q. When did he leave the meeting?—A. I don’t know; I think he left there shortly 
after being asked to join. 

Q What meeting was this, the first or second?—-A. The last meeting. 

Q. Was Frank at any other meeting?—A. No. 

Q. Had he been asked previously to join?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Was there any opposition between the Buffaloes and the C. I. L.’s?—A. I didn’t 
want any opposition etween the two organizations. I told Frank Shane to tell the 
members of his organization, the ©. I. L., to notify his members that whenever any 
boys, members of that club, making any talk to the Buffalues, to stop it; that I would 
do the same thing; that is, let out that I didn’t want any opposition. ' 

Q. Asa matter of fact, was there any Opposition between the two?—-A. There might 
have been; there are many bad men on both sides. 

Q. Do you know of anything of that kind?—A. Yes. No, Itake that back; I don’t 
know personally, but I have heard a lot from hearsay. 

Q. From whom have you heard it?—A. Sun goes Slow. 

Q. Is Sun goes Slow a member of the Buffaloes or the C. I. L’s.?—A. I don’t know 
whether he belongs to the (. I. L., but he doesn’t belong to the Buffaloes. 

Q. Who told you about this?—A. Knows the Ground. 

Q. What organization does Knows the Ground belong to?—A. Big Horn lodge. 

q- Did you or any other members of the Buffaloes attempt to get members of the 
C. I. L. to join the Buffaloes?—A. No; but we left it to them to join whichever they 
wanted to. 

The Inspector here asked Mr. Burgess and Mr. Reynolds if they wished to ask any 
further questions. The following questions were then put by the inspector at the 
suggestion of Mr. Reynolds: 

. How many candidates did Major Reynolds tell you you ought to have for an 
initiation?—A. I don’t remember. Lots of times he would attend a meeting and 
go back and forth to the office. 

Q. What do you mean by lots of times when there were only two or three meetings? 
A. I mean he would attend a meeting for a little while and walk over to the office 
and see if everything was all right, and come back and see if everything was all right 
and return, etc. 

Q. Did Major Reynolds say anything to you as to how many candidates you ought 
to have at that last mecting?—-A. He told us; he was on the outside of the door and 
told us about four members. 

Q. Did he mean four members to bring at one time for the initiation?7—A. Sometimes 
we took in one at a time, sometimes two, and sometimes four. 

Q. How many were initiated at that last meeting?—A. I don’t know, but I think 
there must have been 80. 

2 How many men were there altogether at the last meeting?—A. I don’t know; 
about 80. 

Q. Did Major Reynolds say anything to you about not having too many at any one 
meeting on account of its taking too long?—-A. He said too many members coming inat 
one time was not much good. I heard some talk, whether from Major Reynolds or 
from some of the boys I do not know, but think probably a few was enough to become 
me Wh at one time. 4 h Maior Revnolda abo 

. When was the first time you said anything to Major Reynolds about organizing 
the lodge—how long ago?—A. Since last fall I and some others made a trip to Billings 
and saw an organization of Elks in Billings, and I thought that was pretty good, and 
when I came back I asked the agent whether an organization of that kind could be 
gotten up among the Indians. I told the agent all about what I saw over there. 

Q. Did you ever speak of that subject of organization before you went to Billingr?— 
A. Yes, three yearsago. For the last three years I have spoken to the agent about 
forming an organization of this kind. I often tried to become a member of some white 
men’s lodges. 

Q. About how many Indians took part in that dance at the barbecue?—A. Ten 
or twelve. 

Q. Are you sure there were no more than 10 or 12?—A. I think there were not more 
than 10 or 12. 

Q. Do you know of Major Reynolds saying anything to the Indians about whether 
they could dance or could not dance at these meetings?—A. Major Reynolds told 
them that in the Buffaloes’ meetings those meetings were not for a dance. 

Q. When did Major Reynolds say that?—A. Ever since we started to organize the 
lodge. Major Reynolds told us when we organized, this organization not for a dance. 
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Q. Do you mean that whenever Major Reynolds talked about the lodge Major 
~ Reynolds would say something of that kind?—A. Yes; we all understood that he did 
not want to allow any dance at all in our meetings. 

Q. At that barbecue, was any or the food which was left over taken to anybody in 
families of which no members were present?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why?—A. Because they were sick, and because they were our friends. 

Mr. Ballou returned to offer the following statement: 

Mr. Bauuou. The first thing was with reference to that key. When I asked Louis 
Bompard for the key he said that he had given it to the agent, and I never asked for it. 

Q. When did you ask Louis?—A. It may have been two or three days after the 
meeting. Then it might have been a week after that the key was given me by Mr. 
Ball’s son, and he said that the agent had given it to him to give to me. 

Q. When did he say that the agent had given it to him?—A. Didn’t say. 

Mr. Batiov. You asked me who else I had mentioned my disapproval. Mr. Lewis 
and Mr. Small. Mr. Lewis first. He was in the shop there right after the occurrence 
and I said to him, ‘‘ You are in the agent’s confidence; why don’t you go and 
him that he is doing an unwisething? I believe the Indians have the agent going,’’ 
nO" "Teli mo what you mean by the Indians having th A. That the 

. Tell me what you mean e Indians havi e agent going.—A. t 
had him what I called scared. y ms “gepr Bom y 

Q. Why did you think he was scared?—-A. From his actions. 

Q. What actions?—A. He was what I call giving way to them. If they wanted 
anything at his hands, even if they should not have it, they were getting it. I was 
present in his house the time the lodge meeting up there at Lodgegrass was first spoken 
of—when I was doing the papering over there—and I think I expressed disapproval 
of the meeting, and that I thought it never should be. Afterwards he sanctioned it 

ere. 

Q. Did he sanction: it there?—-A. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Q. Do you know of his refusing to sanction it?—A. No, sir;I don’t. I also expressed 
this same disapproval to Mr. Small and said the same thing in substance that I did 
to Mr. Lewis, that they were in a confidential way with the agent and that I thought 
they ought to do what they could to save him. 

"Q. In what way did you think that the agent was in danger?—A. That he was losing 
his hold over the Indians. 
What led you to think he was losing his hold over the Indians?—A. Well, his 
sanctioning this lodge. 

Q. That fact merely?—A. This and other little things, all trifling things, but all 
tending to convince me of it. 

Q. Tell me what those trifling things were.—A. For one thing, every time an Indian 
would ask for anything that he knew from the nature ot things he should not have 
he would go to the agent. That is one thing that they would always do. 

Q. Tell me of one of these things. >. I don’t now recall one. I did say to them 
that the agent was the best agent I had seen, and that I hated to see him apparently 
lose his hold upon the Indians, and I said why don’t you—— 

Q. Did you make any effort to save him?—A. No, sir; because I have never felt 
that I occupied any position of confidence. I came here by transfer, against his 

rotest. 

P Q. Why did you think you were here against Major Reynolds’s protest?—A. Because 
when I came here I found a man here already for the position, and was told that he was 
to be the carpenter. I was told that the day I arrived here. 

Q. Who told you that?—A. Mr. Rose. 

. Did you say anything to Major Reynolds about it?—A. No, sir; he went to Wash- 


Q 

i n. 

as Did you assume that he was against you for that reason?—A. Not against me, 
but he had a man for the position. I know he had because I saw the letters that he 
wrote offering the position to the man that was here. 

Q. Where did you see those letters?—A. Mr. Dove. 

Q. Who was the man?—A. Mr. Dove. He never filled the position. 

Q. Is Mr. Dove in the classified service?—-A. He was at one time, as a akille:l 
employee. 

. Was he eligible at that time?—A. No, sir. 

Q. why, then, did you think that he might have been the carpenter?—A. It would 
be Rossi e for him to have been, and they told me that they would get me transferred 
at the office. I was informed by Miller and Throssel. 

Q. Did you ask them and not the agent?—-A. He was in Washington. 

Q. What was the effect of the letters’—A. Forhim tocome on here; that he would 
give him a position as carpenter. He was a good carpenter. 
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Q. Did the letters say that he should have the position permanently?—A. Well, 
it was so long since I saw those letters that I can not say that it was offered to him per- 
manently; but I was given to understand by either Miller or Mr. Throssel that they 
would secure my transfer to some other position, and they asked me if I was willing 
to goto Pryor. I was not; if I took the transfer as long as I had come here to be trans- 
ferred I should have to receive an increased salary. 

Q. Who spoke first about this?—A. I can not recall. 

Q. How did the subject come up between you and them?—A. I believe it was Miller 
that asked me if I would Fo over to Pryor. 

Q. Now as to what Mr. Lewis said.—A. He said, ‘‘That is a delicate thing to do and 
I would not dare to do it.”’ . 

Q. You say Major Reynolds was what you called scared; why?—A. That is what I 
am unable just now to recall; if I could think it over doubtless I could recall the ones 
I had in mind. I believe Major Reynolds was scared by Mrs. Grey. 

Q. Why do you think he was scared by Mrs. Grey?—A. On account of the first 
trouble that they had up there at Lod . 

Q. What was that?—A. That is all that comes to me. 

(I then pointed out to Mr. Ballou in very emphatic terms the impropriety of his 
thus jumping to conclusions as_to the agent’s being ‘‘scared,’’ and the Indians ‘‘hav- 
ing him going,’’ and talking to people promiscuously about it on account of things 
which he said were mere trifies, and which he could not then even recall; that his con- 
duct had apparently resulted in more than a mere trifle, because it had evidently 
largely influenced Mr. Burgess to make charges against the agent, which I was now 
investigating. I did not preserve a record of exactly what I said to Mr. Ballou in this 
connection.—Z. L. D. 

Frank SHANE was called and duly sworn. 

Q. State your name and occupation.—A. Frank Shane, carpenter. 

Q. Do you know about the organization known as the er of Buffaloes?—A. I 
don’t know. 

Q. Do you know of any other order by any other name?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell me about it.—A. C. I. L. 

Q. Do you know of any other than the C. I. L.?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of the existence of any other organization?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you ever invited to join any other organization?—A. I was invited; 
they have a meeting down here at the carpenter shop. I do not know what that is, 
but I was invited there. . 
. When was that?—A. That was last April. 

. Did you attend that meeting?—A. No, sir. 

doe What do you mean when you say that you did not attend it?—A. I did not go 
own. 

. You mean tbat you were not in the meeting at all?—A. No. 

. That you did not go into the carpenter shop at all?—-A. Yes, sir. 

. Have you any knowledge of the meeting?” A. I don’t know. 

. Who asked you to join this organization?—-A. Mr. Bailey. 

. When?—A. Just before they the meeting. — 

. Where?—A. At the store. 

. Did anyone else ask you to join it at any time?—A. Mr. Miller was asking me if 

I wanted to join. 
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Q. When was that?—A. Just before the meeting. 

Q. Where?—A. At the store. 

Q. What did you say to Mr. Bailey?—A. I told him I did not have time. 

Q. What did you say to Mr. Miller?—A. I told him I would go down if | have time. 

Q. Did anyone else ask yo to join?—A. No, sir. 

Q. And you did not go down?—A. I did not go down. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Burgess about that meeting?—A. I 
told Mr. Burgess that I was called in there, but I did not go. That is all I told him. 


Q. What did Mr. Burgess say to you at that time?—A. He told me that I didn’t 
have to go if I didn’t want to. 
. Did you think you had to go?—A. No. 
4 Q. Why, then, should Mr. Burgess tell you that you didn’t have to go?—A. I 
on’t know. 
Q. Tell me if you said anything else to Mr. Burgess.—A. That is all I remember. 
Q. Did you talk with anyone else about it?—A. No, sir. 7 
Q. Did you ever tell Mr. Burgess that you had attended one of these meetings?— 
A. I was intended to go down, but I didn’t go down. ; 
Q. Do you know of any opposition between the C. I. L. and this Buffalo organiza- 
tion?—A. No, sir. : 
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Q. Did you ever hear of any such opposition?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever tell Mr. Burgess that you thought this organization was formed 
to oppose the C. I. L.?2—A. Not that I remember. 

Q. Did you ever attend a barbecue here?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever know of a barbecue being held here?—A. Well, I heard that, but 
that is only just hearing, that's all. 

Q. From whom did you hear that?—A. Just a crowd and not any individual. 

x Q. Did you ever talk with anyone about what you had heard in this regard?—A. 
VO, sir. 
A Q.. Did you ever tell Mr. Burgess that you had heard there had been a barbecue?— 

. Yes, sir. 

. Q. What did you tell Mr. Burgess?—A. I just only told him that they had had a 
ig feast. 

Q. You said just now that you didn’t know.—A. I told him that I had heard that 
they had had a big feast. 

Q. What else did you tell him in that connection?—A. I guess that’s about all. 

Q. Do you know anything about the Night Hawks?—A. I know that the Indians 
had a kind of dance that they called the Night Hawks. 

Q. Is it a dance or an organization for dancing?—A. Only a kind of a party. 

Q. Are you a member of it?—-A. Yes, sir; each district has one. 

Q. When was the last meeting of the Night Hawks?—A. Never had any meeting. 

Q. Tell me some of the members of the Night Hawks?—-A. Hoop on the Forehead, 
Plays with Himself, Banks, Medicine Tail. 

k Q. Are there any white men members of the Night Hawks?—A. No, sir; I don’t 
now. 

Q. Did you ever hear of any white men being members of the organization?—A. No, 
sir; I never did. 

Q. Did you ever hear that Major Reynolds had joined the Night Hawks?—A. No, 
sir; I never did. 

Q. Did you ever say anything to Mr. Burgess about Major Reynolds having joined 
the Night Hawks?—A. No, sir. 

At this point Mr. Burgess and Major Reynolds were asked if they wished to suggest 
further questions. The following question was asked at the suggestion of Mr. Rey- 
nolds: 

Q. Did the Major speak to you one night in the store and ask you to come down and 
join the boys and have some fun?—A. That was with Mr. Bailey, wasn’t it? Mr 

alley wasthere. I remember now. 

Q. at correspondence have you had with Mrs. Grey?—-A. Never had any. 

Q. Think about that. Did you never write to Mrs. Grey? What correspondence 
have you had with Mrs. Grey?—A. I have written to her. 

Q. How often?—A. One letter. 

Q. How often has she written to you? How many letters have you gotten from 
her?—A. Three. ' 

Q. Have you those letters?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Who has them?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Did you destroy them?—A. Yes. sir. 

At this point the following letter, dated Crow Agen , Mont., April 17. 1907, and 
signed Frank Shane, which had been inclosed by Mrs. Grey with her undated letter 
to the President early in May and upon which she had written: ‘‘I wrote Frank Shane 
as I did the others, that you were going to send a good man to the reservation. He did 
not get the letter,” was handed witness for inspection: 


My Dear Mrs. Grey: To-night I have received the first letter from you since you 
left for Washington. All sorts of pressure has been brought to bear on me by the agency 
people to make me go back on you, and at times I have felt rather blue, because I have 
received no letters from vou while other people were getting them. I will send for all 
the boys who were arrested and will try to havea flachlight taken of the group. Iam 
held at work at the agency and can not leave, so you must have patience for a few days. 
All we want to know of you 1s that you are true to us; we have been fooled so often 
that you must excuse us if we sometimes doubt even you. Iam very glad to get your 
letter and to know that we have no reason to fear. I also want to tell you that this 
time you can trust the ‘Indians’ promise’’ and that the boys are right with you as 
when you were here. 

Please remember that this is the first letter I have received from you since you left. 

Yours, truly, 
Frank SHANE. 


Mr. Bair is ing down his sheep-shearing sheds at the Reno farm, 6 miles south of 
the agency. ‘Hurrah for the Crows! 
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. Did you write that letter?—A. No, sir; Mr. Burgess did. 
. What sort of pressure was it that the agency people brought on you to make you 
ck on Mrs. Grey?—A. They would all talk me out of it everywhere I would go. 
. Who?—A. Mr. Richardson—— 
. Did Major Reynolds ever talk to you to gd back on Mrs. Grey?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Tell me what he said to you.—A. Said to me that Mrs. Grey was telling a whole 
of lies and trying to make up a whole lot of trouble. 
. Did he tell you anything else?—A. That’s all. 
. Did you believe him?—A. I don’t know. 
. That was all he said to you?—-A. That was all I remember. 

Q. Who else in the agency brought pressure to bear upon you?—A. George Pease 
is one of them. 

Q. Is he connected with the agency?—-A. I don’t know; he belongs on the reser- 
vation. 

Q. What did George say?—A. Talked to me about citizenship—about paying 
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xe. 

Q. What did he say?—A. Say we have not got no money to pay taxes. If we 
become citizens we have to pay taxes. 

Q. Did he ay anything else?—-A. That’s all. - 

Q. Who else brought pressure to bear on you?—A. That’s all. 

Q. Anybody else at the agency here?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Was any other pressure of any kind brought to bear upon you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you authorize Mr. Burgess to say in the letter to Mrs. Grey: ‘‘ All sorta of 
pressure has been brought to bear on me by the agency people to make me go back 
on you?’”’—A. No, sir. 

3. Describe to me how this letter happened to be written.—A. I got a letter from 
Mrs. Grey. Wants to know something about this here. And that is why I written 
this letter. 

Q. But you didn’t write this; Mr. Burgess wrote it for you. I want to know the 
actual circumstance of the writing. Were you present when Mr. Burgess wrote 
this?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you tell him what to write?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you dictate the language he was to use in the letter?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you read over the letter after he had written it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you approve it as proper before you signed it, as what you intended to say 
to Mrs. Grey?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, now, tell me why you say you did not authorize Mr. Burgess to write the 
sentence I quoted. Did you ask Mr. Burgess to write that sentence?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What sorts of pressure were brought to bear upon you to make you desert Mrs. 
Grey?—A.—— (pause). 

Q. Did you tell him what to put in this letter?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Did you tell him to say ‘‘all sorts of pressure has been brought to bear on me 
by the agency people to make me go back on you” ?—A. I didn’t use that word, but 
that is the sense of it. 

Q. Tell me in your own words what you told him to gay in that letter.—A. I told 
him about George Pease, what he aay and Richardson, and Mr. Reynolds. 

Q. These three things that you related to me?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you tell him of anything else?—A. That is all I remember to tell him. 

Q. Was that the basis of this statement that ‘‘all sorts of pressure has been brought 
to bear on me by the agency people to make me go back on you?” —A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any other basis for that statement?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Burgess to put in this letter ‘“‘I am held at work right at the 
agency and can not leave, so you must have patience for a few days?”—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. at did you mean by saying that you were held at work at the agency?—A. I 
mean to say that I am here at work and I can not get away. 

Q. Were you on the pay roll?—A. Yes, sir 

Q. What steps would you have to take ordinarily to get away?—A. Ask the boss. 

Q. Did you ask the boss to let you away?—A. No, sir. I didn’t want to leave my 
work. 

Q. Then why did you say that you were held at work?—-A. I mean that I don’t 
want to get away. 

.  Q. Tell me what you said to Mr. Burgess upon which he based that statement.—A. 

I told Mr. Burgess that I am here at work and I can not leave my work to get away 
to do these things—to find out things. 

Q. Did you tell him that you did not ask permission to get away?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you simply tell him that you were at work and did not want to leave your 
work to go away to attend to these other things?—-A. That is what I mean to say. 
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Q. Did you tell Mr. Burgess to say in the letter ‘‘all we want to know of you is that 
you are true to us; we have been fooled so often that you must excuse us if we doubt 
even you?”—A. —— (pause). 

Q. What did you mean by saying ‘‘all we want to know is that you are true tu us?’”’ 
What did you say to Mr. Burgess upon which he based that statement?—A. I don’t 
know about that. 

(Mr. Burgess here suggested that probably the witness had not understood the 
question. Its meaning was then carefully explained to witness by Mr. Burgess as well 
as by me, after which he completed his answer as follows:) 

A. Well, I thought she was doing what was right by us. 

Q. Then why did you want further assurance as to her being true? What was the 
object of putting that in the letter?—A. I can not remember all these things. It has 

een so long. 

Q. What did you mean by saying ‘“‘we have been fooled so often” that ‘‘we some- 
times doubt even you?”—A. I mean by that these policemen here. They made up 
@ talk and all around the camp tried to stop us from doing all these here things. 

Q. All what things?—A. All what Mrs Grey wants to do. 

Q. Was that all you had in mind in that connection as to having been fooled so 
often?—A. That isall. . e 

Q. Was that what you said to Mr. Burgess in this connection?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that all you said to Mr. Burgess in this connection?—A. That is all 
I remember. 

Q. Do you now remember any other time when you had been fooled, as you say 
here?—A. No, sir; I don’t remember. — 

Q. Tell me why you regard this action of the policeman as fooling you.—A. Sees 
with his Ears come up and talked with me, and I want to ask Reynolds if he sent Sees 
with his Ears over to talk with me about this here thing. 

InsPecTor. Major Reynolds, answer that. 

A. (by REYNoLps). I donot remember Positively of sending Sees with his Ears over. 
The Indians have talked with me a great deal, and I may have sent Sees with his Ears. 

Q. All right now; go ahead, Frank.—A. If these people come to me and I am going 
to say anything more like what Mrs. Grey wants to do, anything of that kind, they 
would get me in and lock me up in here. So they want to kind olf fool me that way to 
keep me from saying anything. . 
ae anyb y ever tell you you would be locked up for saying anything of that 

—A. ey. 

Q. What did Curle say to you?—A. Say if I ever said anything more about the 
agent here they would get me in and I would get locked up. . 

Q. What was it that you had been saying about the agent?—-A. I hadn’t said any- 


thing. 

Q. Did you tell Curley that?—A. No, air. 

Q. What you mean was that the policeman had come around and told you that if 
you continued to talk with Mrs. Grey you would be put in the lock-up. Was that 
the idea?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which policeman said that?—-A. Big Medicine said to some other people that I 
am doing a whole lot of mischief around this agency and if ever he hears of anything 
of that kind he is going to lock me up; if I ever do anything more of that kind, he is 
going to pound me up. 

1 a. oa you do mischief around here what ought he to do to you?—A. I ought to get 
ocked up. 


trying to accomplish? —A. They were trying to get their rights. 


Q. 

Q. Is that all you referred to in this connection?—A. Yea, sir. 

Q. You meant that they were right with her in regard to citizenship?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did they begin to consider the question of wanting citizenship?—-A. The 
last day of February. 
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Q. When they first thought of the idea of citizenship?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who suggested it to them?—A. Mrs. Grey. 

Q. Did they ever think of wanting to be citizens before Mrs. Grey suggested it?— 
A. No, sir; I don’t think they ever thought of it. 

Q. Werethere any other rights that they were with her to get?—-A. That is all I know. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Burgess to say in this letter, ‘‘Please remember that this is the 
first letter I have received from you since you left?”—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why did you say that?—A. I said that because that was the first letter I received. 

Q. Did you have reason to think that other letters had come which you had not 
received?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Then why should you have mentioned this as being the first at all? Did you 
have a suspicion that there had been other letters that you had not gotten?—A. Yes, 
air 


Q...Why did you have that suspicion?—A. It seems to me some of the other boys 
getting the letters, and I didn’t get any. 

Q. Was that the only reason?—A. That is the only reason. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Burgess to say in this letter ‘‘Mr. Bair is tearing down his 
sheep-shearing sheds at the Reno farm, 6 miles south of the agency. Hurrah for the 
Crows!”"—A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. Why did you say ‘‘Hurrah for the Crows? ”—A. The Crows was kind of glad 
that the sheep was moved. |» A. Lod h Lod 

at Crows were glad?—A. gegrass, the peuple in Lodgegrass. 

Q. Why were the people in Lodgegrass glad?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you suppose they know or knew at the time?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why do you suppose they thought they were glad?—A. They kind of like it 
because that taking the sheep out of their range. 

Q. How would that benefit them?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Were they not glad because Mrs. Grey had made them think that the sheep were 
there to their wrong and injury?—A. Yes, sir. 

(There was some further desultory talk with Frank Shane upon this subject, from 
which it transpired that the shearing outfit had been on Frank Shane’s own place, and 
that personally he regretted its removal, as it had been a considerable source of revenue 
to him. I didn’t preserve a record of this, as it developed incidentally and was not 
material to this investigation. As it was then late, I said to Mr. Burgess that I would 
have to adjourn the hearing for the present, as I had to be absent in Billings for a day 
or two, but that I would resume the inquiry and examine the other witnesses upon 
my return. He said that he was thoroughly satisfied that he had been mistaken in 
the charges he had made, and asked me to pay no further attention to the matter. I 
told him frankly that I was of the same opinion, but that [ was quite ready to continue 
until I had examined all the witnesses to whom he referred. He said he did not 
think that was necessary, and asked me please to drop the matter, which I accordingly 
told him I would do. 

(My reason for holding this examination on this particular day, absolutely without 
previous notice to anyone of my intention to do so, was as follows: 

(The Secretary of the Interior was to be in Billings the next day. I was to meet 
him there at that time for the purpose of giving him in general my opinion of the agent. 
When Mr. Burgess on the 23d and 24th made his charges against the agent I saw at 
once that if they were in any degree substantially true they would greatly affect my 
opinion in that connection, and that therefore I must investigate the charges imme- 
diately in order that I might have sufficient data upon which to base my opinion of 
the agent.—Z. L. D.) 

Z. Lewis Da.sy. 


ww 


District oF COLUMBIA, 88: 


Before me, Laura B. Holderby, a notary public in and for the District aforesaid, 
personally appeared Z. Lewis Dalby, Indian inspector, who, being first duly sworn, 
eposes and says that the record contained in the preceding 46 pages (numbered from 
1 to 45, inclusive, including page 124) is a true record of the hearing conducted by 
him at Crow Agency, Mont., on June 25, 1907, and that, except so far as in such record 
specifically appears otherwise, such record is based directly upon and is a true tran- 
script of shorthand notes made by him at the time. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of November, 1907. 


[eza.] Laura B. Hotpersy. 
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Crow Acgncy, Mont., August 12, 1907. 
The SECRETARY OF THB INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: In pursuance of instructions contained in your letter of May 27, I return here- 
with the letter addressed to the President by “(Mrs.) Helen Pierce Grey,’’ under date 
of ‘Crow Agency, Monday,’’ (May 20), and report thereon as follows: 

Mrs. Grey was arrested and ejected from the Crow Reservation by Agent Reynolds 
on March 10, 1907. In the charges which she submitted to the President she says 
that the agent threatened to arrest her, but weakened upon her counter threat of 
publicity and did not arrest her. Undoubtedly not only was the President, but 

ou and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs also were unaware when you talked with 

er in April that ahe had been arrested and bodily ejected from the reservation. 
It was evidently on this account that she asked for written permission to return to 
the reservation. She received Commissioner Leupp’s letter of April 24, which merely 
requested for her “proper courtesy in connection with her attendance at certain 
ceremonial dances.’’ 

She seems to have returned to the reservation about May 14, and the only color of 
authority she could have had for so returning was the Commissioner's letter of April 24, 
above referred to. But for this letter she would have incurred liability to a penalty 
of $1,000 under section 2148, Revised Statutes, for returning to the Indian country 
after having been ejected therefrom. Perhaps under the circumstances she did actually 
incur this liability in spite of the Commissioner’s letter, since that letter had 
undoubtedly been obtained through gross misrepresentation and concealment of 

ts. 

She was, however, not content to confine herself to the colorable authority given 
her by the Commissioner’s letter. She represented to the Indians that she came with 
direct and ample authority from the President and with power practically to assume 
control of the reservation. The mere fact that she was able to return at all after having 
been forcibly arrested and ejected from the reservation was sufficient to give to this 
claim color of truth in the eyes of the Indians. In view of these developments, it may 
seem that the agent is open to criticism for not having re orted to the Indian Office the 
facts in connection with Mrs. Grey’s first arrest, as the Department was thus put at a 
disad vantage in dealing with her from lack of knowledge of what had actually occurred; 
but the ejection of undesirable persons from the reservation is a matter of more or leas 
frequent occurrence, and it has never been the practice to report such matters to the 
Indian Office. 

She had a number of meetings with the Indians, who flocked to her in large num- 
bers from different parts of the reservation, neglecting their work at a most critical 
period. She told them many things which were absolutely false and a few that had 
some color of truth, but in all she played upon them for her own purposes, producing 
excitement, idleness, and incipient anarchy. ; 

On May 17, at about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, Agent Reynolds arrested her at 
Lodgegrass in the house of Frank Gordon, charging her with being on the reservation 
without authority and with inciting the Indians. She refused to submit to arrest and 
claimed to have authority direct from the President. When called upon to show this 
authority she was unable to produce it, but claimed that the document was in her 
traveling bag at Wyola. She was arrested by force. She resisted arrest. In her 
scufiie with the policemen her shirt waist became torn. She then agreed to submit 
to arrest and go quietly, provided she were permitted to retire and change her clothes. 
This was done, and she was then taken from Frank Gordon’s house at Lodgegrass to 
Crow Agency, a distance of about 25 miles, and placed in the agency hotel, under 
arrest. 

She was given the best room in the hotel and was regularly attended by the agency 
physician. No steps were taken to prevent her from communicating with anybody 
on the outside, and, so far as I can learn, every letter that she asked to have 

was posted. It appears, however, that when she was on the reservation last winter 
a nuinber of telegrams which she sent collect had been refused by the addressees, 
and the operators had in consequence been forced to pay the tolls themselves, as 
Mrs. Grey refused todo so. For this reason, apparently, the telegrams which she now 
tendered for transmission to various newspapers without tendering prepayment of 
charges, were refused by the operator. e telegram which she did send to Mr. 
Loeb was prepaid personally by Agent Reynolds. 

The agent released her from arrest about noon of May 18, upon receipt of instructions 
from the Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs. She remained at the agency, vol- 
untarily, until the following Monday, May 20, when she left on train 42, in the after- 
noon, for Sheridan, Wyo. 
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It ts quite likely that Mrs. Grey did suffer some personal inconvenience and dis- 
comfort in connection with this arrest. The drive of 25 miles to the agency was 
made during the evening, but the weather was not unseasonably cold, and the agent 
personally purchased additional wraps for her. In her arrest she was undoubtedly 
roughly handled, but from my subsequent experience with her in a similar case | 
am quite prepared to believe that no more force was used than was necessary to 
overcome her resistance, nor does the testimony of those present indicate that unnec- 
essary force was used. While under arrest she occupied the same room that I have 
since occupied during my entire stay at the agency. It is not luxurious, but it is the 
best available. 

The reasonableness of her attitude on all this matter may be inferred from the fact 
that while here she said she was afraid that the agency hysician would poison her 
and telegraphed to Sheridan (the proprietor of the hote nteeing the tolls for 
her, as the operator would not otherwise send the mossage for a physician to come 
from there to attend her. She afterwards told me in all seriousness that she had 
to telegraph to Sheridan for a physician as she was afraid the agency physician was 
going to poison her. 

The charges in Mrs. Grey’s letter to the President are absolutely baseless. In m 
opinion the circumstances would have amply justified the agent in dealing wi 
her much more severely than he actually did. 

Very respectfully, Z. Lewis Daxsy, 
Indian Inspector. 


Crow Acency, Monday. 
Mr. Roosever, 
The White House. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: It can not be possible that I am receiving this outrageous treat- 
ment at your hands! 

I came here with Mr. Leupp’s permission, have been arrested with every indignity 
and held not under arrest, but under most obnoxious surveillance, being too ill from 
the outrages of your agent’s treatment to leave and unable to get any communication 
to the outside except the telegram I sent to Mr. Loeb, which not been answered. 


ully, 
(Mrs.) HetEen Pierce Grey. 


Crow Acency, Mont., July 14, 1907. 


My Dear Jupere Parker: Last night I learned accidentally that Mr. Samuel M. 
Brosius, agent of the Indian Rights’ Association, was at the agency, at the house of 
the Rev. Mr. J. G. Burgess, who has been in more or less frequent communication 
with Mrs. Grey since she was ejected from the reservation. I sent word to Mr. Brosius 
that I had just heard that he was here for some purpose connected with the Indians 
and that I should be pleased to talk with him at my room. In response to my ques- 
tions he said that he had not come here to see Mr. Burgess about any matter connected 
with the Indians, but merely to call upon him asa personal friend whom he had not 
seen in several years; that he had seen Mrs. Grey, but when or where or what they 
talked of he would not state; that he had some matters in connection with the reser- 
vation that he might or might not submit to the Indian Office for investigation. I 
told him that if he would tell me the matters he had in mind that might need investi- 
gation I would look into them, or if I had already looked into them I would tell him 
what I had learned, my idea being, of course, that if in good faith he knows of any- 
thing wrong he should cooperate with me to bring out the facts. He declined to 
discuss the matter with me at all, however, and in that decision I of course acquiesced ; 
but I urged him if he had any matters to submit to the Department to do it at once, 
and this he promised todo. My immediate | Purpose in writing this letter to you is to 
ask that you take steps to become informed of whatever charges he may submit as 
soon as possible after they are submitted, so that if they are such matters as in the 
opinion of the Department should be referred to me the reference may be made at 
once. 

As I wrote you the other day, I was delayed in my work here for about a week by 
sickness after my return from Helena. But I have completed the greater part of 
the work of investigation and am beginning work on my report, and I am quite anxious 
to get away and turn my face eastward once more, but I don’t want to leave an unfin- 
ished job. The Indians generally are now well aware of Mrs. Grey’s character and of 
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the condition of affairs which actually exists on the reservation. There are, however, 
a few light-headed ones and a few disgruntled and disreputable ones who are always 
ready to help along any trouble that any busybody may start. 

Mrs. Grey 1s now and has been fora week past at Parkman, just beyond the southern 
border of the reservation. A few Indians in that region have been to see her frequently 
and she has been across the border at least once. Mr. Brosius was with her in Parkman 
on Wednesday and Thursday last and had a long conference with her and a number 
of Indians and squaw men. He went from there to Billings Thursday night and 
came from Billings here yesterday evening about 5 o’clock, and left here for Shcridan 
this morning about 2 o’cluck. 

About the middle of last week Mr. Burgess went to Lodgegrass and spent a day or 
two in conference with Joe Cooper, during which he did a great deal of writing. Im- 
mediately afterwards Joe Cooper went to Parkman and was present at the meeting 
with Mrs. Grey and Mr. Brosius. Joe Cooper is a worthless and disreputable half- 
breed who has been one of Mrs. Grey’s tools from the beginning. 

Mr. Brosius says that Mr. Burgess did not expect him yesterday evening. At the 
time of his arrival Mr. Burgess was‘at Reno for the purpose of holding a meeting with 
the Indians, presumably for religious purposes. 

I do not yet know positively, but from all the circumstances and my knowledge of 
the situation gencrally I am inclined to think that in his conference with Joe Cooper 
last week he was formulating charges which he wrote out for submission to Brosius 
and which Joe then took to Brosius at Parkman.9 Burgess has been in communica- 
tion with Mrs. Grey and must have known of Brosius’s coming; in fact, I am inclined 
to think that he cooperated with Mrs. Grey to get Brosius out here. He admitted to 
me that he had received three letters from Mrs. Grey within the last three weeks, 
but he said he had not written her any letters in reply; yet at the same time he 
declined to show me Mra. Grey’s letters or to tell me their contents, alleging no other 
reason than that he preferred to keep them for reference. I am also inclined to think 
that the meeting which he planned for last night at Reno was for the purpose of getting 
” additional material to submit to Mr. Brosius on his arrival here. If 80, however, it 
was a failure. ° 

Befvre I came here Mrs. Grey told me that Burgess was in hearty sympathy with her 
and what she was doing. As soon as I was able after I came I sent for Burgess and 
invited him to bring to my attention any matters that might need investigation. 
This was after I had put Mrs. Grey off the reservation. He expressed hearty approval 
of my action in that matter and the hope that I might be able to have her punished 
for the harm she had done to the Indians and said he had never been in pathy or 
cooperation with her. He mentioned but one matter for investigation, and I inquired 
into this while on my tour of the reservation and found it to be absolutely without 
foundation. On returning and telling him about this, I was surprised to find that he 
practical declined to believe that I had been able to find out the truth about the matter. 

e then brought up (for the first time) some rather serious charges against the agent, 
and this time e him put his charges in writing. I investigated them thoroughly, 
having him present and examining the witnesses under oath and making a complete 
record of the testimony myself. He admitted after an all-day session that he had been 
entirely mistaken and that his charges were baseless, and asked me to drop the matter. 
Notwithstanding all this, and the pains I have taken to inform him of the facta on 
account of his presumptive influence among the Indians, he flatly refuses to believe 
that I have been able to find out the truth about conditions on the reservation, for 
the reason, as he says, that the Indians will not talk to me because Mrs. Grey and 
Plenty Coos told them not to. He has talked with some, at least, of the Indians along 

is line. 

He is a center of influence for unrest and discontent. He believes without dis- 
crimination whatever the Indians tell him, and the Indians know this, so that the 
disaffected and worthless ones go to him with their stories. Instead of examining 
them intelligently to find out the truth, he accepts their view; instead of impressi 
the Indian for right by reason of his strength and force of character, he is int presses 
by the Indian. He has little mental power and no force of character beyond the 
natural pigheadedness of the born Scotchman. I said to Mr. Garfield when in Bil- 
lings that I was wondering whether this man had not better be off the reservation. 
My further study of him and of the situation convinces me that he is an element that 
in the interest of the Indians should be eliminated. In my report I shall so recom- 
mend. 


@ I have since learned that it was a letter of introduction to Brosius that Burgess 
wrote for Joe Cooper. 
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I have written you all this (rather hurriedly) because I think it may be of value 
to you in considering whatever Mr. Brosius may submit. These Indians merely 
need to be left alone now and given a chance, and they will go ahead with the grati- 
fying progress they have been making during the past few years, until Mrs. Grey 
came; but so long as unauthorized persons are allowed to buttin here and thrash over 
with the Indians their grievances, whether real or imaginary, there is going to be 
trouble and retrogression. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. Garfield at Crater Lake, Oreg. 

Very truly, yours, 
Z. Lewis Datsy, Indian Inspector. 

Judge James I. PARKER, 

Private Secretary to the Secretary of the Interior, Washington. 


CarcaGo, BURLINGTON AND Quincy Train No. 45, 
EN ROUTE TO BILLINGS, 
July 15, 1907. 

My Dear Jupae Parker: Since writing you yesterday I have learned the following: 

Mr. Brosius arrived at Sheridan, Wyo., early Sunday morning, June 7, and regis- 
tered at the Sheridan Inn as from some point in Kansas. He remained in Sheridan 
until Tuesday evening, June 9. Mr. Burgess went from Crow Agency to Sheridan 
on Monday, June 8. Both Burgess and Brosius left Sheridan on train 43 on the 
evening of Tuesday, June 9, Brosius stopping at Parkman and Burgess coming on 
to Lodgegrass. At Lodgegrass Burgess provided Joe Cooper with a letter of intro- 
duction to Brosius, and Joe rode horseback from Lodgegrass to Parkman on Wednes- 
day, reaching there that evening late. Joe stayed in Parkman the next day, talking 
with Mrs. Grey and with Brosius, and returned home, horseback, after Brosius left 
Parkman. Burgess came from Lodgegrass to Crow Agency by freight train on Wednes- 
day. Brosius went from Parkman to Billings by train 43 Thursday evening and returned 
to Crow Agency by train 42 Saturday evening. I wrote you yesterday of my inter- 
view with him at the agency. He did not go to Sheridan on train 44 Sunday morn- 
ing, as he told me Saturday night he intended, but instead he remained at Bur- 
gese's house all day yesterday and was not seen out of doors until this morning, when 

e boarded train 41 at Crow Agency, presumably for Billings. Mrs. Grey was on the 
same train, having boarded it at Parkman, with a ticket to Billings. 

From the above facts it seems to me quite evident that, to state it quite mildly and 
charitably, Brosius was trying to deceive me when he told me Saturday night that he 
had not seen Burgess for several years. Since Brosius claims to be a personal friend of 
Burgess’s, it is inconceivable that they could have been in Sheridan for twenty-four 
hours together without meeting, to say nothing of the fact that they boarded the same 
train at the same point and rode together for about an hour. 

In my conversation with Brosius on Saturday night I asked him whether in going 
upon a8 reservation it was his wont to address himself to the authorities upon the reser- 
vation. He said no; that he went first to the Indians. I asked him if he had been in 
conference with any of the Indians on the Crow Reservation. Hesaid no. Therefote, 
according to his own statement to me, any charges he may make would necessarily 
rest, apparently, upon information received froin Mrs. Grey and Mr. Burgess only. 
Asa matter of fact, however, he did talk with some Indians and squaw men in Parkman 
last Wednesday and Thureday, and when he came from Billings to Crow Agency 
Saturday evening he was in company with an Indian named Russell Whitebear. 

The above information I have from a number of sources. The information as to Joe 
Cooper I have from Joe himself, as I went to Lodgegraes to see him after writing you 
yesterday. Joe said he talked with Brosius and made charges regarding matters on the 
reservation. He also said Tom Doyle talked with Brosius. Doyle is a worthless and 
disreputable squaw man who recently served a term in the penitentiary for giving 
whisky to Indians. I saw him in Sheridan on May 23 when I went to see Mrs. Grey, 
and told him I would listen to his complaints, but he has never appeared before me. 
He has been in frequent communication with Mrs. Grey since she was put off the reser- 
vation. There were several others in conference with Brosius at Parkman, one or two 
of the light-headed and irresponsible sort and the others all varying of degrees of ill- 
repute. 

am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. Garfield at Crater Lake, Oreg. 


Very truly yours, 
Z. Lewis Daxsy, 
Judge James I. PARKER, Indian Inspector. 


Private Secretary to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington. 
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Crow Acerncy, Monrt., July 21, 1907. 


My Dear Jupce Parker: I have just learned that I was in error in several state- 
ments in my letter of July 15. Mr. Brosius did not leave Sheridan by train 43 of July 
9, but did go from Sheridan to Parkman on July 10, probably by train 41. Brosius 
did go to Sheridan by train 44 last Sunday morning, and he remained there until last 
Monday night, when he left there, probably for the East. He registered both at 
Sheridan and at Parkman as from White Cloud, Kans. My former statements, based 
upon information received -from the agency stock detective, are corrected on the 
stre of information brought me by the agent, who has just returned from Sheridan 
and Parkman. The errors in my previous information, however, were not material, 
and do not in any way weaken my conclusions as heretofore stated. 

You have probably discovered that in my letter of the 15th I made a clerical error 
in writing June in several places where I should have written July. 

I caused Mrs. Grey to be detained in Billings last Monday on a charge of returning 
to the reservation after having been ejected therefrom, and on Tuesday she was regu- 
larly served with a warrant sworn out by the United States attorney at Helena c - 
ing her with obtaining money from the Indians in violation of section 2105. She 1s 
am in the county jail in Billings awaiting hearing, being unable to furnish a bail bond 
or $1,500. 

This work consumed four days (including last Sunday) of my time last week, and 
I have to be in Billings to-morrow and next day, and possibly the day following, for 
consultation with the assistant United States attorney, as well as to assist him and 
possibly to testify, in connection with the preliminary hearing on Tuesday. Alto- 
gether, this interruption will have delayed my report at least another week, which I 
regret extremely, for personal as well as official reasons. I am, however, straining 
every nerve to make up for lost time and to get away from here as soon a8 3 possible. 
But this last delay was well worth while, and I do not begrudge the time. Mrs. Grey 
is now effectually disposed of, and there is at last uninterrupted peace upon the reser- 
vation, and the Indians are almost without exception working with a will to retrieve 
what they have lost. 

Very truly, yours, Z. Lewis Da.sy, 
Indian Inspector. 
Judge James I. PARKER, 
Private Secretary to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


S. M. Brosrus, AGENT INDIAN Riants’ ASsocriATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1907. 
Hon. Francis EB. Leupp, 
misstoner of Indian Affairs. 

Dear Mr. Leurr: You already know of the complaints against the present man- 
agement of the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont., and of Mr. Z. Lewis Dalby having 
been sent there to investigate affairs. I make this plea for the Indians, that you wi 
direct one of your officials to go to the Crow Reservation and make a searching in- 
vestigation. ; 

Mr. Dalby lost whatever opportunity he may have had of getting hold of the situa- 
tion through the friendly attitude of the Crows who desired the investigation, by his 
fatal mistake in the first business meeting with them, and the Indians told him then 
that they had no further confidence in him and would make no further complaints. 
You may know of the details of that exhibition of Mr. Dalby’s temper. He had told 
the Crows that they must not make statements unless they could be shown to be true, 
so the Indians were very careful what statements they made. Almost at the in- 
ning of proceedings in the council, one Joseph Cooper, who is president of an Indian 
organization, stated that he had seen stock of a white man in a certain locality. Mr. 
Dalby asked him how many there were. Cooper replied that he did not know, as he 
had not counted them. Mr. Dalby flew into a rage immediately and said to Cooper 
‘You are a God damn liar,’’ and cursed him a second time. Cooper replied ‘‘I’ll not 
talk to you, I took you for a gentleman.’’ Dalby then said ‘“‘ You get out of this 
tent.’’ As Cooper arose to leave the tent, the rest of the Indians in council arose and 
left the tent with him. 

Mr. Dalby then begged them to come back, and the Indians returned with Joe 
Cooper to the tent. One of the young Indians rebuked Dalby by asking him if he 
believed in a God and what he meant by making use of such lan . Dalby was 
very much excited and the Indians saw that he was not a safe man for them to council 
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with, and from the further indication that he was too friendly with the agent, and 
frankly told him that they could not trust him further, and have kept their word by 
not taking any further part in the investigation that has been conducted by Mr. Dalby 
without t eit assistance. This is the story as related to me by the Indians who were 
at the council. 


THE NEED OF REFORM AT CROW AGENCY. 


From the short time I have so far been able to look into conditions at Crow Agency, 
I have not known of a reservation where the Indians are so helpless, so entirely su 
jected to the unjust and brutal rule of an agent. 

If an Indian shows that he has aspirations for a better condition by objecting to his - 
surroundings and thus interfering with the plans of the agent to further his own inter- 
ests and schemes he is liable to be, and often is, pounced upon by the agent and thrown 
into a filthy jail at the agency and kept there at the will of the agent until he is likely 
to offer no further opposition. 

Indians are imprisoned without warrant or justice in order to break their independ- 
ent will that has been fostered by the Government in leading them up to citizenship, 
the political condition many of them now hold. 


RELATIVES AND PARTNERS IN BUSINESS. 


The agent (Mr. Reynolds) has apparently surrounded himeelf at the agency with 
many relatives and persons with whom he has mutual business relations. 

Mr. Bair, the party having sheep on the reservation, is said to be a relative of the 
agent’s wife. Mrs. Baily, the licensed trader’s wife, isa sister of the agent’s wife. 
Clarence Brown, recently farmer at Black Lodge district, is a brother of the agent's 
wife. He resigned, it is said, since Mr. Dalby came. I have been told that Mr. Brown 
was Clerking in Mr. Baily’s store at the agency all through last winter, while he held 
position as farmer under salary from the Government. , 

Lee Manes, cashier First National Bank, Billings, Mont., is married to a sister of 
Agent Reynolds’s wife. Agent Reynolds is director in the First National Bank, 
Billings, and it is thought that funds derived from inherited Indian lands are deposited 
there. Money can be loaned in this country at 1 per cent per month. 

Agent Reynolds gave up his position as cashier of the bank mentioned, which paid 
him $2,300 annually, to take the present position he holds as agent, at $1,800. 

Mr. Moas, president of the bank, is said to be Reynolds’s bondsman. Mr. Bair, the 
sheepman, with stock on the reservation, is stockholder in the bank mentioned. 

. It is said that Agent Reynolds and Fred Hathorn are brothers-in-law. 

The Bull Mountain Cattle Company is said to be composed of Agent Reynolds, 
Fred Hathorn, and a Mr. Allen. is, at time Reynolds was appointed agent. This 
company had stock in the reserve, and may have at this time. One account states 
that Reynolds drove 300 head of cattle on reserve when he was appointed agent. 


FRANK HENRY’S CATTLE. 


Frank Henry may have “permit” to pasture 2,836 head of cattle at $1 per head 
and same charge for any number in excess of those named in permit. It is reported 
that he shipped $85,000 worth last year. He has a spayed herd of cattle, and branded 
1,500 calves last year, so that it is estimated that he’must have from 10,000 to 15,000 
head of cattle. It is understood about the agency that Henry has not paid anything 
for grazing the cattle in excess of the number mentioned in € permit (2836). 

Persons named Dana and Hysham are said to have managed Henry’s round-up last 
year, and sent word to Agent Reynolde to provide a man to brand the calves belong- 
ing to the Indians. The agent did not send anyone, and is said to have made some 
excuse, which indicates that he knew of the round-up. The Indian’s calves no doubt 
are now turned in with the “Henry” brand on them. The spring of the present year 
there was no round-up. The Indians desired to ‘‘work” their calves in the round-up, 
but Agent Reynolds 1s said to have refused to permit this to be done. 


ILLEGAL PASTURAGE OF SHEEP. 


Charles Bair, I understand, may have a lease for grazing sheep in the Pryor Creek 
district in the reservation. Indiana claim he had no permit to graze sheep in the 
Lodgegrass district, and that the tribe receives no benefit therefrom, and is opposed 
to the privilege being given to Mr. Bair covering the latter district. 

It is said that in the Lodgezrase district Bair es to buy the hay of the Indians 
at from $4.50 to $5 per ton, if he finds that he n it. The hay must be taken at his 
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rule of measurement, which is charged by the Indians to be unfair to them as to time 
and system, Bair only measuring immediately before using the hay, whereby great 
loss results through additional shrinkage, etc. If Mr. Bair does not need the hay to 
feed his sheep, he often sells it at a heavy profit, ao that it is claimed his profits on hay 
shipped may more than equal his outlay for hay fed to the sheep, which enables him 
to keep his sheep on the reservation altogether free of expense. 

Bair is favored by the agent, it is claimed, in maintaining a monopoly of the grazing 

rivilege, as others have endeavored to secure similar privileges without success. 
en we consider the vast extent of this free grazing ground, we can, in a measure, 
comprehend the ‘‘graft” and injustice to the Indians. 

e district of country over which these sheep of Bair’s have roamed lies between 
the Little Horn and Big Horn rivers, extending along the Little Horn from Fort Custer 
to Lodgegrass, about 31 miles, and along the Big Horn from Fort Custer about 40 
miles south, being in a triangular form. bably not over one-tenth of this district 
of country is allotted to the Indians, and not over one-half the allotments are fenced. 
The allottees having no fences around their land receive nothing for grazing from Bair, 
unless they happen to have a good water privilege and thus can insist upon pay. The 
allottees having fenced lands are supposed to be paid for the hay Bair may buy of 
them at his own price, for it is claimed that he deducts for ‘‘damaged” hay very fre- 
quently. As stated, perhaps nine-tenths, or rather nineteen-twentieths, of this 
pasture ground is tribal land, from which it is understood the tribe receive nothing. 

It is claimed that during the season of 1905 Mr. Bair had 14 bands of 3,000 each, or a 
total of 42,000 sheep. When driving his sheep out during the spring of the present 
year, it is said he had 23 bands, with as many wagons, showing that there were about 
69,000 sheep driven off the reserve, as the Indians counted them as they were driven 
off. Wool uyers claim that the clipping of wool must have been from 100,000 sheep, 
judging from the sum received for it, which is stated to have been $330,000. All these 
details can be brought out in evidence by an inspection by fit official. 

You will realize the allottees in this cep pasture have no encouragement at all to 
improve their homes; all their efforts woul rendered useless or fruitless by being 
overrun by sheep. 

If these statements are shown to be approximately correct, it does not appear to me 
to be necessary to prove by additional evidence that officials of the Government have 
connived to profit from privileges extended to the personsinvolved. Results will tend 
to show design. 

The Indians protest that they need the lands illegally grazed for their own stock, and 
it is surely a wise policy to encourage them in individual stock raising. The fact that 
Mr. Bair removed his immense herd of sheep from the reservation at a most inopportune 
season (last spring) when he was subjected to additional heavy expense on that account 
by tearing down corrals, etc., indicates that he feared if an investigation was pressed 
his sheep might be held for large sums due for pasturage. 

Mr. Bair has shown many favors toward the agent, it is alleged, among which may be 
cited a trip in Bair’s auto by Agent Reynolds and family, as his guests, ugh Yellow- 
stone National Park, and on another occasion to the Great Lakes. 

In general I may say that it is common talk surrounding the reservation that this 
favoritism and graft of the Indian estate exists, but little attention now being paid to 
it—the community concluding that the Government is either powerless to prevent 
these alleged wrongs to the Crows, or else the facts have not been properly brought to 
the attention of those charged with a proper management of the Indians. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


I have incidentally referred to the jail at the agency, in which these Indians are 
imprisoned. This jail is the means by which these Indians are terrorized and brought 
into submission and acquiescence to the present management by the agent. It is 
said to be totally unfit for human beings to be incarcerated in at times. Yet men and 
_ women have been thrown into this jail together, and often in the bitter cold of winter 

without fire. This jail is alleged to be infested with vermin, and it is charged that the 
acanty covering afforded for protection from the cold is often wet from having been 
used in the “‘sweat houses” of the Indians. I understand that the inside of doors 
and walls are covered with obscene pencil drawings, or immoral illustrations burned 
in the wood with heated irons. In this jail it is charged that two or three of the 
separate cells are not larger than a common door, with but a small window, if any, 
that here young girls are imprisoned, sometimes those who have run away from school - 
being kept in this jail for thirty days subjected to these demoralizing influences. The 
fate of these girls 1s, during this time, in the keeping of the Indian police who have 
charge of the keys to the girls’ cells. It is even charged in this connection that the 
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privilege of access to the cells occupied by the female prisoners has been known to be 
subject of barter by the policemen in charge. It is needless to go more into detail 
concerning such matters with the Crow tribe, which is not specialized as one of the 
most moral. 

The ‘‘sweat houses’? seem to be another source of immorality. ‘‘Big Medicine,”’ 
chief of police, is charged with being a tool of the agent, and unprincipled. It is 
claimed he has compelled women and even girls to go into these sweat houses with 
him or others in a nude state. 

I find I can not go into detail concerning the charges of unfaithful stewardship on 
the part of Agent Reynolds, and will only refer to them in brief to show the wide 
scope covered by transactions calling for investigation and correction. 

(1) That Indians are induced to sell inherited lands by designing officials at the 
agency, at a fraction of their value. 

(2) That Government Indian farmers (a) pasture stock in the reservation, (b) and 
furnish beef from their herds for Government use; (c) that they are farming allotted 
lands for personal benefit, with Government teams, (d) and use thrashers and other 
Government implements for their private benefit first, thus depriving the Indians of 
the use of these implements or this machinery at the most favorable times. 

(3) Dances have been favored by Agent Reynolds—the Indians giving away prop- 
erty, thus demoralizing them. Dance houses have been erected in all the different 
districts within the reservation since Agent Reynolds took charge—one in each dis- 
trict. 

(4) Agent Reynolds has organized an order of Elks, 80 called, to offset the effect of 
the Crow Lodge, which the Indians had previously organized, and has forbidden the 
Indians to attend the Crow Lodge instituted by them, on pain of punishment. The 
Indians have been feasted by the agent in this connection and dancing allowed those 
persons who associate themselves with his ‘organization.’’” The nomenclature of 

‘Elks”’ lodge being a deception, it is claimed, since it has no connection with the order 
of Elks among white persons. 

te} That Government Indian employees are working for private interests. 

6) That the Indians were refused a stenographer by Inspector Dalby to conduct 
their investigation, although they offered to pay the expenses thereof. 

(7) That Agent Reynolds has failed to protect the interesta of Indians in their 
stock industry. 

(8) That a combination existed to secure by purchase, the lands allotted about 
Fort Custer, and recently sold, under inherited land sales, the Lincoln Townsite 
Company being reported to be the successful bidders. 

(9) Immorality of Government employees. 

(10) Failure to protect inherited lands of wards where agent is specially charged 
as guardian. 

11) Lack of agent in improvement of the moral conditions among the Indians. 

I am impressed by the wrongs by which these Indians seem to be subjected. They 
have informed me that they can not secure a fair investigation of the conditions exist- 
ing, or have not up to this time, and that their situation is hopeless at present and 
they will have no incentive to make effort for improvement of their condition. 

It should be understood that Inspector Dalby has not been able to retrieve himself 
from his fatal error in losing his self-control at the first principal council, and that the 
Indians who are makin complaints have refused to counsel with him since that time. 

By brutally cursing the Indians and branding them as liars, Inspector Dalby should 
not only lose the respect of the Indians concerned, but be the subject of consideration 
as to fitness for his position. 

I appeal to you to secure for these Indians a fair inspection by a competent official, 
and eT have done on one or more former occasions, I offer to go into the Crow Reserva- 
tion with your sanction, and endeavor to prove, as far as may be, that the conditions 
alleged to exist at Crow Agency, do actually exist. I am not anxious to undertake 
this work, but realizing the need of the Indians I make the proffer. 

Inspector Dalby informed me upon first entering the reservation, and after directing 
me to call at his office, that I had no authority or nght to beat the agency or within the 
reservation, without special authority from the Government, and intimated that he 
would remove me if I attempted to remain within the reservation to converse with the 
Indians. I had interviewed some of the Indians outside the reservation and was quite 
well posted at the time of my visit at the agency. Upon being warned by the inspector 
I left the reservation. The inspector had the mounted police ready to arrest me, and 
when he failed to find that I was secretly counseling with the Indians, and upon the 
further failure to coerce me into telling him what I had learned from the Indians, since 
I knew my rights in this respect, he seemed to relent somewhat. I informed him that 
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whatever report I would likely make regarding the conditions there, I would follow 
my usual custom of presenting to you, which I now do. 
I only refer to this attitude of the inspector to show you the character of the investi- 
gation he has made, as well as the effort to suppress sources of information. 
Very respectfully, 
8. M. Brostvs, 
Agent Indian Rights’ Association. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, September 4, 1907. 

Sm: I have read very carefully the letter of July 23, 1907, signed by 8. M. Brosius, 
agent Indian Rights’ Association, which you handed me yesterday. 

As to Mr. Brosius’s charges against me, I do not care to do more than plead ‘“‘the gen- 
eral issue,’’? and ask the privilege of facing my accuser whenever the Secretary of 
the Interior may desire a more specific answer. 

As to what Mr. Brosius has said about Agent Reynolds, Messrs. Heinrich and Bair 
and Big Medicine, my first impulse was to make a detailed answer in the interest of 
justice to these men, for the general effect of Mr. Brosius’s letter is a vile slander upon 
them. But this would unduly dignify Mr. Brosius’s manifestly ill-considered and 
unverified statements. It is enough to say that these charges are practically totally 
lacking in specification, that they are substantially a rehash of the similarly vague 
charges made by Mrs. Helen Pierce Grey (from whom he undoubtedly obtained them 
after I had ejected her from the Crow Reservation for attempting to incite the Indians 
to violence), and that every material allegation in them is fully met in my report to the 
Secretary of the Interior, under date of August 12, 1907, upon my investigation on the 
Crow Reservation. Should Mr. Brosius’s letter be considered or published in any 
connection or for any purpose, justice to the men involved requires that my report, 
above referred to, together with the exhibits and papers therewith, should be consid- 
ered or published at the same time and in the same connection. In this report will be 
found a full and sufficient answer to everything that Mr. Brosius has so improvidently 
alleged, and I therefore deem further or more specific answer at present unn . 

It is perhaps not out of place to state in this connection that-Mr. Brosius spent a few 
hours at Crow Agency on Saturday evening, July 13, 1907, and that several days prior 
to this time he had spent something less than two days at Parkman, Wyo., in conference 
with Mrs. Grey and with five or six of the most disreputable and least reliable Indians 
and squaw men of the reservation. His charges are manifestly based upon informa- 
tion gained on these two occasions, and during a conference at Sheridan, Wyo., on 
July 8, with the Reverend Mr. Burg:ss of Crow Agency. 

I return herewith the letter of Mr. Brosius above referred to. 

Very respectfully, 
Z. Lewis Dausy, Indian Inspector. 

The CoMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. | 
(Through the Secretary of the Interior.) 


s 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., October 21, 1907. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Sir: I return herewith the communication of October 9 from the Indian Rights’ 
Association to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, signed by J. Rodman Paul, chair- 
man pro tem, N. Dubois Miller, William H. Futrell, Edward T. Child, E. M. Wistar, 
John B. Garrett, Charles J. Rhoads, Charles Chauncey, and M. K. Sniffen, ‘‘on behalf 
of the executive committce,” making certain charges against me in connection with 
my investigation upon the Crow Indian Reservation, which you handed me this 
afternoon, and respectfully comment thereon as follows: 

These gentlemen say: ‘‘Owing to an unfortunate lack of restraint on the part of the 
inspector at his first meeting with the Indians in council, the latter were alienated 
and offended, and were unwilling to have further communication with the inspector." 
* * #* “The inspector was therefore deprived by his own action * * of the 
opportunity of communicating with the Indians on terms which would enable him 
to receive frank testimony. ” 

Waiving for the present the lack of specification in this charge, I say that it is false. 
My reports to you under date of June 1, June 8, and August 12, are a sufficient refuta- 
tion of it. : 

These gentlemen further say: ‘‘Shortly afterwards, while the inspector was still at 
the agency, the agent of this association, Mr. S. M. Brosius, whose attention had also 
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been called to the alleged abuses, arrived at the agency, in order to give such assistance 
as was in his powcr to the Government in ascertaining the truth as to the conditions 
existing on the reservation” * * * ‘‘but he (the inspector) rejected the assist- 
ance of the accredited agent of the Indian Rights’ Association, whose independent 
sources uf information would have been valuable. ” 

This charge is absolutely and unqualifiedly false. Not only is it true that I did not 
reject any assistance from Mr. Brosius, but it is further true that he did not proffer any, 
but on the contrary refused even to discuss with me any matters which he may have 
thought deserved investigation or attention on the Crow Reservation, although I 
urged him to do so in order that I might either tell him what I had already learned on 
the subject or else make such investigation as appeared still to be necessary. He 
would not even admit to me that he possessed any ‘‘independent sources of informa- 
tion” which ‘‘would have been valuable.’’ 

Mr. Brosius arrived at Crow Agency on the afternoon of Saturday, July 13, and went 
immediately to the house of the Reverend Mr. Burgess. He did not call upon me— 
although he admitted that he was aware of the fact that I was there conducting an 
investigation—or in any way advise me or any other officer of the Government of his 
presence at the agency. At about 9.30 in the evening I accidentally learned of his 
presence, and at once sent him the following note: 

‘‘T have just heard that you are here for some purpose connected with the Indians. 
I shall be pleased to talk with you at my room at the hotel. I have asked the Indian 
agent, Major Reynolds, to hand you this note and to accompany you to my room.” 

Mr. Brosius came with Major Reynolds to my room, and we three talked together for 
probably half an hour. Mr. Brosius stated at once that he had not come to the agency 
In connection with any matter relating to the Indians, but merely for the purpose of a 
frendly call upon Mr. Burgess, saying that he and Mr. Burgess had been friends for a 
long time and that they had not seen each other for several years and that he expected 
to (and he did in fact) leave for Sheridan on the early train next morning. (I after- 
wards learned that Mr. Brosius and Mr. Burgess had met and talked together in Sheri- 
dan earlier in that same week. Comment seems quite unnecessary.) 

This whole matter was reported fully in my letters to Judge Parker under date of 
July 14 and 15, copies of which I sent you at Crater Lake, Oreg., at the same time. 
(I have since discovered some slight inaccuracies in those letters, but they are not 
material and the only one that at al] affects this matter is corrected in my statement 
above. 

These gentlemen further say: ‘“‘On the present occasion, however, Mr. Dalby 
expressed to Mr. Brosius in no uncertain terms his displeasure at Mr. Brosius’s presence 
and his intention of removing him if he failed to depart voluntarily.” 

This charge is false. I did not in any way express any intention of removing Mr. 
Brosius from the reservation. There was in fact no occasion to do so, for at the very 
outset of the conversation Mr. Biosius stated voluntarily (as above recited) not only 
that he had not come for any purpose connected with the Indians, but that he expected 
to Jeave the reservation before daylight the next morning. I did, however, draw 
attention to the fact that while I was engaged inan investigation upon the reservation, 
under orders from the Department, I could not with any official propriety permit 
any other person whatever to conduct an independent investigation of the same 
subjecte upon the same reservation without express authority from the Department. 
Mr. Brosius stated that he thoroughly understood this and that he had no such author- 
ity and no intention to make any such investigation. 

I wish to state now, however, that had Mr. Brosius undertaken any such inde- 
pendent investigation upon the Crow Reservation at that time, without express author- 
ity from the Department, I should unhesitatingly have arrested him and expelled 
him from the reservation, and on the other hand, if he had presented any such authority 
from the Department. I should quite as unhesitatingly have left him in possession 
of the field and sent in my resignation by telegraph. Quite aside from all questions 
of propriety, the peculiar conditions then existing u the reservation, growing 
out of Mrs. Grey’s propaganda, would have made any other course impossible in either 
of these contingencies. 

These gentlemen further refer to a certain memorandum submitted by Mr. Brosius 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and also to a petition from some of the Indians 
for a reinvestigation. I have already commented upon these documents in my letter 
of September 4 to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs (transmitted through the Secre- 
tary of the Interior) as to the former, and in a memorandum dated September 6, on 
file in your office, as to the latter. 

These gentlemen invite your attention to my “recent report upon the conditions”’ 
upon the Crow Reservation. In this I wish to second them. If you will read my 
report of June 8, and my three reports of August 12, I shall feel quite safe in refraining 
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from any other answer to these or any other charges which may be made against me 
in connection with my investigation upon the Crow Reservation. IJ am quite content 
to be held responsible not only for the integrity and thoroughness of the work upon 
which these reports are based, but also for the substantial accuracy of the conclusions 
therein stated. 

These gentlemen further intimate that they and Mr. Brosius will be glad to appear 
before you “for fuller explanation of the reasons leading to the present communica- 
tion.’’ In any such event I respectfully request the privilege of being present also. 
And should you deem further answer on my part necessary | shall be most happy to 
make it then in your presence and the presence of my accusers. 

Very respectfully, 
. Z. Lewis Darsy, Indian Inspector. 


Secretary Exuisit J. R. G. No. 3. 


Hearing of Indian Rights Association tn regard to investigation by Z. Lewis Dalby, o 
"0 of 9 the Crow Indian Reservation.2 sd alby, of 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
October 80, 1907. 

The hearing in the above matter was begun at 10 a.m. 

Present: Hon. James Rudolph Garfield, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. Francis E. 
Leupp, Commissioner of Indian Affairs; and Mr. Z. Lewis Dalby, Indian inspector. 

Present on behalf of the Indian Rights Association: Messrs. Binney, Miller, Brosius, 
Wistar, and Sniffen, and Mrs. Markoe. 

1] The Secretary. I will have the various matters brought forward in this hearing 
taken down in shorthand, so that we may know exactly what this procedure is and what 
are the facts developed. I want to make this formal for this reason: It is a very im- 

rtant case that has been presented by your association in a formal way, and it 
Involves not only the particular facts in this case, but as well the general policy of the 
Department toward such complaints as this has been. 

s I have written some of the members of your association, I have given the matter a 
great deal of personal examination while I was in the field and also from the papers in 
the case here, and it has assumed an importance that requires the most careful sort of 
procedure, to the end that we may understand exactly what your association presents. 
the grounds upon which the complaint has been made, and the sources of information, 
so that I may get the facta clearly and be able to make a judgment that will be based 
upon all the facts that may be presented from any possible source. 

Mr. MiLtuErR. Mr. Secretary, would it beasking too much, if manifold copies are made, 
that we be furnished a copy? 

The Secretary. Without doubt, you shall have a copy. 

Mr. Miter. It would enable us to make a proper report to our association. 

The Secretary. As I understand it, this comes up at this time by reason of a letter 
that your association sent me October 9, which is signed by a number of the executive 
committee—whether all or not, I donot know. In considering it I shall want you to 
present this morning such statements and evidence as you may have to substantiate 
the general statements made in this letter. I shall ask, then, that Mr. Dalby, who is 
the special inspector I sent out to make this [2] investigation, be put under oath and 
be given an opportunity to make his statement, and be subjected to cross-examination 
by you, to the end that you may bring out any fact that you think should be presented 
or any complaint that you may have against him in his conduct of that investigation. 
I shall then ask that Mr. Brosius be placed under oath and that he make such state- 
ment as he may wish and be subjected to a similar cross-examination, to the end that 
we may get from him all the facts that he hag upon which, I judge, the letter from 
your association has been based. Am I correct in the assumption that your letter of 
October 9 is based upon information given to the association by Mr. Brosius? 

{3] Mr. MiuLer. Yes, sir; you are entirely correct in that. I will say that when I - 
prepared that letter—that is to say, Mr. Paul and I—we had no expectation of course of 

roving before you to-day, or at any time. w'thout further opportunity of making 
investigation, the truth of the allegations which are made with regard to the conditions 
which exist in that agency. Of those we assumed that the Department had already 


@The paging of the original document is indicated by means of numbers in 
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sufficient prima facie proof, because they had thought it was necessary to make the inves- 
tigation. Therefore the only point which, asan association, we wanted to bring to the 
attention of the Department was the fact that, so far as we have been able to learn, the 
character of the investigation which has now been made is such as not to give it the 
confidence which either the Indians or the friends of the Indians, represented by our 
association, would feel and which, as we are all working together—both your Depart- 
ment and the Indians Righte’ Association—for a common end, you would feel. But 
we are not prepared to-day, of course, to offer any other proof than that proof which 
we have, and which we believe to be quite beyond question, as to the character of the 
investigation made hy Mr. Dalby. We are not here with affidavits from anybody, 
because we have naturally been precluded from getting any affidavits; but we are 
here to make a statement to you which, if the facts upon which it is based are in the 
least degree true, we think will cause you to agree with us that there ought to be some 
further inquiry made before the Department determines whether or not the agency 
has been properly administered. 

[4] The Secretary. Then, if I undesrtand you correctly, you are prepared to-da 
to present only such facts as would bear upon your specific charge that the investi- 
gation conducted by Mr. Dalby was not a thorough and fair investigation. 

Mr. Mitter. Yes. I will not say fair, because I do not mean to stigmatize it in 
any way; but it was not thorough in so far as it was not possible for him to arrive at 
an entirely clear conception of the facts in view of what transpired. 

5] The Secretary. Then IJ will change the method of procedure tothisextent: I will 
ask you first to make an exact statement, either whatever statement you have in writing 
or an oral statement, of the matters that you wish presented this morning and to present 
them insuch way as youthink best. Then we will call upon thesetwo gentlemen here, 
in the manner that I have indicated, to take up those particular points. 

Now, I want, as far as possible, to get everything we can back of us at this hearing. 
It is needless for me to say that your association and our office here ought to cooperate 
in every possible way. At the same time, I want you to appreciate this fact, that the 
casual and ordinary complaints that come in are of little or no help, because most of 
them that come tothe Indian Office and to the Secretary’s Office are neither backed 
by such a statement of detail as to make possible an investigation nor presented by 

reons of sufficient responsibility to warrant us in taking up particular investigations. 

wish you would be very careful at all times to see that the sources of information upon 
which you base complaints or suggestions of any kind are reputable, responsible sources 
and that the facts in any case, so far as you have been able to get them, are presented 
in such detail as to afford me the opportunity for an exact investigation. I am sure 
that if your association works along these lines we ought to be able, in every instance 
where there is a proper complaint, [6] and there are nany such cases, to remedy the 
difficulty and to do that which is just and right in the particular case. 

Now for a moment, before going into this matter this morning I want to state to o you 
very clearly what the position of the Department and the Office has been regarding 
the case, because I judge from some of the correspondence that there has na 
misapprehension, perhaps, of the beginnings of the case and of the various steps that 
have led up to the final investigation. I will not attempt to be correct in the matter 
of dates and details but will merely make a general statement of how this has arisen. 

Mrs. Grey came to Washington about the time or a little before I became Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and presented to the President her statement of charges avainst 
the agent at the Crow Reservation, and presented it in such a way as to justify the 
President in believing that an investigation should be made. She thereafter saw 
Mr. Leupp, or perhaps she had seen him before, and he had told her that any state- 
ments that were made in such fashion as to make it possible for him to investigate 
them or to give her the opportunity of making the investigation, would of course 
receive the most thorough and careful consideration. She was given every oppor- 
tunity in the Indian Office to have every paper that she called for or any assistance 
that she called for for the purpose of making the case which she thought could be 
made, Mr. Leupp very properly telling her that she must put these various [7] 
charges in writing and in such fourm that he could intelligently act upon them. 

I had a conference with Mrs. Grey, in which I went over the same ground with 
her and explained it to her in the same way that Mr. Leupp had done, and she there- 
after was given this opportunity. , 

During the course of that examination she had a personal conference with Mr. 
Leupp, at which it developed that she had in her mind that he personally might be 
involved in some of the charges that she would make. Mr. Leupp then told her that 
under those circumstances of course he could not have anything to do with the inves- 
tigation; that every opportunity would be given her and every avenue opened to 
her to make good the charges against him as against anyone else; but that under those 
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circumstances he must withdraw as an active participant in making the examination; 
that of course if he were under charges he would be entirely outside the question of 
either the designation of an agent or of passing in any way upon the facts that she 
might present. He advised me of that fact, and since that time he has properly and 
consistently refrained from acting in any way, either in guiding the investigation or 
attempting to act as a judge upon the reports sent in. The special agent appointed 
by me, Mr. Dalby, was a man who had been my own private secretary for several 
years, a man in whom I had every confidence, and he has been acting Ke directly 
under me, not under Mr. Leupp. He has examined all of these facts with the purpose 
of finding out whatever was there, whether it might affect Mr. Leupp or anyone else. 
That will explain to you the reasons why Mr. Leupp has properly declined to take 
the same kind of part in this investigation as he would had Mrs. Grey not made that 
statement of the charge against him, which was in connection with some matter of 
transportation I believe. 

So much for the general statement. Now you may proceed in whatever manner 
you desire in the presentation of what you may have to offer to me this morning for 
consideration. 

Mr. Binney. Mr. Secretary, as I happen to be the president of the association I 
suppose it is only fitting that I should open our side of the matter very briefly. Per- 
sonally I may say that my knowledge of this matter is extremely recent. I say that 
for fear that ibly I may not state everything with the absolute correctness which 
I should wish; but if I err in any matter the error can easily be corrected by those 
whose knowledge goes back farther than mine. I was abroad last summer and have 
only recently returned. My knowledge therefore is derived entirely from the letters 
and reports that have been written in the case and such conversations as I have been 
able (9] to have with the other members of the executive committee of the Indian 
Ri hie Association. I had not returned at the date of the letter to Mr. Leupp, which 
is before you. ; 

[10] As you have stated, the original charges in regard to the conduct of affairs on 
the Crow rvation were not made by this association at all. I believe that Mrs. 
Grey was the person who brought the charges. This association had nothing whatever 
to do with them in the first instance. Mrs. Grey, so far as I know, is not a member of 
the association, and I have never seen a copy of the charges which she made. All that 
I know is that an investigation was made and that there were certain complaints in 
connection with the herding of sheep and cattle on the reservation, and in connection 
with the treatment of the Indians, who, it was said, had wished to express what they 
considered their grievances in Washington. 

I have seen the greater part of Mr. Dalby’s report, those portions which, as I under- 
stand, related to matters that would be at all in dispute.. In asking for a reinvestiga- 
tion by another inspector we have made the request, not merely because we believe 
the matter was one which necessarily required the greatest care in the investigation, 
one with which an inspector of the greatest experience might properly be intrusted, 
but mainly because in this particular instance it has been reported to us, from what 
we believe to be authority, that the inspector most unfortunately alienated the 
confidence of the Indians almost at the start by losing his temper or becoming impa- 
tient in consequence of an answer he had received from a man named Cooper, and 
that the inspector used language toward Cooper of the kind that is usually denomi- 
nated ‘‘strong,’’ which led the Indians who were gathered there to leave the tent 
where this meeting was being held. I believe these Indians expressed to the inspector 
their lack of confidence in him in consequence of this act on his part, [11] and he did 
not, a8 a matter of fact, obtain the information from them, which information, we 
think, if obtained, would have been very valuable. 

As to the precise degree of unwisdom of the inspector’s action, I have nothing in 
particular to say. I don’t think that enters into the case. It is simply that in one 
way or another, in consequence of that, the Indians, who are people who are always 
lather quick to take offense, became offended, simply would not have anything more 
to do with him and would not furnish the information which it is believed they might 
have furnished. They had the idea that the cause was prejudged against them. 
Rightly or wrongly, they have that idea. Therefore, the first point I wish to urge in 
asking for a reinvestigation is that in the conduct of this investigation Mr. Dalby, most 
unfortunately and of course without any intention on his part, deprived himself of 
the best means of getting at ainge. 

Secondly, when after that occurred the agent of this association, Mr. Brosius, 
came to the reservation for the purpose of ascertaining the facta independently as far 
as he could, and to aid the inspector in the investigation, if the inspector was willing 
to receive any aid from him, he was sent for by the inspector, who sent the chief o 
police for him and told him that he had no business to be on the reservation anyhow; 
that he had no legal authority to be there. 
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[12] Mr. Brosrus. Mr. Binney, may I interrupt you a moment? It was not the 
chief of police but the agent. e chief of police had first called on him, but the agent 
came with a note from the inspector afterwards. 

Mr. Binney. The fact remains that the inspector sent for Mr. Brosius, who came to 
him and was then informed by him that he had no right to be on the reservation. 
Now I am aware that the Crow treaty, as in the case of most Indian treaties, provides for 
the exclusion of white men from Indian reservations, the idea being, of course, that 
the reservations are not open to white settlement. It has never, hosvever, so far as I 
know, been the practice of the Indian Office to put upon those treaties a construction 
which would exclude from the reservation any white man who happened to come 
there for any reasonable purpose and who behaved himself properly while there. Sec- 
ondly, as I understand it, even if a white man is on a reservation technically without 
authority of law, it requires the action of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, to cause him to be put off. It is nota matter in which 
an inspector or agent, as I understand it, can take the initiative without first reporting 
the fact and receiving authority. ° 

[13] But Mr. Brosius was informed that he had no right to be there at all without 
having previously procured a permit—a thing which, as I have said, has never pre- 
viously been required at all; and he was practically forced to leave the reservation, 
and did leave the reservation immediately—the next morning, I believe—in conse- 
quence of what had been said to him by the inspector and in the belief and under- 
standing that if he declined to leave he would be at once put off by force. 

Now, I believe that if Mr. Brosius had remained there in accordance with the (as I 
understand it) invariable custom of the Indian Office, he would have been able in 
great measure to obviate the consequences of the lack of judgment on the part of 
the inspector and to have brought the Indian Office and the inspector together again, 
so that the facts could have been fully inquired into and the full information obtained. 

Mr. Leupp. I would like to interrupt just a moment to correct Mr. Binney’s impres- 
sions on one point. The uniform practice, as it was always explained to me in my 
former visits to the reservations, was precisely the reverse of what Mr. Binney has 
stated. That is to say, I have been repeatedly held up by the Indian police on reser- 
vations, in some cases where the rest of the reservation was open and only the agency 
and achool, perhaps, were surrounded [14] by a certain ler. en I have 
attempted to cross a certain line the police have held me up and wanted to see whether 
I had a permit; and at other times the agent has sent for me to know for what reason 
I was on the reservation, showing that the custom has been rather the other way. I 
would also call Mr. Binney’s attention to the fact that while I was doing work for the 
Indian Rights Association several years ago I went to Secre Bliss and asked him 
if he would give me s permit, such as Secretary Hoke Smith once before given 
me in a letter, but Secretary Bliss said no, he would not, as he did not care to give 
any such general authority to me to go on a reservation; that if I went on there I went: 
at my peril, and I must conduct myself as other citizens did. I told him I always 
did, and the permit was declined peremptorily and finally; so that all that I did 
during Secre Blise’s term I did entirely on my own responsibility. 

Mr. Murer. But you were never practically ejected from a reservation? 

Mr. Leupp. I was never practically ejected from a reservation, but I have been 
repeatedly called up before the agent to find out what business I had there. 

15) Mr. Minter. And you were never called up by an inspector actually engaged 
in making an investigation? 

Mr. Leupp. I do not recall that I ever was, because I made a practice of not going 
on a reservation where an investigation was in progress, except, I believe, in one in- 
stance. That was at La Point Agency, when the Secretary of the Interior himself 
requested me to go there and consult with the inspector who was making the investi- 
gation. But I never made an independent investigation while an inspector was at 
work. 

Mr. Brynner. I am very glad, indeed, to be set right in this matter as to the practice 
of the Department. At the same time, while I admit that it is, of course, the practice 
for an inquiry to be made by the agent when a white man comes on the reservation 
as to the purpose for which he comes there, yet if that purpose is a lawful purpose an 
he is behaving himself properly, as I understand, he is permitted to remain there. 
He may not be able to claim a right to remain there under all circumstances, but he 
is permitted to remain as long as he acta properly. And, as I understand, in Mr. 
Brosius’s own experience, he having been for many years the agent of this association, 
he has visited a great many reservations and the question of his right to remain there 
has never arisen before. 

[16] But I think that in a case of this sort the matter could have been satisfactorily 
disposed of by a communication from the inspector to the Indian Office, asking whether 
Mr. Brosius, who is well known to the Indian Commissioner, should remain on the 
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reservation or not. At all events, the point is simply this, that the inspector did not 
have the benefit of such information and sid as Mr. Brosius might have been able to 
give him. That information and aid might be little or much. We believe that it 
would have amounted to something, especially in consequence of the previous aliena- 
tion of the Indians. We believe that this alienation of the Indians might have been 
corrected and that they might have been brought into harmony with the inspector 
again. But, incidentally, I may say that the inspector in his report states that Mr. 
Brosius was only-on the reservation for a very short time—TI have forgotten the exact 
period of time that he states, but he certainly does not overstate the period of time 
that Mr. Brosius was there—and yet Mr. Brosius’s withdrawal from the reservation 
was due to the inspector’s own action. 

As you have already stated in your opening remarks, the question of the relations 
between the association and your Department and of the right of the association to 
send an agent to an Indian reservation has come up in this connection. We should 
like to know what policy is to be pursued in r to visits to be paid to a reservation 
by our agent, or by any of the association, for what we believe to be the lawful purpose 
of inquiring into [17] conditions. 

Those two reasons, a8 I understand it, are substantially our reasons for asking a 
reinvestigation—that the alienation of the confidence of the Indians prevented a full 
inquiry from being made or prevented a full knowledge of the facts from coming to 
the inspector, and that the forcing of Mr. Brosius to withdraw from the investigation 
also tended to the same end; in consequence of which we believe that the report does 
not disclose the facts which would otherwise have been disclosed. 

As I say, my own knowledge of the matter is small and recent, and there are other 
members of the association who have a greater knowledge of it than I have. 

Mr. Brostus. If Mr. Binney will allow a word from me right there in relation to 
Mr. Dalby’s conduct toward myeelf, I might add that his practically forcing me or 
giving me to understand that I had no mght on the reservation was equivalent to 
preventing me from returning and continuing the investigation. 

Mr. Murr. Mr. Secretary, I doubt whether any of us can add very much to what 
Mr. Binney has said, because he haa stated the only two points upon which we felt 
that we had any right at the present time to bring this question to your attention. 
Possibly some little [18] different point of view might present iteelf which would 
enable us to emphasize the same points which he has already made. If you will let 
me, I will simply suggest to you the thoughts which are in my own mind. 

An Indian agent, in view of his peculiar Position, is necessarily more or less auto- 
cratic. There is no doubt about the fact that the Indian agenf is in a position in 
which he is dealing with a class of people over whom he must have greater power 
than would ordinarily be given to a man who was dealing with his equals; and he 
therefore is in a position to exercise tyrannical power if he is of the mind to do so, 
and it is very difficult, except by very careful supervision by his office, to prevent 
that from being done if he is not the right sort of a man. In saying this I am not 
expressing any opinion whatever as to the agent who was under investigation at the 
Crow Agency; but the fact remains that the Indians feel that they are entirely within 
the power of their agent. 

There is also another fact, which is the result of what I think I may fairly say has 
been a most conservative policy on the part of the Indian Rights’ Association, and 
that is that the Indian Rights’ Association has established amongst the Indians the 
feeling that they have in it a friend who can be of service to them, and that whatever 
they seriously take up is a question which is likely to receive an honest and careful 
consideration from the Department. 

[19] So that if the Indian Rights’ Association presents to the Department a report 
that there are wrongs existing or alleged to exist upon a reservation, they have a rea- 
sonable ground of supposition that if an inspection is ordered in consequence of that 
and the Indian Rights’ Association has an opportunity of presenting the facts as they 
have learned them, that report will be a satisfactory one to themselves and they will 
remain satisfied with the conclusion which has been reached. 

Now, here we have a situation in which—not knowing anything about the original 
merits of the complaints which were made, because we do not know anything about 
them—it had come to the knowledge of the Department, through the President, I 
understand, that there were some grounds for making an investigation. The Depart- 
ment felt that it was necessary and proper that an investigation should be made; 
therefore we need not go into the question as to whether a prima facie case had been 
established upon that point. An investigation was ordered, and it was ordered on 
the complaint of the Indians in that reservation. Among the grounds of complaint 
was the fact that they were being treated tyrannically by the agent. Whether that 
was right or wrong I have nothing to say. Ido not know whether it was true or false. 
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We only know that there seems to be great dissatisfaction on the part of a large body of 
the Indians, and that there were some of the white (20] men in the neighborhood 
who said there was ground for dissatisfaction. Whether that was so, as I say, we do 
not attempt to say at the present moment. That investigation was ordered and was 
being proceeded with when this difficulty occurred, which practically—as I think 
it must appeal to anyone acquainted even with the nature of the ordinary white man 
quite apart from the peculiarly subtle character of the Indian—put it quite beyond 
the power of any inspector who had unfortunately given way to an exhibition of 
temper, which is charged in this case, to again get the confidence of the men whom 
he was there to protect; not to protect as against any rights which existed on the part 
of the agent or anybody else against whom complaints Irad been made, but to protect 
in the sense of making a judicial investigation and according to them every oppor: 
tunity possible to be heard, and to be heard in such a way that they would feel that 
whatever they had to say that was rightly said would receive careful consideration. 
Owing to the fact that this difficulty occurred, and that the procedure was certainly 
not judicial in its character, if I am rightly informed, and that names were called 
which certainly were not those which would have been ordinarily used by a judge 
occupying the same position, the witness, of course, found himself shut off. He was 
not going to present any further testimony to a judge who treated him in that way, and 
with a natural feeling of affiliation the other witnesses who were present took the same 
position. 

[21] Now, of course, it may be said that that was overcome. We can not feel that 
that was overcome and we can not feel that the confidence of the Indians has been 
restored, and I will tell you why the concatenation of events leads us to think so. It 
may be a perfectly natural sequence and perfectly proper from the point of view of 
the Department, but it impresses us as being most unfortunate. These charges, you 
understand, were made without any knowledge on our part, so far as the executive 
committee is concerned. Mr. Brosius may possibly have heard them, but they were 
not brought to our attention in any way by a Mrs. Grey. It now transpires that Mrs. 
Grey has been imprisoned promptly after this investigation has been made. It also 
transpires that a Mr. Burgess, a resident missio upon the reservation, who seems 
to have been a friend of the Indians, is recommended by the inspector to be removed 
from the reservation, although he has been there for twelve years. As to the propriety 
of that I have nothing to say. It also transpires that the agent of the Indian Rights’ 
Association, an association which has the peculiar confidence of the Indians, learning 
of the fact that there were charges of some sort and trusting that he might assist the 
inspector in bringing some of those facts to light, went to the reservation and was 
promptly ejected; because while it was not technically an arrest, and while nobod 
coul possi bly say there had been any force used beyond that which could be held 
to be in terrorem, still he was practically told that he must get out. 

[22] Now, coupling those facts together, and the fact that the inspector, in the very 
starting out of the investigation, branded one of the witnesses as a liar, and you have 
a state of facts which, it seems tome, it must go without saying, results in a feeling on 
the part of the Indians who have asked for this investigation that they had better 
have let the thing rest. The woman who had represented herself as their friend 
whether rightly or wrongly I do not know, has been put in prison and is now on trial 
on some charge; the missionary who is their friend is to be ordered off of the reserva- 
tion if the report is accepted; the agent of the Indian Rights Association, which has 
stood for their rights and has represented them for many years, is ordered off the 
reservation and his mouth is closed, and they themselves are told that their one 
spokesman who was allowed to speak is a liar, and practically they are given to under- 
stand that what they had to say was of little consequence. All these things strike us 
as being such powerful reasons against accepting this as a conclusive thing that we 
can not help feeling that the inspection, so far from having done anything to dissipate 
the charges and remove the cloud which has existed, has only darkened it, because it has 
convinced these Indians, if it has convinced them of anything, that they had better 
not make any complaints hereafter; that they had better accept whatever the agent does 
or else they will get intofurthertrouble. Now that, I am very sure, is not the attitude 
which the Department wants to have the Indians suppose it hastaken. Iam very sure 
that this Department means that there shall be entire confidence between its wards and 
itself; that 1f they have any reasonable complaint it is to be heard and heard care 
fully, heard in a [23] judicial spirit and disposed of in a judicial spirit, so that if it is 
possible—I do not say that it is always ble—any apprehension on their part that 
they are being illtreated by the agent, that there are conditions existing on the agency 
which ought not to exist, will be removed, and that they will feel that they have had 
such a careful, patient, and judicial investigation of their complaint as will justify 
not only the Department itself in feeling that there is no ground for complaint, and 
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not only the Indians who have made the complaint, but the friends of the Indians 
who have undertaken for the last twenty-five years to stand between them and 
those who may possibly do them some . 

It is quite true that the position which the Indian Rights Association has obtained 
with respect to the Indians is one which we may perhape say, in view of the written 
law, has been created by reason of the sufferance of the Indian Bureau; but the fact 
remains that the sufferance has gone on so long as to become almost an unwritten law. 
We have had in the course of our existence three agents. So far as I know every one of 
them has been persona grata with this Department, and so far as it has been brought 
to the attention of the executive committee no question has ever arisen of a serious 
character except in a single case; and I must say that what Mr. Leupp tells us to-day 
is my first information that that right was ever questioned at any time. Perhaps I am 
not speaking by the book with reference to others, but within my knowledge there 
has never been a case in which the Department or any agent of the Indian Service has 
exercised the power, which I grant still remains with the Depart[24}ment to exclude 
from any agency any one of the three gentlemen who have so acceptably represented 
us in the field; and I trust that in the future we will have a similar understanding with 
the Department, that wherever our agent goes in the pursuit of the lawful pu 
of the Indian Rights Association, that custom may still continue. I may add this 
word, that the reason for the law as it is laid down and as it is written in the books, 
no longer exists as it did at the time the law was made. Of course when we had an 
Indian tribe in a state of absolute pupilage and in a state of more or legs eavagery, 
where they could be incited to insurrection, where you might have an Indian out- 
break created by ill-designing people at any moment, it was, of course, a very much 
more important thing to protect them from outaiders than it is to-day, when a large 
number of the Indians are citizens of the United States, when the whole purpose of 
the Department is to enable them to come into full citizenship and the enjoyment of 
all the rights and all the responsibilities of the white man, and when the only way 
in which that can possibly be done is by contact with the whites. Therefore I take 
it that wherever the Department feels that it can with eafety permit friends of the 
Indians to upon @ reservation it would do so, unless there 1s something in the law 
which absolutely compels them to enforce it, and that I understand is not the case. 
As I understand it, the law is one which places it within the power of the Secretary of 
the Interior to exclude those whom he considers improper persons, but it does not 
require him to keep off of every reservation every white man who may come there, 
whatever may be the purpose of his visit. Therefore we ask, so far as the agent of 
the Indian Rights Association is concerned, and so far as we maintain the purposes 
and [25] methods which we have heretofore pursued, that the rule which has hereto- 
fore prevailed may contiune to prevail and that we may have some authoritative under- 
standing with the Department in that regard. 

I do not think it is nec for me to go into any further details as to the facts in 
this case; all that I can possibly know, never having been within a thousand miles 
of the reservation, are the facts which are brought to my attention by other people. 
The evidence which we can bring before you with respect to the conditions existin 
there is merely hearsay evidence. The opportunity which our agent might have had 
of ascertaining the facts at first hand was absolutely cut off. Except for the few peo- 

le whom h an opportunity of meeting before he was ordered off the reservation, 

e has had no chance whatever to gain any facts at first hand, and, therefore, while Mr. 
Brosius will be glad to answer any questions which may be addressed to him by you, 
there is really nothing which he can say other than that which he has learn m 
other people. Of course he has no affidavits from anybody; he has no information 
which he can lodge with you other than that one fact, about which I believe there is 
no dispute as to the unfortunate incident at the very beginning of the investigation. 

[26] Mr. Leurr. Let me present one more thing for correction of the record, as a 

ermanent record is being made. I would not wish Mr. Miller’s statement about the 

ident to go in without a question as to the inference that might be drawn from 

his statement. The President’s part in this was not as serious as I think one would 

infer from his statement. He simply gave to Mrs. Grey what he gave tome. That is 

something that I had better question the complainant on and see if there is anything 

there worth looking into. I thought you said something like this: That this was suffi- 
ciently serious for the President to think worth investigating. 

Mr. Miuter. I said that really upon the Secretary’s statement that he had brought 
this to the attention of the President. 

Mr. Leupp. It was brought to his attention first. I simply did not wish to let it 
into the record that Mrs. Grey’s statement of the case had been so convincing to the 
President that there was something wrong that he had made the suggestion to make 
the investigation. 

Mr. Mruter. I would like to disabuse that from the mind of anybody. 
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[27] Mr. Garrretp. Now, I think, we had better get right at the meat of the contro- 
versy if we may deem it such, and have Mr. Brosius make an exact statement, asheseems 
to be the man who was out there—the only man, as I understand it, of the Indian 
Rights’ Association on the ground, and the letter from the association is based upon the 
reports made by him to the association, and you have suggested or stated in your 
remarks that it would seem very apparent that under those circumstances there might 
have been a loss of confidence on the part of the Indians. Of course that all depends 
upon’ what actually happened. Now I want to get from you (Mr. Miller) or from 

r. Brosius an exact statement as to what happened, as he saw it, and upon what he 
based his statements to the association, out of which have grown the complaints made 
regarding the character of the investigation. 

r. Brostus. I understood you to say what happened as he saw it. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I do not mean to limit him strictly as to that, but to state what is in 
his mind. I think there has been evidently some conflict of opinion between Mr. 
Brosius and Mr. Dalby. I suggest that Mr. Brosius be put under oath, so that he can 
be croas-examined by Mr. Dalby, and Mr. Dalby by Mr. Brosius. (Mr. Brosius at this 
[28] point took the oath.) 

Mr. Brostus. During last June or July of this P bel from newspaper accounts and 
other sources I had heard of the trouble on the Crow Agency, Mont., and as is cus- 
tomary in the summer months I proposed taking a trip to the West and thought that 
I would include Crow Agency in my itinerary; that I did. Some time in advance 
of reaching the reservation I dropped a note to Rev. J. G. Burgess, the only man that 
I knew upon the reservation, and I asked him to meet me at Sheridan, Wyo., and he 
did so. Now, that was the 8th or 9th of July last—by the way, before that he wrote 
me, at my request, a brief statement of the conditions there as he saw them. He 
spoke of the council having been broken up and of the action of the inspector, and I 
_ thought from that that I would have to be very careful in this case, since there was 

an inspector on the ground, so that I asked him to meet me outside the reservation 
as there had been onc or two arrests made, or more. I knew Mrs. Grey had been put 
off the reservation at that time. I met Mr. Burgess, or he rather met me, as I suggested 
to him, at Sheridan, Wyo. I want to say incidentally, as Mr. Dalby has charged it 
in his report as rather an underhand method, that I registered at Sheridan, Wyo., as 
from White Cloud, Kans. 

(29) 1 usually take that precaution in visiting near Indian reservations. If you let 
it own that you are from Washington the question is asked: ‘‘ Well, what business 
has this man here?’’ And 60 they will make inquiry and you can get very little infor- 
mation. That I merely throw in by way of explanation. After talking over the 
matter with Rev. Mr. Burgess I asked him to see if he could not have some Indians 
come out and meet me outside the reservation. I told him it was a serious matter, 
and I wanted to get some facts from the Indians before going into the reservation. He 
said he would tell Joe Cooper and some others, which he did. I went over to Park- 
man, Wyo., on the Burlington Railroad between Sheridan, Wyo., and the Crow 
Agency, and said that the reservation Indians and those who were to converse with me 
were to come there. I went there on the morning of July 11, the day before I entered 
the reservation, and when I reached Parkman (I went there early in the morning) 
the Indians had not had the opportunity of getting there. I went to the only hotel 
there and found Mrs. Grey was registered there. I did not know she was there or that 
she was in the country. Mr. Burgeas did not seem to know why she was there and 
thought she had gone away. She was there and I talked over the situation with her. 
I was very glad to see her, because I could get more information of the conditions as 
she saw them. Most of the day I put in talking with Mrs. Grey and in the evening Joe 
Cooper and some three or four other Indians arrived. That evening and the next day 
I put in moet of my time talking over the general situation with Joe Cooper. There 
were two or three [30] more there, one an intermarried white man (I forget his name 
now), and one Indian from the agency. They asked me what I thought of the condi- 
tion of things. I told them I thought it was very serious, that I did not know what I 
could do, that there was an inspector on the ground. So that night I went back to 
Billings. I think on the next evening I came down to the Crow Agency. I got off 
the train at that station. The only man I knew at the agency, or thought I knew, 
was the Reverend Mr. Burgess, and I would go down to his house and stay, as I 
expected to go on that night because that was only an initial visit, and if I saw that I 
would probably be given an opportunity of getting any information I could come back. 

On ali hting at the station I met an Indian that I had seen outside the day before (he 
was an old soldier) and he came up to me and shook hands and asked where I was going. 
I told him I waa going over to Mr. Burgess’. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, “1 will walk over wit 

ou.”’ He remained about ten minutes at Mr. Burgess’ house and went on. About 
.30 Mr. Burgess had to go away. He had no knowledge of my coming and had an 
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appointment with some church workers. About 9.80, while talking with Mr. B , 
there came a rap at the door. It was opened by Mrs. Burgess, and the chief of ohice. 
Big Medicine, walked in, with the assistant clerk, whose name was Frank Shiveley. 
The usual introductions followed and they were of course very glad to see me or 80 
they said at least, and I told them frankly what I was there for. They left in ten or 
fifteén or twenty minutes, probably fifteen minutes, [31] and about 10.30 at night 
came another knock at the door and the Indian agent came in accompanied by thissame 
Frank Shiveley: I was finally introduced to him. I thought the matter was getting 
interesting as 1 had never been called upon before by the Indian police. The Indian 
agent said, ‘‘I have a note for you, from Inspector Dalby.”’ I read it, and the inspec- 
tor wrote me in this way: 

‘‘Mr. Brostus: I understand you are here on some business connected with these 
Indians and I would be plad to see you at my room at the hotel, and the agent will 
accompany you over.’’ I told the agent that I wanted to have a little visit that even- 
ing with Mr. Burgess, that he was going out, and if I went over I would have very little 
time. In about five minutes I said I would go and that I could return soon and have 
a little visit with Mr. Burgess after I returned. On the way up to the hotel, about half 
a mile, I passed an Indian policeman and he had his horse’s head at right angles to 
the boardwalk that the agent and I were walking on to the hotel. The agent saluted 
him, “How do you do, Smoky,’’and I imagine that the agency's surroundings are not 
policed in that manner. 

[32] I might say that, having been informed by the young man who took me from 
the station down to Mr. Burgess’s house, that I was greeted by an unusually large 
amount of mounted police, this rather set me to thinking. Possibly three minutes 
after passing the police, we were in the hotel. 

I went up to the inspector’s room and I was introduced to him, and he greeted me 
with about the same that he told me in the note; that he wanted to know what my 
errand was. I told him that on that particular evening I wished to call upon Mr. 
Burgess, and expected to go out that night. The inspector said, ‘‘Do you know, Mr. 
Brosius, you have no right on this reservation? Do you know you have no right 
here unless you have a special permit from the Secretary of the Interior or the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, and I have heard of no such permit having been granted 
to you.”’ Those were the words, just asI recallthem. I told him I was there that even- 
ing especially to call upon Mr. Burgess; that I knew I had no right upon an Indian 
reservation; that if the party in authority chose to remove me, that I was subject to 
that authority on an Indian reservation, but that I had been agent of the Indian 
Rights’ Association for nine years and had never had occasion to get sspecial permit. 
I may have had a permit some years ago, but Mr. Leupp would know about that. Then 
that was practically a notice to me that I would not be given any privileges on the 
reservation; that showed his attitude, and then he commenced to ask me questions, 
and among other things he asked me if I had seen }°3) Mrs. Grey. I said, ‘Yes; I 
saw her.’’ ‘‘Where did you see her,’’ he asked. I saw at once what his questions 
were going to lead to; he was not going to allow me to obtain any information from the 
Indians. He asked me a half dozen questions along that line, but I told him I did 
not care to answer them; that my visit on that particular evening was for the purpose 
of visiting Reverend Mr. Burgess and, having in my mind that he had informed me 
that I no right on the reservation, I saw that I would be precluded from getting 
any information. ‘‘Now,”’ he said, “if you have anything on your mind regarding 
this investigation, I want to inform you that I have been here six weeks or more getting 
information regarding conditions here and could tell you in a very few minutes what 

ou would likely want to know.’’ I said. “Mr. Dalby, what might require you a ve 

ew minutes to tell me might take me two or three weeks to satisfy myself on.”’ 
stopped there, and there was no use going into the situation any further. I will leave 
that to the good judgment of those present that from what he had said to me, I would 
be precluded from getting any information; I thought that would be the natural judg- 
ment, and it is the conclusion I would draw from his remarks. 

There was very little more said. He asked me if I had seen the Rev. Mr. Burgess; 
I told him that I had not. Then I was going to say (I recall this because I spoke to 
Mrs. Burgess about it afterwards), ‘‘I have not seen him at his home for five years 
now.” I speak of this because Mr. Dalby im his report says that Mr. Brosit! said [34] 
‘he had not seen him for five years;’’ it should have been ‘‘not seen him at his home 
for five years.” 

I thought I would not give him any information since he told me I had no right 
there, and I could see that I would not have the freedom of the reservation to see 
what knowledge I could get from the Indians. 

I want to impress the fact upon you that he had told me I did not have any right on 
the reservation after the first salutation, in which I had told him that I came to the 
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reservation especially to visit Mr. B on that evening. Just after the opening 
remark, as I said before, he came right back at me, ‘“‘Do you know you have no right 
on this reservation,’’ etc. So I knew I was precluded from getting any information. 
Those were the principal things said at thatinterview. Mr. Dalby, the Indian agent, 
and I were in the room alone. I made some motion to go and said I wanted to see 
Mr. B before it was too late in the evening;, that I expected him to leave that 
night. The agent here spoke up for the first time and said: ‘‘Mr. Brosius, I will be 
glad to have you stay over and go with us, with a friend I have coming in to-morrow; 
we are going to visit the Custer monument and battlefield; I will be glad to have you 
stay over to-morrow,’’ and I think ibly Mr. Dalby joined in with him after that, 
but I don’t recollect. The agent asked me that I go with him. I said I had seen the 
Custer monument some five years ago, and didn’t care to tarry longer. 

35] I want to say that during that whole interview no intimation was given that I 
might see a single Indian to get his version of the conditions on the reservation. On 
this visit that they asked me to make the next day they did not indicate that I could 
talk with a single Indian; I was to be their guest. 

I made a second move to go, and the agent moved to go out to get a lantern. They 
insisted upon their going with me. I insisted that I was quite willing and ready. to 
by myself. I had brought a lantern up from Mr. Burgess’s house and would have the 
lantern on the way down. I did not understand quite, at the moment, why they were 
60 persistent in accompanying me home, but I thought it was revealed in something 
that occurred a few minutes after. As the agent went out of the room to get a lantern 
I heard horses’ feet stamping on the street below. Mr. Dalby turned sharply around to 
the agent and said, ‘‘What, are those men down there yet?”’ The agent said, ‘‘ Yes.” 
Mr. Dalby said, ‘‘Tell those fellows they need not mind about that matter.”’ 

_ I had been met by mounted police, then by the chief of police and the assistant 

clerk, and there were the sounds of stamping of horses’ feet on the street, and altogether 
it seemed that I was under duress. I had been received or welcomed at the station by 
a larger delegation than usual of mounted police. Then, after going down to Mr. 
Burgess’s house, the chief of police and the assistant clerk called upon me to see what 
my movements were going to fe. They were friendly, but we all understood they were 
[36] there to discover what I expected todo. Later onthe Indian agent called with the 
note from the inspector asking me, in very blunt terms, to call upon him at his room at 
the hotel, and on the way up we passed the policeman, who was cordially greeted by the . 
Indian agent accompanying me, showing no surprise that he was there; and being told 
that I had no right there unless I had a special permit, and then the stamping of 
horses’ feet and the inspector’s inquiry of the agent to know if those men were there 
yet, etc., shows that I was there practically under duress, and that I would get no 
privileges from the inspector or from the agency authorities, and that they would pre- 
vent my getting any information on the reservation. I want to say, further, that I 
think the reason they insisted upon accompanying me back to the house was that they 
had given strict orders, I surmise, to the policeman that if he saw me conversing with a 
single Indian to arrest me. They did not want that to fail after they had tried to 
coerce me into telling them all of the information I had while in their presence. I can 
see why that was done, why they insisted so earncstly upon accompanying me back to 
the missionary’s house. So much, Mr. Secretary, for a relation of my visit to the 


ency. 
I want to talk very briefly on two or three matters that were called to my attention 
that, I think, could be proven by proper evidence; that is, the efforts of the Indians to 

t a fair hearing in this case. In the beginning Mrs. Grey went to the reservation. 

e understand that. She, I think, possibly through her suggest(37}ions to the Indians, 
with a delegation of Indians, visited Washington to present their grievances personally. 

The Secretary. From whom did you get that information? 

Mr. Brostus. From the Indians. Mrs. Grey, possibly; but I got it from the Indians. 

The Secretary. When did you get this information? 

Mr. Brosivs. I got this information at Parkham, from Joe Oooper and the other Indi- 
ans, and I got it generally from the Reverend Mr. Burgess also, but this is, of course, only 
hearsay, from the simple fact that he did not know of this delegation. 

[38] It was only hearsay to him. But I have no doubt that that can be proven. 
I feel very positive about it. I want to relate briefly, however, the circumstances 
that occurred during the effort of the Indians to secure a hearing at Washington. 
The Indians had raised money gufficient tocome. They wereonthetrain. Mrs. Grey 
was with them, as I understand. 

The Secretary. When did this occur? 

Mr. Brostius. This occurred in March, I think, of 1907. I am under the impres- 
sion that Mrs. Grey had not been to Washington at that time, but she may have been 
there before that.. That does not matter. Anyway the delegation had arranged to 
come. They had funds in their pocket sufficient to pay their own expenses. They 
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were on the train. They were going from the agency over to Sheridan, Wyo. The 
agent evidently heard of their plan to present their grievances, and I am informed, 
and absolutely believe it to be the case and believe it can be substantiated, that he 
directed, possibly by telephone, some of the officers in the reservation to intercept 
this delegation. They wére intercepted; I understand they were placed under 
arrest while on the train. They were taken off the train at Sheridan, Wyo., outside 
the reservation and outside the State. At Sheridan, Wyo., the officers of the res- 
[39] ervation, acting under the authority of the agent, secured additional help, possibly 

m the marshal of the town, which could very easily be done, and they 8 sort 
of hearing. I do not know what the charges were against them, but there was evi- 
dently some trumped-up charge, possibly that they were leaving the reservation with- 
out the agent’s consent. Before they ‘were placed in jail Joe Cooper demanded that 
he know what the charges were against him and that he have somebody to protect his 
interests. His appeals were overlooked and turned down and they were put in jail 
over night. This was outsMie the reservation and outside the State. The next day 
the officers of the reservation, acting under the agent, brought them back to the reser- 
vation, where they were kept in jail for two or three days and were only released 
upon the earnest petition, a sort of threat, possibly, from Mrs. Grey that she would 
expose the matter right then unless they were released. Their money was taken 
from them by officers acting under the authority of the agent. That money was 
afterwards returned. 

The Secretary. Did you get this information from Mrs. Grey? 

Mr. Brosrvs. I got it from the Indians themselvee—from Joe Cooper. Joe Cooper 
was one of them. There were three or four. Joe Cooper is a citizen of the United 
States. He voted for McKinley, he tells a) me, so Mr. Reynolds can not plead 
ignorance that Joe Cooper was a citizen of the United States. He knew he was a 
citizen. 

Following that, a month or two after the inspector got there, Joe Cooper was seen 
coming out of the Reverend Mr. Burgess’s house, and the agent hailed him. Joe 
Cooper tells me this. He said: ‘‘I hear that you have been talking about me again.’’ 

I do not know what reply Joe made—some evasive answer, ibly—but he called 
to Big Medicine, the policeman, and said ‘‘put that man in jail.”” He stayed there 
possibly four weeks or thirty days. That was exactly three months after they were 
thrown in jail at Sheridan, Wyo., after their arrest by officers of the reservation acting 
under Agent Reynolds. 

Those are not the only instances that I charge in my general charge against the con- 
duct or condition of that reservation, and of Inspector Dalby’s conduct. I charge this, 
however, against the agent, that if an Indian there raises his hand in justification or 
plea for justice he is oftentimes thrown into jail, or liable to be. 

a e SEcRETARY. Upon what do you hase that? 

. Brosrus. I base that upon the general statements that the Indians have made 
to me. 

The Secretary. Are these statements that you now make based upon information 
that you have received from any Indians other than those whom you met at Mr. Bur- 
gees’s house on the evening that you refer to at Sheridan? 

Mr. Brosrvus. Mr. Burgess’s house is on the reservation. I met the Indians outside 
the reservation. 

The Secretary. At Sheridan? 

Mr. Brostus. At Parkman, Wyo. 

The Secretary. And that is the only conference you had with the Indians? 

Mr. Brostus. That is the only conference I had with the Indians, excepting with 
the one Indian that met me at the station and walked down with me to Mr. B "s 
house, and that was a very short conference, of course. I did not go into 42] the 

neral conditions in that case; there wasn’t time. That was a young man who had 

een, 28 I say, in the Philippine war, but I have no doubt but what I can prove these 
statements. 

Furthermore, there is a case of an Indian having refused, when brought up before 
Agent Reynolds, to sign a blank voucher for pay that he was entitled to, and which 
he was to receive through the agent, a disbursing officer of the Government; he 
refused to sign that blank voucher, and the agent put him in jail for thirty days. 

The Secretary. From whom did you get that information? 

Mr. Brosivs. I got that information from the same source that I spoke of; I believe 
it can be proven. There is no doubt about it in my mind, and I will leave it— 

ibly I am unwise in that, from the present situation here—but I was going to say —— 

The Secretary. What do you mean by ‘‘the present situation here?’’ 

Mr. Brosius. I mean by that that Mr. Leupp criticised me for making rather 
strong statements that I could not prove, and I was going to say that I would leave 
that with Mr. Leupp, for the reason that where I have made a statement that I believe 
I can prove so and so and am very strongly convinced of it [43] I think he has gen- 
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erally found that there is some foundation of truth in it. I do not pretend that 
every statement I may make regarding an Indian agency can be proven, but I want 
to say here incidentally that in my charge which I made against the Crow Indian 
management I thought I had better include things for which there seemed to be 
some foundation of truth; I may not be able to prove them upon investigation, just 
as I told Mr. Leupp; but I followed my usual course in the case, the course that I have 
followed for nine years. I don’t think Mr. Leupp has given me any special privi- 
leges in this. I followed the same course under Commissioner Jones for seven years; 
I wanted to bring them all up so thay might be investigated. I knew that some of 
these matters probably been gone over by Inspector Dalby, but, taking the posi- 
tion that he was never to have the confidence of these Indians, I wanted to bring 
out the whole situation again; that was why I made a charge consisting of nine type- 
written . 

Mr. MittEr. Mr. Brosius, I understand that, apart from the information you got 
directly from these Indians, you have no personal knowledge of the conditions exist- 

ere 
. Brosrus. No, I have not. 

Mr. Mitier. And that information, of course, is based upon the statements [44 
that you were able to get during the very short time you had of getting in any sort o 
contact with them? 

Mr. Brostus. Yes; of course I was leading down to this council with the Indians. 
That has been spoken of, but I thought I would go into that somewhat in detail just 
from the statements made, which I think can be verified. As I said to Mr. Leupp 
in a subsequent letter, I have no affidavits but I believe it can be substantiated by 
possibly fifty people who were within hearing who understand the English | . 

They met in this council. The Indians, I understand, were refused the oppor- 
tunity of having their own stenographer. They offered to pay for the stenographer; 
Mr. Dalby refused them. They did not have just the interpreter that they wished. 
This council was ina tent. They went into the meeting and some question of cattle 
trespass came up; some Indian was being interrogated, and Joe per spoke up; 
he was president of the Crow Indian lodge, by the way, and he was a representative 
speaker for the Indians; that ought to understood. He suggested that he had 
seen cattle in a certain place. e inspector asked him in his rather sharp way— 
according to the Indians he was rather fierce in his manner of speaking—‘‘ How man 
were there?” Joe said: ‘I don’t know; that is what I want to know; I didn’t count 
them.’’ That would be a natural answer for anyone to make. Then the inspector 
flew, at him. He shook. his fist under his nose and said, “You are [45] a God damn 

lar.’’ 

The Secretary. This is the statement made to you by Joe Cooper? 

Mr. Brosius. By Joe Cooper, and it can be corrroborated—either that language or 
something similar to that. He may have said ‘‘You are a liar,” and then put in the 
oath, but if the statements do not agree it will only show that something of the kind 
did occur. Ina statement of facts you can seldom get two witnesses to tell the same 
story, word for word. 

Joe Cooper was rather nonplussed at first, but recovered himself and said: ‘‘I will 
not answer your question; I took you for a gentlemen.’’ Then the i tor said: 
‘You get out of this tent.’’ Joe says, ‘‘ Yes, sir; I will get out.’ Joe is rather a polite 
fellow; in speaking to me he would say ‘‘ Yes, sir.”” Hesays, ‘‘ Yes, sir; I will get out,”’ 
but old Plenty Coos spoke up and says, ‘‘If he goes, we will go too.”” That broke u 
the council. The inspector went out afterwards and begged them to come back, an 
Joe Cooper went back; then Plenty Coos lectured them. He said, ‘‘This is the kind 
of man they send from Washi n; we have no confidence in this man.’” He mocked 
him, by the way, and went through the wild gesticulations the inspector had gone 
through, gesticulating with his head and his arms; and finally he turned around to 
the inspector. This is what has been told to me, and I believe it can be substan- 
tia —_ . 

46] The Secretary. I want you always to let me know who told you these things. 
r. Brostus. This was Joe Cooper, and Mrs. Grey had gone over this same thing. 
She may not agree in just the phraseology of the oath that was used. 

Mr. MILLER. Who told you these facts which took place at the council? 

Mr. Brostus. Joe Cooper was the main Indian witness. 

Mr. Miter. Did any of the other Indians tell you that? 

Mr. Brostus. I was talking to one or two other Indians; I can not recall which ones. 

Mr. Mitier. Did they corroborate Joe Cooper or acquiesce in what he said? 

Mr. Brosrius. Yes, they did. I have no doubt in the world but what I can secure 
evidence to positively prove that condition of things; I would almost wager my repu- 
tation, if I had any left with the Commissioner, and I hope I have some reputation left 
with him. [Laughter.] 
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[47] The Secretary. Now, Mr. Brosius, what I want to get at is not what you think 

you can prove, but your reasons for believing that you can prove the statements which 

ou make. . 

y Mr. Brosius. Yes, sir. These are the reasons. I got the statements from Joe 
Cooper; he was the man sworn at; he told me of one Indian who was then within 6 feet 
of him, and of course there must have been—this is my judgment—out of the council 
consisting of anywhere from 100 to 200 possibly 50 that could understand the English 
language; I haven’t any doubt, Mr. Secretary, but what that can be shown positively 
to be a fact. I haven’t the evidence; as I say; I have been prevented in a measure 
from getting it. I saw that I would have no opportunity to get information within the 
reservation and I did not follow it up. I think that I assumed too much that I had a 
reputation with the Commissioner, and that if I should make a statement like that and 
claim that I could prove it there would be another investigation and I would be given 
the privilege of proving it. I have followed that course in some other cases, but in this 
case, 90 far, it seems that I am called upon to substantiate my statements by affidavits, 
that I have not done. 

Mr. Miter. When did you leave the reservation? 

Mr. Brosius. That was on July 13. 

Ye) Mr. Mitter. The following morning. 

. Brosius. In the early morning, about 2 o’clock; I left on the next train. 

Mr. Mmuer. And did not return there? 

Mr. Brostius. No, I saw there was no need of returning. 

I was at the point in this narration where Plenty Coos turned round to the inspector 
and said: ‘‘We have lost confidence in you; whenever you get ready you can return 
to Washington. We will have nothing more to do with you. Whenever the Govern- 
ment can send a proper man out here that we can talk to reasonably, we will talk 
with him.’’ The inspector said he had been engaged in the investigation of the steel 
trust and other important matters, and that the President regarded him as a ve 

man and finally said, ‘‘Well, I will conduct this investigation myself.”’ ‘All 
ight,’’? Plenty Coos says, ‘‘you go over to the agency and conduct the investigation.’’ 
Of course that was irony or sarcasm; because it was the agency people that the Indians 
had been complaining of; of course the inspector could go over there. Then he said 
to Plenty Coos—that is, Inspector Dalby—‘‘I will come up and see you where you 
live.”’ This was 60 or 70 miles away. [49] ‘‘All right,’”’ Plenty Coos says, ‘‘glad to 
Bee you up there, but we will talk “Ai, about this investigation, or about our 
troubles.”’ 

There was a camp Indian who, after the inspector had used the oath in the manner 
he did, rebuked him and said, ‘‘Do you believe ina God?”’ He said, ‘‘We are taught 
differently; we are taught not to use the language you are using here.’’ I thought 
that was quite a good rebuke, coming from a camp Indian. 

Now, of course, that is all hearsay, but I firmly believe I can prove it by investigation. 

[50] Following that was my own reception at the agency. 

ere we have the three efforts of the Indians: First, their effort to reach Washing- 
ton in a delegation. Their agent arrested them unlawfully. An Indian agent has no 
more right to arrest an Indian in his travels than he would have to arrest me. That is 
the law, I think, determined in 1879 in the case of Swift Bird (possibly ) against General 
Crook, of the United States Army. It was determined by Judge Dudley, of Omaha, 
that an Indian is a person, entitled to freedom of action, entitled to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, as well as any citizen of the State. If Iam wrong I would 
like very much to be informed what the law is. 

So these Indians were unjustly deprived of their liberty, unjustly imprisoned out- 
side the reservation, unjustly brought back to the reservation by the agent, and there 
again unjustly imprisoned and their money taken from them. Their effort to reach 

ashington and get a hearing before your Department and before the President was 
frustrated. Next came the council proceedings, which the inspector broke up by 
swearing at them, calling their main speaker a liar and then ordcring him out of the 
- tent. at practically broke up the council. Finally, we have the treatment that he . 
accorded me. That is my statement. 

Mave Secretary. Are there any questions that you would like to bring out, Mr. 
iller? 

Mr. Mruter. I think Mr. Brosius has stated fully all the facts as we know them with 
respect to what transpired there. 

jor Mr. Binney. I think go. 

R he Secretary. Mr. Leupp, is there any question that you would like to ask Mr. 
rosius? 

Mr. Leupp. I have nothing to say. 
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The Secretary. Mr. Dalby, are there any questions that you want to ask? 

Mr. Datsy. I should like to have the privilege of cross-examining Mr. Brosius, but 
I presume you will want to hear my statement first. 

he SEcreTaRY. You can do just as you wish about that. 

Mr. Brostus. I would rather you would cross-examine me now, since I have just 
spoken. 

The Secretary. Very good. There is just one question, Mr. Brosius. You refer to 
a letter which you had from Mr. Burgess before you went out there. 

Mr. Brostus. Yes. 

The SEcreTaRY. Have you that letter here? 

Mr. Brostus. No; I have not. That was a private letter, anyway. But I havetold 
you frankly what he said. He spoke especially of the council proceedings that had 

en broken up. Of course that was only hearsay on his part, so it is no evidence 
whatever. 

Mr. Dausy. In your statement you say that you heard from newspaper accounts 
and other sources of the trouble on the Crow Agency. Will you state what those other 
sources were? 

Mr. Brosrvs. I heard it from the newspapersand I heard it, as [52] I say, from Mr. 
Burgess, and I stopped in Billings and made some little inquiry there. I went to Mr. 
McCullough’s house. By the way, I did not see Mr. McCullough, and never had 
heard Mr. McCullough’s name before; I just happened to go there. I thought that 
the People, especially a minister, in Billings, would probably know something of the 
conditions down there. I did not see Mr. McCullough at that time, but I saw a lady 
in the house who had formerly lived on the reservation. She was very cautious what 
she said, but said there had been a good deal of trouble down there, and she had heard 
about this council. 

Mr. DatBy. Who was that lady? 

Mr. Brosrus. I do not know her name. She was formerly an employee. She did 
tell me her name, but I do not remember it. She lived there in the house. 

Mr. Dausy. Then you heard from Mr. Burgess before you wrote to him? 

Mr. Brostus. Yes, before I wrote him to meet me at Sheridan. 

Mr. Datsy. Did Mr. Burgess suggest your going to the reservation? 

Mr. Brosrus. I think he did. He said the Indians wanted to see me, 

Mr. Datsy. That was a letter from Mr. Burgess to you? 

Mr. Brosivus. Yes; that is my recollection of it. 

Mr. Datsy. I presume you have that letter and can produce it? 

Mr. Brostus. Well, I say that was a personal letter and I do not know just all 
that it contains. 

Mr. Day. Mr. Secretary, I would like to have that letter produced for other pur- 
poses aside from the purpose in thiscase. [53] I will explain that later; but Mr. Brosius 

referred to a letter which is material in the case of Mr. Burgess, and in the interest 
of the Department I would like to have that letter produced. 

Mr. Mruuer. Mr. Secretary, I do not think that we ought—except in the exercise 
of your discretion, of course—to involve in this question any matter touching the 
investigation of other people. Mr. Burgess may or may not be the proper man to 
occupy the position he does, but I do not think we ought to be put in the position of 
furnishing evidence which, in the opinion of the Department, will justify his removal 

The Secretary. I do not understand that that is the suggestion of Mr. Dalby. 

Mr. Mituer. Mr. Dalby said that he wanted it for another purpose. 

The Secretary. Do you mean a purpose outside of this investigation? 

Mr. Daxsy. The reason I did not explain it fully was because I did not want to 
bring in other matters; but I want to put in the record that I want that letter not 
merely in this connection, but in the other also. I will explain that if you think best. 

The Secretary. I want every bit of evidence which will tend to show what the 
facts were about this matter and the source of the information upon which Mr. Brosius 
has made his statements here. 

_ Mrs. Marxog. But not about other matters, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Brostvus. I did not rely upon the statements of Mr. Burgess. I knew the con- 
ditions; he told me the conditions under which he was charged by Mr. Dalby. 

[54] Mr. Mruzer. I think it would be rather unfair for us to be furnishing letters 
which might incriminate Mr. Burgess as to other things. Mr. Burgess is only referred 
to as being the source of the original suggestion that he should come to the reservation, 
and I hardly feel that it is right to put us in the position of furnishing letters which 
might possibly incriminate Mr. Burgess. I do not presume that they would, but 
evidently Mr. Dalby thinks so. 

The Secretary. Have you any objection to allowing me to see that letter? 

Mr. Brostvus. I am not sure. It is private correspondence. I will consider that 
matter. But all along my main reliance was upon these Indians. I always based - 
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my investigations upon statements made by Indians. They might be corroborated 
by outsiders. And I have also stated that any statements which Mr. Burgess might 
have made were only on hearsay. 

The Secretary. His statement evidently has weight with you, Mr. Brosius, and 
it strikes me that it would be a proper thing to allow me to see the letter. Of course 
you understand I have no authority to compel the production of any papers. All I 
want is to get the facts in this proceeding, so that we will know exactly upon what you 
have based the opinion which you have expressed this morning. 

Mr. Leupp. Mr. Secretary, in respect to Mr. Miller’s reference to Mr. Burgess, was 
not the first mention of Mr. Burgess 8 name in this whole hearing made by one or the 
other of the speakers of [55] the Indian Rights’ Association?: Was not that brought in 
as one of the evidences of Mr. Dalby’s swinging way of disposing of this thing? 

Mrs. Marxog. Mr. Secretary, may I ask a question? 

The Secretary. Certainly. 

Mrs. Marxog. Would it be proper, when we are investigating only the Indian ques- 
tion, to give a letter to Mr. Dalby for any other purpose than the Indian question? 

The Secretary. It is not a question of giving it to Mr. Dalby. 

Mrs. Marxog. I thought Mr. Dalby asked for it for another purpose. 

The Secretary. He stated what his reasons were for asking for the letter. But the 
letter would be presented to me, not to Mr. Dalby; and as the statements made by 
Mr. Burgess seem to have been the basis of much that Mr. Brosius has himself believed, 
it seems to me that it would be of much aid to me to know exactly what the statements 
of Mr. Burgess were upon which Mr. Brosius bases his statements. 

56] Mr. Brosius. I would like to correct your impression somewhat. I do not 
think I said—I certainly did not mean to infer—that the statements of Mr. Burgess 
were largely the basis of mystatement. I meant to say,and I think I did say, that I 
always made it a point to interview the Indians and rely upon their statements, and to 
discover from other people how reliable they were. Sometimes these statements 
come from Indians who are not very reliable. 

Mr. Mituer. I think Mr. Brosius stated he got the suggestion from Mr. B , but 
that he did not rely upon Mr. Burgess’s statements, because they were mere hearsay. 

Mr. Binney. As I understand it, Mr. Secretary, it is Mr. Brosius’s custom to go out 
West every summer and to go to any reservations where he has heard that something 
is going on which he thinks ought to be looked into by an independent body outside 
of the Government; that in this case he saw certain statements in the newspapers in 
regard to this matter and incidentally he had a letter from Mr. Burgees giving 
hearsay statements on the same point. But, as I understand it, what he seen in 
the newspapers was quite sufficient to direct his mind to the advisability of going 

ere. 

The SEcRETARY. Well, I shall leave it this way; from what has been stated here I 
will ask you to let me see the letter. You can do as you please about it. 

[57] Mr. Brostus. I want to say this: That in my work as agent of the association I 
have usually made it a point with people that if they would give me any confidential 
information I would protect them as my informers. I have frequently been able to 
unearth rascality on a reservation by promising my informer that he would be pro- 
tected. Those informers are frequently connected with the Department, and yet they 
know, or if they feel that they know, that if they give out information and it becomes 
known to the agent (and it is often the policy of the Department to send information 
to the agent himself) the first man or woman to suffer is the informer himself. And so 
I have been able, by promising to shield these people and not to give out their names 
as my informants, to get information. So that you see it would be unwise for me to 

ive up that information and unjust to the parties themselves for anyone to insist that 

give it up. I will be cut off from one very large source of information if it is discovered 
by the rules of evidence that I can not prevent their names from coming up. I will 
appeal to your reasonable view as to that. 

‘he Secretary. That proposition is quite a different one from submitting to me 
any information upon which you have based your opinion. If we are to work together 
in any examination, we must be perfectly frank with one another. I do not ask you 
to accept my opinion of what some one has said. If I wish to impress upon you that 
my opinion is based upon facts; if I am dealing with you [58] in a confidential way for 
the purpose of getting the truth, you should not hesitate to give me the facts, and I 
would not hesitate to give you the facts upon which I base my opinion. 

Mr. Binney. I wish to say that I presume that this letter which has been referred 
to has not been seen by anyone here present except Mr. Brosius. So far as I am aware, 
I have never seen the letter or a copy of it. 

Mr. Binney. Mr. Secretary, your request will undoubtedly be considered. 

Mr. MituEr. I understand the Secretary means it would be for your personal peru- 
eal, not to be used in any way in any adverse proceeding against Mr. Burgess or to furnish 
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the basis upon which Mr. Dalby can make further charges against Mr. Brosius. I do 
not think we ought to be put in the position of furnishing evidence against a man who is 
now under inquiry by Mr. Dalby, as an incidental part of the investigation. 

The Secretary. What I am seeking are the facts, not for the purpose of proving 
or disproving any charge, and the letter to which reference has been made may or may 
not throw light upon this controverted point. If I see it, I can tell; if I do not see it, 
I do not know what is in it. 

Mr. MinuER. I wish to say personally that in my judgment it ought to be exhibited 
to you. 

he Secretary. You may proceed, Mr. Dalby. 

Mr. Davsy (addressing Mr. Brosius). Do you remember the ap[59]proximate date 
of that letter? 

Mr. Brostus. I do not know the date. 

Mr. DaLsay. Anyway, it was written to you before you wrote to Mr. Burgess. 

Mr. Brostus. No; I wrote to Mr. Burgess. 

Mr. DauBy. You say that was one source of information from which you heard of 
the trouble, * * * 

Mr. Brosius. I saw a newspaper account of Mrs. Grey’s arrest. I knew Mr. Bur- 
gees was on that reservation and wrote to him. 

Mr. DatBy. You wrote to him first? 

Mr. Brosivs. Yes; I asked him to give me a statement. 

Mr. Datsy. He was not a source of your information independent of the news- 
papers? You referred to other independent sources. What other sources were there? 

r. Brosius. I was connecting that when I spoke of Mr. Burgess as one of the 
sources. He was one source. I saw accounts in the newspapers. 

Mr. Dausy. Did you have letters from any others independent from Mr. Burgess? 

Mr. Brosius. I do not know of any. 

Mr. Datsy. Did you get any letter from Mm. Grey? 

Mr. Brosius. No; I never heard from her at any time up to this time. 

Mr. DatBy. When you saw Mr. Burgess at Sheridan you say he [60] promised to 
send you Joe Cooper and some of the other Indians? 

Mr. Brostus. 1 said he would try to get them. It was at my request. 

Mr. Dautsy. What other Indians did Mr. Burgess send you? 

Mr. Brosius. He did not know whom he could get. He got three or four of them. 

Mr. DaLpy. Joe Cooper came to Parkman at Mr. Burgess’s suggestion and at your 
request 

r. Brostus. At my request; yes, sir. 

Mr. Da.sy. You referred to an intermarried white man. What was his name? 

Mr. Brosius. I remember his name now; it was Doyle. He told me about his 
trouble with the agent. The agent had him arrested for selling whisky. He said the 
agent did not like him, and got him into all sorte of trouble. I saw then that he was 
just such a man as most every white man on a reservation, and he was arrested for 

ringing whisky on the reservation. He said that everybody else got whisky for their 
own personal use, but he was singled out and punished because the agent did not like 
him. I get information from people that are subject to persecution and possibly 
justly to prosecution by the Government at some times. 

Mr. Dausy. In the letter which has been referred to this statement is made: ‘shortly 
afterwards, when the inspector was atill at the agency, the agent of this association 
Mr. S. M. Brosius, [61] whose attention had been called to the alleged abuses, arrive 
at the agency in order to give such assistance as was in his power to the Government 
and ascertain the truth as to the conditions existing on the reservation.’’? How did 
you propo ie to give that assistance? 

Mr. Brostus. I was going to follow my usual plan in that case of getting information 
from the Indians, and if 1 could find any information that seemed to be reliable I 
would report it to the Government, as I told you in our interview that I would follow 
my usual course in thiscase. But if I had found you agreeable and willing to listen to ° 
me and hear the evidence, if you had not approached me in the way you did, I would 
undoubtedly have felt friendly, but I could not do it under the circumstances. I 
related the conditions as related to me irrespective of your presence there. 

Mr. Dausy. Further, in that letter this language occurs: ‘‘But he (meaning the 
inspector) rejected the assistance of the accredited agent of the Indian Rights’ Associa- 
tion whose independent sources of information would have been valuable.’? What 
assistance did you offer me? | 

Mr. Brostvus. I did not offer any after the first greeting. 

Mr. DatBy. Did you offer any at any time? 

Mr. Brostvus. I do not think I did. It was, as I say, it had been the custom, it 
had been my privilege, to do 80 and cooperate, 
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The Secretary. Mr. Dalby, what letter are you reading from? 
[62] Mr. Datsy. The letter of October 9, 1907, from the committee. 
. Brostus. I would not have framed it just that way. 

Mr. Datsy. Did I reject any assistance from you? 

Mr. Brostus. You told me just as I related here, you made the practical threat that 
prevented me from securing any information—just the words that I have used in my 
statement. You said, “Do you know, Mr. Brosius, you have no right on this reser- 
vation? You have no right here unless you have a special permit from the Secretary 
or the Commissioner, and I have received no notice of any such permit.”’ 

Mr. Miuuer. I think that ought to make it plain that Mr. Brosius had nothing to 
do with the writing of that letter. Mr. Brosius was in Washington, and the letter was 
written in Philadelphia and sent direct to Mr. Leupp. 

Mr. Datsy. I will ask Mr. Brosius the question which I should have asked first. 
Does this language correctly state the information which you gave to the committee— 
the language which I have read here? 

Mr. Brostus. Well, I suppose it does. I have stated to the committee just as I 
have stated here. I think that I would heartily agree with that statement if the 
quotation is proper. 

(Mr. Brosius here read in part from the letter of the committee dated October 9, 
19072): “Owing toan unfortunate lack of restraint on the part of the inspector at his 
first meeting with the Indians in council, the [63] latter was alienated and offended ’’— 
I agree with that. “Shortly afterwards, while the inspector was still at the agency 
the agent of this association, Mr. S. M. Brosius, whose attention had also been called 
to the alleged abuses, arrived at the agency in order to vive such assistance as was 
in his power to the Government in aacertaining the truth as to the conditions exist- 
ing on the reservation’’—that I agree with. “On the present occasion, however, 
Mr. Dalby expressed to Mr. Brosius in no uncertain terms his displeasure at Mr. 
Brosius’s presence and his intention of removing him if he failed to depart volun- 
tarily "that I agree with. ‘The inspector was therefore deprived by his own action, 
not only of the opportunity of communicating with the Indians on terms which 
would enable him to receive frank testimony, but he also rejected the assistance of 
the accredited agent of the Indian Rights Association, whose independent sources of 
information would have been valuable’’—that I agree with. I think that is clear, 
you deprived yourself by telling me I had no right there. I could justly infer from 
your remarks that I would be removed. . 

Mr. Datsy. Perhaps argument had better be deferred. 

Mr. Brosius. You asked me to give my view on this. I will have to go over it. 

Mr. Da.sy. I wish you to say whether that states correctly the information which 
you gave the committee. 

Mr. Brostus. I will say in regard to the rejection of the as[64}istance you did 
that by telling me I had no right on the reservation. 

Mr. Datsy. I do not care to argue this in this examination. I asked Mr. Brosius 
to comment on the latter. 

Mr. Brosius. I think I have met every point there so far as we have gone. 

The SEcRETARY. Of course it is a very informal proceeding. I have allowed Mr. 
Dalby and Mr. Brosius to make a great many statements other than strictly formal. 

Mr. Brosivus. I think that statement there that is marked, ‘‘ He also rejected the 
assistance of the accredited agent of the association * * *’’—I can say that that 
is the cause, because he told me in the beginning of the conversation, ‘‘Do you 
know, Mr. Brosius, that you have no right on this reservation?”’ etc. 

Mr. Dasy.. You have read the whole letter. Is there anything else in it that does 
not properly express what you told the committee? 

Mr. Brostus. I have not read the whole letter. Here the statement is made that 
“We would also inquire whether, as intimated by Mr. Dalby, the presence of the 
agents of the Indian Righte Association on the Indian reservations is neither desired 
nor permitted.” I should say that the word ‘“‘desired” might have been left out and 
the word ‘‘permitted” left in. I do not see anything else in the letter. 

65] Mr. Datsy. Did you see that letter before it was forwarded to the Department? 
r. Brostus. I don’t recall that I did. Iam quite sure I did not; I won't swear to 
that, though. 

Mr. DatBy. You see nothing in the letter that does not correctly report the situation 
as you understood it except what you have referred to? 

Mr. Brostvs. I see nothing except what I have referred to. There may be other 
things there; I have not read it over carefully. 


See Exhibit A for copy of entire letter. 
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Mr. Datsy. When you came to my room at the hotel did I not ask you if you had 
atiy matters that you desired to have investigated on the reservation? 

. Brosius. You said something of that kind, but, just as I have stated in my first 
statement, you had already told me, very soon after I got there, after the introduction 
and after you had asked me what my business there was, and I told you that I had come 
that evening to visit Mr. Burgess. Then you turned directly round to me and said I 
had no right there. 

Mr. Dasy. I can get the information more quickly if you will answer my questions 
more directly. I asked you whether I did not inquire of you, on your coming to my 
room, if there was any matter you wanted investigated. 

Mr. Brosrus. You said that, yes; after you told me I had no right there. You asked 
ine that, and, as I said in my main statement, I referred to this very matter, and I then 
said that I replied to you as will appear in the record. 

[66] Mr. Datsy. Was not my first question to you, after the ordinary friendly salu- 
tations among gentlemen, whether you had come tc the agency for any matter con- 
nected with the Indians? 

Mr. Brostvus. Well, that may have been, practically; it was not in those words, 

Mr. Daisey. What was your answer to that question 

Mr. Brostvus. I told you that night that I had come there to call upon Mr. Burgess; 
this was after you told me I had no right there. 

Mr. Da.sy. You have stated that several times. Did you say at that time that on 
this particular occasion, “I came merely for a personal call?”’ 

Mr. Brostus. Possibly not in those words. I gave you to understand I had been 
visiting Indian reservations, that that was not one of my regular visits, and that I 
would come back. 

Mr. Datsy. Did you say that you expected to remain there at that time for any 
other purpose? 

Mr. Brostus. Not after you informed me I had no right there. 
Mr. Datsy. Did you say when you were going to leave the Crow Reservation? 
Mr. Brostvus. I told you I was going to leave that night. 
Mr. Dausy. Voluntarily—— 
Mr. Brosius. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Datsy. To my very first question? 
Mr. Brostus. I don’t know that it was. 
Mr. Datsy. Did you then say you would return to the reservation? 
(67) Mr. Brosius. I don’t know that I did. 
. DatBy. Did you ask whether it would be agreeable to me for you to return? 
Mr. Brostus. No, sir; I did not. You told me it was not agreeable for me to be 


ere. 

Mr. Dausy. Did you tell me what your future movements would be? 

Mr. Brostvs. I told you I would follow my usual course in this case and make a 
report to the Commissioner. 

. Dausy. Did you tell me about your itinerary after that? 

Mr. Brostus. No; I don’t know that I did. I may have said I was going west. 

Mr. Dautsy. Did you not tell me that you were going to Sheridan that morning for 
the purpose of getting some mail, and for no other purpose? 


Mr. Datsy. Did you not tell me that after going for your mail you were going to 
return through the brow Reservation, to Billings and then go west, having already a 
ticket purchased to the west. 

Mr. Brostus. I said I might later on; there was no doubt about it, because I had 
the ticket in my pocket. 

Mr. Dausy. Did you not say to me that you didn’t expect to stop on the Crow 
reservation? 

Mr. Brostrus. I don’t know that I did. 

[68] Mr. Datsy. Did you not say to me that you did not expect to talk with any of 
the Indians again? : 

Mr. Brosrus. I don’t recall it. 

Mr. Datsy. Did I not ask you if you intended to have any further conference with 
the Indians? 

Mr. Brosrus. I don’t recall it. os 

Mr. Datsy. How many mounted police were there at the station when you arrived? 

Mr. Brostus. I don’t know; I noticed several mounted men, and this young man 
that walked down with me called my attention to the fact that I had quite a greeting. 

Mr. Datsy. Do you remember whether that was Russell White Bear ? 

Mr. Brostus. Yes; that was the name, 
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Mr. Da.sy. Did he come with you from Billings? | 

Mr. Brostvus. No; I met:him at the station. 

Mr. Datsy. Was he one of the Indians you conferred with at Parkman? 

Mr. Brostrus. Yes, sir; he did not know so much about the conditions. 

Mr. Datsy. Who knew most about the conditions? 

Mr. Brostus. Joe Cooper; I spent most of the time with Joe Cooper and Doyle; 
he told me some of the conditions. 

Mr. Dausy. They are the main authorities? 

Mr. Brostus. They are the main authorities, but I had seen Mrs. Grey and talked 
with her first. I did not want to take up her [69] case. She was quite ready to talk, 
and I always shy clear of characters of that kind 1f I can; and while I could get infor- 
mation from her, if I had an opportunity of corroborating it eleewhere, it was all right; 
I take advantage of any source that will help me to secure information. She thought 
very unkindly of me because I would not interest myself in her case. I told her 
frankly that I was unable, if I took up her case, to do the Indians any good; and that 
I did not want to compromise her case with ours; that I had no right, as agent of the 
association, to affiliate my affairs with hers. 

Mr. Daxsy. Did I not, Mr. Brosius, that evening, say that I recognized your status 
as agent of the Indian Rights Association, and that while it was perhaps traveling 
somewhat out of my officially proper course, I would place at your di what infor- 
mation I had in regard to any matter you might ask me about? 

Mr. Brostus. You said something of that kind. But right in the beginning—T 
must qualify this now—you told me that I had no right there; I want to repeat that 
and impress it upon you. I would have no right there and any statement coming from 
your mouth would have given me your side of the condition of things. I would have 
no privilege myself of investigating; therefore, I did not care to hear a one-sided story. 
If twas going to be deprived of the liberty of interviewing Indians on the reservation, 
I did not want to take simply your statement. 

Mr. Datsy. Tell me what your reply was to that? 

70} Mr. Brostus. I told you, as I have stated in the preliminary. 
r. DarBy. What was your reply to that? 

Mr. Brostus. My reply, as I recall it now, was that I told you I would follow my 
usual course in this case and make my reports to the Commissioner and Secretary, and 
you said I had the right to do that. 

Mr. Datsy. Did you not say, Mr. Brosius, that it would take a long time to go over 
these matters, probably several weeks, and that you did not have time to do it, and 
that you preferred not to have any communication with me unless I chose of my own 
motion to tell you, in a general way, what I had seen and done? 

Mr. Broarus. I did not make a statement just as you put it. I said in my prelimi- 
nary statement here of that transaction that you said, ‘“‘ Now, if there is any informa- 
tion that I can give ou, why, I think I would possibly be willing to give it to you.”’ 
And then I said: ‘“‘What might require you but a very few minutes to tell me, to- 
inform myself on might require me two or three weeks.’ 

Mr. Datsy. And did I not, upon that, say that you could not do that without the 
authority of the Department? 

Mr. Brosius. You told me that before; you said I had no right there. I wish to 
volunteer this statement. It all hinges upon the fact that I was told I had no right 
there and did not go back to the reservation. 

Mr. Datsy. I don’t believe, Mr. Secretary, I care to ask Mr. Brosius any other 
questions just now. 

[71] The Secretary. Mr. Brosius, are there any questions that you desire to ask Mr. 
Dalby upon any points, or do you desire to make any further statement about this? 

Mr. Brostvs. I do not recall anything. 

The Secretary. We shall proceed now with Mr. Dalby’s statement, if agreeable to 

ou. 
y (Mr. Dalby here took the oath.) 

[7 2) Mr. Daxsy. I will take up first the charge which the president has first broached, 
which is the charge against me for losing my temper and using profanity in what is 
said to have been a council of the Indians. It was not a council of the Indians, for 
no councils were held. From the beginning they asked for a council. I steadfastly 
said that I had not come to treat with them, but to investigate matters of fact, and 
that a council would be of no benefit. 

The way this meeting came about was in this wise: When Mrs. Grey first came on the 
reservation, on my permission, she came to the agency. There I saw her, Joe Cooper, 
Alex. Upshaw, and a number of others of her supporters. I explained to them care- 
fully what would be my mode of procedure, saying that I had come to find out the 
truth, not to espouse either side, either their’s or the agent’s, and that I wanted them 
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to tell me the truth, because only the truth could avail them; that there was no use 
ing to deceive me, because I intended to find out the truth; that was my business. 
To that statement cordial expressions of approval were given by Mrs. Grey and the 
others. . 
About four or five days after that—to be specific, it was the 30th of May—lI went to 
, where Mrs. Grey, with my permission, had gone for the purpose of con- 
ferring with the Indians. ere I attended the first large meeting with the Indians; 
there were probably 50 or 60 present. In the course of that meeting I discovered 
Mrs. Grey’s absolute bad faith; I discovered that she was doing the Indians harm and 
not good. When I discovered that, I said to the Indians, in Mrs. Grey’s presence 
‘*‘T let Mrs. Grey come in here because I wanted to get at the whole situation, an 
because I thought that she would help me to [73] bring out everything that you have; 
I have now discovered that she is not working in your interest; she is working for 
some purpose of her own; I do not know what; but whatever it is, it is not in your 
interest; and although I have given you my word that she should present your side— 
and I shall not withdraw that promise—I advise you as your friend to withdraw your 
case from Mrs. Grey. I give you my word that I will go into the case without any 
assistance from her and will find out the truth without any assistance from Mrs. Grey.” 

I left that meeting without leaving any feeling of unpleasantness on account of any- 
thing I had said to the Indians. On the lst of June I received a telegram, signed 
‘Plenty Coos, Joe Cooper, Alexander Upshaw,”’ inviting me to Loedgegrass. I replied 
that I would come at once, and I did. That afternoon I met with these men. ere 
were 50 or 60 of them in all, and not 100 or 200, as has been stated. They said the 
had concluded to act upon my advice and to dismiss Mrs. Grey. They asked me if 
would still do as 1 had promised—work with them in formulating their cha for 
them and in making the investigation without Mrs. Grey. I said to them: ‘Il made 
that promise for an immediate acceptance. You did not accept immediately. but I 
waive that, and I will do what I promised you. I will go ahead with you and find out 
if there is basis for charges, and then investigate those charges without holding you 
responsible for them.’’ Then they said: ‘‘Mrs. Grey has come here in our interest. 
We would like to have her go free.’”’ I said: ‘‘She may; if she has any fear of molesta- 
tion, I will give her an escort to the border of the reservation, or she may go without it 
if she wishes.”? Then they said: ‘‘We would like Mrs. Grey to be secure from any 
future arrest on account of anything she may have [74] done upon the reservation.’’ 
To that I replied: ‘‘I let Mrs. Grey go free now because I do not know whether she 
has broken the law or not. But, as I said to you all along, anybody that has broken 
the law and has injured you Indians shall suffer the consequences; and if Mrs. Grey 
has. she shall.’’ So I refused to give them that promise of immunity for Mrs. Grey. 

That having been disposed of, we -proceeded at once to the main work, which was 
the formulating of charges out of what the Indians had to present. I called for the 
charges, which I supposed they had been working on; for they had had a week then 
with Mrs. Grey. To my surprise I found that they had done nothing; there was noth- 
ing produced further than the general and more or less jumbled statement that Mm. 
Grey had made here. They said: “We have gone over that, and we found that Mrs. - 
Grey was not going to formulate any charges, and we will just have todisregard this 
entirely and begin afresh.”’ I said: ‘‘All right, now go ahead and tell me what your 

ievances are; tell me the most important ones first; don’t let us bother about the 

ittle things until after we get rid of the big ones; that is sensible.’’ So they began. 
I heard them patiently; I inserted a question here and there; I brought out what was 
in their own minds,.and then I presented ittothem. They saw it, and theysaid: “That 
is not a basis for a charge.”’ at they needed was that sort of treatment to find out 
all the things they had in mind, to get it together and let them see the whole truth. 
We had gone over several transactions in that way, and in each case the Indians them- 
selves had recognized that there was no basis fora charge. Then the matter that had 
been referred to came up. 

{75} The Secretary. Just one moment, Mr. Dalby. How long had you been upon 
the reservation at the time of the meeting you are now referring to 

Mr. Datsy. This was the lst of June; I arrived there the 22d of May. 

Yellow Brow spoke of Frank Henry’s cattle having come outside of the fence and 
overrun the country. I began in the same way to question him as to the details upon 
which he based that statement, when it was, how many cattle there were, just what 
territory it was, and who it was that lived in that neighborhood who could give me 
more definite information. 

[76} Joe Cooper was sitting on my left about as close as this gentleman [indicating 
M ister] is to me now, and he interrupted and said: “Mr. Dalby, I know something 
about that.’”’ I said: ‘‘All right, Joe, what is it?’’ He said: ‘Those cattle came over 
on my place, way over on Soap Creek.’’ I said: ‘‘All right, Joe, tell me about it. 
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How many were there?’’ “Well,’’ he said, “that’s what I’d like to know.” I said: 
“Well, Joe, it was your place; it seems to me you ought to have some idea of how 


many there were. Now, tell me about how many.’’ He said: “I do not know how 

many.’ I said: “Joe, when was this?’’ Well, he did not know that. Then I said: 

b Joe, when were you on your place?’’ ‘ Well,’’ he said, “some time in last Septem- 
er.’’ sai . “cc 


ell, it must have been then, when ou were there, that you saw 
them. Now, tell me about how many there were. t was your place and you 
must have some idea.’’ ‘“ Well,’’ he said, “I guess there must have been 300 or 400.’’ 
Then I said: “Joe, God damn it, I believe you are lying to me.’’ Joe said: “Well, 
Mr. Dalby, I—I did think you were a gentleman. I donot believe I can talk to you.’’ 
I said: “Joe, not one word about that. I won’t listen toa word from you as to whether 
I am a gentleman or not.’’ He said: “I don’t believe I can stay in here if you talk 
to me in that way.’’ I said: ‘‘All right, Joe, if you don’t want to stay, there is the 
door.’? Joe got up and went out. Immediately every Indian in that tent got up 
and walked out. There were about 60 of them. I saw at once that I had made a 
ve error. 

[77] Joe Cooper would not be taken by any of you gentlemen foran Indian. He does 
not look any more like an Indian than any man present. He talks English; he does 
not have to be talked with through an interpreter. I had been talking with him directly 
without having the conversation interpreted to the Indians. I saw at once the mis- 
take that I had made—that they had not understood what had passed but had seen 
me apparently abuse Joe Cooper. They had not followed the line of reasoning. I 
had seen, just as in cross-examining a witness on the stand, that that man evidently 
was trying to mislead me. I believed, and I believe now, that Joe Cooper was lying 
to me, not as to the fact that there had been some cattle there, but as to the seriousness 
of the transaction. He was trying to mislead me, and I went at him hammer and tongs 
just as I would at a white man, and there is where I made my mistake. I should not 
bave done it. I recognized that at once, and I did not hesitate a moment abou 
retrieving the error. I went out—I did not beg those Indians to come back, I did 
not implore them to come back, I told them to come back, and they came back, every 
one of them. I said: ‘‘ Now sit down where you were.’’ Joe poked his head in the 
door, and I said, ‘‘Joe, you can come in if you want to,’’ and Joecame in. Then I 
went over that situation: carefully with them, having every word interpreted. I 
explained exactly the line of reasoning, as I have explained it to you now.- I said: 
‘‘ Now, I believe that Joe was lying tome. I believe that he was to [78] deceive 
me. Don’t you think s0? The mistake I made was in talking to him in English, so 
that you could not understand, and in going at him as I would at a white man. [ 
realize that I made a mistake and I am sorry for it. I won't do it again, but I want 
you to understand why it was. I don’t blame you the least bit for petting up and going 
out. If I had been in your place I would have done the same thing. You thought 
was abusing one of your men and you stood by him, which was the right thing to do.”’ 
_ They understood that, sir, every Indian understood that, and they were perfectly 
satisfied. One of the Indians—the camp Indian referred to, whose name in full is 
‘‘Strikes-the-one-that-rides-the-white-hip-horse’’(and who commonly is called ‘‘White- 
hip-horse’’)—rose. He said: ‘‘I heard you say that word ‘God damn.’ The priests 
have taught me that it is not right tosay ‘God damn.’” I amnotattempting to use his 
exact words, but that is the substance of what he said. 

Mrs. MarKoE. Did he speak in English, Mr. Dalby? 

Mr. Datsy. No, ma’am, it was interpreted tome. He was, as I said, a camp Indian, 
and by ‘‘Camp Indian” they always mean one that is entirely ufienlightened as to 
literary matters. 

He said: “‘I do not think you ought to do that.’’ Well, I want to say here that I 
never was more pleased with anything in my life than by the way that Indian called 
me down, for it wag straightforward and manly. 

[79] It was growing dark. It was hard to see 6 feet away. I walked around by the 
stove and got right up in front of that Indian and I talked to him. I said: ‘You are 
right; the priests have told you the right thing. We should not use the name of God 
irreverently. He is our Father, the God who made us. He makes the crops to grow. 
He makes whatever we have, and to Him we are beholden for all the benefits we have. 
It is right that his name should be used only with reverence. I did not use that name 
with any irreverent thought. But, as I said to you a moment ago, I was talking to Joe 
Cooper as I would to a white man, and among the white men this name is sometimes 

when they want to indicate that they are very positive about a thing and when 
they want to use great emphasis I thought that Joe knew about the ways of white 
men and that he would understand. Now, I used it in that way and only in that way. 
I did not use it irreverently. But a great many white men think that it is wrong to 
use that name even in that way. I see that you think it is wrong and I won’t do it 
again; I want you to understand that.” 
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Well, White Hip Horse was satisfied. He understood. I was careful that he should 
understand. In evidence of his satisfaction, I may recite that immediately after- 
wards he asked me to go with him to look at his irrigating ditch in the morning and sce 
what was wrong with it, and I did. I spent the whole morning with him, pointing 
out where it could be improved, and afterwards I sent a surveyor up there to run 
the line for him avain, so that the water would run into [80] his ditch. 

That meeting was adjourned soon after that because it was dark. It was about 
8 o’clock in the evening. It was time to quit. There was no unpleasantness what- 
ever. Any statement to the contrary is entirely without foundation, whatever its 
source. 

Plenty Coos asked for permission for the boys to dance that night. That was 
Saturday. I said: ‘No, it is not the time to dance, and it is the agent’s rule 
to discourage dancing, and I shall not interfere with his rules any more than neces- 
sary.”’ Then Plenty Coos said: ‘Well, we have been together here all this week, 
getting these charges together, with Mrs. Grey, and we have not danced.” The 30th 
was one of their regular dancing times and they had gone over it. Well, I confess I 
weakened on that. I had some doubts whether I ought to have done it or not. But 
as it turned out I think it showed that it was a wise weakening. I let them dance 
that night because I had deprived them of the opportunity at the regular time, and 
that was the only dance that I gave my sanction to while 1 was on the reservation. 

The next day, after going with White Hip Horse to see his irrigating ditch and 
having dinner on my return, I went to the camp to proceed with the inquiry for the 
basis for charges. I had hardly sat down, and the meeting was just about to begin 
business, when Mrs. Grey came in. Mrs. Grey wanted to know what all this was. 
I said to Mrs. Grey: ‘‘This is a meeting of the Indians. They have asked me [81] to 
come here to work with them and formulate their charges, and they have dismissed 
you from the case, as I notified you in writing this morning. I can not let you inter- 
rupt the meeting of the Indians. I have given them my promise that you shall go 
free, and you may.’’ She came in and continued her talk with and about the Indiana, 
insisting that if that was a meeting of the Crow Indian Lodge, Joe Cooper, the presi- 
dent, should be in the chair and not Mr. Dalby. (Being there as the guest of the 
meeting, they had put me in the seat of honor.) For a time I paid no attention, 
thinking that it would wear itself out, saying to the Indians: ‘‘I leave this to you. 
This is your matter. I would like for you to get rid of Mrs. Grey, but if she continues 
to insist upon breaking up the meeting I shall arrest her and put her off of the reser- 
vation. e will forfeit the right to the promise that I have given that she shall go 

ee.” 

The Secretary. Mr. Dalby, some question has been raised about the interpreter. 
Who was the interpreter there? 

Mr. Da.sy. Alexander Upshaw. 

The Secretary. Who is he? 

Mr. Da.sy. He was the interpreter at the first meeting that I attended. I had 
taken my own interpreter, but when I went into the meeting Mrs. Grey objected to 
him. She objected to some people that had voluntarily come up from the village, 
supposing that they were friends of mine. I sent my interpreter away. I' sent all 
these people away. I went in among them alone and I accepted their interpreter, 
[82] who was Alexander Upshaw. Perhaps it is unnecessary to go on and ed that after- 
wards Mrs. Grey accused Alexander Upshaw of falsely interpreting, and wanted to 
change interpreters on me again, and I declined to let her do it. At the eame 
time I invited all the interpreters present to point out any errors in his interpretation, 
and they all said that he interpreted correctly. He was the interpreter on this occasion 
and he is the best interpreter on the reservation, with perhaps one exception, that 
exception being the interpreter that I had taken with me, whom IJ did not use. 

Mrs. Grey insisted on continuing with her attempts to break up that meeting. 
I said again: ‘‘Now, Mrs. Grey, I can not permit this. You have forfeited my 
promise, but I still hold to it. If you will go quietly, you may go away now; but 
if you do not, I am going to arrest you.” 

83] She said: ‘‘ You are afraid to arrest me. You don’t dare arrest me.”’ 

Well, it was a little stage play, but I thought it would be fair to thg Indians. I 
said: ‘‘Now, Mrs. Grey says that I am afraid to arrest her. You men have seen me 
now for about a week under different situations, and if there is any Indian fYesent 
that thinks I am afraid to arrest Mrs. Grey I would like for him to stand up.’’ Of 
course no Indian stood up. It was, as I say, just stage play, but I thought it was fair 
to them and to her, because I wanted to avoid trouble if possible. 

Well, she said, ‘‘I defy you to arrest me.’’ Then I sent for the policeman. When 
Scolds the Bear came I called him in and told him that I had sent for him to arrest 
Mr. Grey, but that I did not want him to take any action until I said the word. Then 
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words interpreted to the Indians also). I said: ‘‘Now, Mrs Grey, if you 
peaceably you still may go peaceably, but if you do not, I shall arrest you.”” S 
said: ‘I will not, and I defy you to arrest me.’’ I said: ‘Scolds the Bear, arrest 
her.’’ Hedid. She resisted arrest with all her strength, and she is a powerful woman, 
as Mr. Brosius knows. She called upon several of the Indians there to aid her, and 
not to permit her to be arrested. ‘‘Why, Packs the Hat, will you let them treat me 
this way? Horace, will you permit this? Joe Cooper, have you no manhood at all?’’ 
and so on, to perhaps adozenofthem. But, fortunately for Mrs. Grey, I think, as well 
as for me, not an Indian made any response. It must be perfectly clear to all you 
gentlemen that if there had been any [84] response there would have been a serious 
situation just at that point. 

Mrs. Grey was arrested and taken to the village. I went with her. After leaving 
her there in the care of Scolds the Bear I came back to the meeting. I said: ‘‘I am 
sorry that this interruption has occurred. It will make it necessary for me to be 
away until probably Tuesday ’’—that was Sunday evening—‘ but I will come back 
as soon as J can, and we will go ahead with this work that we have in hand.”’ Plenty 
Coos then got up and said: ‘Well, Mrs. Grey has gone’?—— 

The Secretary. Does he speak English? 

Mr. DatBy. No; he spoke through an interpreter. 

‘‘Mrs. Grey has gone, and I think that you might go too when you get ready.”’ Ido 
not remember the exact verbiage, but that was the substance of it, and of all he said 
at that time, before I replied. 

I anid: ‘‘I came here at your request. Iam, in a sense, the invited guest of you 
Indians. I came here to help you formulate your charges. Of course, if you do not 
want to.continue that way, that is for you to say. I will go, and not go on with the 
proceeding in this way, since you wish it, though J tell you, frankly, that I think you 
are making a mistake. But I did not come here to make an investigation because you 
asked me to. I came here to make an investigation because the Secretary of the 
Interior sent me and because the integrity of the administration of this agency has 
been brought in question. I shall continue my investigation until I am able either 
to clear the administration of this agency or to condemn it and to fix the blame where 
it belongs. Since you have concluded not to [85] proceed in the way we have been, 
there is no further need for you Indians to be here at Lodgegrass and you must, every 
man of you that does not live here, return home.”’ 

The Secretary. How many were there at that meeting? 

Mr. DauBy. About 50 or 60. 

The Secretary. About the same number as the day before? 

Mr. DaLBy. Yes, sir; it was the same crowd all the time. 

I said: ‘‘When I get around to it I shall visit all the districts on the reservation. I 
will probably see most of you men again, and I will then get from you whatever you 
have to say to me, and anything that needs investigation I shall investigate. Any- 
thing that I can remedy I shall remedy at once; anything that I can not remedy I 
shall report to the Secretary of the Interior; but you men must leave here.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to go ahead and recite the balance of what I said, but 
that is all that at the moment seems to me to be germane to the charges that have been 
made against me. That is absolutely the only thing that occurred that had any like- 
ness to what has been charged here; and with that I will leave that of my answer. 

The Secretary. Did you have any further meetings with the Indians as a body? 

Mr. Dausy. No, sir; only in the districts where I called together those few that 
had anything to say to me. I did speak with them collectively, but not as a large 
body. Ido not suppose there were ever more than a dozen or fifteen at any one time 
after that. [86] But when they came together they came together at my request, 
not at theirs, and for the purpose of giving me anything that they wanted to. At these 
meetings, I will say that I never permitted either the agent or any employee of the 
agency to be present. Alexander Upshaw, my interpreter, and I were alone in these 
meetings, invariably. . 

The Secretary. By whom was the interpreter, U w, suggested at the meeting 
when Mrs. Grey made objection to your interpreter 

Mr. Dausy. He was the officially chosen interpreter of the Crow Indian lodge for 
that particular occasion. 

I have wanted -to go into that, because it is the only charge that has any color of 
truth in it which relates to my conduct of the investigation on the Crow Reservation. 
I want to say that I did not lose my temper—not only not then, but not at any time dur- 
ing the progress of the investigation. My use of profanity, if it be called profanity, on 
that occasion was not because I lost my temper. It was a deliberate act of mine, 
because, in my judgment, that was the place for it. It was a mistake in judgment, 
for which I am sorry, but it was not, as has been alleged, a fit of temper. 


I turned to Mrs. Grey again and went over the situation carefully (always having my 
e 
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It has been said to-day, I believe, that I denied the Indians the opportunity to 
have a stenographer. No suggestion was ever made of having a stenographer at 
that meeting. © meeting was purely informal, and for the sole purpose of formu- 

ting charges. 

[87] Joe Cooper, in that meeting, did ask if they could not have a stenographer to 
report the proceedings when I investigated the charges that we were then proceed- 
ing to formulate. He said, “the lodge will be willing to pay for that.’’ I said, ‘‘Joe, 
I am a stenographer myself and there are stenograp ers at the agency whom I will 
use for the purpose of taking this testimony. I know when that sort of work is done 
correctly; I am a judge of that sort of work, and know absolutely that it is unneces- 
sary for you to incur that expense.’’ That was the occasion on which that occurred. 
But it never reached the stage where the employment of an outside stenographer 
was even suggested as an immediate expedient. 

Now, as to the charge that has been made in regard to my attitude toward Mr. 
Brosius, I have already made this answer in writing 1n my letter of October 21, 1907, 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, through the Secretary of the Interior, which 
is absolutely correct and true, and to which I now swear. Perhaps, in view of the 
testimony that Mr. Brosius has given here, it is unnecessary for me to make any com- 
ment. e admits that he did not offer me any assistance; therefore, I did not reject 
any assistance. 

r. Mitter. Might Mr. Dalby read his communication, which we have not heard? 
The Secretary. Read the communication, Mr. Dalby. 
Mr. Dausy. I see I did not send this to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. I 

sent it to the Secretary of the Interior. I will read the letter. 

[88] Mr. Wistar. (Addressing the Secretary.) Does Mr. Dalby have supreme 
charge when he is on a reservation? 

The Secretary. While there he supersedes the nt and represents the full 
authority of the Secretary and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Datsy. I never deemed it necessary or wise to exercise that authority and 
never did. 

(Reading the letter.) 


{89} ‘‘Wasuinaton, D. C., October 21, 1907. 
‘The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


‘‘Srr: I return herewith the communication of October 9 from the Indian Rights 
Association to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. signed by J. Rodman Paul, chair- 
man pro tem., N. Dubois Miller, William H. Futrell, Edward T. Child, E. M. Wistar, 
John B. Garrett, Charles J. Rhoads, Charles Chauncey, and M. K. Sniffen, ‘On behalf 
of the executive committee,’ making certain charges against me in connection with my 
investigation upon the Crow Indian Reservation, which you handed me this afternoon, 
and respectfully comment thereon as follows: 

‘‘These gentlemen say: ‘Owing to an unfortunate lack of restraint on the part of the 
inspector at his first meeting with the Indians in council, the latter were alienated and 
offended and were unwilling to have further communication with the inspector.’ 
* * * ‘The inspector was, therefore, deprived by hisownaction * * * of the 
opportunity of communicating with the Indians on terms which would enable him to 
receive frank testimony.’ 

‘‘Waiving for the present the lack of specification in this charge, I say that it is false. 
My reports to you, under date of June 1, June 8, and August 12, are a sufficient refuta- 
tion of it. 

“These gentlemen further say: ‘Shortly afterwards, while the inspector was still 
at the agency, the agent of this association, Mr. 8. M. Brosius, whose attention had 
also been called to [90] the alleged abuses, arrived at the agency in order to give such 
assistance as was in his power to the Government in ascertaining the truth as to the 
conditions existing on the reservation’ * * * ‘but he (the :nspector) rejected 
the assistance of the accredited agent of the Indian Rights’ Association, whose inde- 
pendent sources of information would have been valuable.’ 

“Thijs charge is absolutely and unqualifiedly false. -Not only is it true that I did 
not reject any assistance from Mr. Brosius, but it is further true that he did not proffer 
any, but on the contrary refused even to discuss with me any matters which he ma 
have thought deserved investigation or attention on the Crow Reservation, althoug 
I urged him to do so in order that I might either tell him what I had already learned 
on the subject or elee make such investigation as appeared still to be necessary. He 
would not even admit to me that he possessed any ‘independent sources of informa- 
tion’ which ‘would have been valuable.’ 
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‘Mr. Brosius arrived at Crow Agency on the afternoon of Saturday, July 12. and 
went immediately to the house of the Reverend Mr. Burgess. He did not ce}! upon 
me—although he admitted that he was aware of the fact that I was there conducting 
an investigation—or in any way advise me or any other officer of the Government of 
his presence at the agency. At about 9.30 in the evening I accidentally learned of 
nis presence, and at once sent him the following note: 

‘“““T have just heard that you are here for some purpose connected with the Indians. 
I shall be pleased to talk with you [91] at my room at the hotel. I have asked the 
Indian agent, Major Reynolds, to hand you this note and to accompany you to my 
room.’ 

“Mr. Brosius came with Major Reynolds to my room, and we three talked together 
for probably half an hour. Mr. Brosius stated at once that he had not come to the 
agency in connection with any matter relating to the Indians, but merely for the 
purpose of a friendly call upon Mr. Burgess, saying that he and Mr. Burgess been 

riends for a long time and that they had not seen each other for several years and 
that he expected to (and he did in fact) leave for Sheridan on the early train next 
morning. (I afterwards learned that Mr. Brosius and Mr. Burgess had met and talked 
together in Sheridan earlier in that same week. Comment seems quite unnecessary.) 

‘This whole matter was reported fully in my letters to Judge Parker under dates 
of July 14 and 15, copies of which I sent you at Crater Lake, Oreg., at the same time. 
(I have since discovered some slight inaccuracies in those letters, but they are not 
ee and the only one that at all affects this matter is corrected in my statement 
above. 

‘“‘These gentlemen further say: ‘On the present occasion, however, Mr. Dalby 
expressed to Mr. Brosius in no uncertain terms his displeasure at Mr. Brosius’s presence 
and his intention of removing him if he failed to depart voluntarily.’ 

‘This charge is false. I did not in any way express any intention of removing 
Mr. Brosius from the reservation. There was in fact no occasion to do so, for at the 
very outset of the [92] conversation Mr. Brosius stated voluntarily (as above recited ) 
not only that he had not come for any purpose connected with the Indians, but that 
he expected to leave the reservation before daylight the next morning. I did, how- 
ever, draw attention to the fact that while I was engaged in an investigation upon 
the reservation under orders from the Department I could not with any official 
propriety permit any other person whatever to conduct an independent investigation 

f the same subjects upon the same reservation without expreas authority from the 
Department. . Brosius stated that he thoroughly understood this and that he had 
no such authority and no intention to make any such investigation. 

“I wish to state now, however, that had Mr. Brosius undertaken any such inde- 
pendent investigation upon the Crow Reservation at that time without express author- 
ity from the Department, I should unhesitatingly have arrested him and expelled him 
from the reservation, and,on the other hand, if he had presented any such authority 
from the Department I should quite as unhesitatingly have left him in possession of 
the field and sent in my resignation by telegraph. Quite outside from all questions of 

ropriety the peculiar conditions then existing upon the reservation, growing out of 
Mra. Grey’s propaganda, would have made any other course impossible in etther of 
these contingencies. 

‘These gentlemen further refer to a certain memorandum submitted by Mr. Brosius 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and also to a petition from some of the Indians 
for a reinvestigation. I have already commented upon these documents in my letter 
of September 4 to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs (transmitted through [93] the 
Secertary of the Interior) as to the former, and in a memorandum dated September 6, 
on file in your office, as to the letter. 

“These gentlemen invite your attention to my ‘recent report upon the conditions’ 
upon the Crow Reservation. In this I wish to second them. If you will read my 
report of June 8, and my three reports of August 12, I shall feel quite safe in refraining 
from any other answer to these or any other charges which may be made against me in 
connection with my investigation upon the Crow Reservation. Iam quite content to 
be held responsible not only for the integrity and thoroughness of the work upon which 
these reports are based, but also for the substantial accuracy of the conclusions therein 
stated. 

‘‘ These gentlemen further intimate that they and Mr. Brosius will be glad to appear 
before you ‘for fuller explanation of the reasons leading to the present communication.’ 
In any such event, I respectfully request the privilege of being present also. And 
should you deem further answer on my part necessary, I shall be most happy to make 
it then in your presence and the presence of my accusers. 


Wary respecthiy, “Z. Luwis Dausy, Indian Inspector.”” 
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ch were not stated in that letter. 

The Sgcretary. Instead of commenting, please confine yourself, as far as possible, 
to a statement cf just what occurred in addition to what you have stated in your letter. 

Mr. Mruter. May we have a copy of it? (The above letter.) 

The Secretary. Yes. 

Mr. Daisy. By commenting, that is what I meant, sir. The way I happened to 
learn of Mr. Brosius’s being on the reservation was this: I was going to the station to 
mail a letter to my wife, which I usually mailed on the train. Grossing the canal 
bridge, I met the agent and Mr. Bailey and stopped and chatted with them. While 
we were there I think Frank Shiveley and Big Medicine, the chief of police, came up 
and called Major Reynolds aside. jor Reynolds told me that what they said was 
Big Medicine, happening to be at the station in the afternoon, as was his custom and 
is his custom always, observed Mr. Brosius get off the train and go to the house of Mr. 
Burgess. With natural Indian curiosity he had found out (probably through Russell 
White Bear, I don’t know) that this gentleman was agent of the Indian Rights’ Asso- 
ciation; but he and Frank Shiveley, ugh theirown motion, had found out that Mr. 
Brosius went to call on Mr. B . They had just come back from there and were 
telling Major Reynolds that Mr. Brosius was there. 

of Mrs. Grey and Plenty Coos had both said to the Indians that they were going 
to have me removed and get a new inspector. I had said to Mrs. Grey that that was a 
matter for the President and the Secretary of the Interior to decide; that as long as T 
was there I was going to conduct the investigation, and to be frank to the Indians I 
had said, ‘‘ You need not put any hope in this because that is not the way things are 
done. This has been put in my hands to investigate and until my report is received 
neither the President nor the Secretary is likely to take any action.’’ But this had been 
putin their minds. They were on the qui vive, expectant, and Mrs. Grey had been on 
the border of the reservation, calling the Indians over there to talk with her, and had 
been a source of trouble on the reservation until they were in a condition of expect- 
ancy and disorganization that resembled the condition that existed when I first went 
there, due to Mrs. Grey's influence. This was still due to Mrs. Grey’s influence and to 
the statement that she was going ‘to get another inspector there. I knew that, how- 
ever innocently Mr. Brosius might have come there, his coming there would give color ° 
to that and would be likely to cause trouble, at the least to interfere with the effi- 
ciency of my investigation. Consequently, I wanted at once to talk with Mr. Brosius 
to find out what he did come for and what he was going to do. Consequently, I wrote 
him this note, and, as I stated there, he had not intimated any intention of communi- 
cating with me and [96] did not prior to that communicate with anybody in authority 
on the reservation. 

When he came to my room I, after the ordinary salutations, said, in substance, that 
I had understood he had come there with regard to some matter in relation to 
the Indians, and he said no, he had not, and I admitted I must then have been misin- 
formed or had come to a wrong conclusion. He said no; he had just come down for 
@ personal call on Mr. Burgess; that Mr. Burgess was his personal friend and he had 
not seen him for several years, and, as a matter of fact, Mr. Burgess did not know he 
was coming, and that he was not at his home at that time. Well, I expressed regrot 
at keeping him away from Mr. Burgess, but I continued with the conversation. That 
somewhat took me back, because I had expected Mr. Brosius to open up with charges, 
but having said that at the very first intimation of any inquiry on my part, my con- 
versation was directed in an entirely different line. ‘‘Well,’’ I said, “Mr. Brosius, 
are there any matters now, as representative of this association, that you want looked 
into, that you are not satisfied about, that you think ought to have attention?” 
‘“‘Well,”’ he aaid, ‘“‘there may be and there may not; I have some matters in mind.” 
‘“Well,’’ I said, “‘Mr. Brosius, I have been conducting an investigation here for about 
six weeks now, and | have beenover the reservation, and I think that I have the sit- 
uation fairly in mind, and while, of course, official proprieties would probably require 
me to make my report only to my superior, if you will tell me the mat[97|ters you 
have in mind I will let you know what I have found out, if I have found out anything, 
and if I have not, and it seems worth while, will go ahead and investigate it.”” Well, 
he said, no, he did not care to talk these matters over with me, that it might take him 
a long time, and that he would send anything he had, if he had anything (he did not 
say positively), to the Commissioner. I said, ‘Then, Mr. Brosius, I would like for 
you to send it as soon as you can, so that if it is such a matter that the Department 
would refer to me I can attend to it while here.”’ 

Mr. Brostus. You eaw the charges I made before you left the agency, and you have 
been there since? . oo. | 

Mr. Dausy. No, sir; I have seen those charges as intimated in this answer. 


(94) Porhape I might comment on that, as of course some matters have been brought 
up w 
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Mr. Broarus. Did you see my charges before you finished your investigation at the 


agency . 

Mr. Daxsy. I did not. 

Mr. Brosius. Before you made your report 

Mr. Datsy. I did not. Growing out of Mr. Brosius’s reply that it would take some 
time to satisfy himself as to the facts, after hearing what had to say on the subject 
[ said as to that ‘“‘Mr. Brosius, that is a matter that I could not submit to you. I could 
not permit you to make an independent investigation on the reservation for the pur- 
pose of determining whether what I eaid was [98] true, unless you had the specific 
authority of the Department.’’ In reply he said he had no such authority and that 
he had no intention of making any such investigation, and the matter dropped there. 

Mr. Brosivus. Didn’t you say in the beginning, ‘‘Mr. Brosius, do you know you 
have no right on this reservation,’’ etc?. 

Mr. Dausy. I did not, absolutely. 

After finding that Mr. Brosius was not inclined to talk with me or to afford me any 
assistance or any information whatever, we talked on general topics and then when he 
got ready to go Major Reynolds and I got up and went with him. Mr. Brosius has told 
me some things that I did not know about that. We went with him out of a feeling of 
friendliness and for the purpose of showing him the way, being a stranger. As to w 
he says about the horses’ hoofs, that has really passed my recollection, but there was 
this which may have given rise to it. There was no delegation to meet Mr. Brosius at 
the station; he is mistaken about that entirely. When this information came to me 
that Mr. Brosius was there, I understood, or information came at the same time, that Mr. 
Burgess was also at Reno for the purpose of getting together a bunch of Indians to bri 
down to talk with Mr. Brosius. I said to Big Medicine, ‘‘You take charge of that 
intercept any of these people and do not let them talk to anybody until I see them 
first,”’ and that was what I referred to when I told Major Reynolds he might put those 
men off duty. How([99]ever, had he come there for any business in connection with 
the Indians I should have carried out that course. 

Mr. Minter. What was the rumor about the Indians; they were to come where? 

Mr. Datsy. The rumor, I may say, was entirely mistaken. 

Mr. Murr. They were coming to what place? 

Mr. Datsy. To the agency. e rumor was that Mr. B had gone to Reno for 
the purpose of getting together some Indians to bring to see Mr. Brosius at the agency, 
and I set the policemen around Mr. Burgess’s house, at the ford, and at different piaces 
to intercept any persons that came to talk with Mr. Brosius until I had seen them. 

Mr. Mruter. When did you learn that Mr. Brosius arrived? ° 

Mr. Datsy. Late in the evening I learned that he had come. 

Mr. Mruter. The Indians were not placed about until after you had learned of Mr. 
Brosius’s arrival there? 

Mr. Datsy. No, sir; they were not. 

Mr. Mitvgsr. How long was it after you learned that Mr. Brosius was there that you 
sent the note to him? 

Mr. DauBy. As soon as I could write it. 

Mr. Mituer. And was it then that you gave orders to have the police stationed so as 
to intercept this delegation? 

. DatBy. At the same time. 

Mr. Mruter. Mr. Brosius said that he saw the Indian police at the station when he 
arrived, several hours before the time you [100] learned he was there, as I unders 
and that he was waited upon by the Indian police sometime before the agent call 
with your note, and that he saw the Indian police on the board walk as he went down 
with the agent to see Phas When had this rumor reached you that the Indians were 
coming down to see Mr. Brosius at Mr. Burgess’s house? 

Mr. Daxsy. At the same time that the information that Mr. Brosius was at Mr. 
B *a house was received. 

I do not at the moment think of any point that I need to cover, but probably in the 
cross-examination that may come out and I may be permitted to add anything that 
occurs to me. 

The Srcretary. Are there any questions you wish to ask Mr. Dalby? 

Mr. Binxey. I think probably we might like to withdraw and consult. 

(101] Mr. Mitter. Mr. Dalby, do I understand you to say that at no time during 
that interview that evening did you say to Mr. Brosius that he had no right to be upon 
the reservation? 

Mr. Dausy. Aside from the authority of the Department? 

Mr. Mrtter. Yes. Just tell us what you said on that point. 

Mr. Datpy. When Mr. Brosius intimated that it would take him perhaps several 
weeks to satisfy himself on the points that I might tell him, I said, insubstance, to Mr. 
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Brosius that evidently that would involve an investigation by him independent of me, 
and that such an investigation could not be made without the specific authority of the 
Department. That, in substance, is what I said to him. 

. Miter. I understand, then, that you emphatically deny saying what he 
claims that you seaid—namely, that he had no right to be upon the reservation without 


a t? 

Mir. DALBY. Mr. Brosius asked me whether I did not say to him practically as soon 
as he came into the room, ‘‘Don’t you know you have no right on this reservation?’’ 
I repl to that absolutely that I did not. 

. ER. When did you say it? 

Mr. Dausy. I never did use that language. 

Mr. Miter. What language did you use upon that subject? 

Mr. Datsy. The language which I have previously described to you, sir. 

Mr. Mier. Then I understanfl you toaay that Mr. Brosius is incorrect in saying—— 

Mr. DatBy He is, absolutely. 

Mr. Miter (continuing). That shortly after he had met you, and after the usual 
salutations had been exchanged, you said to him [102], ‘‘Don’t you know you have no 

ight to be upon this reservation without a permit from the Secretary of the Interior?” 

r. DauBy. I have answered that question as directly as it is possible to answer it. 

Mr. Mruier. How long did your conversation take altogether? 

Mr. Dauspy. Perhaps half an hour. 

Mr. Mrn.ter. And the greater part of it, I understand you to say, was devoted to 
matters which had no connection whatever with this subject? 

Mr. Daisy. Well, I would not say the greater part of it; I really have no definite 
impression about that; but a large part of it. 

. Muter. I really think that there is nothing else that I feel any especial interest 
in asking Mr. Dalby. That seems to me the only point in which there is any material 
variance between two stories. 

The Secretary. Are there any other questions that any of you wish to ask? Mr. 
Brosius, have you any questions 

Mr. Brosius. No; I have nothing. 

The Secretary. Mr. Leupp, have you? 

Mr. Leurr. AsI understand, Mr. Dalby, there was some other person present there? 

Mr. Dausy. The agent. 

Mr. Lzurr. No one else? 

Mr. DaByr. No one else. , 

Mr. Levurr. Mr. Secretary, would it not be a good idea to have these gentlemen 
frame some interrogatories that they want to put tothe agent? Let them put them in ° 
their own language, 80 as [103] not to give him any indication of what has occurred. 

The Secretary. I do not recollect whether in the report filed here there is any 
statement from Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Da.sy. No, sir. 

The Secretary. There is no statement from him? 

Mr. Dausy. No, sir. 

The Secretary. Do you gentlemen desire to follow out Mr. Leupp’s suggestion of 
submitting interrogatories to Mr. Reynolds and asking him his remembrance of what 
occurred at that interview? 

Mr. Brostus. As far as I am concerned I do not think it is worth while, but I will not 
speak for Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Minter. Of course I think the secretary wants all the information he can get, and 
if it can be obtained in that way I see no objection to it. 

The Secrerary. I did not know but what there might be some particular form of 
interrogatory which Mr. Brosius might care to submit to Mr. Reynolds. If he does, 
of course I should be very pleased to have him do it. 

Mr. Leurp. My idea was that it might be possible to obviate the difficulty of asking 
Mr. Reynolds any leading question which might possibly vitiate histestimony. I have 
no reason to suppose that Mr. Reynolds would tell anything but the truth, just as I 
believe Mr. Dalby has told you the truth about what occurred at that meeting when he 
made a perfectly frank statement about the unfortunate attitude he assumed toward 
the Indians. [| think Mr. Reynolds will be equally candid about what took place at 
that meeting, but I should feel better satisfied, as far as J am concerned, if the interroga- 
tories were framed in a manner that would [104] be eatiafactory to your association. 

Mr. DauBy. Mr. Secretary, in connection with that I had in mind to suggest, inas- 
much as an issue of veracity has been raised between Mr. Brosius and myself, and as 
Mr. Reynolds was the only other participant in the transaction, that that very thing be 
done. I would like to have these gentlemen frame their interrogatories, and then I 
should like to frame cross-interrogatories. 
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Mr. Miter. I should be entirely aatisfied if the Secretary of the Interior or the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs would write Mr. Reynolds and ask him for an exact state- 
ment of what transpired. 
wt, Davey. In that connection I would like to read you a letter which I wrote to 

. olds. . 
The Secretary. Have you had any conference with Mr. Reynolds about this 


meeting? 

Mr. Dausy. Absolutely none; and I wish to read you the only letter that I have 

written. 

Mr. MriuEr. Since this statement was made? 

_ Mr. Dausy. Well, not the only one I have written him since I left there, but the 
only one for a month, I presume—certainly since this matter came up. In that letter 

said : 

‘Will you please write me, as soon as you can, a statement of your recollection of 
just what occurred in connection with Mr. Brosius’s visit to Crow Agency on July 13. 
State particularly your recollection of what occurred during the conference between 
me and Mr. Brosius. Some question has been raised about this matter, but I pur- 
posely refrain from giving you any more explicit information on the subject, so that 
your statement may be made entirely without any suggestion from me.’’ 

[105] ‘The SECRETARY. When was that written, Mr. Dalby? 

. Dausy. It was written on the 23d of October. I have not yet a reply. It 
might come in almost any mail, according to the promptness with which he replies. 
He has a great deal of work, and of course he may be out on the reservation. He is 
a man that spends most of his time with the Indians, and of course it may not have 
reached him. 

The Secretary. That letter you wrote after I had talked with you about this 
letter from the association? 
of a, Daur. Yes, sir; after I had written that letter to you which is dated the 21st 

ctober. 

Mr. Binney. This was the 23d, just one week ago? 

The Secretary. One week ago. 

Mrs. Marcox. Mr. Dalby seems to have forestalled us. 

The Secretary. It is not a question of forestalling. It will simply result in his 
sending in a statement. 

Mr. Dausy. I have made an inquiry which is as absolutely colorless as it was in my 
power to make. I have forestalled nothing. 

. Mr. Leupp. It might be perfectly proper, Mr. Secretary, to have Mr. Reynolds’s 
statement under oath. He might forward an affidavit, which would be in the same 
form as a letter, but which would give his statement the same sanction that the state- 
ments here this morning have had. ; 

The Secretary. With the exception that he would not be subjected to the cross- 
examination to which both Mr. Brosius and [106] Mr. Dalby have been subjected by 

of us here. 

Mr. Leupp. There is one other thing that has occurred to me at this moment, apropos 
of a passion, almost, that obsesses me with regard to settling legal pvints as to the 
authority of the Government in certain ways. I simply wanted to ask Mr. Brosius 
this question: ‘“‘Did the idea occur to you, while you were there in conference with 
Mr. Dalby, that ke had the legal right to put you off the reservation?” 

Mr. Brosius. Oh, yes. That has always been my impression. 

Mr. Leupp. It did not seem to you that there was enough doubt about it to make 
a test case or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Brostus. No; I have always conceded that. I would like to enlarge upon that 
a little. , When I filed charges against the Cheyenne River management in South 
Dakota, you very readily and quickly took that matter up, and we looked about for a 
proper inspector—not an inspector officially, but a special agent or other officer—to go 
there and talk over the matter. There were two or three men that I thought mig).t 
answer, and finally we agreed upon Mr. Conser. In our conversation—that was a 
couple of years ago and I can not remember the words, but I have the idea in mind— 
you suggested: ‘‘Why don’t you go out there as a prosecuting witness in the case, 

rosius, and endeavor to prove your own charges?” I said: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Commissioner, 
I am willing to po, but suppoee the agent arrests me and puts me off?” ‘‘Well,”’ you 
said, ‘‘that would bea pretty good advertisement for you, wouldn’t it?” [Laughter.] 
Do you remember that 

r. Leupp. Yes; I remember that. I had that idea in mind as I have in a great 
many of other cases. When I was with the p07] Indian Rights’ Association I took 
all sorts of risks of arrest and other things that I was threatened with for the purpose of 
having the law tested, and I think it would have been a very valuable contribution 
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if Mr. Brosius had simply insisted on his being arrested, if there was going to be any 

arrest, and allowed that matter to come up in court. 

ie Munger. Yes; I think we rather regret that he did not allow the arrest to be 
e. 

Mr. Levurp. Then, of course, the question would arise as to whether there was any 
intention or any thought of arresting him. That would have brought it out. 

Mr. Brostus. The only point in this case, it seems to me, is that we want to know 
what is to be the policy in the future. That is what we have asked for. 

[108] Mr. Wistar. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask Mr. Brosius if Agent Reynolds 
was present during the conversation alluded to, and whether he took part in the con- 
versation. 

Mr. Brosrvus. Oh, yes; Mr. Reynolds accompanied me to the hotel and I had not 
the privilege, of course, of having any one else there. My understanding, of course, 
was that either the Indian agent or the inspector would have the right to command me. 

Mr. Wistar. What I was trying to get at was whether Agent Keynolds was present 
during the conversation which took place, about which you have been questioned. 
Pees Brosrus. He was present during all the time and no one else was present except 

e inspector. 

Mr. Mrt.er. Of course I can understand, Mr. Secretary, that there would be embar- 
rassment on the part of Mr. Brosius if he were asked in the presence of the accused 
whether he had any investigation to make in regard to him, or, indeed, if there were 
any conversation on the subject; if Mr. Brosius had any question in mind which had 
been raised by the communications made to him with respect to Mr. Reynolde’s 
behavior on the reservation, he could not very well discuss those things in the presence 
of Mr. Reynolds. I only say that that seems to me one reason why anything which 
Mr. Brosius may have said would have tended simply to dismiss the matter for the 
present. 

The Secretary. It has not been suggested by Mr. Brosius that he was under any 
feeling of that kind. 

Mr. Mruer. No; but that was my impression—that the presence [108] of a man 
who was under fire would naturally close one’s mouth. But that, I think, is imma- 
terial at any rate. I don’t think what Mr. Brosius has said is of very much importance, 
except as bearing upon the attitude of the inspector. 

The Secretary. Have any of you gone over Mr. Dalby’s report during this sum- 
mer? Was it sent to you or did you see it here? 

Mr. Binney. I have not seen the entire report, but I have seen and read certain 
portions of it, the portion towards the beginning and towards the end, covering all 
the matters that have been mentioned here to-day, and other matters also. There is 
a middle portion—I don’t know whether it is large or small—of which I have not 
seen any copies. 

The Secretary. That has to do with the question of the direct charges made 
against the agent about the cattle and matters of that kind, has it not? 

Mr. Dautsy. I could not say, sir. The report is taken up by subjects. 

Mr. Bryney. I saw that portion in to Heinrich’s matter and also Bair’s mat- 
ter in regard to the sale of land to the Lincoln Townsite Company, and then in regard 
to Mr. Brosius and Mrs. Grey, the agent, and the general condition of the Crows, as 
to their degeneracy, etc. 

Mr. DatBy. May I ask you how you came to see those? 

The Secretary. They were sent to—— 

Mr. Dausy. I beg your pardon, Mr. Secretary, I don’t think the report has ever 
been sent out. . 

[110] The SEcRETARY. Copies of the report, in some form, were sent out, I think. 

r. Brostus. I had the privilege of copying it. I asked for a copy and the stenog- 
rapher and typewriters were busy and I asked the privilege of having it copied. 
he Secretary. That is what I understood, that they had access to the report. 

Mr. Datsy. That is just what I am getting at. I want to know how much of that 
. Mr. Binney has seen. 

Mr. Binney. If I am shown the table of contents I can indicate almost exactly the 
portions that I have read. 

(The table of contents was thereupon shown to Mr. Binney.) 

The Secretary. What Iam gettting at is, I want you gentlemen to see what the 
report is. . 

. DatBy. I would like very much for Mr. Binney to read the whole report, if he 
will so honor me. 

Mr. Binney. I have read from page 6 to the matter that ends on page 41. 

Mr. Datsy. Did you see everything in that? 

: Mr. Brosrus. I might add that whatever was copied, so far as it went, was complete, 
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Mr. Brynzy. Also from page 58 to the end; the pages were not numbered and not 
having compared them with the original ‘I have no means of speaking of the complete- 
ness other than it appeared to be entirely complete. It read consecutively. 

Mr. Datsy. Did it correspond in bulk to the number of pages indicated by that table 
of contents so that you would think you saw it [111] all? 

Mr. BINNEY. I can not say about the bulk, but it corresponded in succession of 
subjects. 

r. Datsy. Of course it is material, Mr. Secretary, that the whole argument on the 
subject should be seen in order to judge of the justness of the conclusions reached from 
the argument. 

The SEcrETARY. I would ask, Mr. Binney, that you take the entire report and 
over it while you are here, if you can, so that you may be fully advised as to exactly 
what the scope of Mr. Dalby’s investigation was and how far he went with the various 
Indians, both those who were present at that meeting and those whom he afterwards 
met individually in their houses or in the different districts. I have gone over, not 
all of these exhibite in detail, but the reports as they came in from time to time, and 
so far as this hearing is concerned, it does not seem to me that Mr. Brosius has ted 
facts which tend to make me helieve that the information sought for was not obtained. 
He has been told by Joe Cooper and some others that Mr. Dalby’s attitude drove 
away some of the Indians. Now, I would like to have you go over the full report that 
Mr. Dalby submitted, and see whether or not, from the report and from the exhibits 
which accompany it, you would reach the conclusion still that Mr. Brosius is justified 
in feeling that other evidence could be obtained than that which has been obtained 
on the subject of the condition of the agency and the relations of Mr. Reynolds, the 
agent, to the cattlemen, or in regard to whatever other charges are contained in the 
letter from Mr. Brosius. 

Mr. Binney. I should certainly be very glad to do that. Was it [112] your idea 
that that should be done immediately? 

The SEcRETARY. As soon as possible. I want to get this back of us; I would like 
to get everything wiped out. , 

Mr. Binney. Of course it would involve my staying over. 

The Secretary. I appreciate that, but I know it 1s of sufficient importance to do 
that, 80 that we each may be fully advised as to exactly what the condition of the 
record is. 

[113] Mr. Miter. How would you suggest that we go about getting the information 
which will give you specific, definite information to work upon? You see it can 
not be obtained by mere hearsay. It can only be obtained by some in uiry, made 
on the reservation. Now, I infer you would not at present care to let Ar. rosius 
go upon the reservation and make inquiries. . 

The Secretary. I want Mr. Brosius and Mr. Binney to go over this entire report 
here, and if they find anything that they think has not been properly investigated, 
to call it to my attention. 

Mr. Mruter. Suppose we say to you that the situation was one that could not have 
been arrived at, however able Mr. Dalby was, and that the facts are such as to 
lead us to feel that he really has not acquired the confidence which ought to be im 
in him by the Indians, and therefore has not gotten all the facta. How could we 
then be able to state to you any specific facta without having a representative of 
the association learn what are the facts or obtain the point of view of the Indians, 
and then determine whether the Indians had presented these facts to Mr. Dalby? 

The Secretary. I think it would be well to cross that bridge when we come to it. 
I want you to go over this entire report and see what was done after the incident 
concerning which we have had testimony presented this morning, and see whether 
or not, after your study of this report, you still believe that Mr. Dalby so lost the confi- 
dence of the Indians as to preclude him from getting all the facta. 

[114] Mr. Mrter. Then you will keep an open mind until we are able to express 
an opinion. 

The SEcrRETARY. Yes. 

Mr. Binney. I should like to ask a question. It is not perfectly clear to me just 
what your vieav is as to the position that should be taken by an agent of this associa- 
tion. I understand you to say that Mr. Dalby has stated the matter correctly when 
he said that it would be impossible for any investigation to be independently carried 
on by an agent of this association on the reservation pending an investigation by an 
I tor or other officer of the Government. 

he Secretary. I think that is very clear. 

Mr. Binney. Am I then to understand that an agent of this association should 
absent himself absolutely from a reservation pending an investigation by the Govern- 
ment, or would he not be permitted to go there during that time? 
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The Secretary. If he should act in entire harmony with the inspector, so that the 
inspector would use him as one of his arms in aiding to find out the facts and act 
entirely under the inspector, there will certainly be not only no objection, but it 
might be of very great advantage in having your agent there at that time. If Mr. 
Brosius had at that time said to Mr. Dalby, ‘‘Here is what I have heard. Now, I 
want to find out the facta about these things. I have learned thus and so and want to 
cooperate with you in trying to prove or disprove these facts. opel I am afraid you 
have injured your ability here to get at these facts by reason of these things I have 
heard,’’ he would have found in Mr. Dalby a man who would have immediately said, 
‘“We will sit down and work these things out together.’? We want your cooperation, 
but it has got to be under our supervision. We can not put you or your agents in place 
of our agents and give you authority to make an investigation. 

Mr. Wistarz. Our position has been, Mr. Secretary, a matter of preliminary gather- 
ing of such information and sworn evidence as will appear to be worth while. 

e SEcRETARY. That is entirely different. If no investigation is pending at the 
agency and Mr. Brosius or one of your duly accredited representatives goes there and 
behaves himself, not causing a disturbance of any kind, he will be treated just the 
same as he always has been treated. Now, as regards the law and the practice as to 
permite upon reservations. I have no doubt that in the ordi conduct of the work 
of your association and your agents, your men go back and forth without hindrance; 
and yet back of it all we have the right at any time to say that nobody can go on that 
reservation, and in many instances we have to exercise that right constantly, depend- 
ing upon the character of the Indians and the special conditions that exist at that time. 
I have in mind at present the trouble with the Navaho. I should not under any cir- 
cumstances have permitted a white man to go in among those people at that time, 
because I could not have told what might have arisen under the conditions that then 
existed. As to the question of whether or not there should be permits, I thoroughly 
agree with Secretary Bliss. I should not give to any[116]body a roving permit to go 
any time on any reservation. . I should only allow him to go at his peril; that is exer- 
cising good common sense, and if a situation developed where he saw that there was 
likely to be a disturbance of any kind among the Indians, that he would get an author- 
ity from either the Commissioner or myself and make a special trip or special investiga- 
tion. Then he would go in such a way as to insure proper treatment there. Now, of 
course, if you have at any time information that leads you to believe that any of the 
agents are not doing as they should we would not expect your agent to go up and say 
to an Indian agent, ‘‘ You are charged with malfeasance, and I want to know whether 
" itissoornot.’? He will have to go there and get hold of the Indian who tells him this 
story, and while Iam not an expert on Indian character I do know something about 
it, and you have got to deal with those people in a painstaking, careful way, and a very 
simple way at times. I think there be no difference of opinion between the asso- 
ciation and myself as to how we ought to conduct these matters, but I can only repeat 
that I want real cooperation. I do not want an underground of suspicion existing 
between your people and my people. If we are wrong, come frankly out and tell us 
so and we will try to remedy it if we are shown that we are wrong. If we are right we 
want to be treated right. 

Mr. Miter. I do not think there has ever been any such feeling of suspicion. I 
think the suspicion here was caused by, apparently, Mr. Brosius’s certain understandi 
of the situation as he found it out there, and, as I say, I think the concatenation o 
[117] events gave considerable color to the fact that the investigation was not being 
thoroughly prosecuted. I think the sequence of events was such as to give color to 
that fact. 

The Secretary. When you consider the other side of it, Mr. Brosius had seen two 
or three Indians, possibly three or four, and had talked with the missionary there. 
On the other hand, Mr. Dalby had seen a great many of these Indians. Mr. Brosius 
evidently did not know at the time all that occurred. He did not know all the Indians 
Mr. Dalby had seen or what had happened at these meetings. You have entire con- 
fidencein Mr. Brosius’s statement; I have entire confidence in Mr. Dalby’s statement. 
As we see it now, I think both of them made mistakes. Mr. Dalby e the mistake 
in the use of language toward that one Indian, as he frankly says. Mr. Brosius made 
the mistake of suspecting altogether too much, and instead of frankly saying to Mr. 
Dalby what he was there for and what he believed the difficulty was, of simply taking 
it for granted that he was nbt wanted and crawling into his shell and saying nothing, 
and the difficulty arose right at that point. 

Mr. Mruter. Well, it is hard to know what actually was said, to arrive at an exact 
conclusion as tv what the motive was. 

The Secretary. Of course, you can go over Mr. Dalby’s reports that were sent in 
at the time. You have them here with these papers, and you can see what occurred, 
what his impressions were, and the reasons for his action. 
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118} (SrENoGRAPHER’s Nore.) After the conversation, when the gentlemen had risen 
and were about to leave, Mr. Dalby asked to make an additional statement, as follows: 

Mr. Dausy. I have overlooked a good many things said to-day, either because I 
did not think it necessary to take the time in answering them, or because they escaped 
my attention at the moment. I would like to say as to Mr. Brosius’s charge of aliena- 
tion of the confidence of the Indians, that Mr. Burgess also made this charge several 
times to me after I had made my investigation. J had no intimation and found no 
evidence of such a thing as I went over the reservation. What Plenty Coos said to 
the Indians was, ‘‘We will talk when we have big council,’’ and I invariably said to 
them, when they told me this, ‘‘There will be no big council. You must talk now.”’ 
Now, in all but two or three cases, they talked and they told me what they had in 
mind, and Alexander Upshaw, my interpreter, who had been in their confidence all 
along, said that he believed I had brought out everything that was worth while. 
The only one, I now recollect, who absolutely refused to say anything on that ground 
was Packs the Hat. When they referred to what Plenty (oos had said I did not 
take this for an answer, but went ahead, as I have just indicated, and in practicall 
every case I brought out whatever of importance was in the Indian’s mind. But 
want to call attention to the fact that Plenty Coos’s attitude in this matter arose not 
out of the difficulty with Joe Cooper, as alleged, but out of the disturbance which 
Mrs. Grey created, as is related in my answers. 


filo] [Exmusrr A.] 


InpraN Rieuts AssociaTION, 709 Provinent BulLpina, 
Philadelphia, October 9, 1907. 
Hon. Francis E. Leupp, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We beg leave, respectfully, to call your attention to the case of the Crow 
Agency, Mont., and the recent report upon the conditions there existing, of Indian 
Inspector Z. Lewis Dalby. 

e understand, that by reason of complaints and charges as to conditions existing 
upon the Crow Reservation (with the truth or falsity of which we are not at present 
concerned), the Department deemed the matter of sufficient importance to send to the 

ency Inspector Dalby. In order that his investigation should be effective, it was 
clearly necessary that the inspector should be able to hold free communication with 
the Indians on the agency. Owing to an unfortunate lack of restraint on the part of 
the inspector at his first meeting with the Indians in council, the latter were alienated 
and offended, and were unwilling to have further communication with the inspector. 
Shortly afterwards, while the inspector was stil at the agency, the agent of this asso- 
ciation, Mr. 8. M. Brosius, whose attention had also been called to the alleged abuses, 
arrived at the agency, in order to give such assistance as was in his power to the Gov- 
ernment in ascertaining the truth as to the conditions existing on the reservation. You 
p20) are aware that for many years Mr. Brosius and his predecessors, as agents of the 

ndian Rights Association, have been invariably permitted by the Government to give 
such assistance as was in their power in the investigation of alleged abuses on Indian 
reservations, and for this purpose their Presence upon the reservations has never been 
objected to, but usually welcomed. On the present occasion, however, Mr. Dalby 
expressed to Mr. Brosius in no uncertain terms his displeasure at Mr. Brosius’s presence, 
and his intention of removing him if he failed to depart voluntarily. The inspector 
was therefore deprived, by his own action, not only of the opportunity of communicating 
with the Indians on terms which would enable him to receive frank testimony, but 
he also rejected the assistance of the accredited agent of the Indian Rights Association, 
whose independent sources of information would have been valuable. Mr. Brosius 
has laid before you, not by way of formal charges, but as a memorandum, the com- 
plaints which have come to his ears regarding conditions on the Crow Reservation, and 
was prepared, as he is still, to ascertain, by investigation at the reservation, how far 
the same are well founded. 

We are informed that a large number of the Indians on the reservation have sent a 

etition to the Government for a reinvestigation. Under the circumstances we think 
it is Not unnatural that the report of Inspector Dalby. for the reasons stated, could not 
be deemed satisfactory, either by the Indians or by those 1n[121]terested in their wel- 
fare. We would therefore respectfully join in the request that a reinvestigation of 
the conditions at Crow Reservation, Mont.. be ordered by the Department. 

We would also inquire whether. as intimated by Mr. Dalby, the presence of the 
agents of the Indian Rights’ Assuciation on the Indian reservations is neither desired 
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nor permitted, and whether a formal written permission from the Department is requi- 
site to enable such agents to visit the reservations; and if so, we ask that it be granted. 
We would add that Mr. Brosius and members of this committee will be glad to appear 
before yourself or the honorable Secretary of the Interior at any time for fuller explana- 
tion of the reasons leading to the present communication. 
Yours, respectfully, 
Ee Chairman pro 
pro tempore, 
H. Dusore Mier, 
Wiiuiam H. Furren, 
Epwarp T. Cup, 
E. M. Wistar, 
Joun B. GARRETT, 
CHARLES J. RHOADS, 
CHARLES CHAUNCEY, 
M. K. SNIPFEN, 
On behalf of the Executive Committee. 


MEMORANDUM. 
OcroBeErR 31, 1907. 

Mr. Binney had a conference of five or ten minutes with the Secretary, after which 
the Secretary invited me to draw upa chair. Mr. Binney then drew out a manuscript, 
which he sald contained the comments which he wished to make upon the Crow mat- 
ter, after reading my reports and the papers. Before reading the paper he said that the 
report certainly seemed to hang together and to give a reasonable account of the situa- 
tion, but that whether the report were true would depend upon whether I had really 
been able to get all the facts irom the Indians. As to which he said of course one as 
totally unfamiliar as he is with the local conditions could not judge. Mr. Binney was 
about to read his manuscript when Mr. Garfield said that as his appointments were 
piling up, perhaps it would be better for Mr. Binney simply to submit his paper after it 
was typewritten. I suggested that it might be well for him to go over it with me, in 
case he wanted to have any comments or suggestions from me (which I assumed to be 
the case from the fact that I had been invited to listen to the reading of the paper). 
But Mr. Binney did not care to do this. He said, however, that there were several 
specific criticisms which he thought he ought to read, and proceeded to do that. 

As to Heinrich’s cattle, he quoted from my report as to the number of Heinrich’s 
herd and said that Mr. Burgess had written them that the stock detective (Campbell) 
had been sent ahead to warn Heinrich, so that he actually did shift his herds in order 
that I might not tally them correctly. As to this I asked him to submit Mr. Bu 8 
letter. This he demurred to, maying that Mr. Burgess had not written any single letter 
covering this point only, but written a number of letters covering many different 
matters. I suggested that he could not expect to have his information relied upon 
unless he presented either Mr. Burgees’s letter, to which he referred, or Mr. Burgess 
himself. I said further that as to the specific statement about Campbell being sent 
ahead, I could say now that that could not be true, because Campbell had been with me 
throughout my trip as my camp tender. This he admitted disposed of that particu- 
lar point, but he did not say whether it was completely satisfactory to him or whether 
he had any other basis for this criticiam. 

As to Bair’s sheep on his permit range, he quoted generaily from my report to the 
effect that I found no evidence that Bair had exceeded his permit and intimated that 
he thought I ought to have gone further into the matter and been more explicit in my 
report. I replied that there been no charge, either by Mrs. Grey or by the Indians 
that Baw had had too many sheep on this range; that for that reason I had dismissed 
the matter somewhat cavalicrly, upon finding no evidence which led me independ- 
ently to 8 t that this permit had been abused. I pointed out that the charges 
against Mr. Bair relate to his sheep-feeding operations in the Big Horn-Little Horn 
territory, which is not covered by his permit. 

In this connection I told him about the sheep-feeding question substantially as 
covered in my report, reminding him of the fact that it was so covered. I told him 
that after going through that district and taking the evidence of the Indians on this | 
point I saw Mr. Bair and talked with him. That Mr. Bair made what I considered a 
very frank statement and that the facts as stated by him were even more strongly 
against his interest than the evidence I had already obtained indicated. 

He referred to the fact that I do not take up in my report the question of Mr. Bair’s 
relationship to Mr. Reynolds—Mrs. Reynolds being alleged to be a sister of Mrs. Bair. 
I told him I did not remember even to have inquired about this, and do not now in 
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fact know whether Mrs. Reynolds and Mrs. Bair are sisters. (I have just looked over 
Mrs. Grey’s charges again and do not find that she makes this allegation and can not 
now I that it was ever before made to me.) But I told Mr. Binney that Reynolds 
readily admitted that Mr. Bair is one of his best friends and has been for years; that 
in fact Bair brought him to Montana from Michigan; but that Bair was on the reserva- 
tion before Reynolds became agent, and that I found no reason to believe that Bair 
had been improperly favored by Reynolds by reason of his friendship, and that, having 
in mind the charges to this effect, I had been on the lookout all the time for anything 
tending in this direction; that as I found Mr. Bair had dealt fairly with the Indians 
and with the Government, I saw no reason to go further into this matter. This ques- 
tion is fully covered in my report. 

Mr. Binney said that he realized that the making of unnecessary investigations or 
investigations of merely trivial charges would necessarily result in injury to the Indians. 
I asked him whether by this he meant that he did not wish to ask for a further investi- 
gation. To this he said that he was not thoroughly satisfied, but that his reasons at 
present were more or less intangible and that he was not ready to make a definite 
statement on that point. 

To this I said that if a reinvestigation were requested I should dislike very much to 
oppose it, first, because such action on my part would invite criticism of myself as 
apparently trying to cover up something that I had done; and, second, because I am 
so thoroughly certain as to the accuracy of my knowledge of the conditions there that 
I know a reinvestigation by a fair and able investigator can not but redound to my 
credit personally; ut that nevertheless I feel myself in duty bound to oppose a rein- 
vestigation on the very grounds that he himself had stated, namely, that it would be 
necessarily a very great injury to the Indians themselves by unsettling their minds 
and reproducing at least in a measure the conditions which Mrs. Grey bad brought 
about spring and which had been so nearly disastrous to them. 

To the Secre I said that if a reinvestigation were requested, I thought he should 
require these gentlemen to state specifically their reasons and the information (together 
with its sources) upon which they base their request. To this Mr. Binney said that 
they had no sources of information other than those already stated, namely, the few 
Indians that Mr. Brosius had talked with at Parkman—Joe Cooper and two or three 
others—and Mr. Burgess and perhaps Mr. McCullough, of Billings. 

When about to go Mr. Binney stated that the Indian Rights’ Association recognized 
and appreciated the broad-minded fairness shown by the Secretary of the Interior 
in poing into this whole matter in the thorough way that he has done. 

n the early part of the conversation Mr. Garfield asked Mr. Binney if he had seen 
all the papers. He said yes, but there was one paper referred to in the report which 
he would like to see. I told him I would get it for him with pleasure. But he did not 
say what paper it was and evidently forgot the matter (as I did also), for I was with him 
until he y left the office and he did not mention the matter again. 


“4. Lewis Dasy, Indien Inspector. 


MEMORANDUM 


Mr. Binney states (pp. 10-17) two grounds of charges against me upon which he bases 
his request for a reinvestigation of the Crow Reservation: 

1. My alleged alienation of the confidence of the Indians, which prevented them 
from communicating with me freely. 

2. My alleged refusal of assistance from Mr. Brosiua and my virtual ejection of him 
from the reservation. 

I have already answered fully both these contentions and do not wish taadd to or 
take from that answer, but merely to comment upon some features of the record. 

1, Mr. Miller, on behalf of the committee, states the following grounds (pp. 21, 22) for 
believing that I did not have the confidence of the Indians during my investigation: 
0} The woman who represented hervelf as their friend (Mrs. Grey) was put in prison, 

2) the missionary who is their friend (Mr. Burgess) is to be ordered off the reservation 
if my report is accepted, and (3) the agent of the Indian Rights’ Association, ‘‘an 
association which, has the peculiar confidence of the Indians,’’ was ejected from the 
reservation for attempting to offer assistance to me. Without any comment as to the 
real nature of the events to which Mr. Miller refers I wish simply to point out that the 
first did not occur until after the middle of July. the second has not yet occurred, and 
my recommendation in the premises was not written until August and could not have 
become known to the Indians except through Mr. Brosius, who did not see my report 
until some time in September, and the third did not occur until the 13th of July, 
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whereas practically all of my investigation was made during the month of June, and in 
fact all of that part te which Mr. Miuller’s allegations relate. In other words, matters 
the earliest of which did not occur until the 13th of J uly influenced the minds of the 
Crow Indians during the month of June. Christian charity suggests that I refrain 
from further comment. 

2. Asto this ground there is between Mr. Brosius and myself a clearly drawn issue of 
veracity as to the facts upon which it is based, and I abidethat issue. But, eliminating 
for the present my entire testimony, I submit that a careful analysis of Mr. Brosius’s 
own testimony will clearly show the falsity of this ground. 

He says (p. 28) that he thought he would have to be very careful in this case because 
there was an inspector on the ground, and therefore wrote to Mr. Burgess to meet him 
outside of the reservation and then asked him (p. 29) to send some Indians to him 
outside of the reservation because he wanted to get some of the facta before coming 
into the reservation. When he eaw these Indians (p. 30), they asked him what he 
thought of the condition of things, and he told them that he thought it was very 
serious; that he did not know what he could do; that there was an inspector on the 

und. 

In other words, before even coming on the reservation and after talking with only 
two or three Indians, whom he had had singled out and sent to him off the reservation 
because of their known discontent, he so far prejudges the situation as to say that it is 
‘“‘very serious.’’ Furthermore he tells them that he does not see what he can do, 
because there is an inspector on the ground; and yet the postulate of these gentle- 
men’s argument on this point is that he expected to cooperate with and assist that 
inspector. ; 

is attitude toward that inspector is more clearly and positively shown when he 
says (after making a charge against the inspector and saying that he has no doubt 
of his ability to prove it), ‘‘I think that I assumed too much that I had a reputation 
with the Commissioner, and that if I should make a statement like that and claim that 
I could prove it there would be another investigation, and I would be given the privi- 
lege of proving it’’ (p. 47). Here he practically admits that so far from expecting 
to offer me any cooperation or assistance, as these gentlemen claim, he expected to 
make charges against me (which, in fact, he actually did), and to have the opportunity 
himself of talcing part in a new investigation for the purpose of proving those charges, 
for this is what he offered to do in his letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
under date of July 23. Moreover, in that letter he not only does not in any way even 
remotely intimate that he had had any intention of cooperating with me in my inves- 
tigation, but he clearly recommends my removal from the position of inspector, on 
the ground of what the Indians had told him, and not on account of any alleged 
refusal to cooperate with him, or misconduct toward him. 

Mr. Brosius agrees with the statement of the committee in its letter of October 9 
that he went to the agency for the p of assisting in the investigation, and that I 
rejected his assistance P. 63). In reply to my question as to how he roposed to give 
that assistance, he says he was going to follow his usual course (p. 61) of making a report 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs (p. 67), and admits on cross-examination that 
he does not think he offered me any assistance at any time (p. 61). 

Mr. Brosius says that his visit to the Crow Agency ‘“‘was only an initial visit, and if 
I saw that I would probably be given an opportunity of getting any information I 
could come back” (p. 30). But he omits to state how he expected to find out whether 
he would be given an opportunity of getting information, in view of the fact that he had 
arrived late in the afternoon and expected to leave the agency that very night (pp. 
30, 32) and had not communicated with me or any other authority on the reservation. 
And he admits that after I had accidentally discovered his presence and sent for him 
late that night he did not even then bring up in any way the question of his desire to 
return to the reservation (pp. 66, 67). 

Mr. Brosius says that immediately after he came to my room and we had been intro- 
duced I asked him what his business was there (p. 65); that he told me he had come that 
evening to visit Mr. Burgess, whereupon I said, ‘‘Do you know, Mr. Brosius, you have 
no right on this reservation?” (pp. 32, 34, 65); that I afterwards asked him if there 
were any matters he wanted investigated (p. 65) and offered to place at his disposal 
such information as I might have gained in re to any matter he might ask me about 
(p. 69), and that in reply to this offer he said, “‘Mr. Dalby, what might require you 
a very few minutes to tell me might take me two or three weeks to satisfy myself on,” 
and that he stopped there, and there was very little more said (pp. 33, 70). 

That is to say, that after practically ordering him off the reservation I then invited 
him to discuss with me the work that I had been doing; that although, in reply to his 
eminently pacific statement that he had come merely for a personal visit to Mr. Bur- 
gess, I had been brutally discourteous, yet when he intimated that he did not care 
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to talk with me because he could not believe me without a full and independent investi- 

tion, which would probably take several weeks, I passed the matter over in silence. 

n other words, the raging bull—for so I am pictured—that paws the ground and bel- 

lows at sight of a cambric handkerchief fluttering on the breeze becomes a sucking 
calf when a red flag is flaunted in his face. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to formulate a definite conclusion from the above, for that 
conclusion stands out visibly without formulation. 

Mr. Burgess. The letter of the Reverend Mr. Burgess, in which Mr. Brosius says 
Mr. Burgess suggested his coming to the Crow Reservation, is the subject of discus- 
sion on es 51-58 of the record. On page 56 the Secretary makes the request that 
this letter be exhibited to him. On page 58 Mr. Binney says that the Secretary’s 
request will be considered, and Mr. Miller states that in his judgment the letter should 
be exhibited to the Secretary. On page 52 I give notice that in addition to wanting 
this letter produced on account of its relevancy in this case, I also want it produ 
for another purpose. 

That other purpose is for the consideration of the Secretary of the Interior in con- 
nection with what I have said about Mr. Burgess in my report of August 12 (op. 61-73). 
In that report (pp. 67-68) I recite that Mr. Burgess told me he understood Mr. Brosius 
had been requested by the Indians to come to the reservation, but that he had not 
directly indorsed or aided that request. This letter of Mr. Burgess, as described by 
Mr. Brosius, directly contradicts Mr. Burgess’s statement to me and exactly fits in 
with and confirms my view of the situation, as elaborated in my report. I think the 
Secretary of the Interior should have the opportunity to see this letter in order that 
he may consider its bearing in connection with that part of my report which relates 
to Mr. Burgess, for I believe that that part of my report is of such importance that it 
should not be passed upon finally, either approvingly or disapprovingly, by any 
lesser authority than the Secretary of the Interior. My opinions and recommenda- 
tions in that matter were formulated with great deliberation and care, and the facts 
brought out by these gentlemen have tended not only to strengthen my reasoning 
and confirm its conclusions, but to emphasize the importance and wisdom of my rec- 
ommendations from the point of view of the best interests of the Crow Indians. 


Z. Lewis Dausy, Indian Inspector. 
WasuHinaton, D. C., November 5, 1907. 


_Wasuincton, D. C., November 5, 1907. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Str: I respectfully request the privilege of submitting, for the sake of the com- 
pleteness of the record, the following supplementary answer to certain matters touched 
upon by Mr. Brosius in his oral charges against me, as an addition to the oral answer 
made by me on October 30. 

On page 36 et seq. of the record Mr. Brosius refers to the attempt of certain Indians 
to come to Washington last spring in company with Mrs. Grey. This matter is cov- 
ered in my report of August 12, at pages 73-75. 

Mr. Miller states several times (pp. 18-19) that there is a feeling on the part of a 
large body of the Indians that they are entirely in the power of the agent and subject to 
his tyranny. In this connection I desire to merely call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Brosius, from whom Mr. Miller derives his information, repeatedly states (e. g., pp. 
29, 68) that the only Indians with whom he communicated at all were Joe Cooper and 
three or four others, and Mr. Miller himself explicitly states (p. 25) that Mr. Brocius 
met only a few people and did not gain any facts at first hand. Further in this con- 
nection, I call attention to pages 39-42 and pages 84-85 of my report of August 12, 
where this subject is fully discussed. 

On page 40 of the record Mr. Brosius says: 

‘‘Following that, a month or two after the inspector got there, Joe Cooper was seen 
coming out of the Reverend Mr. Burgess’s house, and the agent hailed him. Joe Cooper 
tells me this. He said: ‘I hear that you have been talking about me again.’ I do 
not know what reply Joe made—some evasive answer, possibly—but he called to Big 
Medicine, the policeman, and said, ‘Put that man in jail.’ He stayed there possibly 
four weeks or thirty days. That was exactly three months after they were thrown in 
jail at Sheridan, Wyo., after their arrest by officers of the reservation acting under 
Agent Reynolds.”’ 
and on pages 42 he says: ‘‘I have no doubt but what I can prove these statements.’’ 

The time of this alleged occurrence, as laid by Mr. Brosius, ‘‘exactly three months 
after they were thrown in jail at Sheridan,’’ is June 16. On that day the agent 
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accompanied me on horseback, from Green’s Ranch, on Soap Creek, to the Head 
Gate on the Big Horn, going by way of the Black Canyon in the Big Horn Mountains. 
He was with me constantly during my tour of the reservation, from June 11 to June 22,. 
inclusive. I know that Joe Cooper was not arrested by the agent at any time during 
that period. I am not aware of his having been arrested at any time during my 
presence on the reservation, and I do not believe he could have been imprisoned 
even for one day without that fact coming to my knowledge. I know positively, 
and assert without qualification, that he was not at any time during my stay on the 
reservation kept in the guardhouse for any such period as ‘‘possibly four weeks or 
thirty days,’’ as alleged by Mr. Brosius. 

On page 42 of the record Mr. Brosius says: 

‘‘Furthermore, there is a case of an Indian having refused when brought up before 
Agent Reynolds, to sign a blank voucher for pay that he was entitled to, and which 
he was to receive through the agent, a disbursing officer of the Government; he refused 
to sign that blank voucher and the agent put him in jail for thirty days.’’ 

Mr. Brosius does not give the source of this information. In reply to the Secretary’s 
question he merely refers it to the ‘‘same source that I spoke of,’’ but the record does 
not enable me to reduce this to particularity. This charge was not brought to my 
attention during my investigation, or at any time until now, and I suggest that Mr. 
Brosius be requested to state the name of the Indian alleged to have been thus im- 
prisoned and the name of his (Brosius’s) informant or informants in the matter, so 
that I may inquire into this charge when I am on the Crow Reservation this wither 
in connection with the prosecution of Mrs. Grey. Mr. Brosius says ‘‘I believe it 
can be proven.’’ . 

On page 44 of the record, in speaking of the meeting at which he alleges that I called 
Joe Cooper ‘‘a G—— d—— liar,” he says, “‘they did not have just the interpreter 
that they wished.”’ I see from an examination of the record that I neglected to 
answer this as directly as I should. The interpreter at that meeting was Alexander 
Upghaw. Fle was one of the Indians who signed the telegram requesting me to come 
to the meeting. He was the officially chosen interpreter of the Indians themeelves. 
No question was raised in that meeting as to his interpreting, or ever at any time by 
any of the Indians. It is true that Mrs. Grey accused him of interpreting faleely at 
& previous meeting; but on that occasion all the other interpreters present agreed 
in stating that he interpreted faithfully and accurately. . Grey wae the only 
person who at any time objected to Alexander Upshaw’s interpreting, and she was 
not present at the meeting to which Mr. Brosius refers in this statement. 

In view of the issue of veracity between Mr. Brosius and myself as to what occurred 
in my interview with him on July 13, I deem it wise to submit extracts from con- 
temporary records made by me touching this occurence. 

On the very next day (July 14) after Mr. Brosius’s visit I wrote to the Department 
about it. That entire letter has already been submitted to Mr. Binney, but I wish 
to incorporate herein the following extract from it: 

“‘T sent word to Mr. Brosius that I had just heard that he was here for some purpose 
connected with the Indians and that I should be pleased to talk with him at my room. 
In response to my question he said that he had not come here to see Mr. Burgess 
about any matter connected with the Indians, but merely to call upon him as a per- 
sonal friend whom he had not seen in several years; that he had seen Mrs. Grey, but 
when or where or whit they talked of he would not state; that he had some matters 
in connection with the reservation that he might or might not submit to the Indian 
Office for investigation. I told him that if he would tell me the matters he had in 
mind that might need investigation I would look into them, or if I had already looked 
into them I would tell him what I had learned, my idea being, of course, that if in 

ood faith he knows of anything wrong he should cooperate with me to bring out the 
facta. He declined to discuss the matter with me at all, however, and in that de- 
cision I of course acquiesced; but I urged him if he had any matters to submit to the 
Department to do it at once, and this he promised to do.”’ 

the following is a verbatim transcript from the entry in my journal under date of 
July 13, which L made within a few hours (certainly leas than twenty-four hours) 
after the occurrence of the events recorded: 

“In the evening about 9 o’clock, on my way to the depot to mail a letter to 
* * * met Major Reynolds and Mr. Bailey on the bridge. Stopped and talked 
with them awhile. While we were there Big Medicine called Reynolds away. The 
following developed: Samuel M. Brosius, agent of the Indian Rights Association 
(McGill Building, Washington), arrived from Billings on 42, in company with Russell 
Whitebear, and went to Mr. Burgess’s. Burgess had already gone to Albert Ander- 
son’s to hold a meeting with the Indians, supposedly religious. As I afterwards 
learned, this meeting was not a success, only Albert Anderson and Ruasell Whitebear 
being present. 
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‘Wrote a note to Brosius by Major Reynolds asking him to come to see me at my 
room. He did, and I questioned him. He was noncommittal and antagonistic. In 
reply to my questions, he admitted having seen Mrs. Grey, but declined to egy when or 
where or what they talked about. He denied having come here for the purpose of 
meeting Burgess on any Indian matters, but said he came to call upon him as a per- 
sonal friend, as he had not seen him for several years, and that Burgess did not even 
know he was coming. I asked him if he had any matters in to the Indians on 
this reservation that he thought needed investigation, and said that if he would ask me 
about any such I would try to tell him what the situation was, as I had made a pretty 
thorough investigation. He declined to discuss any matters at all, saying that if he 
did it would take a long time, and probably a couple of weeks, tosatiafy himself about 
the conditions. I said that as tothat of course he could not make an investigation on 
the reservation without authority from the Department. This he said he understood, 
and that he had no such authority now. I asked him what course he would pursue 
in case he had any matters which he concluded should be investigated. He said he 
would refer them to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. I asked him then please to 
send them along as soon as possible, and this he agreed to do. 

‘‘T asked him during the early part of the conversation if he was aware that an inves- 
tigation was in progress on the reservation. He said yes. I asked him whether it was 
his custom in going upon a reservation to go to the authorities. He mid no; he went 
to the Indians first. I asked him if he had been to the Indians on this reservation. 

e said no. 

‘‘Whenever I brought up the question of what Mrs. Grey had told him or what 
charges he might have to make for investigation he declined absolutely to discuss the 
matter. I offered to give him the results of my investigation in regard to any matters 
that he would mention. He declined to mention any, but mid I might go ahead and 
tell him about things generally if I wished. This I declined to do, saying that I would 
not fire at random, but if he would mention any specific thing I would do my best to 
tell him all about it. But he declined to do this. I asked him if he ex tp see 
Mrs. Grey again. He eaid no. He said he took no stock in Mrs. Grey whatever, and 
that if he submitted any charges it would be done on his own responsibility and with- 
out any reference to her or her charges. He said he was going to Sheridan on No. 44 
in the morning. He ssid he just was going there for his mail as he expected some mail 
there, and would return through here to Billings. That he had a ticket weet from 
Billings.’’ 

In this connection, and in view of the fact that the record shows Agent Reynolds to 
have been present at the interview in question, I also submit copy of my letter of 
October 23 to him (marked ‘Exhibit A’’) and copy of Agent Reynolds’s reply thereto 
under date of October 27 (marked ‘Exhibit B’’). While Agent Reynolds’s letter is 
dated October 27, the envelope in which it was received seems to indicate (the post- 
mark is somewhat blurred) that it was mailed at Crow Agency on October 29, and 
received in Washington November 2. 

I submit also an extra copy hereof for transmission to Mr. Binney on behalf of the 
Indian Rights’ Association. . 

Respectiully submitted. 

Z. Luwis Datsy, Indian Inspector. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of November, 1907. 


W. BERTRAND ACKER, 
Notary Public in and for District of Columbia. 


(Exuisit A.] 


Wasuineron, D. ©., October 28, 1907. 


My Dear Mayor Reynotps: Will you please write me, as soon as you can, a 
statement of your recollection of just what occurred in connection with Mr. Brosius’s 
Visit to Crow Agency on July 13. State particularly your recollection of what occurred 
during the conference between me and Mr. Brosius. Some question has been raised 
about this matter, but I purposely refrain from giving you any more explicit infor- 
mation on the subject, so that your statement may be made entirely without any sug- 
geat:on from me. 

I have had some talk with the Indian Office in connection with my report, and 
while the whole of it has not yet received consideration, I believe the questions of 
the hospital and the additional bathing facilities for the Crow Agency School have 
been taken up with you. I have not yet been able to learn whether you have taken 
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up Mr. Bair’s matter with the office or not, or whether you have yet made a request 
for authority to construct a guardhouse. I think these things should receive considera- 
tion, and possibly they have already. 

I have not yet heard from Mr. Rasch as to when the grand jury meets, but I expect 
to be in Montana at that time and hope to have the pleasure of seeing you. ith 
best rds, | am, 

sincerely yours, 
id y Z. Lewis Datsy, Indian Inspector. 

Maj. S. G. REYNoLDs, 

Indian Agent, Crow Agency, Montana. 


(ExHIBIT B.} 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Untrep States Ixpian SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., October 27, 1907. 


My Dear Mr. Datsy: Yours of the 23d came this morning. The notes I made 
of Mr. Brosius’s visits to the agency have been mislaid or lost. I will have to trust to 
memory in stating what conversation took place between you and him in my presence. 
At your request I went to Mr. Burgess’s house and saw Mr. Brosius. I gave him a note 
from you and told him that you h just learned he was at the agency and was to leave 
on the night train going east and that you would like to see him at your room. He 
joined me and came to your room. After friendly greetings you told him you were 
sent here for the purpose of investigating affairs on the reservation; that you would 
be glad to have him give you any information he might have that needed investigation. 
You told him if he had anything he wished to tell, you would request me to leave 
the room during the conversation. He said he preferred not to go into any matters, 
he had merely stopped over to see Mr. Burgess and family; that they had been friends 
for a number of years. He had not seen them for a number of years and had stopped 
over one train on his way to Sheridan where he had ordered his mail sent. om, 
Sheridan he was going west to the coast. You asked him if he had come here at the 
request of Mr. Burgess or Mrs. Grey. He said he had not, that he had had nothing 
to do with Mrs. Grey; that he did his work independent of anyone, and looked into 
matters to convince himself before taking any steps. You asked him if he reported 
to officers in charge before commencing work on a reservation. He said he did not; 
instead he went directly to the Indians. You asked him if he had been among these 
Indians. He said he had not. You told him you would be glad to go over with him 
what you had learned during your investigation, and if he had anything that you had 
not learned that needed investigation, you would go into the matter at once. He 
said he preferred not to go into your investigation, that it would take too long; that 
he was anxious to get his mail from Sheridan and go on west. You asked him if he 
had any matters here that he would take up. He said he did not know, he might. 
He said he and Commissioner Leupp were Rood friends and he usually took matters 
up with him. You told him you would be here until about August 1, and if he had 
any matters to take up you would be glad to have him do so in time for action before 

ou left. He told you if he decided to take up any matters pertaining to his visit 
ere that he would do so at once. 

The night being very dark you and I got a lantern and went with him back to Mr. 
Burgess’s. On the way the conversation related mostly to the Mohonk conference. 
Mr. Brosius said he would be glad to see us both there. In our friendly parting we 
both extended to him an invitation to stay over and visit the reservation. He said he 
would very much like to, but he did not have time. 

The Bair matter guardhouse, hospital, and school baths recommended in your report 
have received consideration from the Indian Office. Mr. Bair’s proposition was 
accepted and authority has been granted me to build the guardhouse. I hope you 
will have time to visit the reservation when you come out this fall. I know you will 
be much pleased with what the Indians have done this summer. I consider them in 
better shape for winter than ever before since I came here. Our fair was a big success 
and the showing was better than last year. I have heard nothing from Mr. Rasch 
since I was in Helena. I am subpcenaed to Cheyenne for the 12th of November on 
two whisky cases. Mrs. Grey was released on bail about October 10. Bail was fur- 
nished by some eastern friends, so I heard. 

I trust this will find you and your family in good health. 

Very sincerely, 
S. G. Reynoxps, 
To Z. Lewis Dansy, United States Indian Agent. 
Indian Inspector, Washington, D. C. 
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InpIAN Riexts’ ASSOCIATION, 
709 Provident Building, Philadelphia, November 6, 1907. 
Hon. James Rupo.ups GARFIELD, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your request, after the hearing which you accordei 
us on Wednesday last (October 30), Mr. Binney, president of the Indian Rights’ Asso- 
ciation, carefully studied Mr. Dalby’s report (most of which he had already seen, in 
an accurate copy) and he finds the treatment of the several subjects deserving of com- 
ment as follows: 

A peculiar characteristic of the report, as of Mr. Dalby’s lettera in connection with 
the matter, is his uniform condemnation of everyone on the reservation whom he refcrs 
to as making statements contrary to the conclusions which he (Dalby) has reached. 
Thus, om page 8, he says: ‘‘ Peters has the general reputation of being a scoundrel, and 
nobody who knows him will trust him or believe him.” 

Similarly, Dalby’s letter of July 14, 1907, says: ‘‘Joe Cooper is a worthless and dis- 
reputable half-breed;” and the letter of July 15, 1907, also refers to Doyle as ‘‘ worth- 
less and disreputable.”’ 

Equally sweeping are many of the criticisms of Mr. Burgess, e. g., that ‘“he has not 
the force of character to exercise upon the Indians any positive and direct influence far 
their good when they show inclination to discontent, but he is always influenced and 
swayed by them instead, regardless of whether they are right or wrong”’ (p. 70). 

In this connection, the sweeping statements as to the immoralit of the Ws (e. g. 
that ‘‘virtue does not exist” among the women) may be referred to as going beyond 
any knowledge that Mr. Dalby’s brief stay among them could possibly give. 

Such broad generalizations indicate the opposite of a judicial mind, and undoubtedly 
lessen the credence that might otherwise be given to the report. 

One of the important charges was that Mr. Heinrich had had more cattle on the 
range than he should have had. The report states that this matter ‘‘could hardly be 
determined without investigation on the range (p. 8, line 4), but apparently no such 
investigation was made; certainly none in regard to former years. . Dalby received 
Heinrich’s own statement of the number of cattle then on the range, which statement 
he (Dalby) accepted as ‘‘fair and approximately correct,’’ on the strength of his 
‘‘observation upon the ground’”’ and his ‘‘inquiries generally.”? It does not appear 
who furnished the response to these general inquiries; but as to Mr. Dalby’s own 
observation, he states (p. 8} that ‘‘Mr. Heinrich did not have such notice of my 
coming as would have enabled him to shift his herds, and when I rode through his 
range he did not know tnat I was tallying his cattle.’’ Now, Heinrich must have 
known that he was being investigated, and it is entirely ible that he may have 
shifted his herds in spite of all Mr. Dalby’s precautions. Heinrich was the kind of 
man who would exceed his grazing rights, he would certainly use every effort to post 
himself in regard to an inspector’s probable movements. 

On page 9, last five lines, the report refers to Leider’s information as to Heinrich’s 
payments to various Indians for grazing rights, but states that Mr. Dalby received 
this information too late to verify it by inquiry of the Indians themselves. This fact 
makes Leider’s memorandum book of little value, and ‘‘the absence of complaint by 
the Indians’’ as to this matter would only be conclusive on the assumption that they 
confided fully in Mr. Dalby and did not fear to tell him all they knew. 

On page 18, Mr. Dalby states that the Indian Office had advised the agent, under 
date of April 7, 1905, that the Indians should sell their hay ‘‘in the open market.” 
He reasons that this was impracticable, because the distance from the railroad rendered 
the cost of transportation to an ‘“‘open market”’ prohibitive. In consequence, he 
states, ‘“‘the agent took the matter up with Mr. Bair and a number of other sheep men,”’ 
and finally made a certain arrangement with Mr. Bair. It is unfortunate that the 
report fails to state what other sheep men the agent consulted, and that no inquiry 
secms to have been made among these sheep men themselves. If an ‘‘open market,” 
in the strict sense, was impracticable, the agent should at least have given all possible 
publicity to the transaction, inviting bids from as many persons as possible, 60 as to 

revent any chance of Mr. Bair’s securing an unfair monopoly. All this may have 
Peon done, but the report is too meager on this point to be convincing, in view of the 
intimate friendship which we believe is not denied to exist between Mr. Bair and the 

ent. 

On pages 39 to 57 the report deals with various matters in regard to the ment 
of the agency, and makes a number of recommendations which seem desirable; but 
the treatment of the illegal trading carried on by Mr. Miller (p. 55) seems to under- 
estimate the seriousness of the offense. We submit that it was much more than a mere 
technicality. The report gives Mr. Miller a certificate of good character, although, in 
reporting with regard to Mr. Burgess, Mr. Dalby admits that he declined to reinves- 
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tigate the charge of immorality against Mr. Miller, which charge Mr. Burgess believed 
should be reinvestigated. 

The report passes very lightly overthe charges of harsh treatment of the Indians by 
theagent. It is unfortunate that these charges were made by a woman whose accuracy 
may be open to doubt, but as Mr. Dalby found it necessary to suggest a number of 
reforms in regard to matters to which she had called attention, it would seem reasonable 
that in dealing with the charge of harsh treatment the report should dwell more upon 
specific facts, as distinguished from Mr. Dalby’s opinion. 

A very unsatisfactory feature of the report 1s the recommendation for Mr. Burgess’s 
removal. The tone taken in regard to him seems to be nothing less than vindictive. 
It is submitted that Mr. Burgess’s twelve years’ residence and work among the Indians, 
and his apparently unimpeached character deserve some consideration; and it is 
simply astounding that Mr. Dalby should “‘recommend that the American Missionary 
Association be requested to withdraw Mr. Burgess from the Crow Reservation,’’ with- 
out any suggestion that an opportunity be first given him to be fully heard in his own 
defense, after notice of all that Mr. Dalby alleges against him, and with an opportunity 
to procure such testimony as he may desire. 

s to Mr. Dalby’s statement in regard to Mr. Brosius, made in that portion of the 
report which relates to Mr. Burgess, you have heard the statements of both, and will 
be able to reach your own conclusions as to the points on which those statements differ. 

So much for the specific criticism of portions of the report, much of which was already 
familiar to some of our executive committee in copies furnished us by our Washington 
agent through the courtesy of your Department. 

But we should be unjust'to you and to ourselves if, in view of the opinion which 
we hold, we limited our criticism of this subject to the points above mentioned. 
Your frank and courteous treatment of our committee necessitates our being equally 
frank in the expression of our opinion upon this important subject, for it is only by 
honestly stating just what we think that we enable you to see our point of view and 
to see all sides of the question. 

Five members of our executive committee had the opportunity of seeing and hearing 
Mr. Dalby, and of judging, by his own statements and demeanor, of his fitness for 
the delicate task assigned tohim. We are unanimously of the opinion that he showed 
himself. by his own confession, utterly unfit for the task to which he was assigned. 
What his previous qualifications may have been we do not know, beyond the state- 
ment you made that he had been your private secretary and that you had entire 
confidence in him. We do not doubt that in that capacity he was worthy of your 
entire confidence and that he is admirably fitted for any similar position, but we 
respectfully remind you that the position of an inspector of an Indian agency, upon 
whom devolves the duty of determining the truth or falsity of the charges which 
he is sent to investigate, requires qualities of a very different order. The office is 
essentially a judicial one. The inspector has on the one hand an agent with prac- 
tically autocratic power, and on the othena semicivilized and almost subject race. 
The relative positions of the parties to the controversy make it at best a difficult 
matter to obtain evidence against the administration. The man who essays the 
réle of judge under such circumstances needs not only the judicial temperament, a 
cool head, and impartial judgment, but such a manner and bearing as will inspire 
confidence and tend to draw out, not only the blatant and noisy volunteer, but the 
shy and modest witness whose testimony, when elicited, may be the most important. 
Measured by such a standard, we submit that Mr. Dalby is conspicuously a failure in 
this position. We need appeal to no proof but such as he himself furnished. No 
other person could more graphically have depicted the scene at Lodgegrass, where, 
without any provocation he swore at one of the first witnesses and asserted that he 
did not believe him; and his explanation to the Camp Indian who took him to task 
for the use of such language sounded to us both lame and inadequate, to say the 
east. 

The position of an Indian agent is necessarily one of great power, and if he be willing 
to abuse that power he can easily terrorize an Indian who undertakes to oppose him in 
any way. Hence, no Indian is fikely to give any evidence implicating an agent unless 
such Indian fully trusts the investigator and believes that he will protect him against 
the agent’s resentment. Unless:such trust exists the Indian will take refuge in 
silence. In the present case, the inspector practically admits having lost the confi- 
dence of tge Indians, but he claims to have afterwards regained it. Now, it is well 
known that Indians are very slow to give their confidence again after once withdrawing 
it, and Mr. Dalby’s own statement indicates a temperament which, to say the least, 
does not invite confidence. Such an unfortunate ‘‘mistake,’’ as Mr. Dalby himself 
characterizes it, might possibly, after a long time, be lived down and forgotten, but it 
is not within the bounds of Bosal bility that it should be either forgotten or minimized in 
the few remaining weeks of Mr. Dalby’s stay upon the reservation. 
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What, then, is the value of the report which he has made? Well written it may be; 
honestly compiled from the evidence submitted to him it may be, but absolutely 
without reliability it certainly is; for by his own act he had cut himself off from the 
sources of information. The fact that he convgrsed with 80 per cent, or any other num- 
ber, of the adult male Indians on the reservation, means nothing unless there is rea- 
sonable ground to suppose that he really got at their whole mind. We have every 
reason to believe the contrary. 

We recognize the gravity of the case and the objection to creating any unrest on 
the reservation by another investigation eo soon upon the heels of the last, and yet 
we sincerely believe that in the interest of the Indians, which we are convinced you 
have at heart, it would be better to endure that for a season rather than to permit these 
Indians and the whites in or near to the reservation to believe that the Department is 
willing to accept as final a report based upon such jnconclusive evidence. If it is true 
that there is little or nothing to correct, no harm can come to anyone but a temporary 
unrest, while the restoration of confidence in the absolute justice of your Department 
will far more than counterbalance it. These Indians seem to have confidence in our 
association. We will gladly render any service to your inspector that is in our power, 
if our agent is afforded an opportunity of conferring with those who make complaints. 
If the inspector is such a one as possesses the qualifications which must be recognized 
as essential, he will be competent to determine the truth or falsity of the charges 
when he has heard the evidence. We are sure that such a man is in your service, and 
we feel that in a matter of this importance the best can be none too good. We must 
frankly admit that we can not now present any positive evidence to contradict the 
conclusions of the report (the circumstances of the case having made it impossible for 
us to pursue our own inquiries), and that we do not know upon what offer of evidence 
@ petition of certain Indians, recently made, as we understand, for a reinvestigation, 
is based; but we submit that in the present case such evidence ought not to be held 
an indispensable preliminary, and we therefore again reapectfully urge upon you the 
importance and the wisdom of sending out the best man in the service to restore con- 
fidence and elicit the facts. 

We can not close without thanking you for the courtesy with which you received 
our committee, and the patient hearing which you gave to them. 

We are, with great respect, very truly, yours, 
CHARLES C. BINNEY. 
HERBERT WELSH. 


E. M. Wistar. per 
Matitpa MaRKOE. 
N. Dusors MILLER. 
Epwarp T. CHILD. 
Cart E. GRaAMMER. 
Maria M. Coxe. 
M. K. SNIFFEN. 


WasHInaTon, D. C., November 8, 1907. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. : 

Str: I have read the letter dated November 6, signed by Charles C. Binney and 
others, and desire to make the following comments thereon: 

On the first page of the letter Mr. Binney says: . 

‘‘A peculiar characteristic of the report, as of Mr. Dalby’s letters in connection with 
the matter, is his uniform condemnation of everyone on the reservation whom he 
refers to as making statements contrary to the conclusions which he (Dalby) has 
reached. Thus on page 8 he says: ‘Peters has the general reputation of being a scoun- 
drel, and nobody who knows him will trust him or believe him.’ 

‘Similarly Dalby’s letter of July 14, 1907, says: ‘Joe Cooper is a worthless and dis- 
reputable half breed;’ and the letter of July 15, 1907, also refers to Doyle as ‘worthless 
and disreputable.’’’ 

Mr. Binney says that it is a characteristic of my report that I uniformly condemn 
everyone on the reservation to whom I refer as having made statements contrary to my 
conclusions, and refers to one alleged instance. If Mr. Binney had correctly described 
the instance to which he referred, that single instance would still have been an in- 
sufficient basis for his predication of a ‘‘uniform’’ practice. But the instance which 
Mr. Binney cites does not bear out his statement, even accepting his quotation as a 
fair one, for I merely state what Peters’s reputation is on the reservation, and do not 
even expressmyownopinion. AsI was then discussing the origin of certain charges the 
investigation of which I was about to discuss, I submit that it was proper that I should 
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in that connection describe, as nearly as possible, the source of those charges. My 
statement as quoted by Mr. Binney will not be disputed by anyone having direct 
knowledge of the facts. The entire paragraph from which Mr. Binney has quoted in 
this connection (p. 8 of my report) is as follows: a — 

‘*In her charges submitted to the President, Mrs. Grey insinuated indirectly and 
rather by way of innuendo that Mr. Heinrich was running more cattle than he was 
paying for. I found some suspicion of this kind in the minds of some of the Indians. 
ut as the Indians have little or no knowledge of Mr. Heinrich’s rights in the premises, 
and are therefore hardly qualified to say whether he has'exceeded them, I have sus- 
pected that their feeling in this matter arose largely if not entirely from Mrs. Grey’s 
suggestion. I was strengthened in this icion by the fact that these Indians were 
not Heinrich’s neighbors, while his neighbors had no such opinion to express; and 
I was practically confirmed in it when the same charge was made to me by a squaw 
Man named Peters. I think it quite probable that it was upon Peters’s statement 
alone that Mrs. Grey based her charge. Peters has the general reputation of being 
a scoundrel, and nobody who knows him will trust him or believe him.”’ 

Mr. Binney’s age above quoted refers quite as sweepingly to my letters. The 
two letters to which he refers were my reports to the Department upon Mr. Brosius’s 
visit to Crow ncy on the evening of July 13, and in the statements from which Mr. 
Binney quotes I was giving the Department such information as I possessed as to the 
character of the people with whom I knew Mr. Brosius had talked, and upon the 

of whose statements I had reason to believe he would communicate with 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. I beg to give somewhat of the context of the 
statements which Mr. Binney has thus imperfectly quoted. 

In my letter of July 14 I said: 

“Immediately afterwards Joe Cooper went to Parkman and was present at the 
meeting with Mrs. Grey and Mr. Brosius. Joe Cooper is a worthless and disreputable 
half-breed who has been one of Mrs. Grey’s tools from the beginning.”’ 

In my letter of July 15 I said: 

‘*He (Joe Cooper) also said Tom Doyle talked with Brosius. Doyle is a worthless 
and disreptutable squaw man, who recently served a term in the penitentiary for 
giving whisky to Indians.”’ 

These statements were true when first made, and they are still true. Had I failed 
thus frankly and immediately to acquaint the Department with my knowledge in 
this connection I should have been worthy of criticism. Mr. Binney's criticiam ap- 
parently arises from the fact that I endeavored in these cases, as in al 
the exact truth without any reservation whatever, for he does not question the accuracy 
of either of these statements. As to the latter, I quote from Mr. Broaius’s testimony 
(p. 60 of the record), without comment, as follows: 

“Mr. Brosrus. I remember bis name now; it was Doyle. He told me about his 
trouble with the agent. The agent had him arrested for selling whisky. He said 
the agent did not like him and got him into all sorte of trouble. I saw then that he 
was just such a man as most every white man on a reservation, and he was arrested 
for bringing whisky on the reservation. He said that everybody else got whisky for 
their own personal use, but he was singled out and punished because the agent did not 


like him. I get information from people that are subject to persecution, and possibly 


justly to prosecution, by the Government at some times.’’ 

But Mr. Binney goes outside the facts in this statement. The gravamen of his 
charge is manifestly that I condemned men for disagreeing with me as to the facts. 
At the time these letters were written I had no knowledge, and the record (which 
was in Mr. Binney’s possession) clearly shows that I had no knowledge of what these 
men had said to Mr. Brosius. Even now Mr. Brosius has not yet alleged anything 
that Doyle said contrary to any conclusion which I reached in my report; and as to 
Joe Cooper, Mr. Brosius’s allegations are quite too vague to admit of a comparison 
of Joe Cooper’s statements to him with the conclusions in my report for the purpoee of 
determining whether they are contradictory or not. 

Continuing, Mr. Binney says: ; 

‘Equally sweeping are many of the criticisms of Mr. Burgess, e. g., that ‘he has not 
the force of character to exercise upon the Indians any positive and direct influence 
for their good when they show inclination to discontent, but he is always in fluenced and 

by them instead » regardless of whether they are right or wrong’ (p. 70).”’ 
language quoted occurs on page 69 and not on page 70 of my re rt, and the 
underscoring is Mr. Binney’s, not mine. The entire paragraph of which Mr. Binney 
has quoted the last four lines is as follows: 

“‘Not only does Mr. Burgess believe the Indians without discrimination, but havi 
thus gotten a belief in his head it is impossible to get it out, as the facts I have recite 

inly show. Nothing is ree judicata with him, and he is always ready to reopen and 


others, to state 
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thrash over any matter in which the Indians’ story has not been confirmed. I am 
confident that in such cases he has encouraged the Indians to believe that they are 
dealt with unfairly, and that he has thus fostered an unreasoning feeling of discontent. 
He has not the force of character to exert upon the Indians any positive and direct 
influence for their good when they show inclination to discontent, but he is always 
influenced and swayed by them instead, regardless of whether they are nght or wrong..”’ 

But this subject can not be properly judged without carefully considering the whole 
of that part of my report (pp. 61-73) which deals with Mr. Burgess. I see no reason to 
abate one iota the full and careful and frank discussion there given. 

On the fourth page of this letter Mr. Binney says: ‘‘The tone taken in regard to him 
(Burgess) seems to be nothing less than vindictive.”? I am quite willing to submit to 
the judgment of any competent and unprejudiced reader as to whether this subject 
is not discussed by me in my report not only logically and impersonally, but impartially 
and dispassionately. (It must, of course, be remembered that Mr. Burgess isa member 
of Mr. Binney’s association, and one of the principal sources of his alleged facts as to 
the conditions upon the Crow Reservation.) 1 might well ask Mr. Binney what 
reason he thinks I had for vindictiveness toward Mr. Burgeas. Whatever Mr. 
Binney may think as to my feeling toward Mr. Burgess now, he must know that at 
the time I wrote my report (which 1s dated August 12) Mr. Burgess had certainly not 
injured me in any way, and I can not be supposed to have had at that time any reason 
to think that he would be instrumental in causing charges to be filed against me by the 
Indian Rights Association. Furthermore, you, sir, will remember that even when I 
talked with you in Billings on the 26th of June I told you that I was already beginning 
to consider whether Mr. Burgess’s influence were not such that the best interest of the 
Crow Indians required that it should be eliminated. The incipient conviction which 
I then expr to you was based entirely upon my observation of the man in his 
relations to the Indians and his previous relations to Mrs. Grey. Nothing had then 
occurred to which even Mr. Binney could attribute such personal animosity on my 
part as would give rise to a feeling of vindictiveness. In justice to you and to others 
who know the value of my word, I say that neither my discussion of nor my recom- 
mendation concerning Mr. Burgess arose out of or was accompanied by the slightest 
vestige of personal feeling. It may indeed be ‘simply astounding” to Mr. Binney 
that I should deliberately make a recommendation knowing that if acted upon it 
would inevitably invite the most virulent kind of criticism of me, simply because I 
believed that the facts in the case made it my duty to make such recommendation. 
That. nevertheless. is the exact truth. And my guiding principle in this, as in other 
matters, was that the best interests of the Crow Indians should be paramount to all 
other considerations, except justice, though of course the best interests of the Indians 
can not really be subserved by injustice. Before formulating my recommendations 
I learned from Mr. Burgess himself that he had no investment on the reservation in 
other than movable property. The concluding paragraphs of my discussion of this 
subject (p. 72 et seq) are as follows: 

‘* Perhaps further comment is unnecessary. It is very unpleasant to have had to 
write so much on this subject. But my work here has led me quite reluctantly to a 
very positive opinion, which I deem it my duty to voice in a very positive recom- 
mendation. At the same time I am well aware of the delicacy of this matter, and that 
the action I recommend will excite if not invite criticism, and I have therefore felt 
compelled to go into the subject at sufficient length to make the situation perfectly 
clear, even at the risk of becoming tiresomely prolix. 

‘“‘T have studied this man and his work most earnestly, and I am very reluctantly 
forced to the conclusion that the best interests of these Indians will be subserved by 
his withdrawal from the reservation. His presence has made my work of investiga- 
tion more difficult; his influence and his virtual (and to some extent active) coopera- 
tion materially aided Mrs. Grey in bringing about the unhappy and almost disastrous 
conditions which existed here this spring. From my experience with and study of the 
man and his mental processes, I have no hesitation whatever in saying that he will 
be ready at any time to take the same positjon and exert the same influence again 
under similar conditions, and in the meantime his influence among the Indians not 
only has no visible beneficial effect upon their progress toward civilization, but in 
many cases has an actually retarding effect by fostering a spirit of discontent and 
idleness. I do not believe that a man of his peculiar mental make-up is fit to be in 
any Position of influence among any class of Indians. I therefore recommend that 
the American Missionary Association be requested to withdraw Mr. Burgess from the 
Crow Reservation. I understand that the Rev. J. W. Cooper, D. D., 287 Fourth 
avenue, New York, is the corresponding secretary and executive head of this society. 

_ ‘In this connection I venture to suggest that if the American Missionary Associa- 
tion desires to send a successor to Mr. Burgess he should be, in my opinion, a man of 
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not over 40, preferably married, of good common sense and sound business judgment, 
and with some knowledge of farming and the normal conditions and needs of agricul- 
tural communities. Previous knowledge of Indians is of far less importance than good 
judgment, open-mindedness, and straightforward energy of character and earnestness 
of purpose. The priests of St. Xavier Missi ion have produced a grammar and dictionary 
of the Crow language, of which I have no doubt copies might be obtained. The 
learning of the language is not a matter of great difficulty, and in the meantime there 
are plenty of interpreters. And there is work enough to stir the enthusiasm of an 
able, energetic, and devoted man.’’ 

Returning to the first page of Mr. Binney’s letter, I quote: 

‘*In this connection, the sweeping statements as to the immorality of the Crows (e. g., 
that ‘ virtue does not exist among the women’) may be referred to as going beyond 
any knowledge that Mr. Dalby’s brief stay among them could possibly give.”’ 

Again, Mr. Binney has taken my language out of its setting, and has thus given it 
an entirely different color from that which it has in the report. I give below the whole 
paragraph from which Mr. Binney quotes and call attention to the fact that this para- 
graph is but a part of a somewhat extended discussion of ‘‘general conditions,” the 
main theme of which is the tracing of the various causes of the well-known fact that 
the Crows, a5 @ race, are rapidly decreasing. I quote from page 58 of my report, as 

ollows: 

‘“‘Immorality.—The Crows appear to have been originally, and for the most part 
they are still, abominably immoral. Perhaps it would be more nearly correct to 
say that they are unmoral, for they appear to be utterly devoid of any moral sense 
in connection with their sexual relations—to be totally innocent of any ethical concep- 
tion which might result either in,an impulse toward personal purity or a restraint of 
licentiousness. They utterly fail even to perceive any moral difference between 
purity and impurity. They respect equally the moat abandoned prostitute and the 
untouched maiden—I had almost said the moet virtuous maiden, but that would be 
inaccurate, for virtue does not exist. I have not heard of a single case where a female 
Crow, even a school girl, fresh from the influences of good women, has offered the 
slightest resistance to sexual advances from any source. They are absolutcly pro- 
miscuous in their sexual relations, and incest is common.”’ 

On page 2 of his letter Mr. Binney says: 

“One of the important charges was that Mr. Heinrich had had more cattle on the 
range than he should have had. The report states that this matter ‘could hardly 
be determined without investigation on the range’ (p. 8, line 4), but apparently no 
such investigation was made, certainly none in r to former years.’’ 
_ . Again Mr. Binney distorts and misrepresents my report. After presenting a Ccare- 

fully prepared table showing the details of every permit which Mr. Heinrich had 
at any time enjoyed upon the reservation, beginning in 1899 and coming down to 
the present time, I cay (p. 8): 

‘“The above table shows clearly the grazing rights which Mr. Heinrich was at any 
time entitled to enjoy, and how those righta have gradually and steadily grown. 
Whether he exceeded those rights at any time could ly be determined without 
investigation on the range.”’ 

Mr. Binney is quite right in one particular: I made absolutely no attempt to pro- 
ject myself into the past for the purpose of making ‘‘an investigation on the range” 
in any former year. But as to my investigation upon the range in the present year I 
distinctly state (page 8), and Mr. Binney’s language further on in the same paragraph 
shows that he saw the statement: 

‘‘ About the middle of June I rode through Mr. Heinrich’s winter range where his 
cattle were still held, having been unable to get across the mountain on account of 
the snow. In going through the range I Kept a rough tally of all the cattle I saw. I 
counted in all about a thousand head, which included about 250 or 300 Indian cattle. 
‘At this time Mr. Heinrich was entitled to have upon this range 3,200 head. I had 
examined about one-third °of the entire range, on which he was then running cattle 
and had found not more than one-fourth the number he was entitled to have upon 
the entire range. Mr. Heinrich did not have such notice of my coming as would 
have enabled him to shift his herds, and when I rode through his range he did not 
know that I was tallying his cattle. As I had seen the very heart of his range, and 
the most attractive part of it (along the water courses), I deemed it so improbable 
that the entire number of cattle on the range would exceed the number authorized 
by the permits that I considered further investigation unnecessary. Mr. Heinrich’s 
dealings with the Government under his formal permits I believe to be beyond 
criticism.”’ 

Mr. Binney goes on to say. in the paragraph from which I last quoted: 

“Mr. Dalby received Heinrich’s own statement of the number of cattle then on 
the range, which statement he (Dalby) accepted as ‘fair and approximately correct,’ 
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on the strength of his ‘observation upon the ground’ and his ‘inquiries generally.’ 
It does not appear who furnished the response to these general inquiries; but as to 
Mr. Dalby’s own observation, he states (p. 8) that ‘Mr. Heinrich did not have such 
notice of my coming as would have enabled him to shift his herds and when I rode 
through his range he did not know that I was tallying his cattle.’ Now, Heinrich 
must have known that he was being investigated, and it is entirely ible that he 
may have shifted his herds in spite of all Mr. Dalby’s precautions. If Heinrich was 
the kind of man who would exceed his grazing rights, he would certainly use every 
effort to post himself in regard to an inspector s probable movements.”’ 

You will remember that on October 31 Mr. Binney made a somewhat similar state- 
ment to you in my presence, different, however, in the following particular: He said 
then that Mr. Burgess had written (evidently after having been advised of the lan- 

age of my report) that the stock detective, Campbell, had been sent ahead to warn 

r. Heinrich of ty coming, so that he could shift his herds. You will remember 
that I at once asked Mr. Binney if he would produce the letter in which Mr. Burgess 
made this statement, and that in reply Mr. Binney said that Mr. Burgess had not 
written any single letter devoted to this particular subject, but had written a num- 
ber of letters upon various subjects connected with the investigation; and that he 
declined to produce any of them on the ground that they were private letters. You 
will also remember that I then said to Mr. Binney that as to the particular statement 
of Mr. Burgess’s which he had quoted I was even then able, of my own knowledge, 
to say that it could not possibly be true, for the reason that Mr. Campbell had been 
with me continuously as my camp tender from the time I left Crow Agency on June 
11 until I returned to that point after vistting Mr. Heinrich’s range. You will also 
remember that Mr. Binney replied to this, in substance, ‘Well, that certainly dis- 
poses of that.’’ I furthermore told Mr. Binney at that time, as you will recall, that 
the only more effectual means than that which I had adopted of determining with 
certainty and exactness the number of Mr. Heinrich’s herd would have been to cause 
his cattle to be rounded up and counted. I pointed out that this would have been 
very expensive, and that after the investigation I had made, with the results stated 
in my report, I deemed this expensive proceeding unnecessary. (I may remark, 
parenthetically, that any man familiar with the cattle country will agree to the cor- 
rectness of that judgment.) In view of the facts above recited, the futility of any 
honest attempt to answer Mr. Binney must be perfectly obvious. 

As to Mr. Binney’s quotations from my report, as above recited, in regard to my 
acceptance of Mr. Heinrich’s statement of the number of his cattle as ‘‘fair and approx- 
imately correct,’’ | am compelled to say again that Mr. Binney has once more wrenched 
my language from its context, and thereby essentially misrepresented my statements. 
As will appear from the full text of the paragraph from which he quotes, as given below, 
I was then discussing, not the herd upon Mr. Heinrich’s regular permit range (which 
discussion had been concluded on the preceding ‘pege), but the number of cattle which 
he was then running upon certain allotted lands under arrangements made directly 
with the Indian allottees. The entire paragraph is as follows page 10): 

‘Under these various arrangements direct with the Indians Mr. Heinrich has acquired 
an apparent right to run 1,390 head of cattle in addition to those covered by his regular 
grazing permits, making a total of 4,590 on the reservation. When I saw him in the 
middle of June he told me that he had actually put upon the reservation 4,375 head, 
and estimated that after deducting his losses by various casualties he could tally out 
not more than 4,200. From my observation upon the ground and my inquiries gen- 
erally I am inclined to accept this statement as a fair one and approximately correct, 
though of course I cannot vouch for its absolute accuracy. I am prepared to state, 
therefore, that if we recognize the rights which Mr. Heinrich claims to have acquired 
by direct dealings with the Indians, as above described, he has not exceeded his rights 
or abused his privileges.”’ 

My ‘‘observations on the ground” were not, proportionately, anything like so 
extensive in this connection as they had been in connection with Mr. Heinrich’s 
permit range. The subject-matter of inquiry was a class of individual arrangements 
with the Indians, which if correct in principle the Department would encourage and 
would leave to the Indians themselves to administer. I contented myseN therefore 
in this connection very largely with ‘‘inquiries generally” among the Indians in the 
region concerned, for, as I state in my report, I did not have the details as to names 
until afterwards, when I sent for Carl Lieder and examined him on the subject. And 
I may further state, for it is not stated in my report, that these arrangements were 
brought to my attention by Mr. Heinrich himself, as they had not been the basis of 
any charge or any complaint from any source. Mr. Binney has evidently missed the 
point that my discussion on this subject, which covers several pages (pp. 9-11), con- 
cerns itself not so much with the mere detail of whether Mr. Heinrich run more 
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cattle than he was entitled to under these arrangements, as with the essential principle 
whether Mr. Heinrich, or anybody else, should be permitted to deal thus directly 
. with the Indians ‘‘without the full knowledge and express consent of the agent.’”’ 
This discussion is concluded as follows (p. 11): 

‘The agent should pass upon such arrangements not only as to their essential fairness 
to the Indians but as to the character of the man who proposes thus to deal directly 
with them. While Mr. Heinrich may be the right sort of a man to deal with the 
Indians on the reservation in matters of this kind, many others who would undoubtedly 
wish to follow his example would not be, and it is essential that the agent should have 
an absolute veto in such cases. 

‘““f have made this criticism clear to both Mr. Heinrich and the agent, and have 
told them that no more such arrangements must be made or permitted except in pursu- 
ance of authority to be.obtained from the Department along the lines above indicated.”’ 

In connection with Mr. Binney’s statement, ‘‘If Heinrich was the kind of man who 
would exceed his grazing rights, he would certainly use every effort to post himself 
in regard to an inspector’s probable movements,’’ and without commenting upon the 
somewhat gyratory nature of Mr. Binney’s reasoning, I feel that justice to Mr. Hein 
rich requires that I quote the following paragraphs from my report, beginning at 

e 13: 

“F Heinrich’s character and his relation to the reservation.—Having disposed thus nega- 
tively of the matters in connection with which Mr. Heinrich’s integrity has been 
impugned, it is hardly fair or wise to leave the subject without referring briefly to 
some other matters not heretofore mentioned which have a very decided bearing 
upon his desirability as a permittee upon the reservation. 

“The ‘mountain’ range which Mr. Heinrich uses in summer, thus enlarging consid- 
erably the grazing possibilities of his territory, has never before been successfully 
utilized by anyone. Some years ago Mr. Paul McCormick made an attempt to use 
this range, but abandoned it after a part of one season on account of heavy and disas- 
trous losses by reason of cattle drifting over the cliffs into the canyons. Heinrich 
has not been without similar, though smaller, losses, and he has faced not only the 
hazard to his property but at times great personal risk in getting his cattle back over 
the mountains after early fall storms. The cattle naturally’drift back from this high 
range to the low country, and they are held upon the mountian chiefly by means of 
large quantities of salt (some 20 tons a season, I understand) which have to be hauled 
upward of 30 miles across the mountains, a large part of the way without even a trail 
to follow. The range is thus necessarily an expensive one, even without reckoning 
in the inevitable casualties. Mr. Heinrich informs me that during the past year his 
entire range expenses have been about $1.30 to $1.40 for every head of cattle upon the 
reservation. 

‘*Not only does Mr. Heinrich thus bring to the Crow tribe revenue from a hitherto 
unproductive territory, but in holding these mountain passes he protects the reserva- 
tion from the depredations of cattle thieves. In years past organized bands of these 
thieves have operated through these passes, driving cattle across into Wyoming, and 
thence to market. In 1900 probably the most extensive single cattle theft on record 
was committed in this way. Sam Garvin and Bob Lee drove about 1,100 head of 
Indian cattle across these mountains into ‘Garvin’s Basin,’ just across the Wyoming 
line. Heinrich had also lost some thirty head, and suspected the Garvin outfit of the 
theft. In looking for his cattle he discovered the stolen Indian herd, reported the 
fact to the agent, Edwards, and aided in the recovery of the cattle. It was also 
largely upon his testimony that Garvin and Lee were convicted and sentenced. The 
recovery of upward of $30.000 worth of the property of the tribe, as well as the punish- 
ment of the thieves, is thus directly due to Frank Henry. That he deliberately 
risked his life in this matter is beyond question. I am not aware that his connection 
with this matter has ever before been reported to the Department. He does not brag 
about it, and did not. The duty merely fell in his way, and he did it without hesita- 
tion and without comment. Irrespective of the revenue produced, it is of the highest 
importance that such a man as Heinrich should have this ‘mountain’ range, for it is 
the natural gateway and base of operations for thieves, and none but a man of absolute 
integrity and unquestioned courage should be permitted to occupy it. 

‘“‘Heinrich’s attitude toward and relations with the Indians have been most liberal 
and beneficial. His registered bulls breed to the Indian cows running upon the same 
range, thus improving the Indian herd. His blooded stallions are always at the 
service, free of charge, of any Indian who will take his mares to Heinrich’s ranch at 

ack. 

‘‘Heinrich’s lease of the George Pease place is a further illustration of the benefit 
which he may be to the Indians. That Mrs. Grey should have referred to this lease 
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as an evidence of Heinrich’s wrongdoing proves either her willful bias or her inability 
to perceive the true relations of facts examined. George Pease is a half-breed who is 
possessed of much shrewd common sense and good business judgment. He is honest 
and industrious, but he is a cripple. His place is, as Mrs. Grey says, one of the best 
on the reservation, but through his inability to do the necessary work himself or to 
get suitable help to do it for him, it had fallen into very bad condition, and further 
neglect would have resulted in very great . Much of the place was grown ip 
in brush, the buildings and fences needed repairs, and the irrigation system needicd 
almost entire renewal. Heinrich leased the place, undertaking to make these nec es- 
sary repairs, to clear up the brush, and put in stipulated acreages of alfalfa and grain 
each year. The place contains some 1,600 acres in all, including 300 acres under irri- 
gation, and comprises the lands of George Pease himself, his wife, and nine of his 
children. The leases are for farming p and run for a term of five years, tue 
aggregate rentals being $1,200 a year. en I visited the place about the middle of 
June, much of the brush had already been cleared up, the dam had been repaired, and 
work was in progress on the ditches, much repairing had been done on the barn and 
fences, and more than the stipulated amount of alfalfa and grain had been putin. A 
number of other improvements and conveniences, not stipulated in the leases, had 
been made or were in progress; and altogether the whole atmosphere of the place was 
inspiring in the extreme. It can not but have a beneficial influence as an object 
lesson to the Indians of what can be done with these lands. The irrigated 8 of 
this reservation are very rich. ‘They need but to be tickled and they will laugh 
with harvest;’ and even on much of the hill land winter wheat can be grown success- 
fully. When George Pease’s place is returned to him with the improvements, after 
Heinrich’s five years’ occupancy, it will unquestionably be worth several times as 
much as when the leases were made, and in the meantime he is receiving enough 
rental to support him and his family in comparative comfort. The arrangement is not 
only just and equitable to George Pease, but highly beneficial as an object lesson and 
center of influence among his neighbors. Heinrich is glad to have any of them come 
and work for him on the place, and they have thus an opportunity not only of earning 
wages, but of learning the best methods of farming.’’ 

The first paragraph on the third Rese of Mr. Binney’s letter relates to my discussion 

of Bair’s ‘‘sheep feeding in the Big Horn-Little Horn territory.’’ I wish simply to 
uest that this entire section of my report (extending from p. 18 to p.24) be con- 
sidered in this connection. 

The second paragraph on the third page of Mr. Binney’e letter is as follows: 

‘“‘On pages 39 to 57 the report deals with various matters in regard to the management 
of the agency, and makes a number of recommendations which seem desirable; but the 
treatment of the illegal trading carried on by Mr. Miller (p. 55) seems to underestimate 
the seriousness of the offense. We submit that it was much more than a mere techni- 
cality. The report gives Mr. Miller a certificate of good character, although, in report- 
ing with regard to Mr. Burgess, Mr. Dalby admits that he declined to reinvestigate the 
charge of immorality against Mr. Miller, which charge Mr. Burgess believed should be 
reinvesti . 

As to what he says about Mr. Miller’s trading, and about the good character which he 
alleges I gave him in that connection, I wish merely to quote the entire paragraph to 
which Mr. Binney refers: 

“‘ Trade by employees.—Section 518 of the regulations (sec. 2076, R. 8.) prohibits em- 
ployees from having any interest or concern in any e with Indians. Mr. Fred E. 

iller, who has been for a number of years clerk at the agency, was for some time 
engaged in buying elk teeth from the Indians. This was some time ago, and I under- 
stand that the demand for elk teeth has now almost entirely disappeared. Mr. Miller’s 
work and his trading in this connection was done outaide of office hours and independ- 
ently of his official duties, and the teeth were not retailed by him but were sold in 
wholesale lots to manufacturing jewelers. Mr. Miller told me about this business 
quite readily and frankly, and before I questioned him on the subject. In fact, he 
exhibited a manifestly honest pride in the fact that in his odd hours he had managed 
to make several thousand dollars in this way. I have since confirmed his story by 
independent inquiries. No Indians have complained of him as having cheated them 
or taken advantage of them in these trades, and I have found no reason to believe that 
he did. Indeed, the fact that the traders were all buying elk teeth at the same time 
would fix a condition of open market competition which would prevent this. There 
has been no substantial wrong done to the Indians, and if any offense was committed 
it was purely technical; and I am not entirely sure that the language of the statute 
covers a case of this kind. I therefore report the facts without recommendation. Mr. 
Miller is an efficient and valuable clerk.” | 
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As to his statement regarding my refusal to reinvestigate the charge of immorality 
which Mr. Burgess made against Ms. Miller, I also wish merely to quote the entire text 
of my report in that connection, ing attention to the fact that I had therein care- 
fully eliminated all mention of names, because of the nature of the subject and of the 
possibility of future publication of my report. On page 62 of my report I say: 

‘‘The only things which at this time he (Burgeas) asked me to investigate were two 
which Mrs. Grey had charged—one against a clerk at the agency and the other against 
one of the additional farmers, both relating to improper relations with the squaws; 
and the general impression made upon me at the time was that he did not believe 
Mrs. Grey’s es against the agent. 

‘“‘The matter of the clerk I knew had been investigated several years ago and found 
untrue. He has since married and hasa child. I asked Mr. Burgess if he thought 
this man was now guilty of this misbehavior. He said he did not think so; and hi 
life is certainly believed by all to be exemplary now. So I told Mr. Burgess that I 
would not disgrace this man’s wife and baby by reopening such a charge in a public 
investigation. This was evidently unsatisfactory to him, and his desire to have the 
matter again investigated was manifest, but I positively refused to do it. 

‘As to the other matter, there had also been an investigation several years ago, which 
had proved the charge groundless, but at that time I did not know this, and he did 
not tell me. So I asked him if he thought this man was still misbehaving in this way, 
and he said he did. So I told him I would look into the matter.”’ 

The next paragraph of Mr. Binney’s letter is as follows: 

“The report passes very lightly over the charges of harsh treatment of the Indians 
by the agent. It is unfortunate that these charges were made by a woman whose 
accuracy may be open to doubt, but as Mr. Dalby found it necessary to suggest a num- 
ber of reforms in regard to matters to which she had called attention, it would seem 
reasonable that in dealing with the charge of harsh treatment the report should dwell 
more upon specific facta, as distinguished from Mr. Dalby’s opinion.” 

In this connection I desire to quote from my report as follows: 


‘‘ Punishment of offenses.—Mra. Grey makes general charges to the effect that the 
agent has punished the Indians by long terms of imprisonment in the guardhouse 
without just cause. Among the Indians also I have heard some general complaint 
of this kind. In such cases I have always invited specifications, but I have not had 
a single matter of this kind presented to me in such shape as to form the basis for 
investigation. My finding upon this subject is based, therefore, upon general 
inquiries and observation rather than upon investigation of specific cases. 

“T have no doubt that the agent may sometimes have made mistakes in the inflic- 
tion of punishment, but I find no reason to believe that these mistakes have been fre- 
quent, or as a rule serious, or that they have been generally on the side of too great 
severity. In fact, I am inclined to think that he more frequently erred in the 
opposite direction; and I have taken occasion to criticise him personally and severely 
on this ground. One specific case which has come under my attention may deserve 
mention. It is the only really serious blunder that I know to have occurred. The 
case was first brought to my attention by the aggrieved parties, who believed that the 
offenders had not been sufficiently punished”’ (p. 39). 

And then follows a full discussion of the case referred to. 

“The miscarriage of justice in this case is due to a lack of proper syetem in such 
matters, and both the agent and Mr. Miller are blameworthy in this connection. 
Nothing that my investigation has developed seems to me to merit severer condemna- 
tion than this. I have talked fully and plainly with both olda and Miller on 
this subject, and I have also endeavored to impress upon the Indian judges the neces- 
sity of punishing sufficiently not less than justly. do not believe that any simi- 
larly grievous crime is likely to go thus practically unpunished again. 

“The agent informs me that the chief difficulty in attempting to punish such cases 
as this in the Federal courts is that the Indians will seldom testify against each other; 
he thinks that even in this case Little Hawk and his wife, although bitter and vin- 
dictive now, would probably tell a different story if actually put upon the witness 
stand, and thus prevent a conviction. The doctor who examined Little Hawk’s 
wife has since been transferred to a station in the State of Washington. 

‘“‘T have discussed very fully with the agent the question of introducing a more effect- 
ive system in the matter of the punishment of Indian offenses, and particularly of 
providing a proper docket for the entry of the particulars in connection with each 
arrest, with space for a brief of the subsequent proceedings and the final disposition 
of the case. ere is no systematic record kept at present. I believe that very sub- 
stantial improvement can and will be introduced in this regard (pp. 40, 41). 
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“So far from finding him (Reynolds) the harsh and overbearing tyrant that Mrs. 
Grey’s charges picture him, I find myself compelled to criticise him for too great mild- 
nessand leniency. The police sometimes feel discouraged because he docs not punish 
more severely the offenders whom they bring in. The clerks have explained a num- 
ber of small irregularities and delinquencies which I have discovered in the course 
of my investigation by saying, ‘Major Reynolds is too easy; he does not like to make 
a fuss.’ In fact he 1s inclined to overlook little things whenever possible. And 
while this is undoubtedly a wise policy very often, I believe he has followed it a little 
too far in some cases. Indians frequently escape just punishment for small offenses 
by appealing to his sympathy; little delinquencies among the agency and school 
force are overlooked because of his tolerance, and a lack of exactness and discipline 
in small matters has grown up. I have gone over these matters with him thoroughly, 
and I expect him to remove the cause for the criticism which I feel bound to make in 
this connection ”’ (pp. 84, 85). 

As to Mr. Binney’s somewhat naive remark that I had ‘‘found it necessary to sug- 
gest a number of reforms in regard to matters to which she (Mrs. Grey) had called 
attention,’’ I may be permitted to say that in my work on the Crow Reservation I did 
not neglect any opportunity of which I became aware for the improvement of the 
service or the advancement of the interests of the Crow Indians, no matter how ‘‘ dis- 
reputable” might have been the source from which the original suggestion of such 
opportunity arose. 

n October 30, when Mr. Binney was about to examine the records, including my 
official reports and all the papers connected therewith, I said to him that I would be 
very glad to give him at any time any additional information that I possessed in 
regard to any matter that he might inquire about. While he was engaged in the 
examination of these records I made it a point to remain in the office or to have my 
whereabouts known, so that I could respond at a moment’s notice to any call from 
him. He did not, however, at any time ask me any, question for the purpose of gain- 
ing fuller information about my investigation on the Crow Reservation, but con- 
tented himself with examining and criticising my official report; and yet Mr. Binnev 
must know that in an official report upon an investigation covering several months it 
is impossible for any man, even were he willing thus to burden his superior, to give 
every minute detail of information gathered and all the circumstantial coloring affect- 
ing the value of that information. Without in any degree availing himself of this 
opportunity to examine and cross-examine me—to squeeze the sponge and find out 
just what it had abeorbed—he thus sweepingly condemns my report: ‘‘ Well written 
it may be; honestly compiled from the evidence submitted to him it may be, but 
absolutely without reliability it certainly is.’ From his conduct in this connection 
one might infer that he was primarily interested not so much in determining whether 
I had in fact made an honest and thorough investigation upon the Crow Reservation, 
and done full and exact justice to the Crow Indians, as he was in making good the 
case against ine to which he regarded himself as already committed. 

Mr. Binney concludes his letter with a request for a reinvestigation of the Crow 
Reservation. I quote his language on this subject in full: 

‘‘We recognize the gravity of the case and the objection to creating any unrest on 
the reservation by another investigation so soon upon the heels of the last, and yet we 
sincerely believe that in the interest of the Indians, which we are convinced you have 
at heart, it would be better to endure that for a season rather than to permit these 
Indians and the whites in or near to the reservation, to believe that the Department is 
willing to accept as final a report based upon such inconclusive evidence. If it is true 
that there is little or nothing to correct, no harm can come to anyone, but a temporary 
unrest, while the restoration of confidence in the absolute justice of your Department 
will far more than counterbalance it. These Indians seem to have confidence in our 
association. We will gladly render any service to your inspector that is in our power, 
if our agent is afforded an opportunity of conferring wi h those who make complaints. 
If the inspector is such a one as possesses the qualifications which must be recognized 
as essential, he will be competent to determine the truth or falsity of the charges when 
he has heard the evidence. We are sure that such a man is in your service, and we 
feel that in a matter of this importance the best can be none toogood. We must frankly 
admit that we can not now present any positive evidence to contradict the conclusions 
of the report (the circumstances of the case having made it impossible for us to pursue 
our own inquiries) and that we do not know upon what offer of evidence a petition of 
certain Indians, recently made, as we understand, for a reinvestigation, is based; but 
we submit that in the present case such evidence ought not to be held an indispensable 
preliminary, and we therefore again respectfully urge upon you the importance and 
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the wisdom of sending out the best man in the service to restore confidence and elicit 
e facts.’ 

There are two reasons why I feel that my own personal interest may suffer from any 
opposition on my part to this request: (1 I am well aware that by opposing such a 
request I invite the charge of trying to cover up my own wrongdoing; while on the 
other hand (2) I am so fully conscious of the absolute integrity and thoroughness of my 
investigation on the Crow Reservation,and am so thoroughly convinced of the substantial 
accuracy of the statements of fact and the justice of the conclusions contained in my 
report that I am confident thata reinvestigation by a just and competent man can not 
but redound to my credit personally. 

But I know, and Mr. Binney also appears to have some conception of, the injurious, 
possibly disastrous, consequences which would result to the Crow Indians from a 
reopening of this investigation, particularly under the conditions suggested by Mr. 
Binney. -I am therefore in duty bound to oppose such a reinvestigation, regardless 
of the consequences to myself personally of such opposition; and | do so oppose it. 

When I went upon the Crow Reservation last May and permitted Mrs. (:rey to 
return thereto, I found in some parts of the reservation, particularly at Lodgegrass, a 
condition of unrest and disorganization amounting practically to incipient anarchy. 
Mrs. Grey had told the Indians that they had suffered great wrongs; that their former 

ent had betrayed them into the cession of their lands without compensation; that 
they were being kept out of princely sums which were theirs, but which were being 
diverted by the agent and others to their own personal use; and that the Administra- 
tion was then about to enslave them. There were those on the reservation—some 
of them had heen among the Crow Indians for many years—who did not hesitate 
to tell me that I would have to bring in troops before I could remedy the conditions 
that then existed, or even avoid an uprising. I did not believe this, and happily, as 
the event proves, I was right. But when I was forced finally to dispose of Mrs. Gre 
her Parthian shot was that I should be superseded by another inspector who would 
do the things that she wanted done. Mr. Brosius’s appearance at the border of the 
reservation some six weeks later, in close conference with Mrs. Grey, gave color of 
truthful fulfillment to this threat. As I state in my report, the unsettling effect upon 
the minds of the Indians was noticeable at once. Later, when on the night of July 
23 Inspector Gould happened to visit Crow Agency in connection with other matters, 
without my knowledge and during my absence in Billings, the effect upon the Indians 
was 80 immediate and so manifest that he perceived it without knowing anything 
about the antecedent conditions; and when I returned the next day I Found him 
hastening his work in order to leave that night and thus relieve the situation. After 
a full and frank conference, however, we both concluded that it would more effectually 
relieve the strained situation which we recognized as having been inadvertently 
brought about for Mr. Gould to remain another day and appear with me before the 
Indians as my guest. This he accordingly did. 

These episodes afford some indication ot what would be the logical and inevitable 
effect of granting Mr. Binney's request. I do not mean that there would necessarily 
be danger of an uprising, for as I have said in my report (p. 60) the Crow Indians are 
‘“‘eminently peaceable” and ‘‘easily led if one have but patience for the task and a 
little genuine human pathy,’’ for they ‘‘wish to advance, and are predisposed to 
<rust and fallow the white man-”’ A man of wisdom and courage could make the 
requested reinvestigation without risk of precipitating an uprising. But he could‘not 

ssibly prevent the Indians from attributing such reinvestigation to Mrs. Grey's 
influence, for that is just what she threatened to bring about. They would recall the 
incendiary things that Mrs. Grey has said and look fora fulfillment of them also. They 
would be 208 with expectation of many vague and formless things which they them- 
selves could not describe, but one of which would undoubtedly be a thoroughgoing 
revolution involving the subversion of every existing authority on the reservation. 
They would neglect their ordinary duties, as they did last spring, from which of course 
they themselves would suffer. One of the results of such a reinvestigation, whatever 
other results it might have, would be, not the restoring of confidence in the Depart- 
ment, but the shattering of that confidence which now exists, for they would see that 
it is possible for the work of an officer of the Department. whose integrity has not even 
been called in question, to be set aside through the influence of a woman whom they 
know to be unprincipled and whom they had themselves dismissed for that reason. 
For however vehemently Mr. Binney and Mr. Brosius may disclaim any connection 
with Mrs. Grey, it is yet a fact that Mr. Brosius’s charges (in his letter of July 23) are 
substantially the same as Mrs. Grey’s (in some her language is closely followed); and 
the Indians know that these charges were made after full conference with her, and she 
has told them, and the facts which they know give such color of truth to her statement 
that neither Mr. Binney nor anybody else could convince them of the contrary, that 
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Mr. Brosius is working with her to bring about all the things she told them she would 
ring about. 

As Mr. Binney’s request for a reinvestigation has been based principally, and I may 
ay practically entirely, upon one incident and its supposed effect, namely, my 
alleged misconduct toward Joe Cooper in the meeting at Lodgegrass, I feel that it is 
now necessary to go into that matter more fully and carefully than I have hitherto 
deemed either justifiable or seemly when merely defending myself. 

I quote at length from Mr. Binney’s letter on this subject: 

‘No other person could more graphically have depicted the scene at Lodgegraass, 
where, without any provocation, he swore at one of the first witnesses, and asserted 
that he did not believe him; and his explanation to the camp Indian who took him to 
task for the use of such language sounded to us both lame and inadequate, to say the 

east. 

“The position of Indian agent is necessarily one of great power, and if he be willing 
to abuse that power he can easily terrorize an Indian who undertakes to oppose him 
in any way. Hence no Indian is likely to give any evidence implicating an agent 
unless such Indian fully trusts the investigator and believes that he will protect him 
against the agent’s resentment. Unless such trust exists the Indian will take refuge 
in silence. In the present case the inspector practically admits having lost the con- 
fidence of the Indians, but he claims to have afterwards regained it. Now, it is well 
known that Indians are very slow to give their confidence again after once withdraw- 
ing it, and Mr. Dalby’s own statement indicates a temperament which, to say the 
least, does not invite confidence. Such an unfortunate ‘mistake,’ as Mr. Dalby 
himself characterizes it, might possibly, after a long time, be lived down and forgotten, 
but it is not within the bounds of ibility that it should be either forgotten or 
minimized in the few remaining weeks of Mr. Dalby’s stay upon the reservation. 

‘* What, then, is the value of the report which he has made? Well written, it may be; 
honestly compiled from the evidence submitted to him it may be, but absolutely with- 
out reliability it certainly is, for by his own act he had cut himself off from the sources 
of information. The fact that he conversed with 80 per cent, or any other number, 
of the adult male Indians on the reservation means nothing unless there is reasonable 
ground to suppose that he really got at their whole mind. We have every reason to 

elieve the contrary.” 

IT am glad that Mr. Binney recognizes the fact that no one else could have stated 
the facts more strongly against me than I stated them myself. That was my inten- 
tion, for I have never yet claimed to be incapable of error, and I have always disdained 
to shirk responsibility for a fault. But because I thus frankly admit an error, and 
voluntarily (for the charge has never yet been made with such certainty or accu- 
racy that a simple traverse would not have been a true and legally sufficient answer) 
tell him just what the facts were with an exactness which he could not possibly have 
gained from any other source, he should not himself fall into the ersor of assuming 
that I admit having been hopelessly and insanely indiscreet in every respect, even 
on that one occasion; for I do not. What I do admit is that I committed an unfortu- 
nate error of judgment in the selection of my lan e on that particular occasion. 
Nothing more. I do not admit that I committed any error of judgment as to the 
actual situation that developed; for I did not. 

The record of my oral statement will show that I was interrogating Yellow Brow 
as to his story that Frank HMenry’s cattle had at some time come outside of his fence 
and overrun the adjacent country. Joe Cooper interrupted to say that he knew 
something about that, because he had seen the cattle over on his place on Soap Creek. 
I turned to Joe and questioned him with the view of learning just what he knew. I 
asked him when it was, how many cattle there were, if he did not have so: - idea of 
about how many there were, what damage they did, when he was on his place, and 
perhaps one or two other questions directed toward a specification. But to all these 
questions Joe Cooper answered either vaguely or not at all, simply adhering to the one 
proposition that he had seen some of Frank Henry’s cattle on his (Joe Cooper’s) place 
on Soap Creek. Finally, by persistent efforts, I succeeded in bringing out somewhat 
the following question and answer: ‘‘ Now, Joe, you say it was on your own place that 
you saw these cattle, and it seems to me if it had been my place I would have had 
some idea of how many cattle there were. Can’t you give me some idea of about how 
many there were?’’ ‘‘Well, I guess there must have been 300 or 400.’ Now, it is 
perfectly manifest that if this had been true, if there had been 300 or 400 or anywhere 
near that number, and Joe Cooper had himself seen them on his own place, he would 
have been bound to have at least some idea of the approximate number when he first 
mentioned the matter. I concluded immediately that Joe Cooper was lying, that 
he was trying to deceive me, and in this conclusion I was perfectly correct, as I ahall 
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presently show. I had been very careful to warn the Indians all along that they 
must tell me the truth, for only the truth could possibly do them any & , that they 
need not try to deceive me, for they could not keep me deceived; and I had patiently 
and firmly restrained every effort to deceive me, by letting the Indians know immedi- 
ately that I had not been deceived, and why I not been deceived (which, by the 
way, they always took in good part); but here was a feliow who was practically a 
white man, and who ought to have known better anyway, still trying to deceive me. 
I thought I would speak more severely to him, that I would teach him a lesson, so that 
he would know that he need not hope to be any more success{ul than any other Indian 
in trying to deceive me. I said (I think these are my exact words): ‘‘ Joe, God damn 
it, you are trying to deceive me; I believe you are lying to me, and you knowit.”’ I 
went at him practically as I would at a white man. That was my error, so far as Joe 
Cooper was concerned. It gained me his enmity. It did not lose me Joe Cooper’s 
confidence, in the sense that even Joe Cooper thinks, or ever did think, that he can 
not trust me to deal justly and fairly with himand to keep my word with him; for Joe 
Cooper knows, as I believe practically every Indian on the Crow Reservation also 
knows, that he can depend upon me to do absolute and exact justice in my dealings 
with him so far as I am able, and to keep my word to him absolutely, at any cost and 
under all circumstances. For Joe Cooper has since acted upon this knowledge, as I 
shall presently show. So far as the other Indians were concerned, my error consisted 
in talking to Joe Cooper in English and not having my language interpreted, so that 
they did not understand the occasion and the reason of my action toward Joe. When 
the whole transaction was explained to them, so that they could follow its logical 
development, the result of that error disappeared, and did not again reappear; and, as 
I said on October 30, any statement to the contrary is false, whatever its source. 

As to the statement that ‘‘the inspector practically admits having lost the confidence 
of the Indians, but he claims to have afterwards regained it,’’ I wish tosay that I do not 
Neticall admit,’’ or in any other way admit, that I did anything of the kind. 

ot only does the whole trend of my oral statement show, but I then specifically 
called attention to the fact, that the circumstance upon which Mr. Brosius based his 
allegation that I lost the confidence of the Indians, namely, the fact that Plenty Coos 
told some of them not to talk until they had a ‘‘big council,’’ arose not out of the 
incident of my examination of Joe Cooper, as Mr. Brosius alleges, but out of Mrs. 
Grey’s disturbance of a subsequent meeting of the Indians, which occurred some 
twenty-four hours later. How | met the situation thus created by Mrs. Grey is well 
known to you, not only from my official reports at the time, but from your own per- 
sonal inquiries while in Montana. As to whether in that emergency | acted wisely 
or well it beseems better than me to speak; but as to the result of that transaction 
J dare assert that I did not therein or thereby lose any of the confidence of any of the 

ndians. 

I frequently encountered the effects of Plenty Coos’s foolish advice above referred 
to, which, by the way, was not given in my presence, as Mr. Brosius alleges, but at 
some time subsequent to my departure after dissolving the meeting and telling the 
Indians they must return home, so that I actually knew nothing about it until I thus 
encountered its effects in the course of my subsequent investigation. Whenever this 
situation arose I met it squarely and firmly, but kindly, and in the manner described 
in my oral statement, and I am confident that I overcame it in practically every case. 
Mrs. Grey had led the Indians to expect a revolution in the entire administration of 
the reservation. They had discovered that there was to be no such revolution based 
upon the merely vague and uncorroborated assertions and rumors which had been 
sufficiently convincing to Mrs. Grey. They had no information to support the radical 
and incendiary charges which Mrs. Grey had presented, and when ey had no per- 
sonal grievances of their own to bring to my attention they seized with alacrity the 
opportunity which Plenty (vos had given them to retire quietly and leave the 
responsibility with him. This explanation is not original with me; it was suggested 
to me by Alexander Upshaw, my interpreter, who undoubtedly possessed the con- 
fidence of the Indians From beginning to end. Alexander Upshaw believed, and I 
believe, that wherever the Indians had any grievances that they considered worth 
mentioning they did talk them over with me. They certainly talked over a great 
many such grievances, and I sifted and settled them all. The only men on the reser- 
vation that I know thought they had such grievances who did not discuss them with 
me were Joe Cooper and James Carpenter. I personally and specifically told both 
these men that 1 would examine into any personal grievances they might present, 
but they declined to present any. 

When I visited Pryor (where Plenty Coos lives) after having visited the other 
sections of the reservation, Plenty Coos and his following met me with every evidence 
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of friendliness and confidence. My first act, after the friendly greetings and pleasant 
conversation which courtesy makes proper on such an occasion, even among Indians, 
was to invite Plenty Coos to remain in my room after the others had left—for I did not 
wish unnecessarily to humiliate the old man—so that I might talk with him about th« 
advice he had given the other Indians. _I told him of the difficulty I had encountered 
and said that I held him personally responsible for it; that he must not forget that the 
continued recognition of his position and influence in the tribe would depend upon the 
wisdom with which he exercised that influence; I told him that he had exercised his 
influence in this instance unwisely, for he had, by advising the Indians not to talk to 
me except in council, attempted to thwart my investigation, which was being made 
for the sole purpose of discovering and correcting any wrongs from which his people 
might be suffering, and that in doing this he had, so far as his advice had had any 
effect, simply played into the hands of Mrs. Grey, whom the Indians had themselves 
dismissed because they had discovered that she was doing them harm; and that he had 
done this simply out of childish impatience at the disturbance Mrs. Grey had herself 
created. He disclaimed responsibility for the action of the other Indians, saying that 
he had not meant anything ot the kind, and that they and not he should be held account- 
able for their actions. I told him that whatever he had meant undoubtedly that wa; 
what he had said, and that on account of his position I held him responsible for the 
effects of his words; but I told him that I had been able to counteract these effects, 
and should therefore pass the matter over; but that I wanted him to know that I knew 
how the situation arose and placed the blame where it belonged. 

His manifest surpise when I took him to task thus directly for his action convinced 
me that there was a considerable measure of truth in his statement that he had not 
intended his advice to have the effect that it had had. Atany rate, Plenty Coos’s own 
attitude was anything but antagonistic. He was in fact cordial and friendly whenever 
Imet him. On this occasion he insisted upon m being his guest, and upon my riding 
his favorite horse; and at every meeting with the Indians in that district (at which 
many and varied grievances were discussed) Plenty Coos was present and took an 
active part in the discussion. 

Now to return to Joe Cooper. Just before starting on my tour of the reservation I had 
a long talk with Mr. Burgess. He was much exercised about Joe and his misfortunes. 
I assured him that, discouraging though the prospect seemed, I would do my best to 
induce Joe Cooper to straighten up and make a man of himself, and would help him as 
far as possible in case he made any such effort. This apparently gratified Mr. Burgess 
greatly, and he promised me to exercise his influence upon Joe to the same end. 

When I got to Lodgegrass on June 11, Joe was not there, but his wife was, and I had a 
long talk with her about their affairs. She speaks English, and is apparently provi- 
dent and thrifty, and has been faithful to Joe and to their children. She appealed 
most strongly tomy sympathy. For her sake more than for Joe’s I was ready to do my 
utmost to help Joe straighten up and make a start. I discussed with her their plans 
for the future, and particularly the ways and means. I asked her if there were any 
claims that they had against anybody that I might be able to help them collect. She 
told me that sometime last fall Dick Wallace and Mr. Kennedy (a wolfer who was alsu 
employed by Heinrich as a line rider) drove off of Joe’s place some cattle that were 
trespassing there. She did not know whose cattle they were, or how many there were, 
but said these men could tell. She said Joe had eighteen or nineteen tons of hay 
stacked, and that these cattle had eaten or destroyed probably half of it, and that the 
had never received any compensation for thisdepredation. On the morningof the 13t 
Joe returned to Lodgegrass, and [ talked with him also about this. He confirmed her 
estimate of the quantity of hay and the fact of the depredation, but could not tell me 
whose cattle they were, as he had not himself scen them, but said he thought they were 
Frank Henry’s, and that Dick Wallace and Mr. Kennedy could tell me. 

And I talked with Joe about straightening up, and about the best means of pre- 
paring to take care of his wife and children when winter should come. I advised 

im to go to his place and plant some potatoes at once and get ready to plant wheat 
in the fall, and to cut logs to rebuild his house; and I promised him that if he did this 
I would see that he had issued to him lumber for the roof. And he promised me to 
do these things. Most of all I impressed upon him the fact that he himself must 
straighten up and get to work, and do his honest best to take care of his wife and 
children, if he wanted to be helped and to retain the respect of people generally, 
and my respect. 

On June 15 I saw Dick Wallace (whose place is very near Joe’s, on Soap Creek), 
and asked him about the depredation of the cattle on Joe’s place. He told me they 
were mostly Joe’s own cattle; that he saw two orthree of Frank Henry’s cattle there 


read 
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® 
once, and one animal with an Indian brand which he did not recognize. I asked him 
what proportion of the damage done he thought would probably have been done by 
Mr. Heinrich’s cattle, but he said he could not even guess. 

On June 16 I saw Mr. Kennedy at the head gate, and talked with him on the same 
subject, and he gave me about the same information, but a little less definitely than 
Dick Wallace had done. 

I had talked the matter over with Mr. Heinrich soon after I first met him, and 
before getting the evidence. I told him that Joe had promised me to straighten up, 
and that I wanted to give him every possible chance, and that if I found there was 
any ground for a claim against him on account of the depredation of his cattle upon 
Joe’s hay I should expect him to make just settlement. He told me that as Joe’s face 
was not adequately fenced, and as he had had some cattle running on some of the 
adjacent allotted lands (under some of the arrangements to which I have heretofore 
referred in this communication) he had realized that there was danger of his cattle 
straying upon Joe’s place; that for that reason, and in anticipation of and full satis- 
faction for any damages that his cattle might thus do on Jve’s place, he had on Sep- 
tember 21, 1906, paid Joe Cooper $100; and he exhibited to me his paid check with 
Joe Cooper’s indorsement. At the same time he said that he would leave the matter 
entirely to me, and would pay Joe Cooper whatever I thought was right on account 
of the depredation in question. After getting the evidence above referred to I told 
Mr. Heinrich that I did not consider that Joe Cooper had any claim against him on 
account of this matter. He still said he would pay Joe something if I wanted him 
to. To this I replied that I regarded the payment of $100 as ample satisfaction, and 
I could not therefore, in justice, ask him to pay more; and that when I got ready to 
exercise charity I would do it out of my own pocket and not his. 

So much for the accuracy of my judgment as to the truthfulness of Joe’s testimony 
in the meeting at Lodgegrass. 

Now as to Joe’s confidence in me—his willingness to rely upon my word in matters 
which he considers of vital importance to himself: 

On Sunday, July 14, the day after Mr. Brosius’s visit to Crow Agency, I went to 
Lodge. for the purpose of talking with Joe Cooper and several other Indians. 
Joe talked with me with a considerable degree of frankness, and, as I have since 
learned, with practically entire truthfulness, regarding his visit to Mrs. Grey and 
Mr. Brosius at Parkman. During the course of my conversation with him I harked 
back to our interview on June 13, when he had told me all about his association with 
Mrs. Grey, had given me a number of her letters to him, and had exhibited to me her 
receipt for money which he had paid her, and I asked Joe to let me have that receipt, 
as I thought I should need it. Joe said he didn’t think I ought to ask him for that 
receipt, because he might need it. I told him I did ask for it and that I thought 
he ought to give it to me, because I would probably need it in the prosecution of Mrs. 
Grey. (It will be remembered that she was then at Parkman and had not yet been 
arrested.) I told him that I could not imagine in what connection he would need the 
receipt unless it were as his voucher to the lodge for the money which he had paid out, 
and that to cover this I would give him a copy of the receipt, together with my certifi- 
cate that I held the original. I said he knew that such a certificate from me would 
not be questioned by anyone on the Crow Reservation, and he readily admitted that 
this was a fact. It then developed that Joe’s reluctance to part with this original 
receipt was really due to the fact that he thought he himself was liable to prosecution 
in connection with the same transaction, and that this receipt might be evidence 

inst him as well as against Mrs. Grey. I told him that I thought he was mistaken 
about this, but nevertheless if he would give me the receipt I would promise him to 
retain it in my possession and not under any circumstances permit it to be used 
against him. Joe Cooper then gave me the receipt. I have it in my possession now. 
It will not leave my possession (except to be returned to Joe Cooper himself) without 
the distinct understanding that it shall not under any circumstances be used against 
Joe Cooper. This Joe Cooper knows and relies upon. 

The essential argument of Mr. Binney and his associates for a reinvestigation on the 
Crow Reservation may be syllogistically epitomized as follows: No investigation by 
one not having the confidence of the Indians is reliable; Mr Dalby did not have the 
confidence of the Indians; therefore Mr. Dalby’s investigation is not reliahle. The 
minor premise is false. 

ery respectfully, , 
“Pe Z. Lewis Dausy, Indian Inspector. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unrrep States {DIAN SERVICE, 
; ow Agency, Mont., January 29, 1908. 
Mr. S. G. Reynoups, 
United States Indian Agent, Helena, Mont. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your telegram, viz: 

HELENA, Monrt., 29. 
F. E. Miter, Crow Agency, Mont.: 

Mail me at once complete report regarding the alleged arrest and expulsion of 
Sniffen from the reservation, stating carefully just what Sniffen did and the sub- 
stance of what he said, and whether or not he asked to be put under arrest and what 
you did and said and why. Mail carbon copy to Secretary of Interior. 

Rrynouips, Indian Agent. 


In compliance with above instructions I make the following report: 
On January 22, 1908, I received the following letter: 


HELENA, Mont., January 21, 1908. 


Dear Frep: Mr. Sniffen, of the Indian Rights, is here and through Attorney 
Walsh asked authority to go upon the reservation to make an investigation, which 
request was denied. Mr. Sniffen saw me to-day and asked permission to go upon the 
reservatior, which I denied him. He then said he would go anyway. I told him 
if he did he would be arrested and removed. He said he intended to start to-day. 
I size him up as a gentleman, and I would not want him mistreated, and ordinarily 
I would have been glad to have had him come. His coming at this time could not 
but do harm to the Indians, and you are instructed to arrest him should he appear at 
any point on the reservation and remove him forthwith. Take such steps as are neces- 
sary to properly carry out these instructions and apprise you of his presence. 

ery truly, 
8. G. Reynoups, United States Indian Agent. 

To Frep E. Mmer, 

Chief Clerk; Crow Agency, Mont. 


P. S.—He is a small, light-complexioned man. Weight about 110 


I instructed Mr. Campbell to watch east-bound passenger trains and sent the follow- 
ing letter to the farmer in charge of the Lodgegrass district: 


Crow AGEncy, Monrt., January 28, 1908. 
Mr. T. J. BURBANK, 
Additional Farmer, Lodgegrass, Mont. 

Srr: On Tuesday, January 21, Judge Frank S. Dietrich, in the Federal court at 
Helena, Mont., denied the request of T. J. Walsh, attorney, for an order permitting 
Matthew K. Sniffen of the Indian Rights Association, to come upon the Crow Reserva- 
tion and conduct an investigation. . Sniffen then made requcst of Agent Reynolds 
for permission to come upon the reservation and was denied. He then stated he 
would come anyhow. Mr. Reynolds advised him that he would be arrested, to which 
he replied that he would start that day (the 2]st). He isa small, light-complexioncd 

ntleman, weighing 110 pounds. Should he appear in your district, arrest and bring 

im to the agency, at the same time doing everything in your power to attend to his 
comfort and speedy delivery here. This letter written under orders from Agent Rey- 
nolds. 
Very respectfully, Frep E. Muzsr, Clerk. 


On January 24 I received the following message: 
F. E. MIuuer, Crow Agency, Mont.: 


Referring to letter of 21st, see my letter to-day before taking any action. 
REYNOLDS, Ageng. 


Heiena, Monr., 23. 


(January 24, 8.20 a. m.) 


Thereupon I sent the following letter: 
Crow AGENcy, Mont., January 24, 1908. 
T. J. BURBANK, 
Addit Farmer, Lodgegrass, Mont. 
Srr: I am this day in receipt of a telegram from Agent Reynolds to await his letter 
before taking any action in the matter of Mr. Sniffen. You will be communicated 
with as soon as this lctter is received, which will probably be to-day. 


Very respectfull 
% Frep E. Muzzr, Clerk. 
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About 2 p. m. on Friday, the 24th instant, Mr. Sniffen appeared in the agency office 
and presented his card. After friendly greetings I informed Mr. Sniffen that I would 
send for and read my mail before engaging in conversation. I opened and read your 
letter of the 23d, viz: 


Hetena, Mont., January 28, 1908. 


Dear FRED: Matthew K. Sniffen leaves to-night for Crow Agency. I inclose you 
a clipping from to-day’s Record. The statement that I am acting under orders from 
the Department in arresting him if he goes is not true. My orders to you are upon 
my own judgment and for the reasons stated. Mr. Sniffen says to me that he wants 
to go to the agency merely to carry out the orders of his superiors; that he wants to 
get back as soon as he can and wire his people what he has done, when he hopes they 
will order him home. He asked me for a letter to you, and said he would observe 
any parole I placed upon him. I have given him no letter. I stated to him that 
I would not pefmit him to go upon the reservation for any purpose of investigation. 
I am inclined to think that he will make no attempt to investigate. I do not think 
he will even advertise himself. I put the matter up to you, as you are on the ground 
and must keep in close touch with his every movement. If he does not make an 
attempt at investigation or in making unwarranted meetings with the Indians, 
would suggest that you pay no attention to him unless he calls upon you socially 
and if he does I would want him extended every courtesy consistent with your official 
position. If he should begin to investigate into affairs, I would suggest that you go 
to him and request him to leave the reservation on first train, and should he refuse 
you will, of course, take such steps as are necessary in the matter. Forward the 
etters of Mr. Dalby that are in my desk. : 

Very truly, S. G. REYNOLDS, 


United States Indian Agent. 
To Frep E. Mur, Crow Agency, Mont. 


I also read the inclosed clipping. Mr. Sniffen commented on it and said that he 
was here and intended to conduct an investigation; that he had been denied an order 
to do so from Judge Dietrich; that you had refused him permission to do so: that he 
expected to be arrested and removed from the reservation; that his superiors were 
conversant with the situation and had directed him to come here and secure evidence 
of arrest and removal in order that they might have grounds for a test case. There- 
upon I wrote the following: 
Crow AcEncy, Mont., January 24, 1908. 
Mr. Marruew K. SnrirFen, 
Indian Rights Association, Crow Agency, Mont. 

Sm: In view of your now being upon the reservation with the expressed determi- 
nation of investigating matters relating thereto, after having been refused an order 
to do so by the Hon. Frank S. Dietrich, judge of the Federal court, and also having 
been refused permission to do so by Agent Reynolds, I have the honor to advise you 
that you are under arrest, and you are directed to leave the reservation at your earliest 
convenience, my action being directed under orders from Agent Reynolds. 


Very respectfully 
y , Frep E. Muer, Clerk. 


After reading same Mr. Sniffen stated that it was sufficient for his purpose; that he 
would leave the reservation on first west-bound passenger train, as he was desirous of 
returning to Helena, where he would await instructions from his superiors; that he 
would make no further attempt to investigate during the remainder of his stay; that 
he was satisfied I was acting in conformity with instructions received from you, and 
that his further actions in connection with this reservation would be governed by 
instructions he expected to receive on his return to Helena. 

Mr. Sniffen then asked me to direct him to Mr. Burgess’ house, as he wished to call 
there and deliver the home messages Mr. Burgess was sending from Helena. After 
directing him he accepted an invitation to take supper with me at 6.45, and he 
came to my house shortly before that time. After supper and cigars, he asked me to 
show him the way to the hotel, as he had some home me to Mrs. Server from her 
husband, who is also in Helena, and we went tothehotel. Mr. Sniffen then went tothe 
depot to send some telegrams, and I went to the office and wrote the following letter: 


Crow AaEncy, Mont., January 24, 1908. 
Dear Gum: Your letter of the 21st instant was duly received and I at once had a 
watch kept for appearance of Mr. Sniffen. Your telegram of last night was also 
received. Mr. Sniifen appeared in the office a few minutes after the arrival of 42 
to-day, and I at once sent messenger to post-office for the mail, which contained your 
letter af yesterday. Mr. Sniffen stated that he called to inform the office of his desire 


od 
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to conduct an investigation of affairs on this reservation; that he had been refused 
this permission by you; that he expected to be placed under arrest; that after he had 
been placed under constructive arrest he would expect to be removed from the reser- 
vation; that in coming here he was acting under direction of his superiors, and that 
his visit here was to have the whole matter put in such form that his people could 
make a test case to determine whether or not they could conduct their work on reser- 
vations in the manner they saw fit. I inclose you a copy of letter I wrote and handed 
him and trust that my action meets your approval. I found Mr. Sniffen to be as you 
sail, a gentleman, and after the perfunctory matters had been disposed of we had a 
lengthy conversation regarding the laws, treaties, allotments, court decisions, mar- 
riages, divorces, school chil iren, land sale, land lease, and other propositions r lating 
to Indians. He goes to Helena again to-night to await further instructions. Mr 
Sniffen stated that my letter was sufficient for all purposes; that he would make no 
further attempt at this time to meet the Indians or others looking toward an investiga- 
tion, and, therefore, no restriction was placed upon him. Of course I would far 
rather have had his visit taken place at a time when you were here, but as it is I have 
tried to follow out your instructions. 
Very truly, yours, Frep E. Mriuer, Clerk. 


I am sending carbon copy to Secretary of Interior, as requestéd, and I trust that 
this report meets the requirements of your telc:yram. 
ery respectfully, Frep E. Mituer, Clerk. 


[The Montana Daily Record, Friday, January 24, 1908.) 


ARRESTED AT JOURNEY’S END—MATTHEW K. SNIFFEN LEAVES TO-NIGHT OR TO-MOR- 
ROW FOR RESERVATION. 


The inviting prospect of being thrown into jail at the end of his journey confronte 
Matthew K. Sniffen, of Philadelphia, secretary of the Indian Rights’ Association. who 
has been ordered by the eastern officials to proceed to the Crow Reservation and make an 
investigation, unless he is thrown off. Mr. Sniffen so informed the Record this after- 
noon. He leaves to-night or to-morrow. 

‘“However,”’ he continued ‘I am assured by Major Reynolds that I will be well 
treated on my arrest, which is some consolation. Major Reynolds has received instruc- 
tions from his superiors, as I have from mine, and we will both be doing ourduty despite 
the fact that there isa conflict. I told the major I was going, and he warned me I would 
be arrested if I went on the reservation. Those were his instructions, I understand.”’ 

The Crow Reservation investigation was taken up this morning by the grand jury. 
There are a large number of Indians from the reservation who are here as witnesses 
before the grand jury. It isnot known when the case will be disposed of. 

Much interest 1s aroused over the prospective clash between the Federal officers and 
the officers of the Indian Rights’ Association. There are rumors that the grand jury 
may decide to go to the agency itself to conduct the investigation there. It is not 
known whether there is any foundation for this rumor. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Uniten Srates INDIAN SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., February 18, 1908. 
The honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sm: I beg the honor to report that on returning to agency from attending, asa witness, 
before the grand jury, in answering the charges filed against me by Helen Pierce Grey 
and the Indian Rights’ Association, I went into the matter very carefully with Mr. 
Miller, the clerk, who was in charge of the office during my absence, regarding the 
visit and alleged arrest of Matthew K. Sniffen, secretary of the Indian Rights’ Associa- 
tion. I herewith inclose you a more detail report as to what actually took place than 
Was sent in his previous report. 

Very respectfully, 8. G. REYNotps, 
United States Indian Agent. 


Fesruary 8, 1908. 
About 2 p. m. on Saturday, January 24, Mr. Sniffen ap d in the agency office 


and presented hiscard. After friendly greetings, Mr. Sniften said, ‘‘ Well, Iam here; 
what are you going to do about it?” I informed him that I would send for and read 
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my mail before engaging in conversation on that subject. On opening the letter from 
Mr. Reynolds (which I had been notified by wire would bein the mail), I found a cli 
in taken from the Montana Daily Record, purporting to be an interview that Mr. 
Rai en had given out to the paper regarding his pro d visit to the Crow Reserva- 
tion and probable arrest upon hisarrival. After I read the clipping and Mr. Reynolds's 
letter of instructions, Mr. Sniffen began the conversation by commenting upon the 
clipping. He stated that he was here and intended to conduct an investigation; that 
he had been denied an order to do so from Judge Dietrich; that Agent Reynolds had 
also refused him permission to do so; that he expected to be arrested and removed 
from the reservation; that his superiors were conversant with the situation and had 
directed him to come here and secure evidence of arrest and removal that they might 
have ground for a test case. I asked him what matters he proposed to investigate, and ‘ 
he replied ‘‘Anything he desired.’’ I asked him whom he proposed to secure informa- 
tion from, and he replied, ‘‘The Indians or any persons living upon the reservation.”’ 
I then informed him that he would not be pérmitted to go out upon the reservation 
and conduct an investigation without authority from the Department. He then 
asked what I would do in the event he went out on the reservation to investigate, and 
I replied that he would be liable to arrest. He then stated that he wished to be con- 
sidered under arrest and for me to write a letter stating that he had been arrested and 
directed to leave the reseryation. (I at this time wrote a letter on the typewriter, 
which I subsequently rewrote and handed him.) We then commenced a conversation 
which lasted fully three hours in which we discussed various matters. In discussihg 
the subject of his making an investigation, I told him an investigation at this time 
could not but cause great harm to the Indians, as the distorted statements made during 
the past year had caused great excitement among them; had caused them to neglect 
their fields, gardens, stock, and allotmenta, and had worked inestimable harm: in fact 
it looked at one time as though it would counteract all the good that had been done 
among the Indians during the past five years. After we had conversed until the after- 
noon was well advanced, Mr. Sniffen said that I had not yet given him that statement 
in writing showing that he had been arrested and directed to leave the reservation. - 
Thereupon I wrote and gave him the following letter: 


Crow AcEncy, Monr., January 24, 1908. 
Mr. Matrnew K. Snirren, 
Indian Rights’ Association, Crew Agency, Mont. 

Str: In view of your now being upon the reservation with the expressed determina- 
tion of investigating matters relating thereto, after having been refused an order to do 
so by the Hon. Frank S. Dietrich, judge of the Federal court, and also having been 
refused permission to do so by Agent Reynolds, I have the honor to advise you that you 
are under arrest, and you are directed to leave the reservation at your earliest conven- 
lence, my action being directed under orders from Agent Reynolds. 


Very respectfully, Frep E. Mier, Clerk 


Mr. Sniffen stated that it was sufficient for his p e; that he would leave the 
reservation on the first west-bound passenger train, as he was desirous of returning to 
Helena, where he would await instructions from his superiors; that he would make no 
attempt to investigate during the remainder of his stay; that he was satisfied I was 
acting under instructions received from the agent and that his further actions in con- 
nection with this reservation would be governed by instructions he expected to receive 
on his return to Helena. Mr. Sniffen then asked me to direct him to Mr. Burgess’s 
house, as he wished to call there and deliver the home messages Mr. Burgess was sending 
from Helena. After directing him, he accepted an invitation to take supper with me 
at 6.45, and he came to my house shortly before thattime. After supper and cigars, he 
asked me to show him the way to the hotel, as he had some home messages to Mrs. 
Server from her husband, who is also in Helena, and we went to the hotel. Mr. Sniffen 
then went to the depot, and I went to the office. A few minutes afterwards Mr. Sniffen 
came to the office, and we talked until nearly train time, and I went with him to the 
depot, as I wished to mail my report to Mr. Reynolds on that train. I asked Mr. 
Sniffen if he had any baggage, and he replied that he had brought none, not even a 


The above statement is true to the best of my recollection and belief. 
Very respectfully, 
Frep E. Mier, Clerk. 


Z. Lewis DALsy, °* 
U. 8. Indian Inspector, Helena, Mont. 
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We, the undersigned Crow Indians, the duly appointed delegates who represented 
the Pryor district at the meetings at Lodge Grass, mentioned by Mrs. Helen P. Grey in 
the Billings Inquirer, ask of you to publish in your paper the inclosed communication. 

While Mrs. Grey has secured quite a following by her misrepresentations in the 
Inquirer, we Crows know by actual experience with her that she can not tell the truth 
even when under oath; that she will exaggerate and misrepresent to suit her purpose. 

We know that the affidavit of her arrests at Lodge Graas as printed in the Inquirer is 
nottrue. Wedeny her statement of begging the Crow council from using any violence. 
-On the contrary, her attitude and actions were of the dangerous kinds here is no 
class of people who know themeelves better than the Crows. All that we ask is to be 
treated fairly and to live at peace with our white neighbors. We will not have any- 
thing to do with an irresponsible and unreliable agitator, as Mrs. Grey has proven her- 
self to be, and decided prior to her arrest Yuring the last meeting at Lodge Grass to have 
nothing more to do with her. 

One thing that we Indians can not comprehend: Why this woman is making so much 
noise in the Billings papers when she has had every opportunity given her to prove 
her charges on the reservation last summer. 

During the winter of 1906 and 1907 a delegation of young men from Lodge Grass 
district came to Pryor Creek to ask Chief Plenty Coos and his people for signatures to 
be‘used in protesting against raising sugar beets on the Crow Reservation. They also 
stated that a woman by the name of Helen P. Grey is working with the Crow Indian 
Lodge in order to have some of them appear before the President to make the protest 
on sugar-beet industry. They also said that Mrs. Grey has found out and can now 
prove that Major Reynolds has cattle on the reservation unlawfully; also he is selling 

ead allotments without the consent of heirs. All this startling news stirred the hearts 
of the Pryor Indians, but they were silent. The delegation went back taking with 
them between thirty and forty signatures, which were to be used in protesting against 
the sugar industry and not for anything else. Instead of using the names as was 
requested, Mrs. Grey claimed them as members of the Crow Indian Lodge, and used 
the names in Washington to suit any purpose. At that time no lodges existed on 


or district. 
Py and by we heard that Mrs. Grey and six Crow Indians had started for Washington 
and were arrested. When the Pryor Indians heard of this arrest, they, for the first 
time; organized the Crow Indian ge, and were ready to help the other districts. 
Soon after this another committee from Lodge Grass came to Pryor and begged Plenty 
Coos and his people to help thein. They said that the Great Father in Washington 
has given Mrs. Grey a chance to see him; that she has told him all wrongs and abuses 
on the Crow Reservation, and that he has promised to send a honest man to investi- 
gate the charges which Mrs. Grey had made. We asked the men from Lodge Grass 
what were the charges, and they answered, ‘‘ You will know them when vou get there.’ 

A delegation from Pryor was at once sent, headed by Chief Plenty Coos, and when 
the delegation arrived Mrs. Grey was at Frank Gordon’s ranch. We were pleased to 
see her. When Inspector Dalby arrived the meeting, consisting of twenty or more 
delegates and seventy-five sympathizers, was at once called to order to consider a few 
preliminary matters. The lodge reorganized and elected officers for the coming year 
and also elected Mrs. Helen P. Grey to represent them during the investigation. After 
Mrs. Grey took her position by Inspector Dalby, the position of interpreter was taken 
up. Alex Upshaw was unanimously chosen by all the districts. Inspector Dalby 
recognized the newly elcctcd officers and the meeting commenced at once. From 
the time the meeting commenced most of the time was spent in discussing how the 
investigation should be carried on. Inspector Dalby told us in plain language that he 
was going to do the investigating, not Mrs. Grey. It appeared at times that Mrs. Grey 
wished to do the investigating herstlf. We often asked Mrs. Grey if the President 
Roosevelt ordered her to come back and help to investigate matters on the reservation. 
She would answer affirmatively by saying, ‘‘ Yes, verbally.’? As she presented no 
papers to show her authority we suspected that she was not commissioned to help to 
conduct the investigation with Inspector Dalby. 

We heard wonderful things of this woman, but as each da d we had less con- 
fidence in her. Inspector Dalby tried to reason with the Indians to put aside Mra. 
Grey and that he would work out the c with them and allow the lodge enough 
representation during the investigation. The Crow Indian Lodge would not give her 
up. Westood by Mrs. Grey for full fourteen hours. During this meeting Mrs. Grey 
did not @ct asa lady should, but at times used violent language, such as calling Inspec- 
tor Dalby a “‘two-faced liar;’’ shaking her fist at him she would say, ‘‘You are a good 
one for the great President to send out to find out the truth.’’ Inspector used as much 
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patience as any one of his position could, but while one of these spells took poasession 

-of Mrs. Grey, Inspector Dalby arrested her and was about to take her to the agency, 
when the Indians interceded for her and begged Inspector Dalby to allow her to rep- 
resent the Crow side of the investigation. 

Mr. Dalby released her upon the ground that she would be prepared to meet him the 
following Sunday. This was Thursday night. Mrs. Grey was very happy when she 
was released and she promised faithfully to comply with all his orders. e meeting 
continued until daylight and then adjourned in order to give every one a chance to 
get a little sleep and rest. The inspector returned to the agency to be ready for yw 

unday. 

Frida morning the delegates assembled to look over the charges which Mrs. Grey 
had made to the President and which had taken her several months to gather. Up to 
this time the Pryor Indians did not know what the charges were. When everybody 
was seated, ready to go over a great pile of typewritten charges which Mrs. Grey had 
made, the said Mrs. Grey once more ‘kicked over the traces,” and balked, after having 
promised faithfully to meet the inspector at Crow Agency two days later. She said, 

‘I want seven days more to work on the charges and if you men do not grant it, I am 
not going to fight for you. You can fight your own battles.’’ The interpreter, Alex. 
Upshaw, turned about facing her and said, ‘‘I don’t think you want any investigation. 
I believe ou are a fraud,’? She then threw her hands to her face, burst out crying 
and left the room. Chief Plenty Coos addressed the assembly after Mrs. Grey had 
left and said, ‘‘When I was waited upon by the delegates appointed by this lodge to 
give them my support, I listened carefully to all their words. I never before saw the 
white woman who just left us crying. Do warriors cry over every little hardship that 
confronts them? I came because everything I have heard sounded well. Now, I 
have been with you and your friend . Grey for full two days. I have observed 
ber manners as well as her words, and I have concluded to aay to you, my young 
men, that she will lead us by and by into serious trouble. I will not follow her any 
longer, and if you feel that she is right and still insist on following her, I shall start for 
home and attend to my own affairs. I can not in any way believe she can be of any 
assistance to us.’? When he sat down the head man on Big Horn district and also 
the Pryor delegates threw Mrs. Grey aside and would not recognize her any more. 
When the Lodgegrass realized they were alone they also agreed to let Mrs. Grey go. 
The meeting again broke up and nothing was done that day. 

The next day the Crow Indian Lodge met at the tent of an Indian named Bread. 
The assembly ordered Plenty Coos, Alex Upshaw, and Joe Cooper to wire Inspector 
Dalby to come to Lodge Grass at once. This was to inform him that the Crow Indian 
Lodge, after having stood by Mrs. Helen P. Grey all these trying hours, and she by 
her own actions turned everything for the worse, had decided to let her go. 

When Inspector Dalby came, the lodge begged him to allow Mrs. Grey to go off 
their reservation peaceably, but he said, ‘‘If I find she has done harm on this reser- 
vation she must suffer the penalty of the laws. At present she can go off the reser- 
vation at peace, and if she wants someone to go with her, I will send Scolds the Bear, 
the policeman.’’ By this time Mra. Grey had come in and sat by Inspector Dalby. 
When he announced to Mrs. Grey that the Crow Indian Lodge, after having duly con- 
sidered the matter, had decided to let her go off the reservation and disowned her 
as their representative she burst out with violent language. Then Inspector Dalby 
ordered Scolds the Bear to arrest her and he (Scolds the Bear) carried her out of the 
meeting. While Scolds the Bear was wrestling with her, she cried out to some of 
her intimate followers to help her, but none moved. We might parallel this scene 
with the arrest of Sitting Bull, the famous Uncpapa Sioux, when he called upon his 
faithful ones to rescue him, although this did not end so tragicall . 

Mrs. Grey caused all these months of misery upon herself. It she had behaved 
like a sensible person and worked in unison with Inspector Dalby and the Indians 
all the troublcs now at hand might have been avoided. The we were unit 
almost to a man in her favor and would have followed her to the end if it was the 
truth she was seeking. After Mrs. Grey was arrested, the meeting broke up and every 
one went to their homes. 


PLenty Coos (his X mark 
THE WET ee X mark). 
CoroTe THat Runs 


Butt WELL KNown (his X mark 
STRIKE ON THE Heap (his X mark). 
Hmes (his X mark). 
Avex UrsHaw. 


his X mark) 


Witnesses to marks: 
James Hi, 
F. 8S. SHIVELY. 
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(ExurBit J. McL. No. 1.] 


Proceedings of a council held at Crow Agency, Mont., by James McLaughlin, United 
States lidian inspector, with the Indians of the Crow Reservation, for the purpose of 
obtaining the views of said Indians as to allotments in severalty to those of them who 
have not heretofore received allotments and the opening of their surplus lands to set- 
tlement under the public-land laws of the United States. 


Council convened Tuesday, February 11, 1908, at 1 o’clock p. m., with 59 male adult 
Indians, the leading men of the reservation, in attendance, with Carl Leider and Frank 
Shively as interpreters. 

Indian Agent ReyNotps. Six yearsago, when I came among you, you were living in 
camps or communities in the various districts, and each camp was working a small 
piece of ground called acommunity farm. All of you, or nearly all, were drawing a full 
allowance of rations. Some time prior to this Colonel Rankin had been sent here by 
the Department at Washington to allot you your lands in severalty. It was the poli 
of the Department, as soon as you were allotted, to encourage you to go upon your lands 
and begin the work of home building; it was also their policy to withdraw from you all 
rations and support as fast as possible. This was a good policy and accorded with my 
ideas exactly. In my first talks at your councils I outlined to you what I expected to 
do. I told you that each able-bodied person must go upon his own land and that I 
would assist him to wire for fences and lumber for houses, and also assist to laborers to 
help him build the same. At this time there were acarcely any houses on the reserva- 
tion. During the past four years we have built over 300 houses, the work has been per- 
formed entirely by Indians, and they have received pay for such labor. None of you 
have drawn rations for over three years, and to-day you are better off than ever before in 
your history. Nearly all of you have a good house, and many of you have besides a 

house a barn with goo corrals, and you keep pigs, chickens, and milch cows. 
me of you have eet out fruit trees, and many of you have planted shade trees around 
your homes. I told you at the beginning of my work with you that the white man had 
i8 eye upon your surplus lands and the time was not far distant when you would be 
called upon to release such lands as were not allotted. I told you it would not makeany 
difference what yu or I might say in opposing its opening, ngreas would act as they 
thought best. I urged upon you tosettle down and make Your living upon the land 
that was now given Phe for your future homé, so that when the time did actually come 
that your tribal lands went from you you would be nicely located in a home of your 
own and could be independent. 

The Great Father has now sent a friend to talk and council with you regarding mat- 
ters of great importance. I do not need to introduce him, as he has been coming here 
to see you for years. He knew many of you, who are old men now, when you were 
boys. He was a young man when he began work among the Indians; and while his 
hair has turned to snow, he is still the warm friend to you, the same as he has been 
through all these years of toil in your behalf. He has visited every reservation in the 
Service; he knows more Indians personally than any living whiteman. He isacknowl- 

by all of them as their friend, and they give him their fullest confidence. Listen 

to him carefully and give heed to the things he will say and act wisely in your judg- 

ments. Major McLayghlin will now talk to you upon the matters for which he was sent 
ere. 

Inspector McLaucnHim. My friends, I am pleased to meet you and to see so many 
of the leading men of the reservation present. 

You have been assembled here to-day to meet me in council on an important matter, 
and I will proceed at once to explain the object of my visit to your agency at this time. 
I have been sent here by the Secretary of the Interior to submit to you the question 
of opening your surplus lands to settlement after allotments in severalty have been 

e to ail those entitled thereto who have not heretofore received allotments; that 
means allotments to all children born since allotments were completed here about two 
years ago and to any others who may have been overlooked and not heretofore allotted. 

I have a copy of a bill which was introduced in Congress on the 21st of last December— 
about eight weeks ago—by Senator Dixon, of Montana, which provides for the open- 
ing of the surplus lands of your reservation along certain lines, which I will read to 
you presently and endeavor to explain its several provisions so that you may clearly 
understand its full meaning. Instructions for my guidance in the premises were pre- 
pared in the Office of Indian Affairs and approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and it now devolves upon me to submit the proposed legislation to you for your con- 
sideration and decision. 

Before reading the bill to you and explaining its provisions, so that you may fully 
understand its impurt, I wish to advise you regarding a certain decision of the United 
States Supreme Court which has a direct bearing on this matter. 
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In considering this question you must bear in mind that the law vests in Congress 
the right to open Indian reservation lands to settlement without obtaining the con- 
sent of the Indian occupants. This was fully determined by a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, five years the 5th ot last month, in what is known as the 
Lone Wolf case. Lone Wolf, who is a Kiowa Indian, of Oklahoma, acting for himself 
ahd certain other members of his tribe, objected to certain Congressional legislation 
affecting himself and his people and brought an action against the Government in the 
proper court, which was ultimately carried to the Supreme Court, which is the 
court of last resort, there being no appeal from its decisions, and the decision of that 
court was in substance that Indians are wards of the Government, that the Gov- 
ernment is guardian of the Indians, that a guardian has the right to do that which he 
deems best for the ward, and therefore that Congress has the right to open Indian 
reservation lands by legislation without consulting the Indians occupying it or without 
obtaining their consent. 

This is the situation, my friends, as to the power of Congress to open the surplus 
lands of Indian reservations. Surplus Indian lands mean all lands remaining in an 
Indian reservation after allotments in severalty to the Indians belonging thereon have 
been made. Allotted lands belong to the individuals to whom they are allotted, and 
the allottees are fully protected in their respective allotments, but all surplus lands 
remaining are the common property of the tribe and may be open to settlement by 
Congressional legislation without the consent of the tribe. 

It is, however, the desire of the Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner of Indian 

irs that Indians be consulted and their views ascertained before any legislation 
for the opening of their surplus lands is enacted, and that is why I have been sent 
here to confer with you relative to this proposed legislation. 

I will now read and explain this bill of Senator Dixon which provides for the open- 
ing of the lus lands of your reservation. | 
ee tnspector cLaughlin here reads’and explains Senate bill 2963, Sixtieth Congress, 
first session, which consumes over an hour.) 

Inspector McLauGuuin. I have now read and explained the bill, and the question 
is before xeu for consideration, and I hope to have an expression of your views regard- 
ing it. Should you wish to confer among yourselves before discussing the matter 
with me, we will adjourn for a time, that you may consider the proposition in council 
by yourselves; and should you at any time wish further information on any phase of 
the question, send for me and I ] endeavor to make it clear to you. You are 
privileged to express yourselves now as to the provisions of the bill or adjourn for a 
time to discuss the matter among yourselves before expressing your views regarding 
the matter. 

It may be proper for me to say at this time that there is another proposition that I 
have been directed to submit to you people, which is a horse-breeding proposition on 
this reservation. There has been introduced a bill providing for the creation of ‘‘The 
Crow Horse Company,”’ which bill was introduced on December 11 last, entitled Sen- 
ate bill 2087, Sixtieth Congress, first session, but I think we had better dispose of the 
question which I have already submitted and explained before considering the horse- 
breeding proposition and would suggest that you dispose of the first question before 
taking up the latter, but while considering the question of the opening of your lus 
lands you might have in mind the horse-breeding proposition; and if in your deliber- 
ations you wish to ask me any questions with reference to either proposition, I shall 
endeavor to make them plain to you. This, to you, isa very important matter, and 

ou should, therefore, not be in too great a hurry, but take time in considering it. 

ou need have no hesitancy in speaking freely to me, as I am here not only as a rep- 
resentative of the Government but as your freind, and I shall answer any question 
freely and truly that you may propound. I wish to say that we meet here to-day as 
friends; we shall discuss these questions in a friendly manner, and whether or not we 
reach an agreement we should part as friends. As I have already said, it might be 
well for us to adjourn for a time in order that you may discuss the matter among your- 
selves, but I leave this to you. I am here to ascertain your views; and in case there is 
anything in the bill you would wish to have changed, it is your duty to express your- 
selves regarding it, and I think you should remain here in the council room and talk 
the matter over among yourselves for a time, and I will be at the agency office, where 
you can send for me at any time you desire my presence. This, however, is for you 
to determine. 

Pienty Coos (Pryor band, leading chief). We arc here now and are willing to ex- 

our views. I will tell you everything from the time we first realized anything in 

ife. From the Wind River in the Shoshoni country to the Black Hills and the mouth 
of the Tongue River and the head of the Missouri River, in that scope of country is 
where my people were born, and raised, and died. We did not then have any knowl- 
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edge of the money value of our possessions. We never knew from the time we left the 
old agency until we came to this place the value of money. The Great Father asked 
us, and we disposed of our lands to him, and we did not know they contained gold, 
silver, and coal. We were surrounded by the different tribes of the Northwest. and 
we were in the center of them, and we had all of them to fight to defend and retain 
our country. If you hear the name of Crow Indian, he is a lover of his land and tena- 
cious in holding it. On the other hand, if you hear the name Crow Indian, he is a 
kind-hearted man and different from any other Indians. These white people are 
my people, and we have treated them nice in every way. We never molested their 
cattle and horses, nor have we tried to fight them out of the Indian country. There 
are no people in the world more faithful than the Crow Indians. In the early days 
whenever there was an uprising among Indians, and the whites sent out soldiers, the 
officers always called upon the Crows for scouts,and when there was a fight, after the 
battle whenever you found a little group. of dead soldiers you always found several 
dead Crow Indians lying beside them. The scope of country mentioned before was 
ours, and the white people have not left us much, and as we ceded strip after strip, 
the white people coming in to make homes were treated fine by the Crows, and the 
white women and children of these settlers were never mistreated. We let a big 
iece of land on the north of us go, and so far we have realized little or nothing from it. 
eretofore we have let lands go that were valuable, and we did not realize their value; 
and while we were paid for them, we realize now that the compensation was not ade- 
quate. We pity ourselves asa people, yet we do not wish to die; the buffalo, the deer, 
and the elk have all disappeared. And the reason I do not wish to die is the young 
people and the coming penetrations are to handle hr ~e, and cattle and get their liveli- 
from the land. we let these lands go, I doubt if the Indians realize $50 each 
from the sale. I never had any grudge against the white people. I have always 
followed the policies of the white man; and if a person complies with the requests of 
the white people uncomplainingly, you have no reason to take these lands without 
our consent or by force. [To Inspector McLaughlin]: You should say ‘‘I went to the 
Crow council and that is what Plenty Coos spoke,” and take it direct to the President. 
I have got one and only one mind at present, and that is breeding horses [referring to 
the Crow horse bill] on the reservation. Talking about limiting the years to twenty- 
five, this is not sufficient [referring to a clause in horse-breeding bill]; we would be 
just started upon it when the limit expires, and I do not want to bargain with the 
Government or anybody else to dispose of our lands. I do not want to take two or 
three days talking over this matter. The land is mine, and I do not want to sell it 
at all. 

Beut Rock (Pryor band, second chief). I am standing here, and there is no whisky 
in me. The ground about me is level, and soam I. If any white man had lots of 
property in the way of stock, he does not want men to come in and do any tricky 
work. The white men on the reservation now, I have no word to sa against them. 
They are connected with the Government, or have permission from the Government 
to be here, and I have no ill feeling against them. They, in turn, have police working 
under their direction looking after the bad on the reservation; they are not permanent 
always; sometimes they do things wrong and are put offduty. From the headwaters 
of the Yellowstone the old chiefs have bargained for the sale of various tracts of land 
until we are down to what the reservation now is. I heard the expression “We will 
help each other.’? Now, I want to know what you mean by “Help each other.” 
As I understand, it means now. I have helped my people many and many a time. 
The land is small now; there area good many children unallotted; and as I look around 
Iseea number of pregnant women. If youtake all our land and cover it up with white 
people, you are not acting in good faith with the Crow Indians. I have no ill feeling 
against my friends the white people, and what is the reason they are belittling me 
and taking that which I want to keep. If we let this land go, any of our young men 
would not be in Possession of a good, strong, well-matched team; will not havea heavy 
work harness. If they wished any of these things they could not purchase it from the 

roceeds of this sale. The reservation is already small, and I do not want any, more 

argains or sales, and I want you to take my words direct to the President. People 
who have been friends in the past always help each other when a deal like this arises 
between them, but I never heard of anything of this kind—taking land without the 
consent of the owner. I do not talk much in council, and I have finished. 

Looks wirH His Ears (Black Lodge band, subchief). You have heard the state- 
ments made by the former chiefs about all of our former possessions. The old chiefs 
in their treaties with the Government never made provisions for the coming genera- 
tions in selling their lands for an insignificant consideration. I do not want the con- 
ceasions and councils of the former chiefs to be considered any more. If thexe old 
chiefs had thought of the coming generations, what they would have to contend with 
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by their having done these things, some of the Crow tribe would now stand prominent 
as having considerable property. We have talked this matter over once or twice 
before. t little of our reservation that is now left we hold in our hand, and we do 
not want to let it go. This is the last chance, the last argument. If I hold this land 
in my hand and make the request to both of you [Inspector McLaughlin and Agent 
Reynolds] to take it to Washington and make my statements there, will it be ted? 
As it stands now, I am going to talk about the future generations of the tribe—how 
they can be benefited. I am going to to provide for them, which was not 
done by the former chiefs. As I have stated before, I have this land in my hand, and 
I am going to hold it, and there will be no more bargaining for the lands. 

Bia MepicinE (Black Lodge band, second chief; also captain of police). I want to 
tell you about the person who is responsible for my being brought to see asa man. I 
was created by the Maker of all things, God, and placed on this land, and‘ the Great 
Father in Washington allotted and assisted with house, fences, and many other things 
to put me in my present condition. He has placed herds of cattle and bands of sheep 
on this reservation that bring us in much rent money with which to purchase many 
of our improvements, and these moneys have been well used. Among my people 
in camp many of the women are in a pregnant condition and expect to have healthy 
children, and we need our land to share and share alike in the making of allotments. 
We are receiving rentals from the leasing of our surplus lands, and I do not want 
to let these moneys get away from me. If we let the lands go, we will never get any 
more lease money. I want my people to raise cattle, horses, and children. From the 
time this agent findicating Mr. Reynolds] was sent here I have seen great ‘results in 
the building of houses, fencing of lands, and making of roads, and all his work has 
been changing the condition of the Indians for the better. 

Buty THat Don’r Fatt Down (Lower Big Horn band, first chief). From the time I 
was a little boy the chiefs we had at that time sold the lands belonging to the tribe to my 
friends the whites, and its price was practically nothing, and the reservation has grown 
smaller from time to time until now it is very small. en the land on the north of us 
was sold I never consented, but it was put over my head. These Crow Indians are 
like you white people. We have given up everything heretofore when you asked in 
a friendly manner. We are surrounded completely by the other Indian tribes, and 
we are right in the center. Whenever any of the other tribes became unruly and the 
United States Government wished to punish them they always called on the Crow 
Indians to help them out. I never had any ill feeling against the whites; we have 
always been friends, and this business of cornering me into a place where I can not help 
myself and taking away my land I do not like, and I feel badly about it. For the future 
generations I want to reserve enough land for them and also enough land to raise horses 
and cattle. I want you to tell the President that I do not want to be put in such a 
position that I can not move. 

MeEpictine Crow (Lodge Grass band, first chief). I was not one ofthe older chiefs; I 
mean when thiscountry was first set aside to the Crows by the treaty of 1868. For many 

ears I have been trying to make my own living, and I was one of the first to be a farmer 

ere. I started at it twenty years ago, and I was the first Crow Indian to put up a 
fence. I did this to comply with the policies of the Department, so that the Govern- 
ment people would not molest me in any way, saying that we were not complying with 
their requests and doing what we could toward civilization. All these beautiful 
mountains, streams, and lands which I and my chiefs sold we never knew the proceeds 
that were turned over from such sales. The agent is the one who looks after our 
interests. When he came here we had lots of horses; when he came here we had some 
cattle; then the agent began to furnish us houses and fences. There might be.some of 
my people in this room who have not received an allotment for his child. Some of the 
children have not been allotted lands. I understand a little about the great council 
[Congress]; I was there and had a little inkling of it. The people sometimes when in 
trouble appeal for help. If the people in Washington would extend their nght hand 
and we the left hand, we would shake and I would ap for help. I hear that you 
have traveled a t deal and you know that our lands are small; and if I now start 
from any point, I reach the reservation boundary before the sun is down, showing the 
smallness of the reservation. We leased the unallotted lands for sheep and cattle, and 
the rental from these lands was credited to us for the benefit of we Crows. Tama 
ward of the Government; I am as an infant, and that infant is appealing to the Great 
Father to defer any more bargaining or agreements involving any more Crow lands. 
I want them reserved for the future generations. Frank Shively, Carl Leider, and 
James Hill {indicating three educated young men], I call upon you to devise a plan 
whereby we may have some lands retained for the raising of horses and cattle. We 
put you in achool to learn the white man’s way and be able to help us when we are in 
straits like this. It is up to you three to see what you can do for the benefit and 
interest of the whole tribe. You understand how to do things. 

e 
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Knows THe Grounp (Big Horn band, farmer). Every living thing has a mind 
of its own, and I have one too. The former members of the tribe, the people who ate 
the buffalo meat, owned this land. They are Practical all gone. Now the land 
resta practically with the younger men, the 20, 30, 40, and 50 year old men have the 

ight tosay. Right here you come as a representative from Washington and tell about 
a land matter. You say that you do not wish to hasten the matter. Then why are 
you talking about it? These educated boys should do the work of the reservation; 
they ought to have a voice in the matter. I want two or three of them to go to Wash- 
ington and make our statements there. I want the younger men to discuss the matter. 
Whena representative comes from Washington and makes a statement that he is here 
with authority to talk about land matters I always have a doubt in my mind as to 
whether it is so or not. If our educated young men go to Washington and see the 
President’s face and he sees their facesand they talk the matter over kindly, it can be 
settled once and forall. The result of a face-to-face talk would be for the best. We, 
the young men, have no thought or desire to give up one jot of this land. 

Coyote Runs (Pryor band, subchief). Different Indian tribes in the Northwest 
have surrounded us, and we are in the middle of them. From the time when I was 
a boy, when you had your first knowledge of our tribe, this is the remainder of the 
tribe. As you see me standing here I am one of the owners who practically control 
this tribe. Different Indian tribes located around here all have same fault with 
them. Lone Wolf probably had lots of faults. Of the Indian tribes of the North- 
west the Crows are the harmless, good-hearted | people. From the time I was a little 
boy until I reached my full growth we owned a big reservation. When you came 
among the Indians to work as an inspector you came over to see the Crow lands and found 
out they were good. The mountains that I owned, the streams, springs, and beautiful 
hills that I owned, the beautiful rocks with their gold, silver, and coal, I let them all 
go as you white people planned. From the rising to the setting of the sun white people 
came, many poor ones, and I stood them in the palm of my hand and lifted them up. 
My people were once as birds; they moved and camped here and there, roaming all the 
time. We considered the buffalo, the elk, and the deer as our own, but the white 
people came and slaughtered them. We lived by the chase, and now there is no more 

e. As it were, we sat and watched you take it all, and we never said a word; we 
considered you were our friends; you wished to do it; it is all right, and we did not 
complain. The whites, with their wives and children, came here to settle and have 
something for the future; they were never molested, and they took all they wanted. 
Wherever they had their homes and property they never feared depredations at the 
hands of the Crows. You planned to take our lands, promised to benefit us with the 
proceeds, and there was never any objection from our people. The settlers brought in 
stock and worked and planned and prospered because none of the Crows molested 
them. We have always had the reputation of being friendly to the whites, and we 
wish to keep that fecling to the end of time. The reason I am so friendly to the whites 
is that I knew there would come a time when they will be talking about disposing of 
ourlands. Now, I have been friendly to them, and they have been friendly to me, and 
when I want to talk to them about lands they will believe me as we are friends. We, 
the Crows, never intended that we should have but just two horses; we are going to 
‘ have more than that. I am a man who can think for myself, and I have a 
increase my stock and accumulate fora livelihood. From time immemorial no ill feel- 
ing existed between my friends the whites and us, and now, when I am put to the 
corner, I want to appeal to them and I want them to assist me in getting out of this 
difficulty, for these my friends, the whites, would occupy all these surplus lands; and 
if I accumulate lots of horses and cattle of my own, where am I going to put them? 
These people, the whites, my friends, I am going to appeal to them; as my reservation 
is 80 small, I want them to help me retain it. - 

Fire Bear (Reno band, second chief). The country along the Missouri River and 
Judith Basin was owned by this tribe, and the former chiefs sold it, and we never knew 
what became of the proceeds of it. The country beyond Pryor, the Clarks Fork coun- 
try, was sold, and we got $6 per capita, and this is gone. We sold the country north 
of here along the Big Horn and Yellowstone rivers to the white people. A few of us 
received money from the sale of inherited lands, but what have we received for the 
remainder? We, the members of the Crow tribe—men, women, and children—all 
refuse to consent to the opening of our reservation. 

Cur.y (Reno band; one of Custer’s scouts). I was the friend of General Custer, I 
was one of his scouts, and will say afew words. The Great Father in Washington sent 

ou here about this land, the famous Crow land, and he said that it is not common 
Jand. The soil you see is not ordinary soil; it is the dust of the blood, the flesh, and the 
bones of our ancestors. We fought, and bled, and died to keep other Indians from 
taking it, and we fought, and bled, and died helping the whites. You will have to 
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dig down through the surface before you can find nature’s earth, as the upper Portion 
is Crow. The land as it isis my blood and my dead. It is consecrated, and I do not 
want to dispose of it. I wish to keep it, and do not want to give up any portion of it 

Spotrep Rassit (Upper Big Horn band, subchief). The Great Father was fight- 
ing in the Black Hills country and the Crows are the ones who helped him. The sol- 
diers stationed at the different posts, if any of them endured hardship, the Crows 
endured it with them. For myself, I started out when I was 12 years of age and helped 
the Government. I went with ten different expeditions. I received pay twice for 
the suffering that I had from heat, cold, rain, and fatigue, and the other eight ex- 
peditions I did not receive anything, but helped without pay. As I campaigned from 
the Missouri on down I saw buffalo, deer, and elk, and they have all disappeared by 
the hand of the white man. God gave me this land. Afterwards the Great Father in 
Washington gave me distinct boundary lines within which I was to live. By agree- 
ments from time to time the Great Father has taken possession of the Crow lands, a 
little at a time, until now we are down to the last, and there is only a small piece lett, 
and it is very precious now. Not very long ago I gave this country north of here, the 
last ceded strip, a big country. Even that they have not come to the point where there 
is anything realized from the sale of it. When we go back home from here to make 
report to our wives and children of what you have explained to us here it will make 
them feel badly. The little children and the increase of stock are growing right along. 
I heard you say that you were here to help us. Right now I do not want to sell the 
land or bargain for it. Tell the Great Father ev ing we have said and help us. 

PLENTY (oos. The younger people might get up and say something out of the way 
and you must not consider that as anything; they are young yet and have not matur 
minds. You look at me—I am not a white man, my color is brown, and there is nothi 
of the white man about me. As I look around I can no longer find game to provide f 
for my wife and children; I am compelled to do farm work for their support and Jiveli- 
hood. I am not a white man, and I can not do things that the white man does. As to 
the opening of any of our lands there is time enough for that, but we are not ready for 
it now. As to the agent—some of our old people have moneys which are put away, and 
before they receive the benefit of it they die. Now, the best thing to do 1s to give their 
money to them in a lump and they can realize the benefit of it before they die. I do 
not like that method of keeping the money, and when they are old and will soon die 
they should have it for their comfort, to receive benefits from it or buy cattle, and if 
they die their children or grandchildren would be benefited by it. I do not like it. I 
speak of it, because you are both here (inspector and agent). Aa to the land, I do not 
want to talk about it further, as I do not want to part with it. 

Inépector McLauGHLIN. My friends, I am glad to have heard you express yourselves, 
as it enabled me to learn what is in your minds—that is, the minds of the respective 
speakers and as would appear from the responses of the audience to be the sentiment 
of the assemblage. But | would feel that I have neglected to do my full duty did 
I not call your attention to the important features of the bill which I have explained 
to you. My friends, I am not here of my own volition. I have been sent here by 
my superiors to present this matter and explain it clearly to you, that you may under- 
stand the different provisions of the bill which has been introduced in Congress and 
liable to become a law during the present session of that body unless you mect it with 
some reasonable proposition that would meet with Department approval and accept- 
able to Congrees. I will say by way of introduction that I went among the Indians 
when a young man 28 years of age; my hair was black then, and it has grown white 
in the service of the Government among the Indians. I have visited nearly every In- 
dian agency in the United Statesand have met the Indians of every tribe of the United 
States. I bave never been at an Indian agency and had business dealings with the 
Indians and returned thereto that they did not appear glad to see me, and IJ was 
never ashamed to look them in the face, as 1 have always treated Indians as I would 
wish to be treated by others in business matters. I will also say that while Iam a 
full-blood white man my many years among the Indians and appreciation of their 
many good qualities has brought me to bea very warm friend of the Indians and my 
heart is more than half Indian. I know how dear the Indian reservations are to the 
respective tribes occupying them, and how they wish to hold them intact; that is 
but natural, and were it in my power to leave undisturbed the Indian reservations 
as they exist to-day, and believed it best for their interests, 1 would fiadly do all 
in my power to have them so remain, but that is impossible, my friends. 

In the past, in the days of your ancestors, whom you say ‘‘ate the buffalo meat,’’ 
large reservations were possible. There was in those days what was called a frontier, 
that was when the ter portion of the people of the United States lived east of the 
Mississippi River, but the t number of emigrants coming here from Euro 
countries forced the wave of immigration to press westward from the East and later 
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from the West into the interior, resulting in the obliteration of the frontier. There is 
no more frontier where settlers can find homes readily, and the rapidly increasing 
white population of this great country demands additional land as homes for settlers. 
It is found in traveling over the country that even the mountain ranges are being 
occupied; that the valleys of the mountain ranges susceptible to cultivation are occu- 
pied, and even in gulches where there are small tillable patches you will find white 
men with their families. The demand for land by settlers is so great that the white 
people are constantly importuning their Congressmen to open more lands for settlement 
and the sentiment which has prevailed for several years past in Congress to open the 
surplus lands of Indian reservations to settlement is steadily gaining in strength 
each session of Congress, until the sentiment now prevailing is that Indians may only 
hold what land they actually need and can make proper use of it. My friends, I am 
telling you the naked truth when I say that I believe that there will not be a foot of 
surplus Indian reservation land in the United States that will not be open to settle- 
ment in the near future. I believe in telling Indians the truth, no matter how un- 
pleasant it may be, rather than use honeyed words which would bring disappointment, 
and will again repeat that I believe that there will not be a foot of Indian reservation 
land in the United States remaining unopened to settlement five years from to-day. 
And anticipating what is likely to be brought about in this respect the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs are exceedingly anxious to pro- 
tect the Indians and get the best terms possible for the surplus lands of their reserva- 
tions in the legislation enacted for their opening. 

In the past I believed in Indian reservations being held intact, but I have changed 
my mind as to that and now believe that it will be beneficial to the Indians to have 
their lands opened, as it brings in white people to settle among them, from whom the 
Indians may more readily acquire the white man’s civilization and industrious habits 
and aleo provide a market for products raised by the Indians. To meet the new condi- 
tion, which is inevitable, you Crows are especially favored by possessing excellent 
allotments and having water for irrigation secured to you before your surplus lands 
are thrown open to settlement. From the remarks of your speakers here to-day I 
am fearful that you do not feel the importance of the question submitted for your consid- 
eration. You have heard it explained with great care. I was very particular in 
explaining the bill, so that you might fully understand its every meaning, and I feel 
that you should take time to deliberate and say what portions of the bill you are willing 
to accept and what, if any, you would wish eliminated. From the pleas that your 
speakers have made it is evident that you do not fully appreciate the importance of the 
question or any of its phases, but havesimply closed your eyesand ears and say “‘ We do 
not want any portion of ourreservation opened.’’ Now, my friends, itis not the proper 
spirit with which to meet the wishes of Congress, nor to provide the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who are your friends, with some 
reasonable modifications of the bill to meet your views as they may feel justified in 
submitting to Congress with their recommendation for adoption. I observe that there 
is restlessness in this assemblage, as though you contemplated breaking up the council 
and going home, which, I trust, is not the intention of any of you. Remember that 
there is another question for you to consider, that of the creation of a horse-breeding 
industry for the Crows, and, as a numberof you have spoken of raising horsesand cattle 
I think that you should consider it also before breaking up or adjourning. I would 
suggest, and I trust that you see the wisdom of it, that you all assemble here again 
after supper to consider the matter. I will ask the agent to furnish some lamps, and 
if you wish to have me present at any time to answer any questions in regard to the 
Senate bill for the opening of your surplus lands or about the horse-breeding proposi- 
tion I will respond to your call promptly. Every word that I have spoken here, and 
every word that your speakers have said here has been taken down by the stenog- 
rapher, which notes will be typewritten, the original of which will go forward wit 
my report, and a carbon copy will be left at the agency office for future reference. I 
am not here to try to force my views upon you, my friends, nor to unduly urge you, 
but as men of good sense and judgment, I wish you to consider this matter car y 
and meet me here again to-night after supper. 

The was agreed to by the Indians, and a recess was then taken at 5.45 p. m.) 

The Indians met in tribal council by themselves at 7 p. m., sending word to 
Inspector McLaughlin that they would notify him when they desired his presence. 
The inspector furnished them with certain documents for their guidance in their delib- 
erations, which deliberations were continued until 11 p. m. 

On Wednesday morning, February 12, the Indians notified the inspector that they 
wished to defer the full cOuncil meeting until 1 p. m. 

Council reassembled February 12 at 2 p. m., at the request of the Indians, 93 of 
whom were present. 
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Inspector McLavenim. My friends, you have been in council discussing the mat- 
ter among yourselves since the adjournment last evening, and having now reassembled, 
I am ready to hear what you have to say regarding the matter under consideration. 

Pienty Coos. What you told me yesterday I had never heard before and was not 
prepared to receive it and it came as a shell close to me and exploded and made me 
tremble. I will tell you several of my thoughts. As you see me standing here, I am 
not a white man; I do not know how to read and write; my methods of doing things 
are entirely different from those followed by white people, and I will tell you the mind 
ofan Indian. I want to talk relative to settlers who take up lands on our ceded strip— 
occupying lands, either under ditches or not—they have more Jand than I think 
Colonel Rankin allotted us. The lands we did get are small, I think, in comparison 
with those taken up under ditches built by white people. Most of the allotments 
that were made to the younger men are small and some have no fences surrounding 
the allotments. I sold a portion of the reservation north of here and made plans for 
the expenditure of the money that should have been received but from the proceeds 
of the land sales I have never realized anything, to my knowledge. Most of that land 
now, some good portions of it, have no occupants at all. The reason I tell you this is 
that most of this land is not paid for and the money has not been received by the 
Indians. The President’s official representatives have sent you here with the mes- 
page (the bill he means) and telling me the condition of it and I was not prepared to 
receive it, and Iam not therefore prepared to give a argument either for or against 
it. I would like after having it presented to me to hold on to it and study it, and if I 
think it is proper for me to let these educated boys handle it, and if it is neccssary, we 
might want to send some of them to Washington for further conference with the Preai. 
dent. The people surrounding the reservation, the other Indian tribes, are full of 
faults, and we, the Crows, are without. We have been friendly to the whites. and it 
seems that they favor these outside tribes in letting their lands stand intact while we, 
the friends of the whites, are the first to be asked to dispose of our lands. and what we 
have disposed of we have never been paid for, and now this question comes up and I 
would rather not answer it at present. 

Looxs wir HI8 Ears. Just as though the speaking of selling our lands were a club, 
we were knocked so that we did not know what to say yesterday. Most people when a 
thing like that comes to them in that manner are resentful, and it is natural] for them to 
refuse, 80 I also refused yesterday to give my consent. I thought the matter over last 
night before I went to sleep and thought it over thoroughly and now I have come toa 
conclusion. You made the statement yesterday that the Secretary and the Commis- 
sioner are up against it in this matter; that it 1s going to gothrough. My chiefs are 
in the same way; we are up against it. The portions that we have sold before, large 
tracts, we never realized up to our expectations, and I feel that if our surplus lan 
are sold, we will not realize an adequate amount fromthem either. Yesterday I wasas 
a swimmer, when a shock came I dove to avoid the danger, to-day I came to the surface, 
shake my head and fill my lungs with a fresh breath. I thought the bill through 
after it was explained to me last night, and I think it best to cut the propused commis- 
sion from five to three persons. I also want to cut down the salaries of the timber 
cruisers from $8 to $5 perday. The State of Montana is permitted to take two sections 
of land in each township for school purposes, but if those certain sections are alread 
occupied by Indian allotments the State is given the privilege of locating other lands 
in lieu thereof in some other place. We object toit inthat form. The State can select 
other lands in lieu in that same township, but I do not want them to go out of the 
township and take the choicest land. As to the acreage set aside for horse-breeding 
purposes, I want to ask that 500,000 acres be set aside for that purpose and no less. 

ORACE Lona Bear. I took that horse-breeding bill last night and studied it very 
thoroughly, and I know that most of the Indians have no definte comprehension of it; 
we do not understand it thoroughly. Carl Leider, Frank Shively, and myself, and 
others who could read, took that bill and explained it to the Indians in their language, 
and they were unable to understand it for all that. I suggest that you take this bill 
and put it in writing, in simple language, in order that we may explain it to the Indians 
so that they can understand it fully and act intelligently upon it. I have read the 
bill and there are some big words in it; I took my pocket dictionary to look for their 
meanings and when I looked for a word instead of finding it explained there would bea 
reference back to some other word, and it is confusing and I want simple words that 
are not confusing on an important matter like this. I have reached the point of man- 
hood, of maturity, and I have reached the point of self-support. Iam depended upon 
by my wife, children, mother, and others. When a person is in that condition he 
should be given a square deal. I live an honest and upright life and I want that 
request granted as to simplifying the wording of the bill so that we can understand It. 
After doing that we will take the simplified form as given by you and study it over so 
that we may thoroughly understand it. 
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Mepicine Crow. You made the statement that you have traveled from one portion 
of the country to another and you are here and we have come together to talk to each 
other. The older members of the tribe have no knowledge of letters; therefore we 
are walking as though in the dark in matters of this kind. It was not very long ago 
that we took up the white man’s way of making a living. Some of the younger mem- 
bers of our people have prospered and it has e them appy- The reason for that is, 
they are not lazy and work for what they get. We ceded the northern portion of the 
reservation to the Government and we have not so far received very much, if any- 
thing, from it. The reason I say this is that I want the younger men, the ones who 
work for a living, to receive things that are substantiai; in other words, things that will 
help them to make a living. Now as to the bill, the plan of having five commissioners 
should be cut down to three. The Great Father has sent you here to talk; we in turn 
will ask that Carl Leider, James Hill, George Pease, Frank Shively, the agent (Mr. 
Reynolds), and yours:!f, representing this tribe, go to Washington to confer with the 
authorities, and submitting the hopes and sentiment of the tribe to the President. 
This commission going to Washington and appearing before the President in person 
and seeing him face to face to verify the arguments that we would put forth and the 
facts as they are, to him, then whatever you do, the tribe will approve of your actions. 
In the early treaties we said we would send our children to school to learn the white 
man’s way in order that they could some day help their people. We have scnt you to 
school (speaking to the said four young men) and now is the time for you to act. We 
want you to act for your people in the horse-breeding matter; also as to other matters 
we can not understand and whatever you do we will approve of. 

BULL THAT DON’T Fatt Down. I have not much to say. The ways of the white 
people and the ways of the Indians are entirely different. It was said yesterday that 
there was no reason or argument put forth to meet the situation, we saying nothing 
directly on the matter, but flatly refused to sell. The reason why we refused at the 
outset of the council proceedings is that we had a nice talk on the previous agreement 
with Government’s representatives (Crow-Flathead Commission). A lot of promises 
were made, and now as none of these promises were fulfilled, and we presuming the 
same thing would happen, refused to meet the situation, tried to evade it, and said 
nothing directly for or against it. The former chiefs in their treaties and in their 
councils promised that the Crows would put their children in school, saying that there 
is a time coming when the services of these young Indian boys would be needed, and 
now, I believe, isthe time. This is the time we need them to act for the tribe for the 
best interests of the Crow people. I want to leave the whole matter to these young 
men, the Indian agent, and yourself and take it direct to Washington, and there, 
before the authorities, I want you to act for the best interests of the tribe and try to do 
what the tribe would do if they could comprehend. The one thing that is hindering 
this is water for the irrigation of our allotments. 

Bet Rock. Trying to make me understand what I do not comprehend is an impoe- 
sibility; I am too old to learn to read and write. I do not like it when they start argu- 
ments. I hear different arguments from every side and I am at a loss which to 
believe. You are about my age you have good judgment, perceive ev ing fairly, 
do everything fairly. Of all the different peoples in our land the whites are the 
people that raise the best of everything for profit or use. Their cattle, horse, sheep 
and everything is raised for profit and use. Even their dogs are treated and rai 
right. Yesterday I experienced the same feeling that I would have had if an enemy 
had surprised me. When an event like that happens, after the first fire and the smoke 
clears away, we collect our thoughtsand begin to make preparations for defense. When 
any people do anything like this is, they will talk the matter over, hear different 
persons’ views, and hear their arguments and when everything is understood and 
decided upon then they proceed to act. As it were you did not treat us exactly fair 
in surprising us as you did and it scared me. I have put my children in school, 
knowing that there would come a time when we would have to fall back upon them 
for assistance, because of their having the white man’s knowledge. Iam here, but 
am undecided, and I would not be satisfied what the result might be if the question 
is settled by the old men who do not understand it so well as the younger men. I 
have made up my mind and will not deviate from it; I can not decide this matter 
myself, and therefore I want to send the agent and several of our educated young 
men with you to Washington and hold the meeting there and every act of this dele- 
gation will be accepted as the act of the tribe by myself and all my followers. Lf you 
try to deal with us older Indians here at this agency, it would not be so satisfactory. 

SpotreD Rasszit. I am an Indian and I live as an Indian; the white people live as 
white people, and they are entirely different class of people. The white people use 
their brains and printed matter; they put them together and plan things and scheme 

ings. When they wish to remember anything they put it in writing, thereby 
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remembering all they have said by referring to it. Iam not that way, what I use my 
brain, and in speaking I use my memory and in a talk like this, we speak much and 
afterwards I may forget one or two statements made by me. I have traveled also: I 
have not been all the time on this reservation. The Indian people living on the differ- 
ent reservations all have faults and mean ways about thein, but we, the Crows, the 

i of the white people, seem to be the first to be treated like this, while you favor 
the other Indian tribes who have not been friendly to you. Now, it will take some 
time to collect all this talk and put it in decent shape to send forward. Among the 
members of the Crow tribe there are several boys who have been educated; they are 
of Crow blood, but they know the white man’s ways. The time has come for them to 
act for us. If this matter had come up to us after a full compliance with all of the 
treaty stipulations for the last cession of land and we had received the payment 
promised, this matter would be easy now; as it is now, our business should be attended 
to by this committee of our young men. A number of children have not been allotted 
as yet, and I think some of the Indians who are entitled have not received allotments, 
and I think some of them have not received their grazing lands. All of these and any 
other matters, I want to send these educated young men, the agent, and yourself to 
Washington to plan for us, and the every act of this committee will be the act of me and 
my people. 

Coyote Runs. Over on the other side of the railroad track, nine years ago we had 
a shade made of trees, and under it we had a council like this, and it consumed seven 
days. Ten men represented the tribe as speakers, and I was one of the ten others 


wanted a portion of our land. From the description as it now appears on the map, we 
let the ceded 


kind comes up, everything would be all right. The Indian tribes of the Northwest 
have bad faults, have bad names. They acted in bad 


will approve every action they may take in matters pertaining to our people. 

Hoop on Forgweav. The people who are friendly to other come together 
and talk in a friendly manner, in a nice way, even if they have anything important 
to talk about they will pass the time of the day and then proceed to business. As I 
stand here, I speak for a district whose chiefs have all passed away. The past few 
years I have made my own living and am self-supporting. From boun line 
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of the reservation as it now stands to the Yellowstone and to the mouth of Creek, 
we have sold it and were not treated fair. The people who are of my age (50) and peo- 
ple who are older than I am, that heard the talks of that council, when the agreement 
was made, many of them have died without receiving anything from it, and many 
romises were made. You are sent by the Great Father to talk over this land matter. 
f all the conditions of the last agreement had been fulfilled and you had come amo 
us on this mission, you would have had little difficulty, as no obstacle would be p 
in your way. Now the leading men who have spoken before me have voiced my 
sentiments and those of my band, when they say, send a delegation of these young 
men to Washington. They understand the white man’s way and they can get better 
results from a conference, and everything they do while there in regard to our affairs 
we will stand by. 

FRANK Beruune.-I wasonlya boy when they had that council on the other side of 
the railroad for the cession of land below Fort Custer. The plans of the leading men at 
that time were to sell that portion of the reservation that we, the younger generation, 
might be benefited by, but up to the present time there is hardly enough to call benefit 
that we have received for that large tract of land. If all the promises that were made 
that day had been complied with and you came here, we would gladly assist you to the 
end. Jt appears as though that we were jumped upon while asleep and we wake up 
fecling badly. Children are being born and enough land should be reserved to provide 
for the allotment of those children. The plans of the white people are made for four 
or five years and it generally comes out in that time as they were planned. And 
now the leading men of the tribe havesaid theirsay and wethe younger people have 
stood back and listened to what they said. 

Gets ONE Horn. An expression of our views has been made by the leading men 
of the reservation who have preceded me. But if you care to listen a little lo I 
will speak to you. Of our children, our horses, even to the dogs of the children there 
is always a pet, one considered a favorite. The people living on these lands, called 
Indians, are the people who wear the breechcloth. Of all the various tribes in the 
Northwest the white people should regard the Crow Indians as their favorite, as pets 
over the other tribes, because the Crows have always been so friendly to them, and even 
the tramp packing his bed on his back traveling through the country of the Crows 
fears no harm from the Indians, known as the peaceful Crows. From the time the first 
chiefs were chosen and an agency established up at the old Mission Agency is now 

orty years. ; 

The first cession of land, as it appears from the treaty, was made without con- 
sidcration; it was believed to be a good thing to have a definite boundary. Then we 
made a second cession of land to the Government, receiving as payment annuities of 
clothing, blankets, and different kinds of goods, seemingly not receiving adequate 
compensation for the valuable land given up by us. At the next—or third—cession 
we gave up a beautiful country; the streams were clear, the foothills and valleys were 
thickly wooded, much of the land was level for farming, but we also ceded that to the 
Governmentandcameoverhere. Atthe next cession of our country from the divide be- 
tween Pryor and the Clark Fork we had the country taken for which we were promised 
$1.50 an acre. And atthe last cession, the Lower Big Horn country with its rich black 
soil. If you start to the river from the outer edge of the woods it will take you some 
time to get to the river, showing the thickness of the timber. The valleys are very 
wide and the land is valuable. We agreed to sell it but it has been taken without 
payment. Now at the uprising of any of the other tribes of Indians General Crook, 
General Terry, General Miles, and all the other generals always called on the Crows 
for assistance. I heard your talk, all of it; Iam blind and can not see, but I judge 
from the sound of your voice that you are a good, kind-hearted man; that you have 
also forbearance and patience to listen to all this talking,and that is why I am telling 

ou all this. 
y When you f° back to Washington, I want you to appear before the Great Council 
and report fully all the transactions that have taken place in regard to our land matters 
reporting them fully and truly. The people here, the Crow Indians, have not had 
very much and what they are getting is simply the wages from their own efforts, and 
whenever we wish to purchase horses or implements we have to pay an awful price for 
them. In turn, when a white man wants to buy anything from the Indians, they 
always make the purchase price very small. I myself know, I have been with the 
white people toa certain extent, and know from experience how they do their business 
of buying and sellingand transacting land matters, and from the former experiences of 
this tribe, how they made a certain agreement and were promised a great many things 
in payment and did not get them, it made us hesitate to proceed about this business. 
Just now, if these people were ready to give their consent to cede all the lus land 
of the reservation, they would not get the purchase price at once, and that is the reason 
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why we are hanging back. The people surrounding this tribe who wear the breech- 
cloth are all faultyand have mean ways and have a grudge against the white people, and 
they are your favorites and you grant nearly everything they ask and do not open their 
reservation, but when we, the friends of the white people, ask anything you always 
defer it, make evasive replies, and do not keep your promises. y do you jump 
on us first,why not on the other Indians (Sioux, Cheyenne, Blackfeet, Nez Perces, 
Shoshoni). This is the sentiment of the whole Crow tribe, without a single dissenting 
voice. Weare all of one mind, and it has been expressed, by the preceding speakers 
to-day, and it is what we want granted, and it is up to go yourself to Washington and 
take the agent and several educated young men to conferand plan and get the best you 
can for us in these matters, and everything you do there will be sanctioned by all the 
members of this tribe. My own idea, my own mind, is, if I were you and in your place 
I would treat with these other tribes first and leave this tribe for the last, so that we 
Crows could continue to receive benefits from our lands longer than any other Indians. 
If this opening of our lands is bound to come and there is no getting away from it and 
the white people are to come among us, we sincerely hope that they will be good people 
and good neighbors to us, and we want to understand this matter before us so that 
we can prepare for the coming of the white men as our neighbors. One of the pro- 
visions of this bill is that any Indian owning an allotment under an irrigation ditch, 
with the consent of the Secretary, could give up his 40 or 80 acres of valuable agri- 
cultural land and take ten times as much grazing land for it; this clause I object to 
decidedly, and do not want it nor anything similar to it in the bill. 

If at any time any trouble comes up from any source whatever and your services 
are needed to help those people, the Crows, I want you to put forth extra efforts in their 
behalf. We, the Crows, have petitioned that the agent be retained. I have never 
seen the agent’s face, because I am blind; but I have heard his voice often and he 
has a very kind voice, because his talks are always good; he is always trying to hel 
the Indians individually and collectively. Some of the young men have started o 
as well as they could after being asked by the agent, Chief Plenty Coos, and others 
who are trying to help us, and have farmed their lands so that they could make their 
living from their allotments, that they might be benefited and be self-supporting, 
and it has been up to the agent to find a market for the products of the reservation in 
excess of our peragonal needs and to get them a fair market price, and he has done 
this for us. Of all the Indians in this country the Crow Indians are the ones who love 
the white people and follow uncomplainingly the policies of the Department; no 
matter how many times they have been changed from one administration to another 
they have always obeyed. Iam 57 years of age, and from the time I can remember 
I have no recollection of any harm done by the Crows to any white man, and these, 
the living ones you see before you, have no desire to deviate from that rooted thought. 
The sentiment of the tribe is that a delegation of the educated young men with your- 
self and the agent should go to Washington and go before the Department and com- 
mittees to make our wishes known, and whatever they do and come back to make 
report of the actions taken in any tribal matters we will stand by it. 

ALBERT ANDERSON. We made a treaty with the Government in 1901. I think 
that we were promised a great many good things—lota of cattle, sheep, and over half 
a million dollars, and we let that land go. Then we picked out about six educated 
Indian boys to read about the treaty that was made with us—Carl Leider, Will 
Leighton, George Suis, Joe Cooper, Frank Shane, and George Pease; and Fred Miller, 
the head clerk, made out these articles for us. You are sent by the Great Father, 
and I want you to help these people to the actual, real things; if there is anything of 
doubtful character. that is not good, the things of one mind are the things to follow. 

I have heard it said that eome forty or fifty years ago the treaties that were made 
contained expressions that the children should be sent to school and when they 
returned they could assist their people. Now, of all the leading chiefs of that time 
there are none living at present; but what they said in these former treaties we are 
willing to substantiate by our actions, and now we are willing to leave everything of 
importance to these educated young men to act in these matters for the tribe. Sup- 
posing & man owes a store and has traded at the store up to the amount of $100, and 
after the bill has stood several years this man comes to the store and wishes to trade 
on credit without settling any of the old account, what would be the result? That is 
the same condition with the ceded portion down here. The sentiment of the whole 
tribe is we want to defer this thing until all the conditions and stipulations of our 
former treaty are complied with and that we can actually see the result, and then we 
will have a smiling face and be willing to treat further for the surplus lands. Sup 
these Indians possessed lotsa of money—enough to hire a prospector to go to all these 
different mountains to hunt for minerale—they would find five different mineralsa— 
gald, silver, copper, coal, and oil. We are sending a committee to give up this land, 
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but it is like giving up the cream and honey of theland. The reason I give you this 
talk is that they have found all of these minerals and they are the cream and the honey 
of theland. The next time we have any council pro ings of this kind I want a dis- 
interested party to come from the outside and take the proceedings. 

Inspector McLauGHiin. I am a disinterested party, and I know that the proceed- 
ings are being taken exactly as the various speakers express themselves. 

ALBERT ANDERSON. | want the paper to show simply the bare facts of everything 
without any doubts, or ifs and ands or maybes. I have understood that the world is 
round, and supposing this reservation was round as the world and the Great Father 
took it in his hand and it rolls from side to side. As it rolls from side to side any 
moment the Great Father turns his hands over the little ball rolls over and with it goes 
the whole Crow tribe. 

Some of these men here who have horses and cattle numbering 100, 200, or 300, and if 
the bars of the reservation are opened permitting white men to come in and settle upon 
lands, where are these Crows, owning these herds of stock, going to put their horses 
and cattle? Among he stipulations made in the last agreement is one that the Indians 
shall be given $240,000 for the purchase of cattle, and so many hundreds of dollars for 
the purchase of sheep and horses to be given to the Indians. Wherearethey? They 
promised a hospital; where is it? Money to complete the irrigation ditches; where 
isit? Supposing the agent is given $500, he takes it and goes off and putsit away some- 
where and comes back and asks for another $500; what would be the result? The 
reason I make this statement, there is gold, silver, copper, coal, and oil in our reser- 
vation, and if I hire a prospector to go and prospect the mountains these things will be 
found there, and if the land is sold and the value of the mineral was paid over it 
would not be bought. That is why I think I have said the right thing to-day. If 
two parties get together for a deal at any time, if the transaction is gone through with 
pleasantly and the deal is made and both sides keep their ments, if they come 
together subsequently for another deal it is almost certain that another deal can be 
made. A few of these people have no houses and they have no money, but they are 

aying for whoever does the work. I think I am a house builder and the people who 
fave no houses should be assisted from any moneys they have with the Great Father. 
I have been building houses for fifteen or sixteen years. 

Inspector McLaucaiin. My friends, I wish to say that I have listened with interest 
to the speeches of your leading men this afternoon. As you have referred to the friend- 
lincss of the Crows in the past, I wish to say that the attitude of the Crows in their 
loyalty to the whites, and having acted as faithful allies of the whites in fighting against 
the hostile tribes, is well known to the Department and to everyone familiar with the 
history of this country. You have reason to feel very proud of your past record in that 
respect, and it is appreciated by the white settlers in this section of the country and 
by all the officials of the Government service. 

Some of your spcakers have said that notwithstanding your friendliness you have 
been the first to have your lands thrown open for settlement. Such is not the fact, my 
friends, I have made about forty agreements with Indians within the past twelve years 
and half of them have been for the opening of reservations. As I stated to you yester- 
day, it is now the policy of Congress to open up surplus lands of Indian reservations as 
rapidly as ible, and within the past two years legislation has heen enacted, which 
has opened up the Flathead and Blackteet reservations in this State without consent of 
the Indians. Congress contemplates opening up your reservation by the bill I read to 
you yesterday, but the Secretary ot the Interior and Commissioner of Indian A ffairs do 
not wish to have this lcgislation enacted without consulting you, and therefore sent me 
here to present the matter to you. I made an agreement last September with the 
Indians of the Fort Peck Reservation in the northern part of this State, providing for 
the opening of their surpluslands. A year ago, about this time, I entered into an 
ment with the Indians of the Rosebud Reservation, 8. Dak., which was ratified 
by Congress last session, which practically opened up ail their surplus lands, and a bill 
similar to the one I read you yesterday, has been introduced in Congress, about two 
months ago, by Senator Gamble, of South Dakota, providing for opening the Standing 
and Cheyenne River reservations, which I have with me, and will present it to those 
Indians soon after concluding my work here. During my thirty-seven years in the 
Indian Service of the Government I have heard a great deal of the Crow people; I have 
known or you people for years, from having read reports of the Crow Reservation made 
by the various officials and agents of the reservation, and I must say that I am highly 
pleased to-day with your speakers and their talk. Your speakers have expressed them- 
selves in a manner that convinces me that you now understand the matter presented to 
you very fully. And the decision that you apparently have reached in selecting some 
of your educated young men to accompany your agent and myself to present the matter 
be ore the officials at Washington and committees of Congress I think is a very wise con- 
clusion. 
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[t being the policy of Congress to open up all surplus reservation lands as rapidly 
as possible, believing it will be better for the Indians to be thus merged with the 
white people, it is useless to close your eyes to the fact that it is certainly going to be 
brought about, and in your speeches to-day you have shown that you are going to 
meet this difficulty in an excellent manner. It is the desire of the Secretary of the 
Interior and Commissioner of Indian Affairs to protect the Indians, and to see that 
they are properly and fairly dealt with and that the legislation enacted by Congress 
shall be just and equitable to all of the tribes. I am delighted to see the change in 
sentiment that has taken place in this assemblage since yesterday afternoon; after 
discussing the matter among yourselves you seem to have come to a very wise con- 
clusion. I have great confidence in the four young men whom you have named as 
your representatives, and believe them to be men of good judgment, and that they 
will be prudent and act for the best interests of the tribe. I believe that by presenting 
the matter as the young men of your committee can do to the committees of Congress 
that certain modifications can be made for the opening of your surplus lands, and 
should your committee conclude it advisable to e in the raising of horses, as 
contemplated by the other bill, that proposition will be explained to them while in 
Washington, so that they may fully understand it, and I promise you my hearty 
cooperation in assisting your committee in every way that I can. am confident 
that the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs will be 
very pleased when I report the conclusion which you have reached here to-day. 
Ast stated yesterday, my friends, if it were in my power to have every reservation 
remain intact as it is at present, and believed it would be best for the Indians, I 
would gladly do anything to have them remain so, but it is now impossible. Congress 
has determined upon opening them, and we must therefore meet it reasonably so as 
to obtain the best possible remuneration. I believe that by proper presentation of 
the matter by your committee to the committees of Congress, with the cooperation of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, that a provision in the act may be secured for all 
of your grazing lands and arid lands to be sold in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior within a reasonable time, so that the cattle of white people grazing thereon, 
free of charge. will not be an injustice to you. 

The irrigable lands and agricultural lands will soon be taken up, there is no question 
about that; they will be taken under the reclamation and homestead acts, but it is 
for your grazing lands that you need to havea provision inserted in the bill, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to dispose of such lands in his discretion, 80 that you may 
thus receive prompt payment therefor. The bill provides for the appointment of a 
commission to examine, classify, and appraise your lands into the different classes 
which I explained to you yesterday, therefore your mineral lands will be fully de- 
termined and whatever will be received for them under the mineral-land laws will be 

laced to your credit, the same as the other classes of lands, only at a different price. 
T have little doubt but that your committee will be able to have some changes and 
modifications brought about that will be to your liking, and that your intercets will be 
fully protected by the desired modifications in the bill which I read to you yesterday. 
I am confident that the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs would oppose very strongly any legislation whereby your interests were not 
fully protected. Any legislation enacted without having your interests protected 
would be opposed by these officials, and they could even go so far as to suggest its dis- 
approval by the President. Remember there are three branches of the Government, 
executive, legislative, and judicial. The Presidentof the United States is the execu- 
tive head and it becomes his duty to execute the laws. In matters pertaining to Indian 
affairs, land patents, and pensions, the acts of the Secretary of the Interior are the acts 
of the President. And while we are all confident and feel sure that the President and 
officials of the Interior Department will do everything possible to protect your in- 
terests, the Congress must be convinced of the justice of your requests in order to pre- 
vent anything becoming a law that will not protect your interests fully, and I there- 
fore regard the conclusion you have reached a most admirable one. This being a very 
important matter to you people, I desire to ascertain the sentiment of this assemblage 
and will now ask you if it is the wish of this council to appoint the four young men— 
Carl Leider, James Hill, Frank Shively, and George Pease—suggested by your speak- 
ers, as a committee for the purposes stated in their speeches here this afternoon; that 
they, in company with their agent, proceed to Washington as soon as departmental 
authority can be obtained, to present matters to the officials of the Department and 
committees of Congress, as requested by all of your speakers here to-day. If such is 
the sentiment of the council I wish you would manifest it by standing up—all in 
favor of same rise to your feet. 

The question coming so abruptly appeared not to have been understood by the 
Indians, only about twenty-five of whom stood up, whereupon Inspector McLaughlin 
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said: I was desirous of ascertaining the sentiment of the council on the question, but 
I will now hear anything further you may havetosay. I, however, could not promise 
ou that this request would be granted, but will promise you to submit it to the 
epartment with the recommendation that the committee chosen by you be per- 
mitted to visit the Department for the purpose desired by the council. 
BurraLto Buu. All over this land, the head of it is the President, and from him 
ou say you were sent. This is no joking matter, and I want to hear from you and 
ve you raise your hand, showing you are sent from that source. 

Inspector McLaucHLuN. That is a strange request to make of me, as I have been in 
the Government service a great many years and the Crows know who J am, and I have 
these letters of instructions which show I am not here of my own valition. I am reap- 
pointed by the President every four years—that is the term for which inspectors are 
appointed—and I am commissioned each time and raise my hand and take an oath 
every four years that I will discharge the duties assigned me, faithfully, truthfully,and 
honestly, and it is unnecessary for me to do it any further. 

BurraLo Buu. There are two things that bring bad results to my people, and I 
want it taken down. The first of these two is whisky. It is bad; it is so bad that it 
can not be compared with death even. Thesecond is that at the first treaty at Fort 
Laramie it was stipulated that we should send our children to school, and at the age 
of 18 they were to be let out. It was said at that time when any of the children were 
sick at school they should be let out, and when they were well again they would be 
returned to school. Among those things they said it would be done, and whenever 
the person in charge refused to let the children out when the parents want them, they 
come together in a very disagreeable way. Big Medicine and Fire Bear and the 
police officers of the reservation, any time they find a man drinking whisky, would 
put them into the guardhouse for five years. One thing more I want to say is that at 

east one old chief should accompany these young men, and I would suggest Plenty 

Inspector McLavueuum. I wish to say, simply to let you understand how I feel in 
the matter, that I regard these suggestions made by the last speaker in desiring Plenty 
Coos to go as one of the committee to Washington, a very proper one—by having 
Plenty Coos accompany the young men. He is one of your oldest representative men; 
he lives in the Pryor district, and it would give prestige and tone to the committee by 
having him one of the committee. But I wish you to bear in mind that the committee 
should not be too large. Too great a number in a committee would not be so readily 
authorized by the Department. But I concur in the suggestion of your agent and 
have six on the delegation, and shall endeavor to have that number authorized, but 
with the understanding that Plenty Coos be one of that number. 

It now being 5 o’clock, a recess was taken until 7 o'clock. 

Council reassembled at 7 o’clock. 

Inspector McLauGHLIN. My friends, having reassembled here this evening , if you 
have any further remarks to make I would be glad to hear them, and if no further sub- 
jects are presented, I would like very much for you to elect your committeemen. I 
think it is the next thing in order, and we can talk about other matters afterwards. 
The thought has occurred to me that this being a matter that concerns all of you people; 
that the districts are all equally interested and I would not confine myself if I were you 
to certain men from certain districts. I would suggest that you choose the strongest 
men on the reservation, regardless of the district in which they live, as there will he 
many things to pass upon and determine while they are in Washington. I suggest this 
for your consideration, and do not make the recommendation in opposition to your 
desires; you having suggested one from each district, but simply make the suggestion. 
All that I desire, my friends, is your welfare and that you may have the strongest com- 
Inittee possible, so that you may be well represented at the Department. 

Four Batts. All the white people have acted in good faith. You were sent here 
to find out about the land and find out everything pertaining to the people. The 
white people who have come here before to treat on any matters of this kind have not 
given me the nice words that you have. Everything is wide open here, and I have 
no apprehension, nor have you. You go to the hotel from this council room and you 
have no fear of any harm from the Crows. We sold a portion of our reservation to the 
Government and we have not realized anything from it, not even a 25-cent piece. You 
have not provided a whole lot of things for the lands you took from the Crows that was 
promised us. If you get anything without paying for it, and after a lapse of time you 
try it again you can not repeat the act very readily until settlement is made of the other 
matter. We have a white man here, the Indian agent, who is taking good care of us; 
and we have always treated our agents good. All the previous agents have left in four 
years or less, but we petitioned to retain this one and he has remained. When you 
said you would do anything you could for us and help us it made me feel good. i 
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is a big talk. I heard it, and felt glad about it. People when they come together and 
have a deal of this kind, talk it over and when they decide to have it, it is good, 
and when they decide not to have it is not good. Now there is a movement on foot 
to select a committee to send to Washington, and when it goes our eyes will be watching 
and ears listening for news from them. When the word comes back that Inspector 
McLaughlin helped us in ev way he could, then we will be glad. When Indian 
inspectors come here and we talk to them, they do not always seem to listen to what we 
say. The white people have now presumably been to all the springs and creeks next 
to the mountains looking and spying at them, so they can file on them when the time 
comes. 

I make my living practically from the water, and that is the thing I eat by. Now 
if you go with this delegation to Washington, as you have promised to help them 
want you to help them in every way that is in your power. You know this land, for 

ou went all over it a couple of yearsago. In the hills, where I am allotted my grazing 
ds, there are springs and creeks, but the allotments to the children do not answer 
the purpose for which they were made. This matter, talking the land proposition 
over, is a good thing. Our not being paid for the last land sold is the reason for our 
hesitancy. I asked the agent at that time to fence the remainder of the reservation, 
and he said it would be done. He seems to have forgotten that, as the fence has not 
yet been built. You whites are taught to know things, I m self don’t know much, 
and do not know the white man’s method of doing things, but there are lots of our 
young men capable of doing things as the white men do, who are looking around to 
see how they can make progress. Now, among my people some of them have a great 
deal of property in the way of stock, and that is the main reason we are hesitating about 
this business. One thing you told us seems to me as not good, and I do not like it. 
In the bill one provision 1s made whereby an Indian can relinquish his allotment 
under the ditch and can take ten times the number of acres of grazing land. I do not 
like that and 1 do not want it to appear in the bill. As for myself, I am under the 
ditch, and the land is valuable and nice, and Iam going to stay there. IfI could fence 
my grazing land I could fully utilize that acreage, because I have lots of stock of 
my own. Every bit of water, streama and springs, on this reservation is allotted and 
owned by these Indians individually. The reason I give you this talk is because you 
promised. to help us and you give me hope. 

DEER Nose. I was not here yesterday to hear the talk, but it seems the general 
sentiments and expressions made are giving our lands away. If Pretty Eagle and 
Spotted Horse [two great (row chiefs who died a few years ago] were here they would 
flatly refuse and would send these men out and break up the council. If we do this, 
what will be the result? We will, however, take the consequences of it. Now, as to 
the delegation, I want James Hill, Carl Leider, Frank Shively, Horace Long Bear, 
David Stewart, and as sixth man, Plenty Coos, and I ask them to make their plans 
and agree to them before they go, and they will be more likely to get the best out of it. 

Inspector McLauGuuin. My friends, from your talk I realize that you are disap- 
pointed at not receiving payments fur your last ceded strip north of Fort Custer, but 
you need not feel uneasy about that, as you will eventually receive all the money that 
was promised you for it or that the land will bring. That Jand was opened by an act of 
Congress and was not opened under the agreement that you made in 1899, and that 
accounts for your disappointment. But, as I have just stated, you will receive every 
dollar that the land will bring as was provided in the legislation that opencd it. It 1s 
not coming in as rapidly as was expected, but you will eventually receive it all. It is 
for the purpose of mecting the question of legislation, a bill for which has already been 
introduced, that I am here to meet you people. and I am very much pleased with the 
good sense that you have manifested in discussing it and the practical view you have 
taken of this matter in your talks to-day. A great change has taken place in sentiment 
among you since last evening regarding the matter presented to you. I note your will- 
ingness to meet the Department and Congress part way on this proposition, and I know 
that it will be very pleasing to the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, who will both do everything they can to help you, so that you may 
know exactly what to expect and what you will have coming to you and about the 
time the payments will be made on the different classes of land. I regard this com- 
mittee that you have chosen to represent you an adinirable one, and the idea inspiring 
it as thoughtful and wise. I fully believe that the young men you have mentioned, 
together with your agent, and what I may be able to do myself in the matter, may 
succeed in bringing about an understanding with the Congressional delegation from, 
this State and obtain the cooperation of the Secretary of the Interior and the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affaire, and your committee will be able to tell you exactly what will 
be done upon their arrival home. I am satisfied that the Congressional committee will 
be ready to listen to reasonable requests and modifications along the lines of the bill to 
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meet your wishes and will be considered when properly presented by the young men of 
your committee. I think we understand each other fully as well as though we were 
talking here for the next week, and I see that we have reached that stage in our council 
where we are ready to have the committee elected, and I trust you now go ahead 
and elect them. 

Pientry Coos. Before my becoming a chief there were chiefs that were taken to 
Laramie on the Platte River. At that time these young men [Carl Leider, Frank 
Shively, James Hill, David Stewart, and Horace Long Bear, who had been led to the 
center of the council circle by Chief Plenty Coos] were not bom. These young men, 
and there are whole lot more on this reservation, have been away to school. It was 
stated there in that treaty that the children of the Crows should go to school. From 
that time on we have had schools for the Indian children and we have sent our children 
to them and also away to nonreservation schools until now they are men, while I myself 
am getting old. I asa chief have stood for my tribe, acting as a bulwark against the 
whites and other Indian tribes trying to invade our lands. I consider myself a chief 
and have drilled myself to that end. Now these [pointing to the five educated you 
men] are the result of that first treaty, the fruits of it, these young men who understan 
the white man’s way, wear their hair short, and live as white man. Should I go with 
these young men the officials in Washington would know that they are the fruit of that 
first treaty, as I represent the old type of Indian and they the new, and the officials 
would listen to me kindly and help me. These are the ones [indicating the five youn 
men standing before him] whom I am going to take with me and they are the ones 
have selected. 

Inspector McLAUGHLIN. It may be two or three weeks before the necessary authority 
is obtained, as it will take some time to transcribe these notes and report the conclu- 
sions reached, and it will doubtless be two or three weeks before the committee could 
start from here. Inappointing cadets to West Point and the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis they always appoint two persons—one is appointed as cadet and the other as an 
alternate; so if one who is appointed is sick or unable to go, the alternate is sent in his 
stead. I hope nothing of that nature will occur, but among this number there may be 
one having a sick wife or child or something might happen to him, and I think it well to 
elect alternates, in case anything should happen, to take the place of the one who may 
be unable to go. Iam very much pleased with the unanimity that this committee 
has been selected, and I know it will be pleasing to the Commissioner that such har- 
mony prevailed throughout our council. 

Thereupon the council selected the following: Joseph Cooper as alternate for 
Horace Long Bear, Morris Schaffer as alternate for David Stewart. Spotted Rabbit as 
alternate for Carl Leider. Big Medicine as alternate for Frank Shively, Holman Ceasley 
as alternate for James Hill, Looks With His Ears as alternate for Plenty Coos. 

Inspector McLaucuuin. I believe in doing one thing at a time, and doing it prop- 
erly; the first six men should be regularly elected, then the alternates, and I will ask 

our agent to submit the names one at a time and have them voted upon. Agent 

eynolds then said: ‘‘Plenty Coos, Carl Leider, Frank Shively, James Hill, David 
Stewart, Horace Long Bear—these six men have been nominated as a committee to go 
to Washington. All those in favor of the appointment of these men will please rise.’’ 
(Unanimous. ) 

Agent Reynotps. These six men, Joseph Cooper, Morris Schaffer, Spotted Rabbit, 
Big Medicine, Holman Ceasley, Looks With His Ears, are nominated for alternates. 
Now, if any of the first six should be ill, one of these will take his place. All those in 
favor of these men going in the capacity of alternates will please signify it by nsing. 
(Unanimous. ) 

Inspector McLAuGHLIN. You have elected a very good committee, my friends, and 
I am very much pleased with the proceedings and the way you conducted the election. 
Now, there will be considerable expense connected with this proposed visit to Wash- 
ington—railroad fare. hotel bills, and other incidentals. Are you willing that the 
expenses of this committee be paid from your tribal funds? That is the only way they 
could be taken, because there are no moneys available for delegations of this kind 
unless it is paid from tribal funds. The expenses of your agent will be paid from the 
appropriation made by Congress for the travel of Indian agents. It is only for the 
expenses of your own committee that I am speaking. This matter. my friends, for 
which they are sent is to your interest; each man, woman, and child is interested in 
what this committee will do for you in Washington. J have learned from Mr. Miller, 
the agency clerk, that there is a fund available for that purpose, and I hope that you 
will able to get the money for the purpose from that fund. All in favor of the 
expenses of this delegation being paid from the tribal funds please signify it by risin 
to your feet. (Unanimous.) I am very much pleased with you, my friends, and 
will leave this reservation with a very kind remembrance of my visit to you. [ 
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promise to do every thing I can to bring about the necessary authority for this com- 

mittee to proceed to Washington, and also to aid the committee all in my power before 

the Department and the Congressional committees. My friends, this has been a very 

pleasant assemblage, beginning yesterday noon and ending this evening, and I am 
ighly pleased. 

After my arrival in this State 4nd before coming here I| learned of certain conten- 
tions, bickerings, and strife that had been existing on this reservation for some months 
past, and I hope that all unpleasant feelings, if any now exists among you, will pass 
away as you leave this hall. You should work together for the general good and forget 
all differences. Whether you belong to the Crow Indian Lodge or whether you 
belong to the Buffaloes, now called the Elks, you are all Crows and one people, and 
you should have no differences or bickerings among you. Remember that the Govern- 
ment is the best friend of the Indians, and the officials here are the proper persons to 

to when you are in doubt or in trouble. Do not listen to evil-disposed persons who 
invariably have a selfish object in view when they try to inculcate discord and dis- 
content among you. You should always listen to the advice of the official here who is 
the representative of the Department and you will always have a good backing. 

The late decision of the grand j in Helena has wiped out everything reflecting 
upon your agent and all is clear and clean on this reservation. and you should now 
start in without any ill feeling and let bygones be bygones. I shall leave here carryin 
with mea very warm recollection of the manner in which you have treated me and i 
shall report to the Secretary of the Interior the splendid manner in which you have 
met this important matter. 

Strona WELL Known. I came down to hear the chiefs talk and the educated boys, 
knowing that I have to go with them, no matter which way our land matters go. 
Everything you look at, the clothing, the food, everything comes from the ground. 
Now, the decision of this council is to send a delegation to Washington. In matters 
of this kind they should go direct to the fountain head and there have a decision 
made for the tribe. We have decided on a delegation of six, but I heard it said this 
afternoon that we were to select a delegation from each district, and of those elected 
there is none from the Lodgegrass district. We would like to havea capable man 
from that district, as we have several of them, and although your election has been 
held, I want to name Joseph Martinez to represent us also. 

Wurre Man Runs Him. From the time 1 remember my first chiefs, Iron Bull and 
several others, they had a council and made a treaty and we were told to educate 
our children, and we have done it, knowing that these boys would some day represent 
us. When we name these six committeemen to-day we put them in front of us as a 
shield to their people, to help us. Everything this council has done isal! right and I 
like it. I have not the mind to comprehend what the Great Father is going to do, 
but these young men will go and hear him by first word from his mouth, and it will 
be good. When I speak, whether it is to a chief or anyone else, I like to speak to his 
face. Big Medicine and Fire Bear should have Joseph Martinez go to represent Lodge- 
Brass. I want you delegates to talk to the officials in Washington and try to do the 

est you can for your people. Do not touch whisky while you are there acting for 
. your kindred. Remember that you have the blood of Crow chiefs in your veins and 
we want you to do for the tribe what they would do if they were in your place. Do 
it and we will abide by it. [He thereupon takes the nearest of the committeemen 
by the right hand and with his left hand around the neck makes a personal appeal 
with the foregoing admonition in the name of the tribe, passing to each of the commit- 
tee members in turn with similar actions and words. ] 

Inspector McLAuGHLIN. You have given very ood advice to the committee and I 
hope that they will follow the advice given, and I have no doubt but what they will. 
You people have placed a great responsibility on this committee and it devolves upon 
them to do their duty honestly, manfully, and earnestly, and I think they will. 
During your council you have empowered them to act for the tribe and there is a great 
responsibility resting upon them and I think they will feel that responsibility. lam 
gol to do everything in regard to this matter that I have promised to, as 1 said before, 

will do the very best I can to get this committee authorized to go to Washington and 
present this matter. IfI fail, donot blame me. I will report it fully to the Secretary 
and the Commissioner and trust that they will meet your wishesinthis matter. And 
should I be there with them, which in all probability I will, I shall render them every 
assistance in my power. With myself and your agent to aid them and present your 
matters as we both understand them, I am in great hopes that the officials of the 
Department and committees of Congress may concede what your committee has been 
instructed by you to ask for. J appreciate fully your very great courtesy to me and 
the very orderly manner in which the council has been conducted and for which I 
thank you. I will bid you good-by and shake hands with each and allof you. I neg- 
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lected to say to you that I will be here at least until Sunday, as it will take Mr. Miller 
that long to transcribe his notes and me to prepare my report. I will leave one copy 
of the council minutes in the agency office for reference. 

Scotps THE BEar. The Indians in the Lodgegrass district were doing well until 
about a year ago. A woman appeared upon the scene and made trouble. We were 
as fish in a clear stream before that, and this womarf muddied up the stream; but now 
we are again in clear water. Now, the people here in this assemblage have elected 
their delegation to send to Washington. Everything they do we hope will be for the 
best, but I want you to be there when this delegation arrives and give them all the 
assistance you can. 

When they get there and present their statements and reasons to the proper persons, 
I want you to be as one of this committee and help it in every way possible. The 
reason I ask this is that when they come to this horse-breeding business, or setting 
aside a tract or tracts of land, I want you to help them in every way you can to have 
that brought about right. Agent Reynolds, you are from Billings. You were ap- 
pointed agent for the Crows, to help them; that is what you are here for. If you are 
to lead these Indians, as their agent when this delegation gets to Washington with 
Plenty Coos, I want you toexert every effort in your power to help them. Now, when 
this delegation goes to Washington the whole tribe will be looking toward them. You 
are the responsible head of them all. You take them there; if no good results take 
place we will feel bad; if you return with good news the whole tribe will rejoice. 

Inspector McLauGuutn. The business for which you were assembled having been 
concluded, I will now say good-by, and I shake hands with each and all of you. 

Council adjourned sine die at 9.15 p. m. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing 45 typewritten pages is a correct transcription of 
shorthand notes taken by me of councils held by James McLaughlin, United States 
Indian inspector, with the Indians of the Crow Reservation, Montana, from February 


11 and 12, 1908. 
Frep E. Mituer, Agency Clerk. 
Crow AGENcy, Mont., February 15, 1908. 


Exuiprr J. Mel. No. 2. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unrrep States I[Npran SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., February 17, 1908. 


The honorable SEcRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: I have the honor to report the result of my council with the Indians of the 
Crow Reservation, Mont., under Department instructions of December 28, 1907, with 
reference to making allotments to those of them who have not heretofore 
received allotments, and the opening of the surplus lands of their reserva- 
tion, as contemplated by Senate bill 2963, Sixtieth Congress, first session, a copy of 
which bill was furnished me to submit and explain to the said Indians. 

The council was convened at the Crow Agency on the 11th instant, with a very full 
attendance of the leading Indians of the reservation present, and the questions under 
consideration were very thoroughly and understandingly discussed during its several 
sessions. 

As nay be seen by the minutes of the council, transmitted herewith (Exhibit No. 
1), the Indians throughout the first day’s council strenuously objected to entertaining 
any proposition for the opening of their surplus lands, and it required patient reasoning 
to bring them to consider the matter tn any form as the provisions of the bill above 
referred to were particularly objectionable to them at first. I, however, succeeded in 
convincing them that it would be proper and wise for them to think the matter over 
carefully and discuss it among themselves, and, after giving it due consideration, to 
meet me again in full council. 

The Indians finally concurred in this suggestion and were in council by themselves 
from 7 p. m. until 1] p. m. on February 11 and again the following forenoon, I furnish- 
ing them with certain documents and information on certain points from time to time, 
and when our council reconvened at 2 p. m. on the 12th they discussed the matter 
very reasonably, having been brought by the younger men of the tribe to a better 
understanding of the true situation. 

The council minutes herewith are very full, being a complete record of the proceed- 
ings throughout the council, and the remarkable change of sentiment and attitude of the 
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Indians with reference to the opening of surplus lands of their reservation, occurring 
between adjournment of the council on the 11th and its reconvening the following 
afternoon, as shown by the respective speeches of the representative Indians, was 
largely due to the influence of the educated, English-speaking young men, who, after 
the question had been presented and fully explained, realized that it would be unwise 
for the Indians to persist in holding out against the policy of Congress, and the Indians 
were thus brought to consider the matter intelligently and in a very businesslike 
manner. 

As may be seen by the council minutes herewith, pages 18 to 45, inclusive, the 
Crow Indians have practically consented to the general provisions of the said 
Senate bill, conditioned, however, upon a committee of six of their young men, whom 
they have duly elected for the p , being authorized to proceed to Washington 
before further action is taken on the bill, with the hope of securing some modifications 
in certain of its provisions before its enactment is concluded. 

The chief features of the bill which they desire changed are: 

First. That the provision in section 4 of the bill, authorizing the appointment of a 
commission of five members to inspect, classify, and appraise the surplus lands, be 
modified so as to provide for but three members. 

Second. That provision be made for the disposal of the land classified as grazing 
lands, that they may be sold in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, so that 
this class of land may be disposed of at the earliest practicable date after being opened 
to entry. This that the Indians may receive payment therefor within a reasonable 
time and not have such grazing lands appropriated by whites for stock ranges, free of 
charge, and the Indians deprived of any benefit from it, as is the case with the 
1,150,000 acres of the northern part of their reservation, which was opened to settlement 

16, 1906. 
hird. That the p ph in section 9, page 9, of the bill, authorizing the relin- 
quishment of irrigable allotments and the privilege of taking not exceeding ten times 
the acreage of grazing land in lieu thereof, be eliminated. 

The foregoing desired modifications are practically the only changes that will be 
necessary to make to have the bill meet the wishes of the Indians, and which, ther 
with whatever may be determined upon by the Department in reference to the horse- 
breeding enterprise, with the concurrence of their said committee, will, I am confident, 
be accepted without murmur by the Crow tribe. 

As above stated, the Crows have elected a committee of six of their young men to 
represent the tribe before the Department and committee of Congress in this matter, 
of whom five are intelligent English-speaking young men, from 30 to 40 years of age, 
and of exceptionally good habits, who, together with Plenty Coos, the principal chief 
of the reservation, have been duly elected and authorized to act for the entire tribe 
in this matter and that whatever they may consent to will be acceptable to the Crow 
people. And they have also authorized that the expense incurred by this committee, 
In performance of the duty thus delegated to them, shall be paid from any tribal funds 
of the Crows available for the purpose. 

I have the confidence of these people to a very great extent, and, as may be seen 
by the council minutes, they have earnestly appealed to me to aid them in this matter, 
and that I, together with Major Reynolds, their agent, accompany their committee to 
Washington, or at least to be with them there, to aid them in presenting their views 
and determining upon that which may be for the best interests of the tribe with refer- 
ence to said Senate bill and also as to the horse-breeding proposition, and, inasmuch 
as the Crows have empowered this said committee to act for the tribe in this matter 
and have agreed to accept and abide by whatever the said committee may decide 
upon, I respectfully recommend that the wishes of the Crows in this respect be favor- 
ably considered and that’ the committee be authorized to procceed to Washington as 
early as practicable for the purposes herein submitted. 

The Crow Indians are we posed and very tractable, and their friendly attitude 
throughout the frontier Indian wars and aid they rendered the United States troops 
on numerous occasions during those trying times would seem to merit consideration 
by the Government in dealing with them at this time, and now that the only request 
they make in practically consenting to the provisions of the bill for opening their sur- 
plus lands is that the committee elected by the tribe for the purpose be authorized to 
proceed to Washington at the expense of the tribe to try and secure certain modifica- 
tions, and which, under the circumstances, I trust may be allowed, so that the Crows 
may thus be fully reconciled to the legislation enacted for the opening of their reser- 
vation, and which I am fully confident they will acquiesce in with good hearts, pro- 
vided this committee is permitted to visit the Department for the purpoee for which 
they were elected. Furthermore, this committee being composed of exceptionally 
bright and capable young men will readily concur in anything which the Depart- 
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ment may determine upon in reference to the matter, and the concurrence of the com- 
mittee in any measure will, without the slightest doubt, be accepted and approved by 
the Crow tnbe. The best ible feeling prevailed among the Indians after they 
reached this conclusion, and the resolutions with reference to it were unanimously 
adopted. As may aleo be seen on pages 40 to 42 of the council minutes, the following- 
named members of the Crow Reservation were duly elected by the tribal council asa 
committee to proceed to Washington for the purposes above set forth, should depart” 
mental authority for the journey be obtained, viz: Plenty Coos, Carl Leider, 
Shively, James Hill, David Stewart, and Horace Longbear, this committee to be 
accompanied by S. G. Reynolds, their agent, and I to meet them at the Department 
upon being notified by Agent Reynolds of the date of their departure from Crow 
Agency for Washington. But as to my meeting them in Washington, as requested and 
expected by the Indians, an order from the Department directing me to do so would 
be necessary, and I therefore respectfully submit the question for departmental con- 
sideration and instructions in the premises, which instructions may be sent me to 
La Pointe Agency, Ashland, Wis., for which agency I leave this evening to carry out 
instructions of the 15th ultimo. 

On the 13th instant, the morning after the final adjournment of our council, a deiega- 
tion of 22 Indians, most of them belonging to the Lodgegrass district, called 
upon me and submitted that three of the committeemen-elect belonged to the Big 

orn district and that Lodgegrass, which ranks second in importance of the districts 
of the reservation, had no representative on the committee, in consequence of which 
they requested that George Pease, of the Lodgegrass district, be substituted for Horace 
Longbear, of the Big Horn district, and as Agent Reynolds and the other members of 
the committee concurs in the reasonableness of this request and the said George Pease 
being an intelligent and well-to-do mixed blood of the Crow tribe, standing well with 
the Indians, I believe that the substitution of his name in lieu of Horace Longbear 
should be authorized, and that it will be equally satisfactory to the tribe. 

I also inclose herewith (Exhibit No. 2) letter of Chief Plenty Coos, of the Pryor 
district of the reservation, dated the 15th instant, received by me this morning, 
wherein he requests that Alexander Upshaw be authorized to accompany the -Y aA 
an additional committeeman. The said Alexander Upshaw is an educated full-blood 
Indian, who is now employed by Mr. Curtis, the well known photographer, who is now 
on this reservation engaged in procuring material for historical purposes. Alexander 
Upshaw would undoubtedly add some strength to the committee, and I therefore sub- 
mit the letter and request of Chief ‘‘Plenty Coos” for consideration by the Depart- 
ment and decision as to whether or not the said Alexander Upshaw may accompany 
the elected committee as a member, provided the said committee be authorized to 
visit the Department, as desired by the Crow tribe. 

In conclusion, I respectfully submit that the Crow Indians having met this question 
very commendably—and which is to them a matter of vital importance—and that the 
only thing now necessary to satisfy the Crow Indians and reconcile them to the openi 
of the surplus lands of their reservation is that the committee which they have elect 
for the purpose be permitted to visit Washington and have a conference with the Com- 
missioner of Indian A ffaira and Congressional delegation from Montana, and considering 
the question in all] of its phases and of the good feeling that will ensue from the committee 
being permitted to visit the Department before further action is taken on the said 
Senate bill I therefore e ly recommend that the request of the Crow tribe in 
this respect be granted and that Agent Reynolds be notified as early as practicable of 
the decision reached by the Department as to same, that he may advise the Indians 
regarding the matter. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
James McLAUGHLIN, 
Untied States Indian Inspector. 
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HxHriT Z. L. D. No. 8. 


THe GRANDON, 
Helena, Mont., February 12, 1908. 

Deas Mr. SERVER: Received your letter, and glad to know you reached home 
safely and found things in good shape. 

By this time you doubtless have heard the news and know that the brush 
was used; but in case you have not seen it, I inclose a copy of the grand jury 
report, a8 well as an interview that appeared in Monday’s paper. This has 
worried the Washington man a good deal. 

Mrs. Grey is as free as a bird, for which we are thankful. That is the blow 
“that almost killed (the Great) Father,” and I guess he is awfully disap- 
pointed. Mrs. Grey will probably leave here to-night for Minneapolis. I got 
the authority needed to send her off in good shape and with no debts behind. 

There was an attack on our association in last night’s “ Record’ which bears 
all the ear marks of Dalby’s inspiration—if he did not actually write it. I 
tried to get some extra copies at the office, but they have all been bought up. 

I hope to reach Parkman on the 15th or 16th to see a couple of friends, and 
to reach Denver (address Brown Palace Hotel) about the 20th. I will be glad 
to hear from you at either place. 

With kind regards, in which Mrs. G. joins, I am, 

Very truly, yours, M. K. SNIFFEN, 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 
AFFAIRS ON BILLS 8. 2087 AND 8. 2963. 


May 27, 1908.—Ordered to be printed. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Tuesday, May 26, 1908. 


The committee met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Present: Senators Clapp (chairman) and Paynter. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF Mrs. HELEN PIERCE GREY. 


Mrs. Grey. On looking over the report of the hearings on Senate 
bill 2287 and Senate bill 2963, I find the following statements were 
inadvertently omitted: 

On page 233, after the answer of Major McLaughlin, near the top 
of the page, I made the following statement: 

Mr. Burgess, the missionary at Crow Agency, on account of the continual com- 
plaints against Mr. and Mrs. Oshkosh, who were the disciplinarians in the Govern- 
ment school, asked that an inspector be sent from Washington to inspect the condi- 
tion of the school, and especially to investigate these two disciplinarians. The 
inspector came, and aiter making a thorough investigation denounced Mr. Burgess 
for making false charges and approved Mr. and Mrs. Oshkosh. Before the inspector 
got back to Washington Mr. and Mrs. Oshkosh went on a drunken spree in the 
school building, and in the boys’ dormitory building Mr. Oshkosh beat her. Mr. 
Reynolds had them leave the agency on the next train. 


This should all be a matter of record, It must be in the records 
here in Washington so far as the inspector is concerned. 

On page 344, after Mr. Garfield introduced the newspaper clipping 
as refuting my statement that the chief of police of Billings was 
warned that I was a dangerous blackmailer, asking him to have me 
watched, I asked Secretary Garfield if he knew the source of the 
information contained in the clipping which he introduced. His 
reply was that he did not. 1 then stated that it came from the Bil- 
lings Gazette, a paper owned by Mr. Charles Bair. Senator Dixon 
confirmed my statement as to the source from which this Associated 
Press telegram came. I then said that to discredit the soprce of Sec- 
retary Gartield’s information I would submit the following editorial, 
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written by the man who sent out the telegram, which was published 
in the Billings Gazette. This editorial appears on page 366, and 
should have appeared right here. 

Then, when the chairman asked, ‘‘Is there any other question that 
you would like to ask?” I asked Mr. Garfield if he had said before 
the Indian Rights Association that I was an adventuress, and on his 
reply that the record which he had presented would show every 
remark that he had made about Mrs. Grey, and it would speak for 
itself, I replied that when the executive committee of the Indian 
Rights Association returned to Philadelphia after the hearing with 
Secretary Garfield they held a meeting and discussed the manner in 
which Mr. Dalby had conducted himself; they particularly took up 
the statement that Secretary Garfield had made, that I was an adven- 
turess, in a casual conversation in reply to a question asked by Mrs. 
Marcoe. 

Senator Paynter. That who had called you an adventuress ? 

Mrs. Grey. Secretary Garfield called me an adventuress before the 
executive committee, giving this as his reason for refusing to investi- 
gate my charges. I asked him if he had done so, and he said no. As 
a result of this statement Mr. Herbert Welch wrote the letter which 
appears on page 535. I closed this statement by referring Secretary 

arfield to Mr. Wister, Doctor Gammer, Mrs. Marcoe, Mr. Herbert 
Welch, Mr. Binney, and Mr. Sniffen, of the executive committee of 
the Indian Rights Association of Philadelphia, all of whom expressly 
say that Secretary Garfield did call me an adventuress at this meeting. 

On page 438 there is the misplacing of a word which changes the 
whole meaning. In the third paragraph, the last sentence, I said: 

I refer you to my attorney, Col. C. B. Nolan, of Helena. This same Major Logan 
is the man who got $25,000 for his beet-sugar proposition from this last Indian appro- 
priation bill, and Colonel Nolan would like very much to have you find out his 
record in these affairs. SoI refer you to him. 

In the last paragraph of the same page, in speaking of an editorial 
which occurs on page 439, there was discussion between Senator Dixon 
and myself as to who owned the Forsyth Journal. J] asked him if it was 
not owned by Mr. Bair. He said it was. I then stated that this man 
Jones, who had been secretary of the grand jury, had gone to work 
for him since the closing of the grand jury, and I submitted the editorial 
to show the character of man he was; also the name of T. J. Jones is 
omitted at the head of the editorial. 

On page 433, in speaking of Mr. Dalby’s report of his investigation 
of the reservation, at the top of the page, I say, ‘SI will not go into it 
with an itemized denial, but I will quote Mr. T. L. Dana, of Park- 
man, Wyo., the principal lessor on the Crow Reservation and a man 
of the highest standing in the district, who is a brother-in-law of 
General Aleshire,” I believe, *‘to whom reference has been made, for 
substantiation.” Here I made a quotation which is omitted. 

Mr. Dana. ‘‘Mr. Dalby’s report is false on the face of it from beginning to end. 
He made no investigation whatsoever, excepting by taking statements of the men 
whom he was investigating, as his report will show. The statements he makes in 
his report are absolutely false and could have easily been disproven by Mr. Dalby 
had he wished to do so. He made no investigation whatever on the reservation.”’ 

At another time I told about Fire Bear, who had been an Indian 
policeman; I do not know exactly where it came in, but it was in the 
discussion of how the delegation that Mr. Reynolds brought to Wash- 
‘ngton was chosen. Fire Bear is one of the policemen in the employ 
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of Agent Reynolds at Crow Agency. He has been there maybe fifteen 
years. A few years ago when the Crows were trying to get an inves- 
tigation, as they are now, this Fire Bear, who was a policeman, came 
into the council, and, flourishing his gun, exclaimed, ‘‘I feel as if I 
had got to shoot somebody.” He did shoot two Indians, killing them, 
and shot off the arm of another Indian. In this last council, when 
they were choosing the delegation to come to Washington, Fire Bear 
was in the council flourishing his gun and prevented many of the 
Indians from taking any part in the proceedings against the agent. 
W hen he shot the Indians in the former council he was not punished; 
it was merely stated that Fire Bear had gone temporarily crazy. 

The power of attorney that was asked for does not appear. Secre- 
tary Garfield was to produce it, but it does not appear in the report 
of the hearing. Mr. Reynolds furnished that power of attorney, and 
it was used in the hearing; it certainly must have had something to do 
with the passage of the bill or the recommendations that were made. 
The Indians say it was forged. It certainly is a matter which could 
be very easily settled if that power of attorney could be produced. 
It is not here. 

The map which appears opposite page 542 of the Huntley irrigation 
project—a Government irrigation project—shows, as I submitted it, 
11 town sites, as they were marked in blue and red lead pencil by Mr. 
E. N. Savage, supervising engineer of the project. As the map 
appears it shows 9 town sites; 2 adjacent lapping town sites in two 
instances have been merged into 1, and one name given for the 2 town 
sites, as is referred to on page 365. 

Senator PAYNTER. You say merged; do you mean that it is shown - 
on the map? 

Mrs. Grey. It is shown on the map as being just 1, whereas the 
map I submitted showed 2 in each instance. 

_ he CralnMan, Did the map that you submitted show 2 that were 
oined ? 

Mrs. Grey. Right together—adjoining. That was what we were 
discussing. 

The CnarrMan. What were the names of those 2 ? 

Mrs. Grey. There were no names on the map I submitted, and the 
reason for the names being put in was that Mr. Warner, the clerk, 
said that he would put a black line through, but that he could not put 
red and blue; that he would put a black line through to show that they 
were 2 and not 1. Instead of that he put one name to each of the 2 
town sites. If the map could be produced now you would see that 
“it was as plain as it could be on the face of it that there were 2 town 
sites and not 1 in both instances. I talked to him especially with regard 
to that. 

Senator Paynter. Mrs. Grey, what is the point that vou are trying 
to make in showing that there were two town sites adjoining? 

Mrs. Grey. In a barren country like this, where there is not a 
house, why should the railroad, on this Government irrigation project, 
where the Government is spending millions of dollars to put in water 
on this land, have town sites that overlap each other?) There are none 
of them 2 miles apart. The land has never been paid for, I believe, 
and is Indian land, taken by proclamation. 

Senator Paynter. | simply wanted to understand precisely the 
point that you were making, that there were 2 town sites laid out 
adjoining each other. 
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Mrs. Grey. You see what I mean, do you not? It is the people’s 
money that is being spent to put water on this land, and it all belongs 
to the Burlington Railroad Company. The town sites lap; they are so 
close together. There are few settlers, and but very little of it is 
taken by settlers. Those town sites occupy pretty nearly a mile square. 

On page 346, where Secretary Garfield concludes his statement, with 
reference to my standing on the Chicago Record-Herald, I make the 
statement that the letter signed Frank B. Noyes, submitted by the 
Secretary, was misleading, and I ask to be allowed to insert here cer- 
tain telegrams, the purport of which I stated at the time. The tele- 
grams appear on page 531. I also stated that Secretary Garfield must 
know that it was somebody higher than the city editor who authorized 
my introduction to the President with this matter. 

That is all I care to say, Senator. 


(The committee thereupon adjourned. ) 
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